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CHAITKK  I. 

1  XTltO  S  0  C  T  I  O  N. 


It  has  been  tho  ambition  of  my  literary  life  to  writo  a  book 
aboiu  ''1  States,  and  I  had  made  up  my  in  fa 

tho  country  with  this  object  before  the  intestine  troubles  of  tho 
■  l  States  Government  had  commenced.     I  have  not  al- 
lowed the  division  among  the  States  and  the  breaking  out  of 
civil  war  '.<>  interfere  with  my  intention  ;  but  I  should  DOt  Jin: 
posoly  have  chosen  this  period  either  for  my  book  or  for  my 
I  say  so  much,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  tii at 
it  is  nry  special  purpose  to  write  an  account  of  the  struggle  as 
far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried.    My  wish  is  to  describe  as  well 
as  I  can  the  present  social  and  political  state  of  the  country. 
This  I  should  have  attempted,  with  more  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  work,  had  thcro  been  no  disruption  between  the  North 
and  South ;  but  I  have  not  allowed  that  disruption  to  deter  me 
from  an  object  which,  if  it  were  delayed,  might  pro). n). I;,  n.  . ,  , 
arricd  out.    I  am  therefore  forced  to  take  tho  subject  in  its 
i-nt  condition,  and  being  so  forced  I  must  write  of"  the  war, 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  anil  of  its  probable,  tennina- 
But  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  my  se- 
lected task  to  do  SO,  and  is  not  now  my  primary  object. 

Thirty  years  ago  my  mother  wrote  a  book  about  the  Amcri- 
cans,  to  which  I  believe  I  may  allude  as  a  well  known  ai 
cessfal  work  without  being  guilty  of  any  undue  family  conceit. 
That  was  essentially  a  woman's  book.  She  saw  with  a  woman's 
eye,  and  described  with  :i  woman.'!  light  hat  graphic  pen, 
the  social  defects  and  absurdities  which  our  near  relatives  had 
adopted  into  their  domestic  life.  All  that  she  told  was  worth 
the  telling,  and  the  telling,  if  done  successfully,  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  good  result.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  did  so.  But  she  did 
not  regard  it  as  a  part  of  her  work  to  dilate  on  tho  nature  and 
operation  nf  those  political  arrangements  which  had  produced 
the  social  absurdities  which  she  saw,  or  to  explain  that  though 
such  absurdities  were  the  natural  result  of  those  arrangements 
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la  tin -ir  newness,  the  defects  would  Mftrillly  pass  away,  whilo 
tin!  political  arrangements,  if  good,  would  remain.  Such  a  Work 
is  fitter  for  :i  man  than  for  a  woman.  I  am  very  far  from  think- 
ing that  it  is  a  ta-k  w  hieh  I  i'm  perform  with  satisfaction  either 
to  myself  or  to  others.  It  is  a  work  n  hieh  aooae  man  will  do 
who  has  earned  a  right  by  education,  study,  and  success  to  rank 
himself  among  the  political  sages  of  his  age.  But  I  may  per- 
haps bo  able  to  add  something  to  the  familiarity  of  Englishmen 
with  Americans.  The  writings  which  have  been  most  popular 
in  Kngland  on  tho  subject  of  the  Unit*)  States  have  hitherto 
dealt  chiefly  with  new!  details;  and  though  in  most  cases  true 
ami  useful,  have  created  laughter  on  one  Mile  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  soroni-v;  on  the  other.  If  I  could  do  anything  to  mitigate 
the  soreucss,  if  I  could  in  any  small  degree  add  to  the  good  feel- 
ing which  should  exi.-l  between  two  nations  which  ought  to  love 
each  other  so  well,  aud  which  do  hang  upon  each  other  so  con- 
stantly, I  should  think  that  I  had  cause  to  be  proud  of  my  work. 
But  it  is  very  hard  to  write  about  any  country  a  book  that 
does  not  represent  the  country  described  in  a  more  or  less  ri- 
diculous point  of  view.  It  is  hard  at  least  to  do  so  in  such  a 
book  as  I  must  write.  A  Do  Tooqueville  may  do  it.  It  may 
be  done  by  any  philosophico-political  or  politico-statistical,  or 
stat istico-scicn tine  writer ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  done  by  a  man 
who  professes  to  use  a  light  pen,  and  to  manufacture  his  article 
for  the  nso  of  general  readers.  Such  a  writer  may  tell  all  that 
be  sees  of  tho  beautiful ;  but  ho  must  also  tell,  if  not  all  that  ho 
mm-*  of  tho  ludicrous,  at  any  rate  the  most  piquant  part  of  it . 
How  to  do  this  without  being  offensive  is  the  problem  which  a 
man  with  such  a  task  before  him  ha*  to  solve.  His  first  duty 
is  owed  to  his  reader*,  arid  consist*  mainlv  in  this:  that  ho 
shall  tell  the  truth,  and  shall  so  tell  that  truth  that  what  he  lias 
written  may  be  readable.  But  ft  second  duty  is  due  to  tho4| 
of  hIioiu  ho  writes;  aud  he  does  not  perform  that  duty  well  if 
ho  gives  offence  to  those,  as  to  whom,  on  the  summing  up  of 
hole  evidence  for  and  against  them  in  his  own  mind,  ho 
intends  to  give  a  favourable  verdict.  There  are  of  course  those 
against  whom  a  writer  does  not  intend  to  give  a  favourable 
verdict; — people  and  places  whom  ho  desires  to  describe  on 
the  peril  of  bis  own  judgment,  as  bad,  ill-educated,  ugly,  and 
i.  In  such  cases  bis  course  is  straightforward  enough. 
His  judgment  may  be  in  great  peril,  but  his  volume  or  chapter 
will  ho  easily  written.  Kidicnlc  and  censure  ron  gliblv  from 
the  pen,  and  form  themselves  into  sharp  paragraphs  which  an 
1  to  the  reader.     Whereas  oology  »  commonly  dull,  *v 
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frequently  sounds  as  thongh  it  were  false.  There  is  much 
difficulty  in  .x  pressing  a  verdict  which  is  intended  to  be  favour- 
able ",  but  which,  though  favourable,  shall  not  be  falsely  eulogiat- 
ikI  though  true,  not  offensive. 
Who  has  i'Vcr  travelled  in  foreign  countries  without  meeting 
excellent  stories  against  the  citizens  of  such  eountrie*  ?  And 
how  few  can  travel  without  bearing  such  stories  again- 1  linn;- 
celvcs?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  telling  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent gentleman  whom  I  met  before  I  had  been  in  the  United 
States  a  week,  and  who  asked  me  whether  lords  in  England 
ever  spoke  to  men  who  were  not  lords.    Nor  can  I  omit  the 

ig  address  of  another  gentleman  to  my  wife.    "  Ton 
our  institutions  ma'am?"     "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  my  wife, — not 
with  all  thai  eagerness  of  assent  which  the  occasion  perhaps  re- 
quired.    -    U  ."  said  he,  "1  i  met  the  down-trodden 
subject  of  a  despot  who  did  not  hug  his  chains."    Tin 

man  was  certainly  somewhat  ignorant  of  our  cu- 
■oond  was  rattier  abrupt  in  hi*  condemnation  01 

il  principles  of  a  person  whom  he  only  first  saw  at  that 
moment.     It  comes  to  me  in  the  way  of  my  trade  to  n 
such  iin 'i'lcnts;  but  I  can  tell  stories  which  are  quite  as  good 
against  Englishmen.    As  for  ins':  o  I  was  tapped  on 

the  back  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  Florence  by  a  countryman 
of  mine,  and  asked  to  show  him  where  Mood  the  medical  Venus. 

ia  anything  that  one  can  say  of  the  inconveniences  at 
ant  upon  travel  in  the  United  States  to  be  beaten  by  what  for- 
eigner! might  truly  say  of  us.    I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
a  PVea  bom  I  found  on  a  wet  afternoon  in  the  be«.t  inn 

of  a  provincial  town  in  the  weat  of  England.  lie  was  seated 
on  a  horsehair-covered  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  small  dingy  ill- 
Amiitbed  private  sitting-room.  No  doqwoot  of  urine  ooaM 
make  intelligible  to  a  Frenchman  or  an  American  the  utter 
desolation  of  such  an  apartment.    The  world  as  then  seen  by 

-enchman  offered  him  solace  of  no  description.  The  air 
without  was  heavy,  dull,  and  thick.  The  strict  beyond  the 
window  was  dark  and  narrow.  The  room  contained  mahog» 
any  chairs  covered  with  horsehair,  a  mahogany  table  rickcty 
in  it«  legs,  and  a  mahogany  sideboard  ornamented  with  invert- 
glasses  and  old  cruet-stand*.  The  Frenchman  had  come  to 
the  ir  shelter  and  food,  and  had  been  asked  whether  he 

was  commercial.  Whereupon  ho  shook  his  head.  "Did  he 
wai  ng-room?"     Yes,  he  did.     "  He  w  as  a  leetle  tired 

and  vanted  Wherenpon  he  was  presumed  to  have 

ordered  a  private  room,  and  was  shown  up  to  the  Eden  I  liave 
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described.    I  found  him  there  at  death's  door.     Nothing  that 
I  can  say  with  reference  to  tin    lOCMl  habits  of  the  Amvi 
can  tell  more  against  them  than  the  story  of  that  Frenchman's 
fhte  tells  against  those  of  oat  country. 

From  which  remarks  I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  dep- 
tecaiing  off  net  from  niy  American  friends,  if  in  the  course  of 
my  book  should  be  found  aught  which  may  seem  to  argue 
against  the  excellence  of  their  institutions,  and  the  grace  of 
their  social  life.  Of  this  :it  any  rate  I  can  assure  them  in  sober 
earnest  no*  that  I  admire  what  they  have  done  in  the  world 
and  for  the  world  with  a  true  and  hearty  admiration;  and  that 
whether  or  no  all  their  institutions  be  at  present  excelleut.  and 
their  social  life  all  graceful,  my  viflhu  IN  that  they  should  Bfl 
so,  and  my  convictions  are  that  that  improvement  will  come  for 
which  there  may  perhaps  even  yet  be  some  little  room. 

And  now  touching  this  war  which  had  broken  out  between 
the  North  and  South  before  I  left  England.     I  would  wish  to 
explain  what  my  Idlings,  were;  or  rather  what  I  believe  the 
general  feelings  of  Kngland  to  have  been,  before  I  found  myself 
among  the  people  by  whom  it  was  being  waged.     It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  people  nf  any  one  nation  to  realize  the  political 
relations  of  another,  and  to  chew  the  cud  and  digest  the  bear- 
ings of  those  external  politics.     Hut  it  is  unjust  in  the  one  tfl 
upon  the  political  aspirations  and  doings  of  that  other 
without  such  understanding.    Constantly  as  the  name  of  Franco 
is  in  our  mouth,  comparatively  few  Englishmen  understand  the 
way  in  which  France  is  governed ; — that  is,  how  far  absolute 
despotism  prevail",  and  how  far  the  power  of  the  one  ruler  is 
tempered,  or,  as  it  may  be,  hampered  by  tho  voices  and  influ- 
if  others.      And  as  regards  Kngland,  how  seldom  is  it  that 
iiuon  .society  a  foreigner  is  met  who  comprehends  the  na- 
ture of  her  political  arrangements !     To  a  Frenchman, — I  do 
not  ofoOtmN  include  great  men  who  have  made  the  subject  a 
.  —but  to  the  ordinary  intelligent  Frenchman  the  thing  is 
altogether  incomprehensible.     Language,  it  may  be  said,  has 
much  to  do  with  that.     But  an  American  speaks  English  ;  and 
how  often  is  an  American  met,  who  lias  combined  in  his  mind 
the  idea  of  a  monarch  so  called,  with  that  of  a  republic,  proper- 
named ; — a  combination  of  ideas  which  1  take  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  English  politics?     The  gentleman 
who  scorned  my  wife  for  hugging  her  chains  had  certainly  not 
■o,  and  yet  he  conceived  that  he  had  studied  the  subject. 
;  muter  is  one  most  difficult  of  comprehension.    How  many 
KngUsJuiieti  Lave  tailed  to  understand  accurately  their  own 


constitution,  or  the  true  (waring  of  their  own  politics!  But 
when  beta  :li taiii<-.l,  it  tuu  generally  boen 

•  1  into  the  mind  (lowly,  And  ha*  come  from  tltc  uncon- 
scious study  ofniMJ  year.-.  An  Englishman  handles  a  news- 
paper fur  :i  quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  and  daily  exchange*  some 
ords  in  politics  with  those  around  him,  till  drop  by  drop 
the  pleasant  springs  of  his  liberty  creep  into  his  mind  and  water 

•art ;  and  thus,  earlier  or  later  in  life  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  intcllige  induntanfle  why  it  is  that  he  is  at 
all  points  a  free  man.     lint  if  this  bo  so  of  onr  own  politics;  if 

m  raro  a  thing  to  Sod  i  «  who  nod  then 

in  all  their  niceties,  why  in  it  that  wo  in-  so  confident  in  our 
remarks  on  all  the  .f  those  of  other  nations':1 

I  hope  thai  I  may  not  be  mlmnderetood  at  saving  that  wo 

should  DOt  ditWlM  foreign  politics  in  our  press,  our  parlia 
•our  public  meeting*!  or  our  private  houses.    No  man  could  be. 
mad  enough  to  preach  such  a  doctrine.     As  regards  our  Par- 
lianiei  probably  the  best  British  school  of  foreign  pol- 

itics, seeing  that  the  subject  is  not  there  often  taken  up  b;. 
wbo  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  that  mistakes  when  made  are 
subject  to  a  correction  which  is  both  rough  and  ready.  The 
prose,  though  very  liable  to  error,  labours  hard  at  its  vocation 
in  teaching  foreign  politics,  and  spares  no  expense  in  letting  in 
daylight.  If  the  light  let  in  bo  sometime*  moonshine,  excuse 
may  easily  be  made.     Where  *o  much  is  attempt  must 

necessarily  be   some  failure.     But  even  the   BD  dod 

good,  if  it  bo  not  offensive  moonshine     What  1  would  depre- 
cate ts,  that  aptness  at  reproach  which  we  assume ; — the  readi- 
ness with  scorn. the  quiet  words  of  insult,  tin-  Eustantjudgi 
and  r:  two  with  which  we  are  so  inclined  to  visit,  not 

i. it  outward  acts,  but  the  smaller  inward  ]>olilies  of  our 

Ami  dci  other*  spare  us.  will  be  the  instant  reply  of  all  who 
mav  read  this.     In  my  i  ply  I  make  bold  to  place  my- 

il  my  country  on  very  high  gronnd,  and  to  say  that  we, 
Mer  and  therefore  more  experienced  people  as  regards  tho 
aes(  and  the  better  governed  a*  regards  Prance,  and 
ronger  as  regards  all  the  world  beyond,  should  not  throw 
ii  though  mud  be  thrown  at  us.     I  yield  the 
path  to  a  small  chimney-sweeper  u  readily  as  to  a  lady;  tad 
forbear  from  an  interchange  of  courtesies  with  a  Billingsgate 
heroine,  even  though  at  In-art  I  may  have  a  proud  conscious- 
ness that  I  should  not  altogether  go  to  the  wall  in  such  an  en- 


counter. 


I  left  England  in  Angust  last — August  1  Wl.  At  that  time, 
mi. I  for  some  months  previous,  I  think  that  the  general  English 
feeling  on  the  American  question1  wax  ax  follows.  "This  wide- 
spread nationality  of  the  i'mled  Mules,  with  its  enormous  terri- 
torial possessions  and  increasing  population,  has  fallen  asunder, 
torn  to  pieces  l»y  the  weight  of  its  own  discordant  part*, — as 
a  congregation  when  its  size  has  become  unwieldy  will  sepa- 
rate, and  reform  itself  into  two  wholesome  wholes.  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  people  are  not  homogeneous)  aa 
n  people  should  be  who  are  called  to  live  together  as  one  na- 
tion. They  have  attempted  to  combine  BeadBOil  sentiment* 
with  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  to  make  these  two  antago- 
nists live  together  in  peace  and  unity  under  the  same  roof;  hut, 
as  wc  have  long  expected,  they  have  failed.  Now  has  come 
i he  period  for  separation;  and  if  the  people  would  only  see 
this,  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  circumstance*  which  Prov- 
idence and  the  inevitable  hand  of  the  world's  ruler  1ms  pre- 
pared for  them,  all  would  be  well.  But  they  will  not  do  una. 
They  will  go  to  war  with  each  other.  The  South  will  make 
her  demands  for  secession  with  an  arrogance  and  instant  press- 
ure which  exasperates  tho  North  ;  and  the  North,  forgetting 
that  an  equable  temper  in  such  matters  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  weapons,  will  not  recognize  the  strength  of  its  own  posi- 
tion. It  allows  itself  to  be  exasperated,  and  goes  to  war  for 
that  which  if  regained  would  only  be  injurious  to  it.  Thus 
millions  on  millions  sterling  will  be  spent.  A  heavy  debt  will 
be  incurred  ;  and  the  North,  which  divided  from  the  South 
might  take  its  place  among  the  greatest  of  rations,  will  throw 
If  back  for  half  a  century,  and  perhaps  injure  the  splendour 
of  its  ultimate  prospects.  If  only  they  would  be  wise,  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  agree  to  part  I     But  they  will  not." 

This  was,  I  think,  the  general  opinion  when  I  left  England. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  go  back  many  months 
to  reach  the  time  when  Englishmen  were  saying  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  that  so  great  a  national  power  should  ignore  its  own 
greatness,  and  destroy  its  own  power  by  an  internecine  separa- 
tion. But  in  August  last  all  that  had  gono  by,  and  we  in  En- 
gland had  nnlized  tho  probability  of  actual  secession. 

To  these  feelings  on  the  subject  may  be  added  another, 
which  was  natural  enough  though  perhaps  not  Debit.  "These 
western  eoeks  have  crowed  loudly,"  wc  said,  "  too  loudly  for 
the  comfort  of  those  w  bo  live  after  all  at  no  such  great  distance 
from  them.  It  it  well  that  their  combs  should  be  clipped. 
Cocks  who  crow  so  very  loudly  are  a  nuisance.    It  might  have 
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gone  so  far  that  this  clipping  would  become  a  work  necessarily 
to  be  doue  from  without.     Bui  it  \a  tin   tim>  lor  all 

parties  that  it  should  bo  done  from  within  ;  and  M  tin-  cocks 
tow  clipping  their  own  combs,  in  Goo?l  nana  let  then  do 
it  and  tJie  whole  world  will  be  the  quieter."  That,  I  mj 
not  a  very  noble  idea ;  but  it  was  natural  enough,  and  certain- 
ly has  done  somewhat  in  mitigating  that  grief  which  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war  and  the  want  of  cotton  have  caused  to  us  in 
England. 

bnch  certainly  had  been  my  belief  as  to  tho  country.    I  speak 
of  my  opinion  its  to  the  ultimate  aqeMM  of  Recession  and 
the  folly  of  the  war, — repudiating  any  OOOOOrreBOC  of  my  own 
in  the  igi.  natural  sentiment  alluded  t<>  in  the  last  par- 

agraph.    I  certainly  did  think  that  the  Northern  State*,  if  wise, 

I  have  let  the  Southern  Stales  go.     I  bad  lihum 
an  as  a  traitor  for  allowing  the  germ  of  aeoeasiou  to  make  any 

Eowth; — and  as  I  thought  him  a  traitor  then,  so  do  I  think 
tu  a  traitor  now.  But  1  had  also  blamed  Lincoln,  or  rather 
the  government  of  which  Air.  Lincoln  in  this  matter  is  no  mora 
than  tho  exponent,  for  his  efforts  to  avoid  that  which  is  inevi- 
table. In  this  1  think  that  I— or  as  I  believe  I  may  say  we.  we 
Englishmen — were  wrong.    I  do  not  see  how  t  i  treat- 

ed as  it  was  and  had  been,  could  have  submitted  to  Recession 

oat  resistance.     We  all  remember  what  Bhakeapert 
o£  t*ii-  great  armSei  wbi  h  were  led  out  to  light  for  a  piece  of 
ground  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  bodies  of  those  who 
i  be  slain  in  the  battle;  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
Shakespere  says  that  the  battle  was  on.  this  account  necessarily 
unreasonable.     It  is  the  old  j>oint  of  honour,  which,  till  it  had 
been  made  absurd  by  certain  changes  of  circumstances,  was  al- 
grand  and  usually  beneficent.     These  changes  of  circum- 
stances have  altered  tho  manner  in  which  appeal  may  be  made, 
but  have  not  altered  the  point  of  honour.     Had  the  Southern 
States  sought  to  obtain  secession  by  constitutional  means,  they 
might  or  might  not  have  been  successful;   but  if  successful 
would  have  been  no  war.    I  do  not  mean  to  brand  all  tin; 
Southern  States  with  treason,  nor  do  I  inland  to  s.iy  (hi 
ing  secession  at  heart  they  could  have  obtained  it  by  oocstito- 
i.s.     Bui  I  do  intend  to  amy  that  acting  as  they  did, 
demanding  lUoaall*  bat  In  opposition  to 

the  <••  i.  taking  upon  themselves  the  right  w  breaking 

up  a  nationality  of  which  they  formed  only  a  part,  and  doing 
that  without  consent  of  the  other  part,  opposition  iroui  the 
North  and  war  was  an  inevitable  consequence. 


It  is,  I  think,  only  Decenary  to  look  Lack  to  the  revolution 
by  which  tin:  I'liiicil  Si :ii  aid  themselves  from  England 

to  ***  tU*  There  is  hardly  to  be  Diet,  here  and  there,  M  En- 
gBahman  who  now  regrets  the  loss  of  the  revolted  Aneriott 
colonies; — who  now  thinks  that  civilization  was  retarded  and 
the  world  injured  by  that  revolt ;  who  now  conceives  that  En- 
gland should  have  expended  more  treasure  and  more  lives  in 
the  hope-  of  retaining  those  colonies.  It  is  agreed  that  the  re- 
volt w:^  a  good  thing ;  that  those  who  were  then  rebels  became 
patriot*  by  success,  and  thiit  they  dpleTTld  well  of  all  coming 
ages  of  mankind.  But  not  the  less  absolutely  necessary  was  it 
that  BnglfpH  should  endeavour  to  hold  her  own.  She  was  as 
the  mother  bird  when  the  young  bird  will  lly  alone.  She  suf- 
fered those  pangs  which  Nature  calls  upon  mothers  to  endure. 

As  was  the  necessity  of  British  opposition  to  American  in- 
dependence, so  was  the  necessity  of  Northern  opposition  to 
Southern  secession.  I  do  not  say  that  in  other  respects  the 
two  cases  were  parallel.  The  States  separated  from  us  beosOM 
|  In  y  would  not  endure  taxation  without  representation — in  oth- 
er words  because  they  were  old  enough  and  big  enough  to  go 
alone.  The  South  is  seceding  from  the  North  because  the  two 
arc  not  homogeneous.  They  have  different  instincts,  different 
appetite*,  different  morals,  and  a  different  culture.  It  i 
fSl  one  man  to  say  that  the  separation;  and 

for  another  to  say  that  >l:i\  ciy  has  not  caused  it.  Each  in  SO 
laying  speaks  the  truth.  Slavery  has  caused  it.  seeing  that 
slavery  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  two  have  agreed  to  dif- 
fer. But  slavery  has  not  caused  it,  seeing  that  other  points  of 
difference  arc  to  be  found  in  every  circumstance  and  nsftBro  .  t' 
the  two  people.  The  North  and  the  South  must  ever  1„ 
: limOar.  In  the  North  labour  will  always  bo  honourable,  u4 
lODOonbla  successful.  In  tho  South  labour  kaa  <v.  r 
liccn  servile, — at  least  in  some  sense,  and  therefore  dishonour- 
able ;  and  because  dishonourable  has  not,  to  itself,  been  success- 
ful. In  the  South,  I  say,  labour  ever  has  been  dishonourable  ; 
and  I  an  driven  to  confess  that  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  a  sign 
of  any  change  in  the  Creator's  fiat  on  this  matter.  That  la- 
bonr  will  be  honourable  all  the  world  over,  as  years  advance 
Mid  ll.e  millennium  draws  nigh,  T  for  on©  never  doubt. 

So  i- 1  ii  i  ii  t,r  En-dish  opinion  about  America  in  August  last. 
Ami  now  I  will  venture  to  v ay  a  word  or  two  us  to  American 
feeling  respecting  this  English  opinion  at  that  period.  It  will 
of  course  be  remembered  bv  all  my  readers  iliat  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  war  Lord  Kuaaeli,  who  was  then  in  tho  lower  house, 
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declared  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  State  that  England  wndd  re- 
gard the  North  and  South  as  belligerents,  and  would  remain 
neutral  as  to  both  of  them.  This  declaration  gave  violent  of- 
th,  and  has  been  taken  as  indicating  British 
sympathy  with  the  cams*  of  the  seceder*.  I  am  not  going  to 
-indeed  it  would  be  necessary  tliat  I  should  first  im- 
dcrstand — the  laws  of  nations  with  regard  to  blockaded  ports, 
privateering,  drips  and  men  and  goods  contraband  of  war,  and 
all  those  semi-nautical  semi-military  rules  and  axioms  which  it 
is  necessary  that  all  Attorneys-General  and  fOOh  like  should  at 
the  present  moment  have  at  their  fingers'  end.  Bat  it  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  ignorant  in  those  matters,  among  wl 

>wd  I  certainly  inclnde  myself,  that  it  was  essentially 

try  that  Lord  John  Russell  should  at  that  time  declare 
openly  what  England  intended  to  do.  It  was  essential  that 
our  ■onroon  should  know  where  they  would  be  protected  and 
where  not,  and  that  the  course  to  be  taken  by  England  should 
bedefin.  natter  was  not  within  the  power 

of  the  British  Government     It  behoved  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  State  to  declare  Openly  that  England  intended  to  side  either 
with  one  party  or  with  the  other,  or  else  to  remain  neutral  bo- 
lt them. 

>d  heard  this  matter  discitwcd  by  Americans  before  I 
left  England,  and  I  have  of  course  heard  it  fllar.mmd  very  frc- 
anentty  in  America.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  front  of 
tne  offence  given  by  England  to  the  Northern  States  was  this 
declaration  of  Lord  John  Russell's-  But  it  has  been  always 
made  evident  to  me  that  the  sin  did  not  consist  in  the  fact  of 
England's  neutrality, — in  the  fact  of  her  regarding  the  two 
parties  as  belligerents, — bnt  in  the  open  declaration  made  to 
the  world  by  ■  .Secretary  of  State  that  nhc  did  intend  so  to  re- 
gard them.  .1  v,  luting,  this  would  afford 
another  proof  of  the  iiiinn  lit  attached  in  America  to 
all  (be  proceedings  and  to  all  tin-  fet-lings  of  England  on  this 
matter.  Tins  very  anger  of  the  North  i*  a  compliment  paid 
by  the  North  to  England.  But  not  the  lea*  is  that  anger  un- 
reasonable. To  those  in  America  who  understand  our  consti- 
tution, it  must  b  :  that  our  Government  cannot  take 
ial  measures  without  a  publio  avowal  of  sueh  measures. 
France  can  do  so.    Russia  can  do  so.    The  Government  of  the 

:  States  can  do  so,  and  could  do  so  even  before  this  rap 

ture.     But  the  Government  of  England  cannot  do  so.     All 

men  connected  with  the  Government  in  England  have   felt 

■iselves  from  time  to  time-  more  or  less  hampered  by  the 
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necessity  of  publicity.  Onr  ttiteetnta  havo  been  forced 
fight  their  battles  with  tho  plan  nf  their  tactics  open  before 
their  adversaries.  But  wf,  in  England,  arc  inclined  t<>  be- 
lieve, that  the  general  result  is  good,  and  that  battles  so  fought 
ill  be  fought  with  the  hoaUtm  blown,  and  Won 
with  tho  surest  results.  Retiocnc-c  in  tins  matter  was  not  pos- 
sible, and  Lord  John  Russell  in  making  the  open  avowal  which 
gave  such  ofTenco  to  the  Northern  States  only  did  that  which, 
as  a  servant  of  England,  England  required  him  to  do. 

"  What  would  you  in  England  havo  thought,"  a  gentleman 
of  much  weight  in  Boston  said  to  me,  "  if  when  you  were  iu 
trouble  in  India,  wo  had  openly  declared  that  wo  regarded 
your  opponents  then'  U  belligerents  on  equal  terms  with  your- 
selves ?'*  I  was  forced  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  could  sec,  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  two  case*.  In  India  an  array  had 
mutinicil,  ana  that  an  army  composed  of  a  subdued,  if  not  a 
servile  race.  The  analogy  would  have  been  fairer  had  it  re- 
ferred to  any  sympathy  shown  by  us  to  insurgent  negroes. 
But,  nevertheless,  had  the  army  which  mutinied  in  India  been 
in  possession  of  ports  and  sea-board ;  had  they  held  in  their 
hands  vast  commercial  cities  and  great  agricultural  districts; 
had  they  owned  ships  and  been  masters  of  a  wide-spread  trade, 
America  could  have  done  nothing  hotter  towards  us  than  havo 
remained  neutral  in  such  a  conflict,  and  have  regarded  the  par. 
ties  as  belligerents.  Tho  only  question  is  whether  she  would 
have  done  so  well  by  us.  "  But,"  said  my  friend  in  answer  to 
all  this,  "  we  should  not  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we 
regarded  you  and  them  as  standing  on  an  equal  footing." 
There  again  appeared  tho  true  gist  of  the  offence.  A  word 
from  lv:  :'i::l  such  as  that  spoken  by  Lord  John  Russell  was 
of  such  weight  to  the  South,  that  the  North  could  not  endure 
to  have  it  spoken.  I  did  not  say  to  that  gentleman, — but  hero 
I  may  aay,  that  had  such  circumstances  arisen  as  those  con- 
jectured, and  had  America  spoken  such  a  word,  Englaud 
would  not  have  felt  herself  called  upon  to  resent  it. 

But  the  fairer  analogy  lice  between  Ireland  and  the  South- 
Bra  States.  The  monster  meetings  and  O'CnnnclI's  triumphs 
are  not  so  long  gone  by  but  that  many  of  u  can  remember  the 
first  demand  for  secession  made  by  Ireland,  and  tho  line  which 
was  then  taken  by  American  sympathies.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  America  then  believed  that  Ireland  would  secure 
secession,  and  that  tho  great  trust  of  the  Irish  repealers  was  in 
the  moral  aid  which  she  did  and  would  receive  from  America. 
"  But  our  Government  proclaimed  no  sympathy  with  Ireland," 
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said  my  friend.     Ha     The  American  Government  is  not  call- 
to  make  mob  pnwItnutwM ;  nor  had  Ireland  ever  taken 

arc  and  labours  of  n  bclligeri  Dt 
I  this  anger  cm  the  p:»rt  of  tin   S  -i  (treasonable  I 

cannot  doubt.     That  it  is  unfortunate,  and  '.cry  bit- 

sure.  Hut  I  do  not  thiuk  that  it  is  in  any  de- 
gree aurprising.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  did  I  belong  to 
Boston  as  I  do  belong  to  London,  I  should  share  in  the 

S,  and  rave  as  loudly  as  all  men  there  hare  raved  again -i  tin- 
Inesa  of  Englaud.  When  men  have  on  hand  such  a  job  of 
work  as  the  North  has  now  undertaken  tiiey  are  always  guided 
by  their  feelings  rather  than  their  reason.  What  two  men 
iiad  a  quarrel  in  which  each  did  not  think  that  all  the 
world,  if  just,  would  espouse  his  own  side  of  the  dispute? 
The  North  feci*  that  it  ha*  been  more  than  loyal  to  the  South, 
and  that  the  South  has  taken  advantage  of  that  over-loyalty 
'.ii  1  •  =  it  ■}  'I..-  N.irili.  •■  We  bare  worked  for  them, and  f- 
for  Uicm,  and  paid  for  them,"  says  the-  North.  "  By  our  la- 
bour we  have  raised  their  Indolence  to  a  pur  with  our  energy. 
While  we  have  worked  like  men,  we  have  allowed  them  to 
talk  and  bluster.  We  have  warmed  tlu.in  in  our  boson 
now  they  turn  against  us  and  sting  us.  The  world  see*  that 
this  is  so.  England,  above  all,  must  see  it,  and  seeing  it  should 
apeak  out  her  true  opinion."  The  North  is  hot  with  such 
thoughts  as  these,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  sho  should  be 
angry  with  her  friend,  when  her  friend,  with  M  Mprow ion  of 
certain  easy  good  wishes,  bids  her  fight  out  her  own  battles. 
The  North  has  been  unreasonable  with  England ; — bat  I  be- 
lieve that  every  reader  of  this  page  would  have  been  as  un- 
reasonable had  that  reader  been  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the  dearly  beloved  friends  of  my  fam- 
ily wife  and  I  have  lived  with  Mrs.  Jones  on  terms  of 
intimacy  which  have  been  quite  endearing.  Jones  lias  hail  the 
run  of  my  house  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  Mrs.  Jones'  draw- 
ing-room I  have  always  hail  my  own  arm-chair,  and  have  been 
regaled  with  largo  breakfast-cup*  of  tee.  quite  as  though  I 
at  home.  But  of  ■  sadden  Jones  :uid  his  wife  have  fallen  out, 
and  there  i<  for  a  while  in  Jones'  Hall  a  cat  and  dog  life  thai 
may  end— in  one  hardly  dare  to  surmise  what  calamity.  Mrs. 
Jones  begs  Unit  I  will  fa  irttfa  her  husband,  and  Jones 

entreats  the  good  offices  of  my  wife  in  moderating  the  hot  tem- 
per of  his  own.     But  we  know  better  than  that.     If  we  inter- 
be  chances  are  that  my  dear  friends  will  make  it  up  and 
upon  us.    I  grieve  beyond  measure  in  a  general  way  at 
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the  temporary  break  up  of  the  Jones'  Hall  happiness.  I  ex- 
general  wishes  that  it  may  be  temporary.  But  as  for 
saying  which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong, — as  to  expressing 
special  -••  tnpathy  on  cither  side  in  such  a  quarrel, — it  is  out  of 
the  question,  -.My  dew  Joan*,  you  must  excuse  me.  Any 
news  in  the  City  to-day?  Sugars  have  fell;  how  are  teas?" 
Of  course  Jones  thinks  that  I'm  a  brute;  but  what  can  I  do? 

I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  trouble  that  has 
been  taken  by  American  orators,  statesmen,  and  logicians  to 
prove  tliat  this  secession  on  the  part  of  the  South  has  been  rev- 
olutionary;— that  is  t<>  say,  that  it  has  bci-n  undertaken  and 
earned  on  not  in  compliance  with  thu  Constitution  ot' the  United 
States,  but  in  defiance  of  it  This  has  been  done  over  and  over 
again  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  North,  and  has 
done  most  successfully,  But  what  then?  Of  course  the  move- 
ment has  been  revolutionary  and  ami-constitutional.  Nobody, 
no  single  Southerner,  can  really  believe  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  framed  in  1787,  or  altered  since,  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  separate  States  the  power  of  seceding  as 
they  pleased.  It  is  surely  useless  going  through  long  argu- 
ments to  prove  this,  seeing  that  it  is  absolutely  proved  by  the 
nbsenco  of  any  clause  giving  such  licenco  to  the  separate  States. 
Such  licenco  would  have  been  destructive  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
great  nationality.  Whore  would  New  Kngland  have  been  as 
a  part  of  tho  United  States,  if  New  York,  which  stretches  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  had  been  endowed  with 
the  pOWW  of  cutting  off  the  m\  Northern  States  from  the  rest 
of  the  1'nion  '.'  No  one  will  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment was  revolutionary,  and  yet  infinite  pains  arc  taken  to 
prove  a  fact  that  is  patent  to  every  one. 

It  is  revolutionary,  but  what  then?  Have  the  Northern 
States  of  tho  American  Union  taken  upon  themselves  iu  1861 
to  proclaim  their  opinion  that  revolution  is  a  sin?  Are  they 
going  back  to  the  aivino  right  of  any  sovereignty?  Are  they 
going  t"  tell  the  worid  that  a  nation  or  a  peoplo  is  bound  to 
reman!  in  any  political  status,  because  that  status  is  the  recog- 
nized form  of  government  under  which  such  a  people  bare 
lived  ?  Is  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  United  States'  citizens,— 
of  all  people  ?  And  is  this  the  doctrine  preached  now,  of  all 
times,  when  the  King  of  Naples  and  U10  Italian  dukes  have  just 
been  dismissed  from  their  thrones  with  such  enchanting  non- 

tchalnncc.  because  their  people  have  not  cbo6cn  to  keep  them? 
Of  course  the  movement  is  revolutionary;  and  why  not?  It 
is  agreed  now  among  all  men  and  all  nations  that  any  people 
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may  change  its  form  of  government  to  any  other,  if  it  wills  to 
do  so, — and  if  it  can  do  so. 

Their  are  two  other  points  on  which  these  Northern  states- 
men and  logician*  also  insist,  and  these  two  other  points  an 
at  any  nit*  better  worth  n  argument  than  that  which  touches 
:  revolution.  It  Mrs  settled  that  secession  on 
the  part  of  the  Southerners  i*  revolution.it  is  argued,  firstly, 
that  no  occasion  for  revolution  fa  </ivcn  by  the  North 

to  thv  ind,  secondly,  that  i  has  l>ecn  disfa 

onary  tactics.  .Men  certainly  should  not  raise  a 
revolution  for  nothing ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  declared  UuU 
whatever  men  do,  they  should  do  honestly. 

But  ui  that  matter  of  the  cause  and  ground  for  revoluti 
is  so  very  easy  for  either  party  to  put  in  a  plea  that  shall  be  sat- 
isfactory to  itself!  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  each  had  a  separate  sto- 
Sli  .Jones  was  sure  that  the  right  lay  with  him:  but  Mrs. 
ones  was  no  less  sure.  No  doubt  tho  North  had  done  much 
for  the  South ; — had  earned  money  for  it ;  had  fed  it ; — and  had 
moreover  in  a  great  measure  fostered  all  its  bad  habits.  It  had 
not  only  been  gone.  v  South,  bat  over-indulgent.     But 

also  r  illy  irritated  the  South  by  meddling 

that  which  the  Southerners  believed  to  be  a  question  absolute- 
ly private  to  themselves.  The  matter  was  illustrated  to  me  by 
:•  Brew  Hampshire  man  who  was  conversant  with  black  bears. 
At  iIji  Hampshire  mountains  it  is  customary 

to  Bad  black  bears  chained  to  poles.  These  bears  arc  caught 
among  the  hills  and  are  thus  imprisoned  for  the  amusement  of 
■tel  guests.  "Them  Southerners,"  said  my  friend,  "are 
*  one  as  tluit  'ere  bar,  Wc  feeds  him  and  gives  him  a 
house  and  hi*  boll*  is  oilers  full.  But  then,  jist  beCMM  bafa  ■ 
black  bear,  we're  oilers  a  poking  him  with  stick*,  and  a'  course 
tho  boast  i»  km  He  wants  to  be  back  to  the  mount- 

I,  but  he'd  have  his  own 
■o  with  them  Southern) 
it  is  of  no  use  proving  to  any  man  or  to  any  nation  that  they 
have  got  all  they  should  v.  ant,  Jf  they  have  not  got  all  thai 
«lo  want.  If  a  servant  desires  to  go,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  show 
him  that  he  has  all  lie  can  desire  in  his  present  place.  The 
Northerners  say  that  they  have  given  no  offence  to  the  South- 
erners, and  that  therefore  the  South  is  wrong  to  raise  a  revolu- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  tho  North  is  the  North, is  an  offence 
to  the  South.  As  long  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  one  in  heart 
and  OB  :ivi»g  the  same  hopes  and  the  same  joys,  it 

well  that  they  should  remain  together.     But  when  it  is 
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proved  that  they  cannot  so  live  without  tearing  out  each 
ert  eyes,  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  the  rev  ulut  i  litntiu 

of  domestic  life,  interferes  aud  separates  them.  This  ia  the  a 
of  such  separations.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  North  »huu 
use  its  logic  to  show  that  it  has  received  cause  of  offence  bat 
given  none.  But  I  do  think  that  audi  Ingi..-  i-  thrown  away. 
The  matter  is  not  one  for  argument.  The  South  has  thi 
that  it  can  do  better  without  the  North  than  with  it;  and  if  it 
bM  the  power  to  separate  itself,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  has 
the  right. 

Ana  then  as  to  that  question  of  honesty.  Whatever  men  do 
tin  y  certainly  should  do  hoinMh.  Speaking  broadly  one  may 
say  that  the  rule  applies  to  nations  as  strongly  as  to  individii- 
als,  and  should  be  observed  in  politics  as  accurately  ax  in  other 
matters.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  man  who  are  scru- 
pulous in  their  private  dealings  do  too  constantly  drop 
scruples  when  they  handle  public  affairs, — and  especially  when 
they  handle  them  at  stirring  moments  of  great  national  changes. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  III.  stands  fair  now  before  Europe,  and 
yet  ho  filched  the  French  empire  with  a  falsehood.  The  union 
Of  England  ami  Ireland  is  a  succcsiful  fact,  but  nevertheless  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  honestly  achieved.  I  heartily 
believe  that  the  whole  of  TtBM  ■  improved  in  every  sense  by 
having  been  taken  from  Mexico  and  added  to  the  Southern 
States,  but  I  mnob  doubt  whether  that  annexation  was  aocom- 
I  with  absolute  honesty.  We  all  reverence  the  name  of 
Cuvour,  but  Cavour  •  1 » •  1  not  consent  to  abandon  Nice  to  France 
with  aLaan  hands.  When  men  havo  political  ends  to  gain  t  In  y 
regard  their  opponent*  as  adversaries,  and  then  that  old  rob 
Of  war  is  brought  to  bear.  Deceit  or  valour,  —  oHhor  may  be 
igainst  a  foe.  Would  it  wero  not  aol  The  rascally  red* 
— rascally  in  reference  to  all  political  contests — is  becoming 
less  universal  than  it  was.  But  it  still  exists  with  sufficient 
to  be  urged  as  an  excuse ;  and  while  it  does  exist  it  seems 
almost  needless  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  fraud  has  been 
need  by  a  certain  party  in  a  revolution.  If  the  South  bi 
rnately  successful,  the  fraud  of  which  it  may  have  bceu  guilty 
will  be  condoned  by  the  world. 

The  Southern  or  democratic  party  of  the  United  States  had, 
as  all  men  know,  been  in  power  for  many  Years.  Either  South- 
•  it.  P  i  ndentl  had  been  elected,  or  Northern  Presidents  with 
Southern  politics.  The  South  for  many  years  bad  had  the  dis- 
position of  military  matters,  and  the  power  of  distributer 
itary  appliances  of  all  descriptions.    It  is  now  alleged  by  the 
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t  a  conspiracy  had  'in  tbi  South 

with  the  view  of  giving  «<>  tin-  Sonthera  States  tin;  power  of 
■cession  i  the)   might  think  Hi  to  accede;  and  it  in 

further  alleged  that  President  after  President  lor  yearn  hack 
hat  unduly  rent  the  military  treasure  of  t  In-  nation  away 

m  to  the  South,  in  order  that  the  South  might 
(•pared  when  the  day  should  come.  Tliat  n  President 
nth  Southern  instincts  should  unduly  favour  the  South,  that 
be  sJiouId  strengthen  the  South,  and  feel  that  arms  and  ammu- 
niiiun  were  stored  there  with  better  effect  than  they  could  be 
Kored  in  the  North,  is  very  probable.  W«  all  understand  what 
is  the  bias  of  a  man's  mind,  and  how  &trong  that  bias  may  be- 
come when  the  man  is  not  especially  scrupulous.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  President  previous  to  Buchanan  Kent  military 
enterals  to  the  Sooth  with  the  aclf-acknowl  edged  purpose  of 
•nag  them  against  the  Union.  That  Buchanan  did  so,  or  km  >w- 
hgly  allowed  this  to  be  done,  I  do  btlioTOi  an.l  I  think  that 
Buchanan  was  a  traitor  to  the  country  vbOM  *> art  ant  he  was 
aid  whose  pay  he  received. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much  in  the  way  of  introduction,  I 
nil  begin  my  journey. 


CHAPTER  II. 

-s  i:\vpoxt — Ruonie  uTLAXD. 

W« — the  wo  consisting  of  my  wife  and  myself— left  Liver- 
pool for  Boston  on  the  24th  August,  1801,  in  the  MAl 
one  of  Cunard's  North  American  mail  packet*.     We  had  de- 
termined that  my  wife  should  return  alone  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  1  intended  to  go  to  a  part  of  the  country  in 
,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  war,  a  lady 
might  n.a  feel  herself  altogether  comfortable.    I  proposed 
ng   in  America  over  the  winter,  and   returning  in   the 
ig;  and  this  programme  I  have  carried  out  with  *umeic 
exactness. 

The  "Arabia"  touched  at  Halifax ;  and  as  tho  touch  extend- 
ed from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.j»,  we  hod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  that  colony  ; — not  quite  sufficient  to  justify  me  at 
this  critical  age  in  writing  a  chapter  of  travels  in  Nova  Scotia, 
bnt  enough  perhaps  to  warrant  a  paragraph.  It  chanced  that 
a  cousin  of  mine  was  thru  in  command  ot  the  troops  there,  so 
that  wo  saw  tho  fort  with  nil  the  honours.  A  dinner  on  shorn 
,  I  think,  a  greater  treat  to  us  eveu  than  this.    We  also  in- 
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spected  sundry  specimens  of  the  golil  which  is  now  being  found 
for  tho  first  time  in  Nora  Scotia, — as  to  the  glory  ami  probable 
profit*  of  which  the  Not*  Scotians  seemed  to  be  fully 
Bat  still,  I  think,  the  J  inner  on  shore  took  rank  with  us  as  the 
most  tnotnorable  and  meritorious  of  all  that  we  did  and  saw  at 
Halifax.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  bat  one  after  that, 
we  were  landed  at  Boston. 

Al  Boston  I  found  friends  ready  to  receive  us  with  open 
arms,  though  they  were  friends  we  hod  never  known  before. 
I  own  that  I  felt  myself  burdened  with  roach  nervous  anxiety 
at  my  first  introduction  to  men  and  women  in  Boston.  I  knew 
what  the  feeling  there  was  with  reference  to  England,  and  I 
knew  also  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  Englishman  to  hold  hb 
tongue  ami  submit  to  dispraise  of  Kngland.  As  for  going 
among  a  people  whose  whole  minds  were  filled  with  affairs  of 
the  war,  and  saying  nothing  about  the  war, — I  knew  that  no 
resolution  to  surh  an  effect  could  be  carried  ont.  If  one  could 
not  tniai  oneself  to  speak,  one  should  have  stayed  at  h<  > 
England.  I  will  here  state  that  I  always  did  speak  out  openly 
what  I  thought  and  felt,  and  that  though  I  encount.  red 
strong — sometimes  almost  tierce— opposition,  I  never  was  sub- 
jected to  any  thing  that  was  personally  disagreeable  to  me. 

1 1 1  September  we  did  not  stay  above  a  week  in  Boston,  hav- 
beeo  fairly  driven  out  of  it  by  the  mosquitoes.     I  had  been 

1 1  rl'.i  I  should  find  nobody  in  Boston  whom  I  can*l  to  see, 

as  everybody  was  lialiimally  out  of  town  during  the  h> 

the  latter  suiniiu-r  and  early  autumn;  but  this  was  not  so. 

The  war  and  attendant  turmoils  of  war  had  made  the  season 

•at  ion  shorter  than  usual,  and  most  of  those  for  whom  I 

back  at  their  posts.     I  know  no  place  at  whi 
hman  may  drop  down  suddenly  among  a  pleasant. 
clo  of  acquaintance,  or  rind  himself  with  a  more  clever  set  of 
EMU,  than  he  can  do  at  Boston.     I  confess  that  in  this  respect 
I  think  that  but  few  towns  are  at  present  more  fortunately  cir- 
anced  than  the  capital  of  the  Bay  State,  as  3Ia«*achusett8 
I,  ml  that  very  few  towns  make  a  better  use  of 
advantages.     Boston  lias  a  right  to  be  proud  of  what  it  has 
done  for  tho  world  of  letters.     It  is  proud ;  but  I  havo  not 
found  that  its  pride  Was  carried  too  far. 

Boston  is  not  in  hfldf  a  fine  city,  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
city.     They  say  that  iht  harlxMir  is  very  grand  and  •. 
tiful.     It  certainly  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Portland  in  a  nau- 
tical point  of  view,  and  as  certainly  it  is  not  as  beautiful.     It 
is  the  entrance  from  tho  sea  into  Boston  of  wluoh  people  say 
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SOBiaeh;  butldidnot  think  it  qi;  .  of  nil  I  had  I. 

Is  neb  matters,  however,  much  depend!  oa  the  peculiar  light 
in  which  ac  seen.    An  evening  light  la  generally  the 

hart  for  all  landscapes ;  and  I  did  not  see  the  entrance  to 
tea  harbour  by  an  evening  light.  It  was  not  the  beaut v  of  the 
hirbour  of  which  I  thought  the  moHt;  but  of  tlie  tea  that  had 
htm  sunk  there,  and  of  all  that  came  of  that  successful  specu- 
Luton.  Few  towns  now  standing  have  a  right  to  be  more 
prond  of  their  antecedent*  than  ttoston. 

Bat  as  I  bare  naid,  it  is  not  specially  interesting  to  the  eye 
—what  new  town,  or  even  what  simply  adult  town,  can  be  an? 
There  is  an  Athenieum,  and  a  Slate  Hall,  and  a  fashionable 
■reel, — B«fteon  Street,  very  like  Piccadilly  as  it  runs  along  the 
Green  Park, — and  there  is  the  Green  Park  opposite  to  this  Pic- 
cadilly, called  Boston  Common.      Bono  I    and  Boston 
Ctmmon  are  very  pleasant.     Excellent  houses  there  arc,  and 
large  cburche*.  and  enormous  hotels ;  but  of  such  things  as 
these  a  man  can  write  nothing  that  is  worth  the  reading.     The 
livelier  who  desires  to  tell  his  experience  of  North  America 
mait  write  of  people  rather  than  of  things. 
_A»I                    I     ■  ■    1  myself  instantly  involved  in  discus* 
noos  on  American  politics,  and  the  bearing  of  England  upon 
those  politics.     "\\  hat  do  you  think,  TOO  in  England  — what 
all  believe  will  be  the  upshot  of  thin  war  ':"    That  was 
the  <|uaxtion  always  asked  in  those  or  other  word*.     "Scees- 
I  always  said,  but  not  speaking  quite  with 
that  abruptness.    "  And  you  believe,  then,  that  the  South  will 
beat  ti                              plained  that  I,  personally,  had  MVaf 
*o  thuught,  and  Uiat  I  aid  not  believe  that  to  be  the  general 
idea.     Men's  opinions  in  England,  however,  were  too  divided 
to  enable  mo  to  say  that  there  was  any  prevailing  conviction 
on  the  matter.    My  own  impression  was,  and  is,  that  the  North 
will,  in  a  military  point  of  now,  have  the  best  of  the  contest, — 
will  beat  the  South  ;  but  that  the  Northerners  will  not  prevent 
secession,  let  their  success  be  what  it  mav.    Should  the  North 
prevail  alter  a  two  years'  conflict,  the  North  will  not  admit 
the  South  to  an  equal  participation  of  good  tilings  with  them 
-eparate  rebellious  St  at  I-  should 
uit,  like  a  prodigal  son,  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
each  with  a  separate  rope  of  humiliation  round  its  Deck. 
was  my  idea  as  expressed  then,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
since  had  much  cause  to  change  it. 

"  \V.-  will  never  givo  it  up,"  one  gentleman  said  to  me — and, 
ndecd,  many  have  said  the  same,  "  till  the  whole  territory  is 
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n  united  from  ibo  Bay  to  the  Gulf!  It  is  impossible  if 
we  should  allow  of  two  nationalities  within  those  limit 
••And  do  you  think  it  possible,"  I  asked,  •  i  should  r. 

reive  back  into  your  bosom  this  people  which  you  now  hat 
with  so  deep  a  hatred,  and  receive  them  again  into  your  arm 
as  brothers  on  equal  terms?    Is  it  in  teem  ith  exper 

ence  that  a  conquered  people  should  bo  so  treated — and  thai 
too,  a  people  whose  every  habit  of  life  is  :ii  variance  with  th 
habits  of  their  presumed  conquerors  ?  When  you  have  flogge 
them  into  a  return  of  fraternal  affection,  are  they  to  keep  thei 
slaves  or  arc  they  to  abolish  them?"  "  No,"  said  my  friend 
"  it  may  not  be  practical  to  put  those  rebellious  States  nt  one 
on  an  equality  with  ourselves.  For  a  time  they  will  probabJ 
bo  treated  as  the  Territories  are  now  treated."  (The  Tcrritc 
ties  are  vast  outlying  districts  belonging  to  the  Union,  but  lie 
as  yet  endowed  with  State  governments,  or  a  participation  i 
the'  United  States  Congress.)  "For  a  time  they  must,  pei 
baps,  lose  their  full  privileges;  but  tho  Union  will  be  anxiou 
to  readmit  them  at  the  earliest  possible  period.*'  "  And  as  i 
the  slaves?"  I  asked  again.  "Let  them  cmigrute  to  Liberia 
back  to  their  own  country."  I  could  not  say  that  I  though 
much  of  tho  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  would,  I  suggested 
overtask  even  the  energy  of  America  to  send  out  an  emigre 
tion  of  four  million  souls,  to  provide  for  their  wanl-v  in  a  net 
ur.il  urn  ulit .  :iud  country,  ami  to  provide  after  that  for  the  tei 
rihle  gap  made  in  the  labour  market  of  the  Southern  State* 
"Tho  Israelite*  went  baek  from  bondage,"  said  my  friend 
But  a  way  was  opened  for  them  by  a  miracle  across  the  sen 
and  food  was  sent  to  them  from  heaven,  and  they  had  amonj 
>  Moses  for  a  leader  and  a  Joshua  to  tight  their  battles 
I  could  not  but  express  my  fear  that  the  days  of  such  immigra 
turns  were  over.  Tbil  jJan  of  sending  back  the  negroes  ti 
Afrien  did  not  retell  mo  only  from  one  or  from  two  mouths 
and  it  was  suggested  by  men  whose  opinions  respecting  thei 
country  have  weight  at  home  and  are  entitled  t<>  weight  abroad 
I  mention  this  merely  t<>  show  how  insurmountable  would  b 
tlic  difficulty  uf  preventing  secession,  let  which  side  win  the 
may. 

"  We  will  never  abandon  the  right  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi 
That  in  all  such  argument*  is  a  stroug  point  wi 
men  of  the  Northern  States; — perhaps  the  point  to  which  tin 
all  return  with  the  greatest  firmness.  It  is  that  on  which  J' 
Everett  insist*  in  tie  last  paragraph  of  the  oration  which 
made  in  New  York  ou  4th  of  July,  1861.    "The  Missouri 
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tie  Mississippi  rivers,"  he  sa  |  their  hundred  tributa- 

ries, give  to  the  great  central  basin  of  ottt  cautim-nt  its  cbar- 
icter  and  destiny.  The  outlet  of  this  system  lie*  bot  ween  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
ind  through  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  ancient  proline*  m> 
called,  the  proudest  monument  of  the  mighty  monarch  whose 
rumc  it  bears,  passed  from  tho  Jurisdiction  of  France  to  that 
of  Spain  in  1763.  Spain  coveted  it;  not  that  she  might  fill  it 
with  prosperons  colonies  ami  rising  States,  hut  that  it  might 
tlrcicii  as  a  broad  waste  harrier,  infested  with  warlike  tribes, 
between  the  Anglo-American  j>ower  ami  the  silver  mines  of 
Ktxio  Mcmlcncoof  the  United  States,  the  fear 

of  a  still  more  dangerous  neighbour  grew  upon  Spain  ;  and  in 
tfce  insane  expectation  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Union 
westward,  she  threatened,  and  at  times  attempted,  to  close  tho 
Booth  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the 
West.  The  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  policy  roused  the  popu- 
btion  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the:  bl*,  as  one 

tun.  Their  confidence  in  Washington  scarcely  restrained  them 
from  rushing  to  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans,  whin  the  treaty 
•f  San  Lorenzo  F.l  Real,  in  1795,  stipulated  for  them  a  preoa- 
t  of  navigating  the  noble  river  to  the  sea,  with  a 
right  of  deposit  nt  New  Orleans.  This  subject  was  for  years 
_: -point  <>f  tho  politics  of  the  West:  and  it  was  per- 
fectly wi-U  umlerstood  that,  sooner  or  later,  she  would  Iks  con- 
tent with  nothing  less  than  the  sovereign  control  of  the  mighty 
ftream  from  its  headspring  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf.  And  that 
is  at  true  tune  as  it  kvm  then." 

This  is  well  pot  It  describes  with  force  the  desire*,  am- 
bition, and  necessities  of  a  great  nation,  and  it  nils  with  his- 
torical truth  the  story  of  tho  success  of  tliat  nation.  It  was  a 
great  thing  done  when  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana 
was  completed  by  the  United  States, — that  cession  by  France, 
however,  having  been  made  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  ana 

I  not  in  cnnst.Mjnenco  of  any  demand  made  by  the  States.  The 
i  called  Louisiana  included  the  present  State  of 
that  name,  mid  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas ; — included 
aJ<  ht  to  possess,  if  not  the  absolute  possession  of,  all 

us  expanse  of  country  running  from  thence  b> 
to  the  Pacific;  a  huge  amount  of  territory  of  which  the  most 
fertile  portion  is  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  it«  vast  tribu- 
taries.   That  rivi-r  and  those  tributaries  arc  navigable  through 
th<  i  ntre  of  the  American  continent  up  to  Wisconsin 

and  Minnesota.    To  the  United  State*  the  navigation  of  the 
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Mississippi  was,  we  may  say,  indispensable  ;  and  to  the  S 
when  no  longer  Baited  the  navigation  will  be  equally 
pensable.  Hut  the  .lays  an  gone  when  any  country,  Vuch  m 
Spain  was, can  interim  in  slop  the  highways  of  the  world  with 
the  all  but  avowed  intention  of  the  progress  of  civ- 

ilisation. It  may  bs  that  the  North  and  the  South  can  never 
again  be  friends  M  the,  component  parts  of  one  nation.  Such  I 
take  it  i*  tlie  belief  ofaU  politicians  in  Europe,  and  of  many  of 
those  who  live  across  the  water.  Hut  as  separate  nations  they 
may  jrM  live  together  in  amity,  and  share  between  them  the 
ays  which  God  has  given  them  for  their  enrich- 
ment. The  Rhine  is  free  to  Prussia  and  to  Holland.  The 
Danube  is  not  dosed  against  Austria.  It  will  bo  said  that  the 
Danube  has  in  fact  boon  closed  against  Austria,  in  spite  of 
treaties  to  the  contrary.  But  the  faults  of  bad  ami  weak  gov- 
ernments are  made  known  as  cautions  to  the  world,  and  not  as 
facts  to  copy.  The  froo  use  of  the  waters  of  a  common  river 
between  two  nations  i*  an  affidr  tor  treaty;  and  it  bat  not  yet 
come  to  that  that  treat  n *  DM It  necessarily  be  null  and  void 
thru  l' politicians. 

"  And  what  will  England  do  for  cotton?     Is  it  not  the  fac 
that,  Lord  John  Russell  with  his  professed  neutrality  intends  to 
exju-i  ■    vmpathy  with  the  South,  intends  to  pave  the  way  lor 
the  advert  m  cotton?"    "  You  ought  to  love  n 

Kay  men  in  Boston,  B  we  have  been  with  you  in  heart 

l-irit  for  long,  long  years.  But  your  trade  has  eaten  into 
your  souls,  and  you  love  American  ration  better  than  Ameri- 
can loyalty  and  Xmeria  nip."  This  I  found  to  be  un- 
md  in  what  pn  no.  I  luul 
not  any  special  knowledge  or  the  minda  of  English  statesmen 
on  this  matter ;  but  I  knew  as  well  as  Americans  could  do  whnt 

run  had  said  and  done  iff  it.    That  e 

if  it  came  from  the  South,  would  be  made  very  welcome  in 
Liverpool,  of  course,  I  knew.  If  private  enterprise  could  bring 
it,  it  might  be  brought.  But  toe  very  declaration  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell  was  the  surest  pledge  that  England  as  a 
nation  would  not  interfere,  even  to  supply  her  own  wants.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  eager  words  all  this  would  bring 
about;  bnt  I  never  found  that  eager  words  led  to  feelings 
which  were  personally  host; 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  New  !  Ihode  Island  as  be. 

ing  the  Brighton,  and  Tenby,  and  Scarborough  of  New  En- 

Sland.     And  the  glory  of  Newport  it  bv  no  means  confined  to 
'ow  England,  but  is  shared  by  New  York  and  Washington, 


t 
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nil  in  ordinary  yearn  by  the  extreme  South.  It  i*  the  habit 
nf  American*  to  go  l©  some  watering  place  every  summer, — 
that  is,  to  tome  place  either  of  sea  water  or  of  inland  waters. 

England;  more  in  Ireland  than  In 
eland;  but,  I  think,  more  in  the  States  than  even  in  In 
Bm  of  all  soch  summer  haunts,  Newport  is  supposed  to  be  in 
many  ways  the  most  captivating.     In  the  first  place  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  fashionable,  ami  in  the  next  place  it  is  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful.     We  divided  on  going  to  Newport, — 
led  thither  by  the  latter  reputation  rather  than  the  former. 
As  we  were  still  in  the  early  part  of  September  wo  expected  to 
lad  the  place  fall,  bnt  in  this  wc  were  disappointed ; — disap- 
pointed, 1  r  than  gratified,  although  a  crowded  house 
at  such  a  place  is  certainly  a  nuisance.     Baft  •  houso  wli 
prepared  to  make  op  six  hundred  bed*,  and  which  is  called  on 
to  make  np  only  twenty-five  becomes,  after  a  while,  somewhat 
■daneholy.    Tin?  natural  depression  of  the  landlord  communi- 

i  to  his  servants,  nnd  from  the  servant*  it  dc 
to  the  twenty-five  guests,  who  wander  about  the  long  passages 
aad  deserted  balconies  like  the  ghosts  of  those  of  the  summer 
Tiiitors,  who  cannot  rest  quietly  in  their  graves  at  home. 
In  England  we  know  nothing  of  hotels  prepared  for  six  bun- 
i-.  :iil  of  whom  are  expected  to  live  in  common. 
Domestic  architects  would   be  frightened  at  the  dimensions 
arc  needed,  and  at  the  number  of  apartments  which  are 
r  one  roof.     Wo  went  to  the  Ocean 
at  Newport,  oi  irst  entered  the  hall  un- 

der a  ••  :'i  aa  the  house,  and  made  our  way  into  the 

passage,  that  we  bad  been  taken  to  a  well-arranged  barrack. 
n  rooms?"  I  asked,  as  a  man  always  doe*  ask  on  first 
rrachi:  an.     "Rooms  enough,"  the  clerk  said.     "  AY • 

lave  <  i  ere."     Uut  that  fifty  dwindled  down  to  twenty- 

rive  during  the  next  day  or  two. 

a  melancholy  set,  the  ladies  appearing  to  be  afflicted 
way  worso  than  the  gentlemen,  on  account  of  their  en- 
■o  from  tobacco.     What  eon  twelve  ladies  do 
scattered  about  a  drawing-room,  so-called,  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  two  hundred?    The  drawing-room  at  the  Ocean 
Hotel.  Newport,  ii  not  as  big  aaWeetn  'ill,  but  would, 

I  should  think,  make  a  very  good  Houao  of  Commons  for  the 
b  nation.     Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  lady  when  she  walks 
into  such  a  room  intending  to  spend  her  evening  than, 
finds  six  or  seven  other  ladies  located  on  various  sofas  at  ter- 
distanocs — all  strangers  to  her.    She  bas  come  to  New 
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I>ort  probably  to  enjoy  herself;  and  nx,  in  accordance  with  tl 
customs  of  the  place,  she  lias  dined  at  two,  she  has  nothini 
jt  (or  ili>.:  evening  hut  the  society  of  that  huge  furn 
cavern.      Her  husband,  il'  she   have  iiw,  Of  her  father,  or  her 
lover,  lias  probably  antemd  the  room  with  her.     But  a 
has  never  the  courage  to  endure  such  a  position  long, 
sidles  out  with  man  muttered  excuse,  and  seeks  solace  with  ; 
cigar.    The  lady,  after  half  an  hour  of  contemplation,  cree 
silently  near  some  companion  in  the  desert,  and  suggests  in 
whisper  that  Newport  does  not  seem  to  bo  very  full  at  preset 

\Vi'  stayed  there  for  a  week,  and  were  very  melancholy; 
in  our  melancholy  we  still  talked  of  the  war.  Americans  ar 
said  to  be  given  to  bragging,  and  it  is  a  sin  of  which  I  can  not 
altogether  acquit  them.  Hut  I  havo  constantly  been  surprised 
at  hearing  the  Northern  speak  of  their  own  military  acnicvo- 
DMOta  with  any  thing  hut  self-praise.  "We've  been  whipj 
sir;  and  Wt  shall  he  whipped  again  before  we've  done; 
common  well  whipped  we  shall  he."  "We  began  coward!; 
and  mere  riMd  to  teed  our  own  regiment*  through  one  of  i 
own  cities."  This  alluded  to  a  demand  that  had  been  made  on 
the  Government,  that  troops  going  to  Washington  should  not 
be  sent  through  Baltimore,  because  of  the  strong  feeling  for 
rebellion  which  was  known  to  exist  in  tliat  city.  President 
Lincoln  complied  with  this  request,  thinking  it  well  to  avoid  a 
collision  between  the  mob  and  the  soldiers.  "  We  began  cow- 
ardly, and  now  we're  going  on  cowardly,  and  darn't  attack 
them.  Well;  when  we've  been  whipped  often  enough,  then 
we  shall  learn  the  trade."  Now  all  this, — and  I  heard  much 
of  east)  a  nature, — could  not  be  called  boasting.  But  yet  with 
it  all  there  was  a  substratum  of  confidence.  I  have  heard 
northern  gentlemen  complaining  of  the  President,  complaining 
Of  all  Mi  ministers  one  after  another,  complaining  of  the  con- 
tnwtora  who  were  robbing  the  army,  of  the  commanders  who 
did  not  know  how  to  command  the  army,  and  of  the  army  it- 
self which  did  not  know  how  to  obey;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  have  discussed  the  matter  witli  any  Northerner  who 
wotdd  admit  a  doubt  as  to  ultimate  success. 

We  were  certainly  rather  melancholy  at  Newport,  and  tho 
empty  house  may  perhaps  have  given  its  tone  to  the  discus- 
sions on  the  war.  I  confess  that  I  could  not  stand  tho  .draw- 
ing-room— the  ladies'  drawing-room  as  such-like  rooms  are  al- 
ways called  at  the  hotels,  and  that  I  basely  deserted  my  wife. 
I  could  not  stand  it  cither  hero  or  elsewhere,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  other  husbauds, — ay,  and  even  lovers, — were  as  hard 
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pressed  m  myself.  I  protest  that  there  is  no  spot  on  the  earth's 
tarfacc  so  dear  to  rue  as  my  own  ili  :r.»  ;n_r-room,  or  rather  my 
rilc's  drawing-room  at  home ;  that  I  am  not  a  man  given  huge- 
ly to  clubs,  but  one  rather  rejoicing  in  the  rustle  of  petticoats, 
fake  to  have  women  in  the  »amo  room  with  me.  Hut  .-it  theso 
hotels  I  found  myself  driven  away, — propelled  as  it  wen  by 
tome  unknown  force, — to  absent  myaell  from  the  feminine 
bunts.  Anything  was  mora  palatable  than  litem ;  even  "  li- 
quoring up"  at  a  nasty  bar,  or  smoking  in  a  comfortless 
Big-room  among  a  deluge  of  American  newspapers.  And  1  pro- 
tot  also, — hoping  as  I  do  so  that  I  may  say  much  in  this  vol- 
ume to  prove  the  truth  of  such  protestation, — that  this  BOO 
&wn  no  fault  oi  mean  women.     They  are  as  lovoJy  i 

Mr  own  women.     Taken  generally,  they  arc  better  instruct 
—diii  kpa  not  bettor  educated.    They  an;  seldom  trnu- 

bkd  with  mouvaisi  I  do  not  say  it  in  irony,  but  beg- 

gsg  tliat  the  words  mat  be  taken  :ii  i.'uir  proper  meaning. 
They  can  always  talk,  and  very  often  can  talk  well.  But  when 
aaembled  in  these  vast,  cavernous,  would-be  luxuri- 

es*, but  in  truth  horribly  comfortless  hotel  drawing-rooms,- 
tiey  are  unapproachable.    1  have  seen  lovers,  whom  I  hav 
bown  to  be  raven,  unable  to  remain  five  minutes  in  tho  i 
•vera  with  their  beloved  ones. 

And  then  the  music?  There  is  always  a  piano  in  an  he 
erawing-room,  on  which,  of  course,  come  one  of  the  forlorn 
dies  is  generally  employed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  these  pianos 
are  in  tact,  at  a  rule,  louder  and  harsher,  more  violent  and  less 
musical,  than  other  instruments  of  the  kind.  They  seem  to  be 
so,  but.  that,  I  lake  it,  arise*  from  the  exceptional  mental  de- 
pression of  those  who  have  to  listen  to  them.  Then  the  ladle 
or  probably  some  one  lady,  will  sing,  and  as  she  hears  her  01 

ring  and  echo  through  the  lofty  corners  and  round  the 
walls,  she  is  surprised  at  her  own  force,  and  with  in- 
creased efforts  sings  louder  and  still  louder.  She  is  tempted  to 
that  she  is  suddenly  gifted  with  some  power  of  vocal  mel- 
ody unknown  to  her  before,  and  tilled  with  the  glory  of  her 
owu  performance  shouts  till  the  whole  house  rings.  At  snch 
moments  she  at  least  is  Iiappy,  if  no  one  else  is  so.  Looking  1 
the  general  sadness  of  her  portion,  who  can  grudge  her  such 
happiness? 

And  then  the  children, — babies,  I  should  say  if  I  were  speak- 
ing of  English  bairns  of  their  age;  but  seeing  that  they  are 
Americans,  I  hardly  dare  to  call  them  children.     Tho  actual 
of  these  perfectly  civilized  and  highly  educated  beings  may 
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be  from  three  to  four.  One  will  often  see  five  or  six 
seated  at  the  long  dinner-table  of  the  hotel,  breakfasting 
during  with  their  elders,  and  going  through  the  ccrcmon y 
all  the  gravity,  and  more  than  all  the  decorum  of  their  grand- 
fathers.  When  I  was  three  years  old  I  had  not  yet,  as  I  im- 
agine, been  promoted  beyond  a  .silver  spoon  of  my  own  where- 
wit.h  to  eat  my  bread  and  milk  in  the  nursery,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  I  VM  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  nursemaid,  as 
I  gobbled  up  my  minecd  mutton  mixed  with  potatoes  and  gra- 
vy. Bui  at  bold  lift  in  the  States  the  adtdt  infant  lisps  to  the 
waiter  for  everything  at  table,  handles  his  fish  with  epicurean 
delicacy,  is  choice  ib  his  selection  of  pickles,  very  particular 
that  his  beefsteak  at  breakfast  shall  be  hot,  and  is  instant  in 
his  demand  for  fresh  ice  in  his  water.  But  perhaps  his,  or  iu 
this  case  her,  retreat  from  the  room  when  the  meal  is  over,  is 
the  <•/<*/'  (fawns  of  the  whole  performance.  The  little  preco- 
cious tall-blown  beauty  of  four  signifies  that  she  has  complet- 
ed her  meal, — or  is  "  through"  her  dinner,  as  she  would  ex- 
press it,— by  carefully  extricating  herself  from  the  napkin  which 
has  been  tucked  around  her.  Then  the  waiter,  ever  attentive 
to  her  movements,  draws  back  the  chair  on  which  she  is  seat- 
ed, and  the  young  lady  glides  to  the  floor.  A  little  girl  in  Old 
Hand  would  scramble  down,  but  little  girls  in  New  England 
in  ver  scramble.  Her  father  and  mother,  who  are  no  more 
than  her  chief  ministers,  walk  before  her  out  of  the  saloon,  and 
then  she, — swims  after  them.  But  swimming  is  not  the  prop- 
er word.  Fishes  in  making  their  way  through  the-  water  as- 
sist, or  rather  impede,  their  motion  with  no  dorsal  riggle.  No 
annual  taught  to  move  directly  by  its  Creator  adopts  a  gait  so 
useless,  and  at  the  same  time  so  graceless.  Many  women,  hav- 
ing received  their  lessons  in  walking  from  a  less  eligible  in- 
structor, do  move  in  this  way,  and  such  women  this  unfortu- 
nate little  lady  has  been  instructed  to  copy.  The  peculiar  step 
to  which  I  allude  is  to  be  seen  often  on  the  Boulevards  iu  Par- 
is. It  is  to  bo  seen  more  often  in  second  rate  French  towns, 
and  among  fourth  rate  French  women.  Of  all  signs  in  women 
betokening  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  and  aptitude  to  bad  morals,  it 
is  the  surest.  And  this  is  the  gait  of  going  which  American 
mothers, — some  American  mothers  I  should  say, — love  to  teach 
their  daughters !  As  a  comedy  at  an  hotel,  it  is  very  delight- 
ful, but  in  private  life  I  should  object  to  it. 
.  To  me  Newport  could  never  be  a  place  charming  by  reason 
of  its  own  charms.  That  it  is  a  very  pleasant  place  when  it  is 
full  of  people  and  the  people  are  in  spirits  and  happy,  I  do  not 
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Rut  then  the  visitor*  would  bring,  as  fiir  as  I  am  con- 

iritnes*  with  thi-in.     Tin- en;.  inc.     To 

:.■  beat  portions  ol  the  coast  of  Wale*  or 
Cornwall, — or  better  still,  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  o:  ; 
snd  K  instance, — it  would  not  be  in  any  way  remark- 

able.    It  is  by  no  moans  equal  to  Dieppe  or  Biarritz,  and  not 
to  be  talked  of  in  the  samo  breath  with  Spejuda.    This  hoi 

all  built  away  from  the  sea;  so  that  one  cannot  sit 
;iy  of  the  waves  from  one's  window.    Nor  are 
ro  pleasant  rambling  paths  down  among  the  rocks,  and  from 
i  to  another.    There  is  excellent  bathing  for 
those  who  like  bathing  on  shelving  sand.     I  don't.     The  spot 
is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hotel*,  and  to  this  the  bathers  are 
carried  in  omnibuses.    Till  one  o'clock  ladies  bathe; — which 
operation,  however,  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the  bathing 
of  men,  but  rather  necessitates  it  as  regards  those  men  who 
hare  ladies  with  them.     For  hero  ladies  and  gentlemen  bathe- 
in  deoorons  dresses,  and  arc  very  polite  to  each  other.     I  HUM 
say,  that  I  think  ||  have  tin:  best  of  it.     My  idea  of  sea- 

bathing for  my  own  g  m  is  not  compatible  with  a  full 

unit  ofel  I  own  that  my  tastes  are  vulgar  and  perhaps 

00*01  i  bul  I  love  to  jump  into  the  deep  ol  >m  off* 

rock,  and  I  love  to  bo  hampered  by  no  outward  I  rata 

as  I  do  so.     For  ordinary  bathers,  for  all  ladies,  ami  for  men 
less  savage  in  their  instincts  than  I  am,  the  bathing  at  No  w j>ort 
>od. 
The  private  houses — villaircsideneesas  they  would  bo  termed 
by  an  auctioneer  in  England — are  excellent.     M  'mm 

are,  in  fact,  largo  mansions,  and  are  surrounded  with  ground*, 
whi  e  shrubs  grow  up,  will  be  very  beautiful    Some 

have  large,  well-kept  lawns,  stretching  down  to  the  rocks,  and 
these  to  my  tasto  give  the  charm  to  Newport.     I 
about  two  mile)'  ahng  the  coast.     Should  my  lot  ::ido 

me  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  become  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  "  villa  residences," 
1  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  "gone  iu"  for  hotel  life 
ewport. 
hired  saddle-horses  and  rode  out  nearly  the  length  of 
the  island,     It  was  all  very  well,  bat  there  was  little  in  it  re- 
markable cither  as  regards  cultivation  or  scenery.     We  found 
nothing  that  it  would  bo  possible  either  to  describe  or  rcmem- 
.mericans  of  the  United  States  have  had  time  to 
■  pulatc  vast  cities,  but  they  i  pel  bid  timo 

to  n  ■!>  pretty  aoatMry.    Outlying  grand 
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scenery  is  given  by  nature ;  but  the  prcttincs*  of  home  scenery 
is  a  Murk  Hi  art.  It  comes  frOBJ  the  thorough  draining  of  land, 
from  the  planting  and  subsequent  thinning  of  trees,  from  the 
controlling  of  waters,  and  OOMto&t  use  of  niinuii  i  of 

brokn  hind.  Jn  another  hundred  yean  or  so  Rhode  Island 
may  be,  j>> -l-luij •:-,  as  pretty  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tho  horses 
which  we  got,  were  not  good.  They  were  unhandy  and  badly 
mouthed,  anil  that  which  my  v.  Ufa  rode  was  allot;. -ther  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  walking.  We  hired  then  from  an  Englishman, 
who  had  established  himself  at  New  York  as  a  riding-most 
for  ladies,  and  who  had  come  to  Newport  for  the  season 
the  tnae  hmftimii  He  complained  to  mo  with  much  bit" 
ness  of  the  saddle-horses  which  came  in  Iris  way,— of  co« 
thinking  that  it  was  tho  special  business  of  a  country  to  _ 
dnca  saddle-horses, — as  I  think  it  the  special  business  of 
country  to  produce  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ot  good  quality.  A' 
cording  to  him,  riding  has  not  yet  become  an  American  ar 
and  hence  the  awkwardness  of  American  horses.  "  Lord  bless 
you,  sir !  they  don't  give  an  animal  a  chance  of  a  mouth."  In 
this  he  alluded  only.  I  pro-nine,  to  saddle-horses.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  trott  big-horses,  but  I  should  imagine  that  a  line 
month  must  bo  au  essential  requisito  for  a  trotting-match  in 
harness.  As  regards  riding  at  Newport,  wo  were  not  tempted 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  The  number  of  carriages  which  wo 
saw  there, — remembering  as  1  did  that  tho  place  was  compar- 
atively empty, — and  their  general  smartness,  surprised  mc  very 
much.  It  seemed  that  cverv  lady  with  a  house  of  her  own 
had  also  ber  own  carriage.    Theia  carriages  were  always  open, 

and  the   law  ©f  thai  and  imperatively  demand*  that  tho  occu- 

tunts  shall  cover  their  knees  with  a  worked  worsted  apron  of 
rilliant  colours.  These  aprons  at  first,  I  confess,  seemed 
tawdry;  but  the  eye  soon  becomes  used  to  bright  colours,  in 
carnage  aprons  as  well  as  in  architecture,  aud  I  soon  learned 
to  like  them. 

Rhode  Island,  as  the  Stale  is  usually  called,  is  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union.  I  may  perhaps  best  show  its  disparity  to 
Other  Btatea  by  saying  that  NeW  "\  ork  extends  about  250  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west; 
whereas  the  State  called  Rhode  Island  is  about  forty  miles  long 
by  twenty  broad,  independently  of  certain  small  islands.  It 
would,  in  fact,  not  form  a  considerable  addition  if  added  on  to 
many  of  the  other  States.  Nevertheless,  it  has  all  the  same 
powers  of  self-government  as  are  possessed  by  such  nationali- 
ties as  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  sends 
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two  senators  to  the  Senate  at  Washington,  as  do  those  enor- 

States.    Small  as  the  State  is,  Bl  id  it*elf  forms 

but  a  small  portion  of  it.    The  authorized  and  proper  name  of 

the  State  is  Providence  Plantatiou  and  Rhode  Island,     Roger 

ua  was  the  first  founder  of  the  colony,  and  he  ettabl 
himself  on  the  mainland  at  a  spot  which  he  called  Providence. 
Hero  now  stands  the  city  of  Provident  af  town  of  the 

Slate;  and  a  thriving,  comfortablo  town  it  seems  to  be.  Ml  of 
bonks,  fed  by  railways  and  steamers,  and  going  ahead  quite  an 
■(sickly  as  Roger  Williams  could  in  his  fondest  hopes  have  de 
wrod. 

Rhode  Island,  as  I  have  said,  has  all  the  attributes  of  gov- 
ernment in  common  with  her  stouter  and  more  famous  sisters. 
SU  has  a  governor,  and  an  upper  house,  and  a  lower  house  of 
legislature ;  und  she  is  somewhat  fantastic  in  the  use  of  these 
canititational  powers,  for  she  calls  on  them  to  sit  now  in  one 
town  and  now  in  another.  Providence  is  the  capital  of  the- 
ism: ;  but  the  Rhode  Island  parliament  sits  sometimes  at  Prev- 
alence and  sometimea  at  Newport.  At  stated  times  also 
toco)  I,  and  at  Other  Bitted  times  :it  Kiu.cs- 

ton,  and  at  other*  at  East  (  b.    Of  all  legislative  as- 

•  lie  most  peripatetic  Universal  suffrage  does 
not  absolutely  prevail  in  this  State,  a  certain  property  qt 
cation  bring  necessary  to  confer  a  right  to  vote  even  lor  the 
State  Representatives.  I  should  think  it  would  be  well  for  all 
panics  it  the  whole  State  could  bo  swallowed  up  by  Massachu- 
setts or  by  Connecticut,  either  of  which  lie  conveniently  lor  lbs 
i  presume  tb3t  any  suggestion  of  such  a  nature  would 
be  regarded  as  treason  by  the  men  of  Providence  Plantation. 

returned  back  to  .Boston  by  Attlcborough,  a  town  at 
which  in  ordinary  times  the  wholo  population  is  support*' I  I  y 
the  jewellers'  trade.  It  is  a  place  with  a  speciality,  upon  which 
speciality  it  has  thriven  well  and  become  :i  town.  But  the  spe- 
ciality is  one  ill  adapted  for  times  of  war;  and  we  were  as- 
sured" thai  the  trade  was  for  the  present  M  an  end.  What  man 
could  now-a-days  buy  jewels,  or  even  what  woman,  BMtog  that 
ererytiiing  would  be  required  for  the  war?  I  do  not  say  that 
.bstinence  from  luxury  has  been  begotten  altogether  by 
ing  of  patriotism.  The  direct  taxes  which  all  Americans 
will  now  be  called  on  to  pay,  have  had,  and  will  have  much  to 
do  with  such  abstinence.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  jewellers 
of  Attlcborough  have  gone  altogether  to  the  wall. 
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MAINE,  NEW   BAKP8BIBB,  ami   vi:;:m'>\t. 

Pehhaps  1  ought  to  assume  that  all  the  world  in  England 
knows  that  that  portion  of  the  United  States  called  New  En- 
glund  consists  of  the  nx  States  of  Main.',  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, ltfmeii  Imiiallii  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.    This  is 

ii'ly  the  land  of  Yankees,  and  bOOfl  can  properly  he  called 
\  .inkers  but  those  wlio  belong  to  Xew  England.  I  liavc  named 
(bo  St. iir-  at  nearly  W  Bftay  be  in  order  from  the  North  down- 
wards. Of  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest.  Mate  in  the  Union,  I 
have  already  said  what  little  I  have  to  say.  Of  these  six  States 
Boston  may  be  called  the  capital.  Not  that  it  is  so  in  any  civil 
or  political  sense ; — it  is  simply  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 
But  as  it  is  tin-  Athena  of  tho  Western  world;  as  it  was  the 
cradle  of  American  freedom ;  as  everybody  of  course  knows 
that  into  Boston  harbour  was  thrown  the  tea  which  George  III. 
would  tax,  and  that  at  Boston,  on  account  of  that  and  similar 
tBXM,  sprang  np  the  new  revolution;  and  as  it  has  grown  in 
wealth,  and  fame,  and  siac  beyond  other  towns  in  New  1 
gland,  it  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  regard  it  a*  tho  capital  of 
these  six  Northern  States,  without  guilt  of  lite  mo/safe'  towards 
the  other  five.  To  me,  I  confess,  this  Northern  ■  1  i «.  i  - i . . i »  of  our 
once  unruly  colonies  is,  and  alwnv*  has  been,  the  dearest.     I 

a  Puritan  myself,  and  Buoy  that  had  I  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  Puritans,  I  ihotUd  have  been  anti-Puritan  to  the  full  i 
tent  Of  my  capabilities.      But  I  should    have   been   so  through 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  actuated  by  that  love  of  < 
rights  and  an  biefa  men  call  loyalty.    If  the  Canadas 

to  rebel  now,  I  should  be  for  putting  down  tin  im 

With  a  -trong  hand;  but  not  the  less  have  I  an  idea  that  it  will 
become  tho  Canadas  to  rebel  and  assert  their  mdependenot  at 
some  future  period; — unless  it  be  conceded  to  them  • 
such  rebellion.     Who,  on  looking  back,  can  now  refuse  to  ad« 
mire  the  political  aspirations  of  the  English  I'u  line 

t<>  acknowledge  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  what  they  did?     It 
was  by  them  that  these  States  of  New  Englan  I 

)    same  hither  stating  tin  mselvefl  to  be  pilgrims,  and  as 
hey  first  plao  feet  on  that  hallowed  roek  at  Plym- 

outh, on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts.     They  •  ame  bete  .i 
by  no  thirst  oi  I .  by  no  greed  for  gold,  dreaming  of 

Western  empire  such  as  Ooi  achieved  and  Kalcigh  " 
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raeditatcd.    Thoy  desired  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  lights, 

in  harmony  under  their  own  laws,  and  feeling  tha 
ouster  could  claim  a  right  to*  pal  a  heel  upon  their  necks.    And 
hi  it  :  _'I,-iti.1,  m  those  days,  earthly 

misters  were  mill  apt  to  pat  iheif  heels  on  tbe  necks  of  men. 
Toe  Star  Chamber  was  gone,  but  bad  not  yet  reigned, 

earthly  re  ever  higher  than  these,  or  more 

manly  ?    And  venal  earthly  eflbrts  ever  led  to  grander  reealtef 
: mined  to  go  to  Portland,  in  Maine,  from  thence  to 
i  bite  Mountains  m  New  Hampshire — the  American 
3»  they  love  to  call  themselves, — and  then  on  toQncbecarul  tip 
throngh  the  two  Canadas  to  Niagara;  and  this  route  •. 
lowed.     From  Boston  to  Portland  we  travelled  by  railroad, — 
the  carriages  on  which  arc  in  America  always  called  cars.     A  nd 
here  X  beg,  once  for  all,  to  enter  my  protest  loudly  against  the 
manner  in  which  these  conveyances  are  conducted.    The  one 
grand  fault — there  are  other  smaller  faults — but  the  obe  grand 
fault  is  that  they  admit  but  one  class.    Two  reasons  for  this 
are  given.    Tbe  first  is  that  the  finances  of  the  compani 
not  admit  of  a  divided  accommodation ;  and  the  second  is  that 
the  republican  nature  of  the  people  will  not  brook  a  superior 
or  aristocratic  classification  of  travelling.     As  regards  the  first, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  it.     If  a  more  expensive  man- 
ner of  railway  travelling  will  pay  in  England,  it  would 
do  so  here.    Were  a  better  class  of  carriages  organiy 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  would  use  them  in  the  United 
in  any  country  in  Europe.     And  it  seems  to  In-  evi- 
that  in  arranging  that  there  shall  lie  only  OM  rate  of 
travelling,  iced  on  poor  travellers  i  \:ictly  in 

prop"  made  cheap  to  those  who  are  not  poor.    For 

relasaea,  travelling  in  America  is  by  no  means  cheap, 
—the  average   rate  being,  as   far  M  I   can  judge,  fully    three- 
halfpence  a  mile.     It  Li  manifest  that  dearer  rates  lor  one  clasa 
i  allow  of  cheaper  rates  for  the  other;  and  th.it  iii  tide 
neral  travelling  would  bo  encouraged  and  increased. 
1    lo  not  believe  that  tho  question  of  expenditure  hti 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.    I  conceive  it  to  bo  true  that  tho 
to  put  themselves  at  variance  with  tho  gen- 
people.    If  so  tho  railways  may  be  right. 
But  then,  on  the  other  band,  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
in  such  case  be  wrong.     Such  a  feeling  argues  a  total 
■■iatalra  at  .lure  of  that  liberty  and  equality  for  the  se- 

curity of  which  tho  people  is  60  anxious,  and  that  mistake  tho 


very  one  which  has  mado  shipwreck  so  many  attempts  tit  free- 
don  in  other  countries.  It  argues  that  eonfasion  between  so- 
cial and  political  equality  whie.li  has  led  astray  imtltit ikIos  who 
liavo  longed  for  liberty  lervently.Dut  who  have  Dot  thought  of 
ii  .:n.  fully.  If  a  lirxt-c.la.ss  railway  carriage  should  be  held  as 
i-ive,  so  should  a  first-class  house,  or  a  first-cJAM  bone,  or 
A  first-class  dinner.  But  first-class  houses,  first-class  horses,  and 
first-class  dinners  are  very  rife  iu  America.  Of  course  it  may 
bo  said  that  the  expenditure  shown  in  these  last-named  objects 
is  private-  expenditure,  end  cannot  be  controlled;  and  that  rail- 
way travelling  is  of  a  puhlic  nature,  and  can  be  made  subject 
to  public  opinion.  But  the  fault  is  in  that  public  opinion  which 
desires  to  control  matters  of  this  nature.  Such  an  arrangement 
partakes  of  all  the  vice  of  rw  sumptuary  law,  and  sumptuary  laws 
are  in  their  very  essence  mistakes.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should 
always  have  all  for  which  he  is  willing  to  pay.  If  ho  desire* 
and  obtains  more  than  is  good  for  him,  the  punishment,  and 
tli ii.  also  the  preventive,  will  come  from  other  sources. 

It  will  he  said  that  the  American  ears  arc  good  enough  for 
all  purpose*.  The  seats  are  not  very  hard,  and  the  room  for 
sitting  is  sufficient.  Nevertheless  I  deny  that  they  are  good 
enough  for  all  purposes.  They  are  very  long,  and  to  enter 
them  and  find  a  place  often  requires  a  struggle  and  almost  a 
fight.  There  is  rarely  any  person  to  tell  a  stranger  which  car 
he  should  enter.  One  never  meets  an  uncivil  or  unruly  man, 
but  the  women  of  the  lower  ranks  are  not  courteous.  Amer- 
ican ladies  love  to  lie  at  ease  in  their  carriages,  as  thoroughly 
as  do  our  women  in  Ilydo  Park,  and  to  those  who  arc  u 
such  luxury,  travelling  by  railroad  in  their  own  country  must 
l>c  grievous.  I  wonld  not  wish  to  be  thought  a  Sybarite  my- 
;elt,  or  to  be  held  as  complaiuing  because  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  givo  np  my  seat  to  women  with  babies  and  band- 
boxes who  have  accepted  the  courtesy  with  very  scanty  gra< 
I  have  homo  worse  things  than  these,  and  have  roughed 
much  in  my  days  from  want  of  means  and  other  reasons.  Nor 
am  I  yet  so  old  but  what  I  can  rough  it  still.  Nevertheless 
like  to  MS.  'lungs  as  well  dono  as  is  practicable,  and  railway 
travelling  in  the  States  is  not  well  done.  I  feel  bound  to  say 
as  much  as  this,  and  now  I  have  said  it,  once  for  all. 

Few  cities,  or  localities  for  cities,  have  fairer  natural  advant- 
ages than  Portland — and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Portland  have  done  much  in  turning  them  to  account.  IUl 
town  is  not  the  capital  of  the  State  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Augusta,  which  is  further  to  tbo  North,  on  the  Kenncbco  riv 
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*t,  Is  the  seat  of  tbo  State  Government  for  Maine.    It  is  very 

jeseral  -c  that  the  States  do  not  hold  tbei 

im  carry  on  their  government  at  their  chief  tow-tm.     Augusta 

i  is  the  capital  of  Maine.     Of  the  Star  i 
T«k,  Albany  i*  the  capital,  and  not  the  oil  btari  the 

oia,  Harrisburg  and  nol  I 
iddphia  is  the  capital.    I  think  the  idea  has  been  that,  old  : 
ianed  notions  wore  bad  In  that  they  were  old-fashioned ;  and 
•iat  a  new  people,  boun<l  by  no  prejudices,  might  mm 
make  improvement  by  choosing  for  themselves  new  way-,     ft 
American  politicians  have  not  been  the  first  in  the  world 
sho  have  thought  that  any  change  must  bo  a  change  for  the 
tetter.     The  assigned  reason  U  tl.  J  position  ofUioso- 

kcted  political  capitals:  but  I  have  generally  found  tin  red 
commercial  capital  to  bo  easier  of  access  than  the  smaller  town 
in  wbi'  1 0  legislative  houses  are  obliged  to  collect  them- 

lehrflB. 

at  must  lie  the  natural  excellence!  of  the  harbour  of  Port- 
land will  Ik;  understood  «  hen  it  is  borne  in  mind  th.-it  the  Great 
Eastern  can  enter  it  at  all  times,  and  that  it  can  lie  along  the 
wharves  at  any  hour  of  the  tide.  The  wharves  which  hare  been 
prcpa  er — and  of  which  I  will  say  a  word  further  by- 

v — are  joined  to  and  in  fact  are  a  portion  of  the  station  of 
ind  Trunk  Kail  way,  which  runs  from  Portland  up  to 
i  i .     So  that  passengers  lauding  at  Port  land  out  of  n  \ 
so  largo  even  as  the  Great  Eastern  can  walk  at  once  on 
and  goods  can  be  passed  on  to  the  railway  without  anv  of  tilt 
ioval.     I  will  not  «ay  that  there  is  DO  Other  harbour 
iu  the  world  that  would  allow  of  this,  but  I  do  not  know  any 
other  that  would  do  so. 

lrmu  Portland  a  lino  of  railway,  called  as  a  whole  bj 
uamo  of  tbo  Canada  Grand  Trunk  line,  runs  across  the  State  of 
Maine  tlii''  Northern  parte  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ycr- 

inch  striking  from  Richmond,  a  little 
within  the  limits  of  Canada,  to  Quebec,  and  down  the  St.  I~i-.v- 
Riviere  du  Loup.    The  main  lino  is  oontiOMd  from 
.Montreal,  through  Upper  Canada  to  Toronto,  and  from  thence 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.     The  total  di-tanro  tlius 
sed  is  in  a  direct  line  about  900  miles.     From  Detroit 
is  railway  communication  through  tin-  immense  North- 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  than 
perhaps  the  surface  of  the  globe  affords  no  finer  districts  for 
purposes  of  agriculture.    The  produce  of  the  two  Canada.- 
be  poured  forth  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  the  men  of  the  East- 
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eni  world  must  throng  into  these  lands,  by  moans  of  thin  r.Vl- 
road, — ami, as  at  present  arranged,  through  tin-  harbour  of  Port- 
land. At  present  the  line  has  been  opened,  and  they  who  have 
opened  arc  sorely  suffering  in  pocket  for  what  th«y  hare  done, 
km  of  the  railway  is  rather  one  applying  to  Canada 
than  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  will  therefore  leave  it  for  the 
present. 

Bat  the  Great  Eastern  has  never  been  to  Portland,  and  an 
far  as  I  know  DM  no  intention  of  going  there.    She  was,  I  be- 

built  with  that  object.  At  any  rate  it  was  | 
during  her  building  that  such  was  her  destiny,  and  the 
landers  believed  it  with  a  perfect  faith.  They  went  to  work 
and  bnHt  wharrea  cxproflgly  for  her;  two  wharves  prepared  to 
lit  her  two  gangways,  or  ways  of  exit  and  entrance.  They 
built  a  hnge  botel  to  receive  her  passengers.  They  prepared 
for  her  advent  with  a  full  conviction  that  a  millennium  of  trade 
was  about  to  be  wafted  to  their  happy  port.  "Sir,  the  town 
has  expended  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  expectation  of 
that  ship,  and  that  ship  has  deceived  us."  So  was  the  matter 
spoken  of  tome  by  an  intelligent  Portlander.  I  explained  to 
that  intelligent  gentleman  that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
WOold  go  :-  v,  r y  little  way  towards  making  up  the  loss  9 

the  uMortoned  vessel  had  oooaai 1  on  the  other  side  of  the 

1  not  in  words  express  gratification  at  this  in- 
formation, bit  ho  looked  it.    The  matter  was  as  ii  v. 
partnerebrp  without  deed  of  contract  between  the  Portlander* 
and  the  •  hat  •. •holders  of  the  vessel,  and  the  Portlanders,  though 
they  also  have  suffered  their  losses,  have  not  had  the  worst  of  it. 

Hut  there  are  still  good  days  in  store  for  the  town.    Though 
i  eat  Eastern  has  not  gone  there,  other  :    K   i  >|    . 

more  profitable  if  less  in  size,  must  eventually  find  their  way 
thither.  At  present  the  Canada  line  of  packets  rum  to 
land  only  during  those  months  in  which  it  is  shut  ont  fro: 
St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec  by  ice.  But  the  St.  Lawrence  ami 
c  cannot  offer  the  advantages  which  Portland  enjoys,  and 
that  big  hotel  and  thoso  new  wharves  will  not  have  been  built 
In  vain. 

I  have  said  that  a  good  time  is  coming,  but  I  would  by 
no  means  wish  to  signify  that  the  present  times  in  Portland 
are  bad.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  i  vet  saw  a 
town  with  more  evident  signs  of  v.     It  hi 

Bvery  mark  of  ample  means,  and  no  mark  of  povertj .     I 
abont  27,000  people,  and  for  that  ; 
I  irgo  space  of  ground.    The  streets  are  broad  and 
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built,  the  main  streets  not  running  in  thoso  absolutely  straight 
piralii  so  common  in  American  towns,  and  • 

distressing  to  English  eyes  and  English  feelings.     All  I 
Steep'  kvoted  exclusively  to  business,  are  ; 

•d  boi  by  trees — generally,  if  I  remember  right! 

the  beautiful  American  elm,  whose  drooping  boughs  have  all 
.■.■ace  of  Uio  willow  without  its  fantastic  melancl 

]>oorcr  streets  of  Portland  may  be  like  I  caiiiu.1 
lay,  I  saw  no  poor  treat,  Bui  .in  no  town  of  30,000  inbab 
itanu  did  I  ever  sec  so  many  houses  which  must  require  an 
expenditure  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  a  year  to  maintain 
■'<■■  n. 

place  too  is  beautifully  situated.     It  is  on  a  lone  prom- 
ontory, shape  of  a  peninsula: — for  the  neck 
joins  it  to  tin-  BJainhn.1  is  not  above  half  a  mile  across. 
But  though  tin?  town  thus  stands  out  into  tin-  sea,  it  is  not  cx- 
poccd  and  bleak.     The  harbour  again  U  surrounded  by  land, 
or  so  guarded  and  locked  by  buanas  as  to  form  u  aerial  of  s:ilt- 
:  round  the  town.     Of  thoso  islands  there 
are,  of  course.  365.    Travellers  who  write  their  travel*  are  con- 
ftontly  called  upon  to  record  that  number,  so  that  it  DM9 
be  considered  as  a  superlative  in  local  phraseology,  signifying 
a  very  great  many  indeed.     The  town  stands  between  two 
hills,  the  suburbs  or  outskirts  running  up  on  to  each  of  litem. 
The  one  looking  out  towards  the  sea  is  called  Monntjoy — 
e  obstinate  Americans  will  «ritu  it,  Munjoy  on  their 
maps.     From  tbence  the  view  out  to  il»'  harbour  and  beyond 
harbour  to  the  islands  is,  I  inav  not  say  unequalled,  or  I 
into  superlatives  myself;  but  it  is,  in 
;. .  squal  to  inythmg  I  have  seen.     Perhaps  it  is  more 
like  Cork  harbour,  as  seen  from  certain  heights  over  Passage 
ling  else  I  can  remember;  but  Portland  harbour, 
I.  equally  landlocked,  is  larger;  and  then  from  Portland 
is  as  it  were  a  river  outlet,  running  through  de- 
;  unalluriug  to  the  navigator,  but  delicious 
to  the  ayes  of  an  on  ial  traveller.    1  in  all  four 
.  which  appears  to  havo  been  nu 
y  for  the  Great  Eastern.     Then  thero  is  the  hill  looking 
inwards.     If  it  ha*  a  name  I  forget  it.     Tho  view  from  this  hill 
ver  the  wall                        ;e,  and  though  not  SO  extens- 
ive is  perhaps  as  pleasing  as  the  other. 

«  ays  of  tUf  people  seemed  to  be  quiet,  smooth,  orderly, 
1    republican.     There   i-   nothing  to  drink  in  Portland  of 
fur,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ncal  Dow,  the  Father  Malhew  of 
B  I 
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•  of  Maine,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  still  in  force  in 
that  State.  There  is  nothing  to  drink,  I  should  any,  in  such 
orderly  houses  as  that  T  selected.  '*  People  do  drink  some  in 
the  town,  they  say,"  said  my  hoslrss  to  me  ;  "  and  liquor  is  1o 
be  got.  Hut  I  never  vent  mi'  to  sell  any.  An  ill  na'.vned  jmt- 
son  might  turn  on  me,  ami  where  should  I  be  then?"  I  did 
not  press  her,  and  the  VM  good  enough  to  put  a  bottle  of  pOT- 
te  at  my  righl  hand  at  dinner,  for  which  I  observed  .the  m  . 
no  charge.  "But  they  advertise  beer  in  the  Bhop-windowa" 
I  paid  to  a  miui  who  wan  driving  me— "Scotch  ale,  and  bitter 
OMr.  A  mm  can  get.  drunk  on  them."  "Wa'al,  yes.  If  he 
goes  to  work  hard,  and  drinks  a  bucketful),"  said  the  driver, 
"perhaps  lie  mav."  From  which  and  other  things  I  gathered 
that  the  men  of  Maine  drank  pottle  deep  before  Mr.  Net]  Dow 
brought  his  exertions  to  a  successful  termination. 

The  Maine  Liquor  Law  still  stands  in  Maine,  and  is  the  law 
of  the  land  throughout  New  England;  but  it  is  not  actually 
put  in  force  in  the  other  States.  By  this  law  no  man  may  re- 
tail wine,  spirits,  or,  in  truth,  beer,  except  with  a  special  license, 
which  is  given  only  to  those  who  are  presumed  to  sell  them  as 
medicines.  A  man  may  have  what  he  likes  in  his  own  cellar 
for  his  own  use — Moh  at  least  is  the  actual  working  of  the  law 
— but  may  not  obtain  it  at  hotels  and  public-house*.  This  law, 
like  all  sumptuary  laws,  must  fail.      And  it  ia  Gut  tailing  even 

iii  Maine,  nut  it  did  appear  to  mo  from  mich  information  as 
I  rould  collect  that  the  passing  of  it  had  done  much  to  hinder 
and  repress  a  habit  of  bard  drinking  which  was  becoming  ter- 
ribly common,  not  only  in  the  towns  of  Maine,  but  among  the 
farmers  and  hired  labourers  in  the  country. 

But  if  the  men  and  women  of  Portland  may  not  drink  they 
may  cat,  aud  it  is  a  place,  I  should  say,  in  which  good  living 
on  that  sido  of  the  question  is  very  rife.     It  has  an  air  of  su- 

I'll1 plenty,  as  though  the  agonies  of  an  empty  stomach  were 

never  known  there.  The  faces  of  the  people  tell  of  three  reg- 
ular meals  of  meat  a  day,  and  of  digestive  powers  in  propor- 
tion. Oh  happy  Portlandcrs,  if  they  only  knew  their  own  good 
fortune !  They  get  up  early,  and  go  to  bed  early.  The  women 
■re  comely  and  sturdy,  able  to  take  caro  of  themselves  without 
any  fal-lal  of  chivalry ;  and  the  men  are  Bodate,  obliging,  and 
1  saw  the  young  girls  in  the  stroets,  coming  home 
from  their  tea-parties  at  nine  O  clock,  many  of  them  alone,  and 
all  with  some  basket  in  their  hands  which  betokened  an  even- 
ing  not  passed  absolutely  in  idleness.  No  fear  there  of  unruly 
questions  on  the  way,  or  of  insolence  from  the  ill-conducted  of 
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All  m,  or  seemed  to  be,  orderly,  Bleok,  and 
imolii  ! 'rolwbly  of  all  mode*  of  life  tli.it  :>re  allotted  to 

man  by  his  Creator,  life  :  btPPf.     One 

list,  I  retnentlmust  give,«T«a(oPorUmdl 

It  would    bo  well  if  they  could  make,  their   Creels  ut 
mucrial  harder  than  sand. 

I  must  not  leave  the  town  without  desiring  those  who  may 
vkit  it  to  mount  the  Obi  They  w  ill  from  i 

the  best  riew  of  the  harbour  and  of  the  surrounding  lend  ;  ami, 
if  they  chance  to  do  so  under  the  reign  of  the  pretest  I.- 
«f  die  signals,  tbey  will  find  a  man  there  able  and  willing  to 
tdl  them  everything  needful  about  the  State  of  Maine  in  gen- 
eral, and  t  irin  particular.  He  will  come  out  in  hi* 
•hirt  sleeves,  and,  like  a  true  American,  will  not  at  first  be  very 
utooth  in  his  courtesy ;  but  ho  will  wax  brighter  in  conversa- 
tion, and  if  not  stroked  the  wrong  way  will  turn  out  to  be  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  fellow.     Such  I  believe  to  bo  the  ease 

irlOSt  of  t'l 

t  Portland  we.  mado  our  way  up  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, which  lay  on  our  routo  to  Canada.  Now  I  would  ask  any 
:uy  readers  who  are  candid  enough  to  cxjkwo  their  own  ig- 
'Joranw  v.  hether  they  ever  heard,  or  at  any  rate  whether  thoy 
know  any  thing  of  the  White  Mountain*.  As  regards  myself 
I  confess  that  the  name  had  reached  my  ears ;  tliat  I  had  an 
>  ti.  irmed  an  intermediate  stage  bet  v. 

Mountains  and  the  Allcghcnica,  and  that  they  v. 
it  her  by  Mormons,  Indians,  or  simply  by  black 
Imm-s.  That  there  was  a  district  in  Now  England  containing 
intain  scenery  superior  t<>  ranch  that  in  vearlv  crowded  by 
tourist-  in  Europe,  that  this  U  to  be  reached!  with  case  by  rail- 
ways and  stagc-coachcs,  and  that  it  is  dotted  with  huge  hotels, 
almost  as  thickly  as  they  lie  in  Switzerland,  I  had  no  id 

scenery,  I  say,  is  superior  t  led  iu»d  classic 

Ian  rope.     I  know  nothing,  for  instance,  on  the  Khino 

equal  to  the  vie  Mount  Willard,  down  the  mountain 

pass  called  the  Notch. 

or  ol  these  regions  1«  as  late  in  the  year  as  he 
can,  tai  that  ho  is  not  so  late  as  to  find  the  bo 

closed.    October,  no  doubt,  Is  the  moat  beautiful  month  am 
thewo  mountains,  but  according  to  the  present  arrangement  of 
mm  a,  the  hotels  are  shut  up  by  the  end  i 

-t,  September,  anu  October  arc  the  hoi. 
month  i ;   .1  liercas  our  rebel  children  across  the  Atlantic  love  to 
themselves  in  July  and  August.     The  great  beauty  of 


to 
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the  autumn,  or  fall,  is  in  the  brilliant  hues  which  arc  then  taken 
by  the  foliage.  The  autumnal  tuns  are  line  with  us.  Tiny  arc 
lovely  and  bright  wherever  foliage  and  vegetation  form  a  part 
of  tiie  beauty  of  scenery.  Bat  m  no  other  land  do  they  ap- 
proach the  brilliancy  of  the  fall  in  America.  The  bright  roee 
colour,  the  rich  bronze  which  is  almost  purple  in  its  richness, 
and  the  glorious  golden  yellows  must  be  seen  to  be  understood. 
By  me  at  any  rata  they  cannot  be  described.  These  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  Scptt  nilier,  and  perhaps  I  might  nam 
hitler  half  of  that  month  as  the  best  time  for  visiting  the  White 
.Mountains. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  a  guide-book,  feeling  sure  tint  Mr 
Murniy  will  do  New  England,  and  Canada,  including  N 
and  the  Hudson  river,  with  a  peep  into  Boston  and  New  Yor! 
before  many  more  seasons  have  passed  by.  But  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  tell  my  countrymen  that  any  enterprising  individual 
with  a  hundred  pounds  to  spend  on  his  holiday,— a  hundred 
and  twenty  would  make  him  more  comfortable  in  regard  to 
wine,  washing,  sad  other  luxuries, — anil  an  absence  of  two 
months  from  his  labours,  may  see  :i*  ranch  and  do  as  much 
hero  for  the  money  us  he  can  see  or  do  elsewhere.  In  some 
respects  he  "'ay  do  more;  for  he  will  leam  more  of  American 
nature  in  Roofa  a  journey  than  ho  can  ever  learn  of  the  nature 
of  Frenchmen  or  Americans  by  Mich  U  ixriir.Moii  among  them. 

BOBM  three  weeks  of  the  lime,  or  perhaps  a  day  or 
be  must  bo  at  sea,  and  that  portion  of  his  trip  will  cost  him 
fitly  pounds, — presuming  that  he  chooses  to  go  in  the  most 
corafortablo  and  costly  way; — but  his  time  on  board  ship  will 
not  bo  lost.  He  will  learn  to  know  much  of  Americans  there, 
and  will  perhaps  form  nci|nainianees  of  which  he  will  not  altc- 

r  lose  sight  for  many  a  year.  He  will  land  at  Boston, 
snd  Maying  a~"day  or  two  than  will  visit  Cambridge,  Lowell, 
and  Hunker  Hill;  and,  if  ho  be  that  way  given,  will  remember 
that  here  live,  and  occasionally  are  to  be  Men  olivO,  men  such 
ns  Longfellow,  Kinerson,  Hawthorne,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  names  and  fames  have  made  Boston  the  throne  of  West  • 
ere  literature.    He  win  then,— if  ho  take  my  advice  n 

iv  track, — go  by  Portland  op  into  the  White  Mountains. 
At  Gorham,  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  he  will  find  nn 

as  good  as  any  of  its  kind,  and  from  then  ill  take 

a  light  waggon,  so  called  in  these  countries; — and  hero  let  mo 
presume  that  the  traveller  is  not  alone;  he  In  his  wife  or 
friend,  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  sisters, — and  in  his  waggon  he  will 
go  np  through  primeval  forest*  to  the  Glen  House.     Whe 
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there  ho  will  ascend  Mount  Washington  on  a  pony.    That  is 

.  >eur,  and  1  do  ref  n   ,   I  ire  to  recomDMQd  him  to 

wait  the  ascent.    1  did  not  gain  much  myself  by  toy  laboar. 

y  .it  the  Glen  House,  but  will  go  on  to — Jack- 

soo'a  I  think  they  call  the  next  hotel :  at  which  he  will  sleep. 

From  thence  be  will  take  his  waggon  on  through  the  Notch  to 

the  Crawford  House,  deeping  them  ncr:iin  ■  gad  when  here  let 

Vim  of  all  i.  member  to  go  up  Mount  Willard.     It 

»walk  of  tVO  hours,  up  and  down,  if  M  niurli.      Winn  re&eh- 

iag  the  top  be  will  be  startled  to  find  that  he  looks  down  into 

the  ravine  without  an  inch  of  foreground.     Ho  will  come  out 

saddenlyon  a  ledge  of  rock,  from  whence, M  it  Maun,  he  might 

leap  down  at  once  into  tlie  valley  below.    Then  going  on  from 

ford  House  he  will  be  drives  through  the  woods  of 

i    ant,  passing,  I  fear  without  toll  .  the  house 

of  «jy  excellent  friend  Mr.  Plaistir.nl,  who  keeps,  an  hotel  at 

Jefferson.     "Sir,"  said  Mr.  PI  uIhave<  \  here 

that  a  man  ought  to  want;  air,  sir,  tliat  ain't  to  hv. 

•where;  trout,  chickens,  beef,  mutton,  milk, — and  all  for  a 

dollar  a  day.    A-top  of  that  hill,  sir,  there's  a  view  that  ain't 

lo  be  beaten  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  I  believe  the  other. 

And  an  echo,  Hir ! — We've  an  echo  that  comes  back  to  us  six 

times,  sir;  floating  on  the  light  wind,  and  wafted  about  from 

rock  to  rock  till  you  would  think  tho  angel*  were  talking  to 

toq.     If  I  coul'l  it  echo,  sir,  every  day  at  command  I'd 

gvre  a  thousand  dollar*  for  it.     It  would  be  worth  all  the  met* 

■  boose  like  this."    And  he  (raved  his  hand  about  from 

hi]  to  hill.  set  ful  curves  the  lint  i  irbti 

sonnds  would  take.     llii<l  destiny  not  called  on  Mr.  Plaistcad 

to  keep  an  American  hotel,  he  might  have  been  a  poet. 

Mv  UweUer,  however,  unless  time  were  plenty  with  him, 

:  pass  .Mr.  Plaistead,  merely  lighting  a  friendly  cigar,  or 

KM  breaking  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  if  the  weather  be 

warm,  and  would  return  to  Gorham  on  the  railway.     All  this 

mountain  district  is  in  New  Hampshire,  and  presuming  him  to 

be  capable  of  going  about  the  world  with  I  .  cars,  and 

eyes  open,  ho  would  learn  much  of  the  way  in  which  mti 

g  themselves  in  this  Mill  sparsely  populated  country. 
Here  young  tanners  go  into  the  wood*,  as  they  are  doing  far 
down  west  in  itorica,  and  buying  some  hundred  acres 

rhaps  six  shillings  an  acre,  fell  and  burn  the  trees  and 
build  their  huts,  and  take  the  first  steps,  as  far  as  man's  work 
is  eonccnicil,  towards  accomplishing  the  will  of  the  Creator  in 
those  regions.     For  such  pioneers  of  civilization  there  is  still 
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Mania  room  area  in  tlto  long  settled  States  of  New  HampaU 

and  Very 

But  to  return  to  my  traveller,  whom  having  brought  to  far, 
I  must  send  on.  Let  him  go  on  from  (Jorhum  to  Quebec,  and 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  stopping  M  Sherbrooke  that  he  might 
visit  from  khaaoa  the  lake  of  Memphis  Magog.  As  to  the 
manner  of  travelling  over  this  ground  I  shall  say  a  little  in  tho 
next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  the  progress  of  myself  and  my 
wife.  From  Qucboc  ho  will  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mod- 
•i'i.J  II'  will  visit  Ottawa,  tin-  new  capital,  and  Toronto. 
ill  cross  the  Lake  to  Niagara,  resting  probably  at  the 
Clifton  House  on  tin-  Panada  Hue.  He  will  then  pass  on  to 
Albanv,  taking  Uie  Trenton  falls  on  his  way.  From  Albany 
ho  will  go  down  the  Hudson  to  West-Point.  He  cannot  stop 
at  the  Catakill  Mountains,  for  the  hotel  will  be  closed.  And 
then  he  will  take  the  river  boat,  and  in  a  few  boon  will  Sod 
i'at  New  York.  If  he  desires  to  go  into  American  city 
Ij ,  he  will  find  New  York  agreeable  ;  but  in  that  case  hi 
must  exceed  his  two  mouths.  If  he  do  not  so  desire,  a  short 
sojourn  at  New  York  will  show  him  all  that  there  i»  to  be  seen, 
and  all  that  there  is  not  to  bo  soon  in  that  great  city.  That  the 
Aid  lino  of  steamers  will  bring  him  lately  back  to  Liverpool 
in  about  eleven  days,  I  need  not  tell  to  any  Englishman,  or,  aa 

.  e,  to  any  American.     So  much,  in  the  spirit  of  a  g 
I  vonchsafo  to  all  who  are  willing  to  take  my  counsel, — tbon 
anticipating  Murray,  end  leaving  then  few  pages  as  a  k-gac] 
In  liii  i  or  to  liis  coilahoraU-urs. 

1  cannot  nay  that  I  like  the  hotels  in  those  parts,  or  indeed 
the  mode  of  life  at  American  hotels  in  general.  In  order  that 
I  may  not  unjustly  defame  them,  I  will  aom ;:i ■•: ..-■•  t  hese  obscrv- 
ations  by  declaring  that  they  are  cheap  to  those  who  chooso 
to  practise  the  economy  which  they  encourage,  that  the  viands 
ate  profuse  in  quantity  and  wholesome  in  quality,  that  the  aU 
tendance  is  quick  and  unsparing,  and  that  Urarellera  are  never 
annoyed  by  that  grasping  gwadj  hunger  and  thirst  after  franca 
and  shillings  which  disgrace  m  Europe  many  English  and  many 
continental  inns.  All  this  is,  as  must  bo  admitted,  great  praise; 
and  yot  I  do  not  like  the  American  hotels. 

One  is  in  a  free  country  and  has  come  from  a  country  in 
viliieh  one  has  been  brought  up  to  hug  ono's  chains, — so  at 
kast  tin-  English  traveller  is  constantly  assured — and  vet  in  an 
Amadou  inu  one  can  never  do  as  one  likes.  A  terrific  gong 
sounds  early  in  tbo  morning,  breaking  one's  sweet  shn 
and  Uien  a  second  gong  sounding  some  thirty  minutes  later. 


as 
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you  understand  that  you  nraM  '  to  breakfast, 

•aether  you  be  dressed  or  do.  Yon  certainly  can  go  on  u  it Ii 
w«  toilet  and  obtain  your  meal  after  half  an  hour's  delay. 
Nobody  actually  scolds  you  for  so  doing,  but  the  breakfast  is, 
u  thev  nay  in  this  country,  "  through."  You  Kit  down  alone, 
tid  the  attendant  stands  immediately  tmt  yon.  l'robably 
Uerc  aro  tiro  *o  standing.  They  fill  your  cup  the  instant  it  is 
.    They  I  i  freab  tood  before  that  which  has  dis- 

sppcared  from  your  plate  has  been  swallowed.  Ti  y  I  „  grudge 
you  no  amount  that  you  con  eat  or  drink ;  bnt  they  begrudge 
you  ..  moment  that  you  sit  there  neither  eating  nor 

drinking.  This  is  your  fate  if  you're  too  late,  and  then-lore  as 
■  rale  you  are  not  late.  In  that  case  you  form  one  of  a  long 
row  of  eaters  who  proceed  through  their  work  with  a  solid  en- 
ergy that  is  past  all  praise.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  AflMrtMDI 
w5l  not  talk  at  their  meals.  I  never  met  but  few  who  would 
not  talk  to  me,  at  any  rate  till  I  got  to  the  far  west ;  but  I  have 
rarely  found  that  they  would  address  me  first.  Then  the  din- 
tier  comes  early;  at  least  it  always  docs  so  in  New 
and  the  ceremony  is  mnch  of  tho  samo  kind.  You  came  there 
to  eat,  and  the  food  is  pressed  on  you  almost  ad  nauseam. 
But  as  far  as  one  can  see  there  is  no  drinking.  In  these  days, 
I  am  quite  aware,  that  drinking  baa  become  improper,  even  in 
England.  We  aro  apt  at  home  to  speak  of  wine  as  a  thing 
tabor. i  [  how  our  fathers  lived  and  swilled.     I  In: 

litre  that  as  a  (act  we  drink  as  much  as  they  did ;  but  never- 
theless that  is  our  theory.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  like 
It  m  very  wicked,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  dinner  goea  down 
belter  with  a  glass  of  sherry  than  without  it.  As  a  rule  I  al- 
ways did  get  it  at  hotels  in  America.  But  I  bad  no  comfort 
it.  Sherry  they  do  not  understand  at  all.  Of  course  I 
am  only  speaking  of  hotels.  Their  claret  they  get  exclusively 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  looking  at  tho  quality,  have  a  right 
to  quarrel  even  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  price.  But  it  is  not  tho 
quality  of  the  wine  that  I  hereby  intend  to  subject  to  ignominy, 
so  much  as  the  want  of  anv  opportunity  for  drinking  it.  After 
dinner,  if  all  that  I  hear  bo  true,  the  gentlemen  occasionally 
drop  into  the  hotel  bar  and  "  liquor  up.  Or  rather  this  is  not 
dono  specialty  after  dinner,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  hour 
at  any  time  that  may  bo  found  desirable,  I  also  have  "  I 
ed  up,"  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  enjoy  the  process.  I  do  not 
intend  hereby  to  accuse-  Americans  of  drinking  much,  but  I 
maintain  that  what  they  do  drink,  they  drink  in  the  most  m> 
CMoforlablo  manner  that  the  imagination  can  devise. 
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The  greatest  luxury  at  an  English  inn  is  one's  tea,  one's  fire, 
.-iii.l  ooea  book.  Booh  an  arrangement  is  not  practicable  at  an 
American  boteL  Tea,  like  breakfast,  is  a  great  meal,  at  which 
meat:  should  bo  eaten,  generally  with  Ihe  addition  of  much 
jelly,  jam,  and  sweet  preserves  ;  but  no  person  delays  over  his 
ip.     I  lovo  to  have   my  teacup  emptied   ami   filled  with 

gradual  panes,  to  that  time  for  oblivion  may  accruo,  and  no 

record  bo  taken.  No  such  meal  is  known  at  American 
hotels.  It  is  possible  to  hire  a  separate  room  and  have 
meals  served  in  it;  but  in  doing  ho  a  man  runs  counter  to  all 
of  the  country,  "and  a  woman  does  so  equally. 
A  stranger  does  not  wish  to  be  viewed  askance  by  all  around 
bia  ;  and  the  rule  r  Hob.  holds  that  men  at  Home  should  do  as 

us  do,  if  true  anywhere,  is  trae  in  America.    Tin : 
I  say  that  in  an  American  inn  one  can  never  do  as  one  t>l 
In  what  1  have  here  said  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  fa 
in  the  largest  cities,  such  as  Boston  or  New  York.    At 
meals  are  served  in  the  public  room  separately,  and  pretty 
nearly  at  any  or  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ;  but  at  them  also  the 
attendant  stands  over  .the  unfortunate  cater,  and  drives  him. 
tela  that  he  is  controlled  by  laws  adapted  to  the 
usages  of  the  Mcdcs  and  Persians.     He  is  not  the  master  on 
the  occasion,  but  the  slave;  a  slave  well  treated  and  fattened 
up  tO  tin'  full  endurance  of  huui.mii.y  ;  but  yet  a  slave. 
From  Gorham  WO  went  on  to  Island  Pond,  u  illation  on  the 
c-  Canada  Trunk  Railway,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  wi 
forced  by  the  droomstancea  of  the  line  to  pass  a  mel 
Sim, lay  at  the  place.    Tho  cars  do  not  rim  on  Sundays,  and  run 
but  once  a  dav  on  other  days  over  the  whole  line;  bo  that  iu 
fact  the  impediment  tO  traTOlung  spreads  over  two  days.     Island 
I  ii  a  take  with  an  island  in  it,  and  the  place  "which  has 
taken  the  name  jj  -.\  small  village,  about  ten  years  old,  standing 
in  (he  mils!   o)  11  iit- nt  forest*)  Bod  has  been  created  by  the  •; 

.     In  tea  yean  more  there  will  no  doubt  bo  a  spreading 
tOWn  at  Island  Pond;  tin  will  recede, and  men  |  | 

(ait  from  the  crowded  cities  will  find  hero  food  and  ipi 
wealth.    For  myself  I  never  remain  long  in  such  a  spot  with- 
mil  foaling  thankful  that  it  ha*  not  boon  my  mission  to  be  a 

pioneer-  oil  iviltXatiOB. 

The  farther  that  I  got  RWay  from  Boston  the  less  strong  did 
I  find  the  feeling  of  anger  against  England,  There,  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  was  a  bitter  animosity  against  the  mother 
eonntrj  in  thai  she  had  shown  no  i.pen  sympathy  with  the 
North.    In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  I  did  not  find  this  to 


lie 
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•  case  to  any  violent  degree.    Men  spoke  of  the  war  as 
■  ;.il  at  Bo  i  in  speaking  to  mo  generally 

wnn>  land  with  (hi-  subject.     Hut  they  <liil  u  simply 

■■■  as  to  England's  policy.      What  "ill  she  <lo  for 
cottor  i atiree are  really pressed?    WUlahobrMk 

Its  blockade  '■'  Will  the  ini.it  on  a  right  to  trade  arid 
too  and  New  Orleans?  1  always  answered  that  she  would  b> 
ial  on  no  such  right,  if  that  right  were  denied  to  others  and 
[land,  1  took  upon  myself  to  say,  would 
Dot  break  a  veritable  blockade,  let  her  be  driven  to  what  shift* 
ihe  might  in  providing  for  hor  operatives.  "  Ah ;  that's  what 
we  fear,"  a  very  stanch  patriot  said  to  me,  if  words  may  bo 
taken  as  a  proof  of  stanchness.  "  If  England  allies  herself  with 
the  Southerner*,  all  our  trouble  is  for  nothing."  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  all  that  was  said  was  complimentary  to 
England.  It  is  her  sympathy  that  the  Northern  men  desire, 
to  her  co-operation  that  they  would  willingly  trust,  on  her 
honesty  that  they  would  choose  to  depend.  "It  is  the  same 
fixling  whether  it  shows  itself  in  anger  or  in  curiosity.  An 
American  whether  bo  be  embarked  in  polities,  in  literature,  or 
in  commerce,  d  iglish  admiration,  English  appreciation 

and  English  igcmcnt.    Tho  anger  of  B 

ilectionair  friendliness.  What  feeling  la  BO 
hot  as  that  of  a  friend  when  his  dearest  friend  refuses  to  share 
his  quarrel  or  to  sympathize  in  his  wrongs?  To  my  thinking 
tho  men  of  Boston  are  wrong  and  unreasonable  in  their  sj 

ere  1  a  man  of  Boston  I  should  be  as  wrong  and  as  un- 
reasonable as  any  of  them.    All  that,  however,  will  come 
I  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  there  should  in  very  truth  bo 
a  quarrel  between  England  and  tho  Northern  States. 

in  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  not  quit 
tails  of  American  Government,  I  will  here  in  a  few  word-;  o. 
scribe  the  outlines  of  State  Government  as  it  is  arrsns 
New  Hampshire.     The  States  in  this  respect  are  not  all  alike, 
election  of  their  officer*  and  period!  of  service 
the  franchise  is  different  in  difl 
State--.       I  Divers*]  suffrage  is  not  the    rule  throughout    tin 

it  is  1  believe  vcrj 
in  England  that  such  U  the  met     I  need  hardly  say  thai  the 
itis  may  be  as  various  as  the  different 
hoose  to  make  them. 

livcrsal  suffrage  does  prevail;  n 
means  that  any  man  may  vote  who  lives  in  the  State,  supports 
If,  and  assists  to  support  tho  poor  by  means  of  poor  rates. 
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A  governor  of  the  State  is  elected  for  one  year  only,  but  i-  i- 
customary  or  at  any  rate  not  uncugtoroary  to  ro-elect  him  tot  a 
second  year.  His  salary  is  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  200/. 
It  most  be  presumed  therefore  that  glory  and  not  money  i-  l.i 
object.  To  him  is  appended  a  council,  "by  whose  opinions  ba 
most  iu  a  great  degree  !*•  guided.  Hi*  functions  aro  to  tbo 
what  thoso  o\'  the  President  arc  to  the  country,  ami  tor 
tho  short  period  of  his  reign  he  is  as  it  were  a  Prime  Minister 
of  the  State  with  certain  very  limited  regal  attributes.  Ho 
however  by  no  means  enjoys  the  regal  attribute  of  doing  uo 
wrong.  In  every  State  there  i-  an  Assembly,  consisting  of 
two  houses  of  elected  representatives;  the  Senate,  or  upper 
house,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  so  called.  In  New 
Hampshire  this  Assembly,  or  Parliament,  \-  stvled  The  Gener- 
al Court  of  New  Hampshire.  It  sits  annually ;  whereas  the 
latare  in  many  States  sits  only  every  uiIut  nth 

Houses  are  re-elected  every  year.  This  Assembly  posses  laws 
w  iih  all  tin'  power  vested  in  our  Parliament,  but  nich  laws  ap- 
ply of  course  only  to  the  State  in  question.  Tho  Governor  of 
the  Stato  has  a  veto  on  all  bills  passed  by  the  two  Housd, 
Hut,  after  receipt  of  his  veto,  any  bill  so  stopped  by  tli  I 
ernor  can  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  in  each  House- 
General  Court  generally  sits  for  about  ten  weeks.  There 
art  iu  tbo  State  eight  judges,  three  Supremo  who  sit  at  Con- 
cord, the  capital,  as  a  court  of  appeal  both  in  civil 

;;  ami  then  fit  judge*,  who  go  circuit  through 

the  Sttie.    The  salaries  of  these  lesser  judgi 
from  260/.  to  300/.  a  year;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  allowed  to 
practise  as  lawyers  in" any  counties  except  those  in  which  they 
sit  as  judges, — being  guided  in  this  reaped  by  the  same  law  aa 
tli.it  which  regulates  the  work  of  assistant  barri  ;       In  Inland, 
larristcrs  in  Ireland  are  attached  to  the  eountica 
as  judges  at  Quarter  Sessions,  but  they  practise  or  may  prac- 
tise as  advocates  in  all  counties  except  that  to  which  tfiey  are 
so  attached.     Tin-  judges  in  New  Hampshire  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  assistance  of  his  Council.    No  judge  in 
New  Hampshiro  can  hold  his  seat  after  ho  has  reached  seventy 
OfftM. 
Bo  mil  -I.  :it  tli.-'  pramnt  moment  with  reference  to  the  Go* 
eminent  of  New  Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LOWER    CANADA. 

This  Grand  Trunk  Railway  rnns  directly  from  Port  Ian  >1  to 
Montreal,  which  latter  town  in,  in  fact,  the  capital  of  Canada, 
though  it  never  has  born  so  exclusively,  and,  as  it  seems,  never  tr- 
io be  so,  a*  regard*  authority,  government,  and  official  name.  In 
wen  matters  aulliority  and  government  often  say  one  thing  while 
Mtnmerce  says  another ;  but  commerce  always  lias  the  beat  of  it, 
And  win*  the  game  whatever  Government  may  decree.  Albany  in 
this  way  i*  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ox  authorized 
br  the  State  Government ;  but  New  York  baa  math  herself  the 
capital  of  America,  and  will  remain  w>.  So  also  Montreal  has 
■ade  herself  lite  capital  of  Canada.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
nrne  from  Portland  to  Montreal ;  but  there  i*  a  branch  from  Rich- 
Mod,  a  towmliip  within  the  limit*  of  Canada,  to  Quebec ;  so  that 
travellers  to  Quebec,  as  we  were,  arc  not  obliged  to  reach  that 
f4aee  nd  Montreal. 

Quebec  is  the  present  seat  of  Canadian  Govcrnmcmt,  its  turn 
far  that  honour  having  come  round  some  two  year*  ago ;  but  it  id 
about  to  be  deserted  in  favour  of  Ottuwn,  n  town  which  is,  in  I 
Mill  to  be  built  on  the  river  of  that  name.  Th*  public  cdifi 
trc,  however,  in  a  state  of  forwardness ;  and  if  all  goe»  well  tlie 
Governor,  the  two  Councils,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
■ill  be  there  before  two  years  arc  over,  whether  there  be  any  town 
to  receive  them  or  no.  Who  can  think  of  Ottawa  without  bid- 
ding his  brothers  to  row,  and  reminding  them  that  the  stream  runs 
last,  that  the  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight  past  t  I  asked,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  whether  Quebec  wai  much  chflgtuted  at  the 
proposed  change,  and  I  was  told  that  the  fouling  was  not  now  very 
strong.  Hod  it  been  determined  to  make  Montreal  the  pcrraa- 
eat  of  government  Quebec  and  Toronto  would  both  have 
been  up  in  arras. 

1  must  confess  that  in  going  from  the  States  into  Canada,  an 
Englishman  is  struck  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  going  from  a  richer 
country  into  one  that  is  poorer,  and  from  a  greater  country  into 
one  that  is  leas.  An  Englishman  going  from  a  foreign  land  into 
a  land  which  U  in  one  sense  hU  own,  of  course  finds  much  in  the 
ttnmga  to  gratify  him.  1  lo  is  able  to  s[ieuk  as  the  master,  instead 
of  speaking  as  the  visitor.  His  tongue  become*  more  free,  and  ho 
is  able  to  tall  back  to  his  national  habits  and  national  expressions. 
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He  no  longer  feels  that  he  is  admitted  on  sufferance,  or  that  lie 
must  be  careful  to  respect  laws  which  ho  docs  not  quite  un«kr- 
I  land.  This  feeling  was  naturally  strong  in  an  Englishman  in 
pnsfiin^;  from  the  States  into  Canada  at  tin'  time  of  my  \isit.  En- 
glish policy  at  tliat  moment  was  violently  abused  by  Americans, 
and  was.  upheld  U  violently  in  Canada.  But,  nevertheless,  with 
nil  this.  I  could  not  inter  Canada  without  seeing,  and  hearing,  ami 
feeling  that  then  was  Ism  of  enterprise  around  me  tliere  tluin  in 
the  States — fast,  of  general  movement,  and  less  of  commercial  suc- 
cess. To  say  why  this  is  so  would  require  a  long  nnd  very  diffi- 
cult discuss! mid  one  which  I  am  not  prepared   to  hold.      It 

may  bo  that  a  dependent  country,  let  the  feeling  of  dependent 
ever  so  much  modified  by  powers  of  sclf-govcrnniicc,*  cannot  hold 
its  own  against  countries  which  arc  in  all  respects  their  own  mas- 
ters. Few,  I  believe,  would  now  maintain  that  the  Northern 
Slates  of  America  would  have  risen  in  commerce  as  they  hare 
a.  had  they  still  remained  attached  to  England  as  colonics. 
If  this  be  so,  that  privilege  of  self-rule  which  they  have  acquired 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  Success.  It  docs  not  follow  as  n  < 
sequence  that  the  Canada?  lighting  their  buttle  alone  in  the  world 
could  do  as  the  States  have  done.  Climate,  or  size,  or  geographic- 
al position  might  stand  in  their  way.  But  I  fear  that  it  does  fol- 
low, if  not  as  n  logical  conclusion,  at  least  as  a  natural  result,  that 
they  never  will  do  so  well  unless  some  day  they  shall  so  fiy 
their  buttle.  It  may  be  argued  that  Canada  has,  in  fact,  the  pow- 
er of  self-governance ;  that  she  rules  herself  and  makes  her  own 
laws  as  England  does ;  that  the  Sovereign  of  England  has  but  a 
rata  on  those  laws,  and  stands  in  regard  to  Canada  exactly  M  I  ■ 
does  in  regard  to  England.  This  is  so,  I  believe,  by  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  but  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  cannot,  in  truth,  be 
so  in  any  colony,  even  of  Great  Briiaiu.  In  England  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  Crown  is  nothing.  The  Crown  has  no  such 
power,  and  now-a-days  makes  no  attempt  at  having  any.  But  (he 
political  power  of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  felt  in  Canada,  is  everything. 
The  Crown  has  no  such  power  in  England  because  it  must  change 
it*  ministers  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Nut  the  Colonial  tUabttr  in  Downing  Street  is  the 
Crown's  Prime  Minister  as  regards  the  Colonies,  nnd  ho  is  changed, 
not  a*  any  Colonial  Honso  of  Assembly  may  wish,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  British  Commons.  Both  the  Hon 
Canada — that,  namely,  of  the  Representatives,  or  I^owcr  House, 
mul  of  the  Legislative  Council,  or  Upper  House— are  now  elect- 
ive, and  are  filled  without  direct  influence  from  the  Crown.     The 
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pjwr  of  self government  i.»  a*  thoroughly  developed  as  perliap 
a*r  be  possible  in  u  colony.  But,  after  all,  it  ifc  a  dependent  for 
<f  government,  ami  a*  such  may  perhaps  not  conduce  to  n 
fkroagh  a  development  of  the  resourws  of  the  country  a*  might 
be  achieved  under  n  ruling  power  of  its  own,  to  which  the  wcltar 
<t Canada  itself  would  bo  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  object. 

I  beg  that  it  may  not  be  considered  from  this  tlmi  I  would  pro- 
pose to  Canada  to  set  up  for  itself  »t  once  an. I  <!■  !  i  itself  inde- 
pendent. In  tlie  tint  place  I  do  not  with  to  throw  over  Canada  j 
■ad  in  tbu  next  place  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  over  England.  If 
■  separation  shall  ever  take  place,  I  trout  that  it  may  be 
awed,  not  by  Canadian  violence,  but  by  1  -i  i :  i  I 
a  separation,  however,  never  can  be  good  till  Canada  herself  i 
**h  It.  That  she  does  not  wish  it  yet  is  certain.  If  I 
•wr  should  w  ish  it,  and  should  erer  press  for  the  accon. 
vfituch  a  wish,  she  must  do  so  in  connection  with  Nova 

runswick.     If  at  any  future  tiino  there  be  formco 
*  Kparntc  political  power,  it  must  include  the  whole  of  British 
X«rtu  America. 

In  the  mi  return  to  my  assertion,  that  in  entering  Can- 

abt  from  t!  one  clearly  comes  from  n  richer  to  a  poorer 

ounti;  i  I  hav«  said  so,  I  have  heard  no  Canadian  abso- 

■    it;   though   in   refraining   from  dl 
woally  oxpreBSod  a  general  coiiMii  iin  flat,  in  settling  himaol 

•  i.  r  for  a  man  to  set  op  his  staff  in  (  nnada  than  in  tli» 
Scale*.     "I  do  not  know  that  we  arc  richer,"  a  Canadian  says, 
"hot  on  tlie  whole  we  are  doing  better  and  are  happier."     Now, 
I  regard  Ujo  golden  roles  against  the  lore  of  gold,  the  " 
an-nxm  Uum,"  and  the  rest  of  it.  its  very  e.v 

..pplied  to  individuals.     Such  teaching  boa  not  much  effei 
jcrhapn,  in  inducing  men  to  alntain  from  wealth, — but 

will   bo  good.      Men  ami   wi  I  suppose, 

born  to  bo  happier  whi  n   they  leam  to  disregard  riehe*. 

is  nbeolulcly  false  as  regards  a  nation.     Nasi 
T-i-.ilili  produces  education  and  progress,  and  through  them  pro- 
dacm  plenty  of  food,  good  morals,  and  nil  else  that  is  good.     It 
•n  luxury  also,  and  certain  evils  attendant  on  luxury.     Hut 
lie  clearly  shown,  and  that  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  national  wealth  prodnees  individual  well-being. 
be  so,  the  argument  of  my  friend  the  Canadian  i-  Bought 
To  ll  i  refined  gentleman, or  ol'a  lady  whose  ej 

lore*  to  rest  always  on  the  beautiful,  an  agricultural  population 
that  touches  its  hat,  eats  plain  victuals,  and  goes  to  church  i 


picturesque  and  delightful  than  the.  thronged  crowd  of  n  great  city 
by  which  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  hustled  without  remorse,  which 
never  touches  its  hat,  and  perhaps  also  never  goo*  to  church. 
And  as  we  arc  always  tempted  to  approve  of  that  which  wo  ),' 
iinil  to  think  that  that  which  is  good  to  us  is  good  altogether,  wo 
— the  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Kngland  I  mean— are  very 
apt  to  prefer  the  hat-touchers  to  those  who  are  not  hut-touch 
In  doing  no  wc  intend,  and  wish,  and  strive  to  be  philanthropic*!. 
We  argue  to  ourselves  that  the  dear,  excellent  lower  classes  re- 
ceive an  immense  amount  of  consoling  huppincss  from  that  ocre- 
■  .my  of  hat-touching,  and  quite  pity  those  who,  unfortunately  for 
ilunLHtlves,  know  nothing  about  it.  I  would  ask  any  sock  lady 
or  gentleman  v.  hetliT  he  or  she  does  not  feci  a  certain  amount  of 
commiseration  for  the  rudeness  of  the  town-bred  artisan,  who 
wallt9  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  though  he  recognized 
n  sujx-rior  in  no  one. 

But  that  which  is  good  and  pleasant  to  us,  is  often  not  good 
and   plcusnut  altogether.      Every  man's   chi  I    is   himself; 

and  the  philanthropist  should  endeavour  to  regard  this  question, 
not  from  his  own  point  of  view,  but  from  that  which  would  be 
taken  by  the  individuals  for  whose  happiness  ho  is  anxious.  The 
honest,  happy  rustic  makes  a  very  pretty  picture;  and  I  hope  that 
honest  rustic*  are  happy.  Hut  the  man  who  cams  two  shillings 
a  day  in  the  country  would  always  prefer  to  earn  five  in  the  town. 
The  (on  who  Audi  him  ill'  bound  to  touch  his  hat  to  the  squiro 
would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  that  ceremony,  if  circumstances 
would  permit.  A  crowd  of  greasy-coated  town  artisans  ivitli 
grimy  hands  and  pale  faces,  is  not  in  itself  delectable ;  but  each 
of  that  crowd  has  prulmbly  more  of  the  goods  of  life  than  any  ru- 
ral labourer.  He  thinks  more,  reads  more,  feels  more,  sees  more, 
hears  more,  learns  more,  and  lives  more.  It  is  through  great  cit- 
ies that  the  civilization  of  the  world  has  progressed,  and  the 
charms  of  life  been  advanced.  Man  in  his  rudest  state  begins  in 
the  country,  and  in  his  most  finished  state  may  retire  there.  But 
the  battle  of  the  world  has  to  bo  fought  in  the  cities;  and  the 
r  that  shows  the  greatest  city  population  is  ever  the  one 
that  is  going  most  abend  in  the  worlds  history. 

If  this  be  so,  I  say  that  tho  argument  of  my  Canadian  friend 
was  nought.  It  may  be  that  ho  does  not  desire  crowded  cities 
with  dirty,  independent  nrtisuns  ;  that  to  his  view  small  farmer*, 
living  sparingly  btit  with  content  on  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  are 
sorer  signs  of  a  country's  prosperity  than  hives  of  men  and  smok- 
ing chimneys.     He  has,  probably,  all  tho  upper  classes  of  Kngland 


Willi  him  in  so  thinking,  ami  as  G*r  as  I  know  the  upper  classes  of 
all  Europe.  But  llio  crowds  tltcmsclve*,  the  thick  masses  of  which 
are  composed  those  populations  which  we  count  by  millions,  ttro 
again.it  him.  Up  in  those  regions  which  are  watered  by  (lie  groat 
lakes,  Ijikc  Michigan,  Luke  Huron.  1  :Li  liio.  Lake  Ontario, 
by  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  country  is  divided  between  Canada  ami 
the  States.  Tlir.  cities  in  Canada  were  settled  long  before  those 
in  the  States.  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  important  cities  before 
any  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Stales  had  been  founded.  Hut 
taking  the  population  of  three  of  each,  including  the  three  largest 
Canadian  town.*,  we  find  they  are  as  follows : — In  Canada,  Quebec 
has  110,000;  Montreal,  85,000  ;  Toronto,  06,000.  In  the  Si.. 
Chicago  ho*  120,000 ;  Detroit,  70,000,  and  Buffalo,  80,000.  1 1 
the  population  had  been  equal,  it  would  have  shown  a  great  supe- 
riority in  the  progress  of  those  belonging  to  the  State*,  because 
towns  of  Canada  had  so  great  a  start.  But  the  numbers  are 
by  no  means  equal,  showing  instead  a  vast  preponderance  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Slates.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  tin-  Slates 
are  advancing  (aster  than  Canada, — and  in  fiict  doing  better  than 
Canada. 

Quebec  is  a  very  picturesque  town,  —from  its  natural  advant- 
ages almost  as  much  so  us  any  town  I  know.  Edinburgh,  ]»:- 
baps,  and  Jnnspruck  may  beat  it.  15ut  Quebec  has  very  little  to 
recommend  it  beyond  tlic  beauty  of  its  situation,  lis  public  buiM- 
ings  and  work*  of  art  do  not  deserve  a  long  narrative.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  tite  Si.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  rivers ; 
bast  part  of  the  town  is  built  high  upon  the  rock, — the  rock  which 
forms  the  celebrated  plain*  of  Abraro;  and  iho  view  from  thence 
down  to  the  mountains  which  shut  in  the  St.  Lawrence  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  best  point  of  view  is,  I  think,  from  the  esplanade, 
which  is  distant  some  five  minutes*  walk  from  the  hotels.  When 
that  has  been  seen  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  seen  again, 
if  possible,  by  moonlight,  the  most  considerable  lion  of  Quebec  may 
be  regarded  as  "done,"  and  may  be  ticked  off  from  the  li-t. 

'Mi'/  most  considerable  lion  according  to  my  taste. '  Lions  which 
roar  merely  by  iho  force  of  association  of  ideas  are  not  to  mo  very 
valuable  beasts.  To  many  the  rock  over  which  Wolfe  climbed  to 
the  plains  of  Ah  ram,  and  ou  the  summit  of  which  he  fell  in  the 
r  of  victory,  gives  to  Quebec  its  ehiefest  charm.  But  I  con- 
fcs»  to  being  somewhat  dull  in  such  matters.  I  can  count  up 
Wolfe,  and  realize  his  glory,  and  put  my  hand  as  it  were  upon  his 
monument,  in  my  own  room  at  home  as  well  as  I  can  at  Quebec- 
I  do  not  say  this  boastingly  or  with  pride ;  but  truly  acknowlcdg- 
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ing  a  deficiency.     I  lmvo  never  cared  to  'it  in  chain  in  which 
kin"*  hare  sat,  or  to  have  their  crowns  upon  my  head. 

Nevertheless,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  went  to  see  the  rock, 
and  can  only  nay,  ns  so  tnany  have  said  before  me,  that  it  is  Ms 
steep.  It  is  not  a  rock  which  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
oi'ilii  ive  man  to  climb, — providing,  of  course,  that  ho  vms 

used  to  such  work.  Hut  Wolfe  took  regiments  of  men  up  there 
at  night — and  that  hj  foe  of  enemies  who  held  the  summits. 
One  grieves  that  he  should  hare  fallen  there  and  have  never  tasted 
the  sweet  cup  of  his  own  fame.  For  fame  is  sweet,  and  the  praise 
of  one's  brother  men  the  sweetest  draught  which  a  man  can  drain. 
Hut  now,  and  for  coming  ages,  Wolfe's  name  stands  higher  than 
it  probably  would  have  dono  had  he  lived  to  enjoy  hi*  reward. 

Hut  there  is  another  very  worthy  lion  near  Quebec, — the  hulls 
mini,  lv,  of  Montmorency.  They  are  eight  miles  from  the  town, 
ami  the  road  lie*  through  the  suburb  of  St.  Koch,  and  the  long 
straggling  French  village  of  Heauport.     These  are  in  themselves 

interesting,  as  showing  the  quiet,  orderly,  nnimpulsivc  man- 
ner iii  which  the  French  Canadians  live.  Such  is  thoir  charac- 
ter, although  there  have  been  such  men  as  Papincau,  and  although 
tnm  h:ivo  been  limes  in  which  English  rule  has  been  unpopular 
with  the  French  settler?.  As  far  as  I  could  ham  there  is  no  such 
feeling  now.  These  people  are  quiet,  contented;  and  as  regards 
n  sufficiency  of  Ihe  simple  staples  of  living,  eufflekutly  well  to  do. 
They  are  thrifty; — but  they  do  not  thrive.  They  do  not  advance, 
and  push  ahead,  and  become  n  bigger  people  from  year  to  year  a* 
settlers  in  a  new  country  should  do.  They  do  not  even  hold  tin  ir 
mm  in  comparison  with  those  around  them.  Hut  has  not  this 
always  lieen  the  ruse  with  colonists  out  of  France ;  and  ha*  ii   ni 

1  been  the  case  with  Homan  Catholics  when  they  have  been 
forced  to  measure  themselves  against  Protestants?  As  to  the  ul- 
timate t'.ito  in  the  world  of  this  people,  one  can  hardly  form  a 
speculation.  There  are,  a?  nearly  as  I  could  learn,  about  809,000 
of  them  iu  Lower  Canada ;  but  it  seems  that  the  wealth  and  com- 
nerdaJ  cut.  .-prise  of  the  country  is  passing  out  of  their  hands. 
Montreal,  and  even  Quebec  are,  I  think,  becoming  less  and  less 
French  ever)-  day ;  but  in  the  villages  and  on  the  small  farms  the 
French  remain,  keeping  up  their  language,  their  habits,  and  their 
religion.  In  the  cities  they  are  becoming  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  will  ul- 
timately be  tluir  fate  in  the  country.  Surely  one  may  declare  as 
a  fact  that  a  Komnii  Catholic  population  can  never  hold  its  ground 
against  one  that  it  Protestant.     I  do  not  speak  of  numbers,  fur 
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the  Roman  Catholics  will  increase  and  multiply,  and  siick  by  their 
religion,  although  their  religion  entail*  poverty  and  depende nee ; 
as  they  have  done  and  still  do  in  Ireland.  llut  in  progress  and 
wealth  the  liomanists  have  always  gone  to  the  wall  when  lb 
lm>e  been  made  to  compete  together.  And  yet  I  love  their  re- 
ligiou.  There  is  something  beautiful  and  almost  divine,  in  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  a  true  son  of  the  Holy  .Mother.  I  some- 
time* uncy  that  I  would  fain  bo  a  Roman  Catholic,— if  I  could ; 
a*  also  I  would  often  vs  ish  to  U'  Mil]  a  child,  if  that  were  poteiblc 

All   this   is   on   the  way  lo  the  Fall*  of  Montmoreni'  j 
mils  are  placed  t  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  el  tlu>  same 

name,  so  that  it  rony  he  said  absolutely  to  fall  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  people  of  the  country,  however,  declare  that  tho  river 
into  which  the  waters  of  tho  Montmorency  fall  is  not  the  St-  Law- 
rence, but  the  Charles.     Without  a  map  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  can 

kin  this-     The  river  Charles  appears  to,  and  in  fact  dpi 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  just  below  Quebec,      llut  the  waters  do  not 
Ll.i'  thicker,  browner  stream  of  the  lower  river  Mill  koep) 
the  norih-ea&icni  bunk  till  it  comes  to.  the  island  of  Orleans,  which 
lies   in  the  river  five  or  six  miles  below  Quebec-      Eta 
about*  are  the  Falls  of  the  Montmorency,  and  then  the  great  river 
.led  for  twenty-five  miles  by  the  Isle  of  Orleans-     It  is  said 
the  waters  of  tho  Charles  and  the  St.  Lawrence  do  not  mix 
till  they  meet  each  tho  foot  of  this  itlnnd 

I  do  not  know   that   1   am   particularly  happy  at  describing  ■ 
waterfall, and  what  little  capacity  1  Day  haw   IP  'his  way  I  would 
wish  to  keep  for  Niagara.     One  thing  1  can  say  very  poeil 
about  Montmorency,  and  ono  piece  of  advice.  I  can  give  (i 
who  visit  the  falls.     Tho  place  from  which  to  sec  them  is  not  the 
horrible  little  wooden  temple,  winch  has  I  wen  built  immediately 
over  them  on  that  aide  which  lies  nearest  to  Quebec.     The  stnui- 
.  gate  through  which  a  path  leads  to  this  tem- 
ple, and  at  which  a  woman  demands  from  him  twt-nly-iKe  cents 
lor  the  privilege  of  entrance.     Lot  him  by  all  means  pay  tin 
ty-fivc  cents.    Why  should  he  nttempt  to  see  the  falls  for  nothing, 
seeing  that  this  woman  has  a  Tested  interest  in.  the  showing  of 
than  T    I  declare  that  if  I  thought  that  I  should  hinder  • 
from  her  perquisites  by  what  I  write)  I  would  leave  it  unvn 
and  let  my  readers  pursue  their  course-  to  the  temple— to  their 
manifest  injury,     llut  they  will  pay  the  twenty-five  cents.     Tina 
let  them  cross  over  tl»e  bridge,  eschewing  the  temple,  and  W) 
round  on  the  open  field  till  they  get  the  view  of  the  fulls,  and  tho 
riftw  of  Quebec  also,  from  the  other  side.    It  is  worth  the  twenty- 
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five  cents,  and  the  liire  of  the  carriage  ulso.  Immediately  over 
the  falls  there  was  u  susper.-  ioo  bridge,  of  which  the  supporting. 
or  ntte  in>n-:-ii]>i>. .c tiiir-  pillars  are  still  to  be  MOB.  But  tlM 
bridge  fell  down  ono  day  into  the  river;  and,  alas,  alas  I  with  tlw 
bridge  fell  down  an  old  woman,  and  a  boy,  and  a  cart, — a  curt 
and  horn, — and  all  found  a  watery  gravo  together  in  the  spray. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  since  lint  to  renew  the  susp 
bridge;  hut  the  present  wooden  bridge  has  been  built  higher  up, 
in  lieu  of  it. 

Strangers  naturally  viiiit  Quebec  in  summer  or  autumn,  soring 
that  a  Canada  winter  is  a  season  with  which  n  man  cannot  trifle; 
but  I  imagine  that  the  mid-winter  is  the  l>est  time  for  soring  the 
Falls  of  Montmorency.  The  water  in  iti  fall  is  dashed  into  spray, 
and  that  spray  become*  frozen,  till  a  cone  of  iet  is  formed  immi 
diatcly  under  the  cataract,  which  gradually  rise*  till  the  tem 
glacier  reaches  nearly  half-way  to  tho  level  of  the  higher  i 
Up  this  men  climb, — and  ladies  also,  I  am  told, — and  then  de- 
scend with  pleasant  rapidity  on  sledges  of  wood,  sometimes  not 
without  an  innocent  tumble  in  the  descent.  As  we  were  at  Que- 
bec in  September,  we  did  not  experience  the  delights  of  Ibis 
lime. 

As  I  was  too  early  for  the  ice  cone  Under  the  Montmorency 
Fulls,  ho  also  was  I  too  late  to  visit  tho  Saguenny  river  w  * 
into  tin-  St.  Lawrence,  some  hundred  miles  below  Quebee.      I 

Ksumc  that  the  scenery  of  the  Saguenny  is  the  finest  in  Canada, 
ring  the  summer  steamers  run  down  tho  St.  Lswrflnca  and  up 
tho  Sagucnay,  but  I  was  too  late  for  them.  An  offer  was  made 
to  us  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  who  was  then 
the  Governor-General,  of  the  use  of  a  stcara-tng  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  who  carries  on  a  large  commercial  enterpri 
c.outiini,  far  up  the.  Sagucnay ;  but  an  acceptance  of  this  offer 
would  have  entailed  some  delay  at  Quetwc,  and  as  we  were  auxiou* 
to  get  into  the  Ninth  Western  States  before  the  winter  commenced, 
wo  were  obliged  with  great  regret  to  decline  the  journey. 

I  feel  bound  to  say  that  a  stranger  regarding  Quebec  merely  as 
a  town,  finds  very  much  of  which  he  cannot  but  complain.  The 
foot-paths  through  the  streets  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  as  in- 
<  cms  to  be  general  throughout  Canada.  Wood  is  of  course 
the  cheapest  material,  and  though  it  may  not  be  altogether  good 
for  such  a  purpose  it  would  not  create  animadversion  if  it  were 
kept  in  tolerable  order.  But  in  Quebec  the  paths  arc  intolerably 
bad.  They  are  full  of  holes.  Tho  boards  are  rotten  and  worn  in 
some  places  to  dirt.     The  nails  have  gone,  and  the  broken  planks 
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go  np  and  down  under  the  feet,  and  in  tbe  dark  they  are  absolute* 
ly  dangerous.  But  If  ibe  path?  arc  bad  the  roadways  arc  worse. 
The  rtrect  through  the  lower  town  along  tbe  quays  is,  I  think,  tho 
most  disgraceful  thoroughfare  I  ever  saw  in  any  town.  I  believe 
bole  of  it,  or  :it  any  rate  a  great  portion,  has  been  paved  with 
wood  ;  but  tbfl  boards  have  been  worked  into  mud,  and  the  ground 
under  tho  board*  ha*  liecn  worked  into  holes,  till  tbe  street  is  more 
like  the  bottom  of  a  filthy  (fitch  than  u  roadway  through  one  of 
the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  a  city.  Had  Quebec  in  V 
lime  been  as  it  is  now.  Wolfe  would  have  stuck  in  tbe  mud  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  rock,  before  be  reached  the  point  wMdl 
he  desired  to  climb.  In  the  upper  town  the  roads  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  are  below,  but  still  they  are  very  bad.  I  was  told  tbat 
this  arose  from  disputes  among  the  municipal  corporations.  Evcry- 
in  Canada  relating  to  roads,  and  a  very  great  deul  affecting 
iternal  government  of  the  people,  is  done  by  these  municipal- 
ities. It  is  mode  a  subject  of  great  boast  in  Canada  that  the  com- 
munal authorities  do  carry  on  so  large  a  part  of  tho  public  bu«i- 
ness,  and  that  they  do  it  generally  so  well,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
1  hare  nothing  to  say  against  this,  and  as  a  whole  believe  that  the 
bout  is  true.  I  must  protest,  however,  that  tho  streets  of  the 
greater  cities, — for  Montreal  b  nearly  as  bad  as  Quebec, — prove 
tbe  rule  by  a  very  sad  exception.  Tho  municipalities  of  which  I 
apeak  extern!,  I  believe,  to  all  Canada  ;  the  two  provinces  being  di- 
vided into  counties,  and  the  counties  subdivided  into  townships  to 
which,  as  a  matter  «f  eourte,  the  municipalities  are  attached. 

Front  Quebec  to  Montreal  there  are  two  modes  of  travel. 
There  are  the  steamers  up  the  St.  Lawrence  which,  as  all  tha 
wi.rlil  know  is,  or  at  any  rate  hitherto  has  been,  tin-  high  road  of 
Ike  Oanadas;  and  there  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Passen- 
gers choosing  the  latter  go  towards  Portland  as  far  as  Richmond, 
sad  there  join  the  main  line  of  tho  road,  passing  from  Richmond 
oo  to  Montreal.  We  learned  while  at  Quebec  tbat  it  behoved  us 
out  to  leave  the  colony  till  we  had  seen  the  lake  and  moontalni 
rf  Memphra-Magog,  and  as  we  were  clearly  neglecting  our  duty 
with  regard  to  the  Saguenay,  wo  felt  bound  to  make  such  amends 
as  bay  in  our  power,  by  deviating  from  our  way  to  the  lake  above 
named.  In  order  to  do  this  wo  were  obliged  to  choose  Ifc* 
way,  and  to  go  back  beyond  Richmond  to  the  station  at  Kbcrbrooke. 
bherbrooke  is  a  large  village  on  the  confines  of  Canada,  and  as  it 
is  on  the  railway  will  no  doubt  become  a  large  town.  It  a  very 
prettily  situuted  on  the  meeting  of  two  rivers,  it  has  throe  or  four 
different  churches,  and  intends  to  thrive.  It  possesses  two  news- 
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papers,  of  the  prosperity  of  which  I  should  be  inclined  16  feel  kse 
assured.     The  annual  subscription  to  Mich  a  newspaper  pub] 
twice  A  vreck  is  ten   shillings  per  nnnum.      A  sale  of  n  thousand 
copies  i»  not  considered  Ixid.      Such  a  sale  would  produce  5QQL.  * 
year,  and  this  would,  if  entirely  devoted  to  that  purpose,  givo  a 
moderate  income  to  a  gentleman  qualified  to  conduct  a  new-j 
But  the  paper  and  printing  must  cc*t  something,  and  Clio 
invested  should  receive  its  proper  remnneration.     And  iben, — 
such  at  least  is  the  general  idea, — the  getting  together  of  news  and 
the  framing  of  intelligence  is  a  costly  operation.     I  can  only  hope 
that  all  this  is  paid  for  by  tho  advertisements,  for  I  must  trust  that 
*Jm>  editors  do  not  receive  less  than  the  moderate  sum  above  named. 
At  Sherbrooke  we  aru  ^t ill  in  Lower  Canada.     Indeed,  as  regards 
distance,  we  are  when  there  nearly  as  fnr  removed  from  Lppcr 
Canada  as  at  Quebec.      Hut  the  run-  ■  .1'  i»  "]■)' ■  )>•  -re        very 
rat.      The  French  population  had  made  their  way  down  int. 
townships  before  ilio  Lnglish  and  American  war  broke  out,  but 
had  not  dono  so  in  great  numbers.     The  country  was  than 
unapproachable,  being  far  to  tho  south  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  and  far 
also  from  any  great  line  of  internal  communication  towards  the 
Atlantic.     But,  ncvrrthclea^  many  settlers  made  (heir  way  in  here 
from  the  States ;  men  who  preferred  to  live  under  British  rule, 
and   perhaps  doubted   the   stability  of  the   new   order   of  things. 

Of  ili.  ir  rliildren  have  remained  here  since,  and  us  tin- 
country  has  been  opened  up  by  the  railway  many  others  have 
Hooked  in.  Thus  a  hotter  class  of  people  than  the  French  hold 
possession  of  the  larger  farms,  and  are  on  the  whole  doing  well. 
I  am  told  that  many  Americans  uro  now  coming  here,  driven 
over  lb*  border*  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  by 
fears  of  the  war  and  Ifae  freight  of  taxation.  1  do  not  think  that 
liar  cii'uar  or  the  paying  of  tuM  irive  many  Individual!  iwn 
from  home.  Men  who  would  be  so  irillueiieed  have  not  the  amount 
of  foresight  which  would  induce  them  to  avoid  Such  evils;  or,  at 
any  rati-.  inch  fears  would  act  slowly.  labourers,  however,  will 
go  where  work  is  certain,  where  work  is  well  paid,  and  wli 
wages  to  be  earned  will  give  plenty  in  return.  It  may  be  that 
work  will  become  scarce  in  the  State-.,  as  it  has  done  with  those 
poor  jewellers  at  Attleborough,  of  whom  we  spoke,  and  that  food 
will  become  dear.  If  this  bu  so,  labourers  from  the  States  will  no 
lb "ilit  find  their  way  into  Canada. 

From  Sherbrooke  we  went  with  the  mails  on  a  pair-horse  wag- 
gon  lo  Magog.  '  Cross  country  mails  arc  not  interesting  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  Imt  I  have  a  professional  liking  for  them  myself. 
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spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  looking  after  and  I  hope 
In  improving  such  mails,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work  when  I  come  across  them.  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
that  the  conveyance  of  mails  with  a  pair  of  horses  in  Canada  costs 
little  more  than  half  what  is  paid  for  the  same  work  in  England 
with  one  hone,  aud  something  less  than  what  is  paid  in  Ireland, 
also  for  one  liorse.  Hut  in  Canada  the  average  pace  is  only 
miles  an  hour.  In  Ireland  it  is  seven,  and  the  time  is  accurately 
kept,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Canada.  In  England 
the  pace  L;  eight  milrs  an  hour.  In  Canada  and  in  Ireland  these 
conveyances  carry  passengers ;  but  in  England  they  are  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  In  Canada  tin-  vehicle!  are  much  better  got  up 
than  they  are  in  England,  ami  the  l."iscs  too  look  better.  Taking 
Ireland  as  a  whole  they  are  more  respectable  in  appearance  there 
than  in  England.  From  all  which  it  appears  that  pace  is  the  ar- 
ticle that  costs  the  highest  price,  and  that  appearance  does  not 
go  for  much  in  the  bill.  In  Canada  the  roads  are  very  bad  in 
comparison  with  the  English  or  Irish  roads;  but  to  make  up  for 
this,  the  price  of  forage  b  wry  low. 

I  have  said  that  the  cross  mail  conveyances  in  Canada  did  not 
acorn  to  be  very  closely  bound  U  to  time  ;  but  they  are  regulated 
by  clock-work  in  comparison  with  some  of  them  in  the  United 
States.  "Are  you  going  this  morning?"  I  said  to  a  mail-driver 
in  Vermont.  "I  thought  you  always  started  in  tin'  ■  m  ni 
"  Wall ;  I  guess  I  do.  But  it  rained  some  last  night,  so  I  jist 
stayed  at  home."  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  more  shocked  in 
my  life,  aud  I  could  hardly  keep  my  tongue  off  the  man.  The 
mails,  however,  would  have  paid  no  respect  to  me  in  Vermont,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  walk  away  crest-fallen. 

W<  went  with  the  mails  from  Shcrhrookc  to  a  village  cullnl 
Kagog  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  from  thence  by  a  steamer  up 
the  lake  to  a  solitary  hotel  called  the  Mountain  House,  which  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  tho  mountain  on  the  shore,  and  wbiftu  i-  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  thick  forest.  There  is  no  road  v\i 
two  mileB  of  the  house.  The  lake  therefore  is  the  only  highway, 
and  that  is  frozen  up  for  four  months  in  tho  year.  When  frozen, 
however,  it  is  still  a  road,  for  it  is  passable  for  sledges.  I  have 
seldom  Ix-en  in  a  house  that  seemed  so  remote  from  the  world,  and 
so  li  tin  reach  of  doctors,  parsons,  or  butchers.     Bakers  in 

this  country  are  not  required,  as  all  persons  make  their  own  bread. 
But  in  spite  of  its  position  the  hotel  i.  well  kept,  and  on  the  whole 
wo  were  more  comfortable  tliero  than  at  any  other  inn  in  Lower 
Canada.     Tlie  Mountain  House  is  but  five  miles  from  the  borders 
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of  Vermont,  in  which  State  tho  head  of  the  lake  lie*.     Tbo  steam 

b  brought  us  run?  on  to  Newport, — or  nithcr  from  N«W| 
to  Magog  and  back  again.     Juod  Newport  i*  in  Vermont. 

The  one  ilung  lo  be  done  at  the  Mountain  J  louse  is  the  ascent 
of  Hie  mountain  called  the  Owl's  Head.  The  world  there  oflta 
nothing  else  of  active  enterprise  to  the  traveller,  unlets  fishing  be 

inured  an  active  enterprise.  I  am  not  capable  of  I 
therefore,  we  resolved  on  going  up  the  Owl's  Head.  To  di 
the  middle  of  tho  day  is  absolutely  imperative  at  these  hotel*,  and 
thus  wo  were  driven  to  select  cither  too  morning  or  the  afternoon. 
:  I'd  were  the  best  for  all  views,  and  there- 
fore we  decided  on  tho  afternoon.  It  is  but  two  mile*;  but  then, 
as  wo  were  told  more  than  once  by  those  who  had  spoken  to  us  on 
the  subject,  those  two  miles  are  not  liko  other  miles.  "  I  doubt 
if  the  lady  can  do  it,"  one  man  said  to  me.  I  asked  if  ladies  did 
not  sometimes  go  up.  "Yes;  young  women  do,  at  limes,"  he 
•:uil.  Alicr  that  my  wife  resolved  that  she  would  see  the  top  of 
the  Owl**  1  lead,  or  dio  in  tho  attempt,  and  so  we  started.  They 
never  think  of  sending  a  guide  with  one  in  these  place*,  whereas 
in  Baropo  a  traveller  is  not  allowed  lo  go  a  step  without  one. 
"\Vlii-n  1  nsked  for  one  to  show  us  the  way  up  Mount  Washington, 
I  was  told  that  there  were  no  idle  boys  about  that  place.  The 
path  was  indicated  to  us,  and  off  we  started  with  high  hopes. 

I  haro  been  up  many  mountains,  and  have  climbed. some  that 
■wore  perhaps  somewhat  dangerous  in  their  ascent.  In  civ 
the  Owl's  I  lead  there  is  no  danger.  One  is  closed  in  by  thick 
trees  the  whole  way.  But  I  doubt  if  I  ever  went  up  a  steeper  aa- 
ennt.  It  waa  very  hard  work,  but  wo  were  not  beaten.  Wo 
reached  the  top,  and  there  sitting  down  thoroughly  enjoyed  our 
-.  Ii  U  'i-y.  It  was  then  half-post  five  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  not 
yet  absolutely  sinking.  It  did  not  seem  to  give  us  any  warning 
that  we  should  especially  require  its  aid,  and  as  tho  prospect  below 
us  was  vny  lovely  we  remained  thcro  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
11h  --i  =-■-■- 1 1  of  tin  '  "vi's  ii. -:ui  la  ooftaiolji  a  thing  to  do,  and  1 
Mill  think,  in  spite  of  our  following  misfortune,  that  it  is  a  thing 
to  do  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  view  down  upon  the  lakes  and 
tho  forests  around,  and  on  the  wooded  hills  below,  is  wonderfully 
lovely.  I  never  was  on  a  mountain  which  gave  mo  a  more  per- 
fect command  of  all  the  country  round.  But  as  we  arose  to  de- 
scend we  saw  a  little  cloud  coming  towards  us  from  over  New- 
port. 

The  little  cloud  came  on  with  speed,  and  we  had  hardly  freed 
ourselves  from  the  rocks  of  tho  summit  before  we  were  surround- 
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td  by  rain.  A)  the  rain  became  thicker,  we  were  surrounded  by 
darkness  also,  or  if  not  by  darkness  by  so  dim  n  light  tlut  it  ba- 
came  a  task  to  find  our  path.  I  »till  thought  thitt  the  daylight 
had  not  gone,  and  that  as  we  descended  and  so  escaped  from  tho 
dead  we  should  find  light  enough  to  guide  us.  Hut  it  was  not  so. 
The  rain  soon  became  a  matter  of  iodiflorcQce,  and  so  also  did  the 
mud  and  brant  beneath  our  feet.  Evan  (he  steepness  of  the  way 
waa  almost  forgotten  as  we  endeavoured  to  thread  our  path  through 
the  forest  I"  lOuld  become  impossible  to  discern  the  track. 

A  dog  bad  followed  1  though  the  beast  would  uol  stay 

;  so  as  to  be  our  guide,  he  returned  ever  and  anon  and  made 
us  aware  of  hi*  presence  by  dashing  by  us.  I  may  confess  now 
that  I  became  n  l.tened.     We  were  wet  through,  and  a 

night  out  in  the  forest  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  us.     J 

\y  lose  the  track.     It  had  quite  dark,  so  dark 

tliat  we  could  hardly  see  each  other.     We  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting down  the  steepest  and  worst  part  of  the  mountain,  but  wo 
were  still  among  dense  forest-tree*,  and  up  to  our  knees  in  mud. 
Hot  the  people  at  the  Mountain  House  were  Christians,  and  men 
litems  were  sent  hallooing  after  us  through  the  dark  night 
ireit  thus  found  we  were  not  many  yards  from  the  path, 
but  unfiwtunatcly  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  stream.     Through  that 
we  waded  and  then  made  our  way  in  gaiety  to  the  inn.      In  spite 
itsadvcnturo  I  advise  all  travellers  in  Lower  Canada  to 
•  the  Owl'*  Head. 
On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  hike  to  Gcorgcvillc,  and 
e  round  another  lake  called  the  Maatawhippi  back  la  Sher- 
brooke.     This  was  all  very  well,  for  it  showed  us  a  part  of  tho 
country  which  is  comparatively  well  tilled,  and  has  been  long  set- 
tled] but  the  Maesawluppi  itself  is  nol  worth  a  visit     The  route 
by  which  we  returned  occupies  a  longer  time  than  tho  other,  and 
is  more  costly  as  it  must  be  made  in  a  hired  vehicle.     The  peo- 
re  arc  quiet,  orderly,  and  I  should  say  a  little  slow.     It  is 
•  t  that  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Northern  States  has 
-pnmg  up.     Thie  is  much  to  be  depreoated,  but  1  cannot 
i  it  i«  natural.     It  is  not  that  the  Canadians  have  any 
special  Secession  feelings,  or  that  they  have  entered  with  pncalfar 

io  tho  questions  of  American  polities;  but 
l*en  vexed  and  acerbated  by  tho  braggadocio  of  the  Northern 
States.  They  constantly  hear  that  they  are  to  be  invaded,  and 
translated  into  citizens  of  the  Union :  that  British  rule  is  to  bo 
•nt,  and  that  the  star-spangled  banner  is  to  bo 
wared  over  them  in  pity.     The  Htar-spanglcd  banner  is  in  fact  a 
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fine  flap,  and  has  waved  to  some  purpose  ;  bo)  IhoM  who  live 
ii,  and  not  under  it.  fancy  tli  ir  too  much  of  it.     At 

i  moment  the  loyalty  of  botli  I       "las  to  Great  Britain 

end  all  question.     Prom  all  that  I  c;m  hear  I  duubt  whether 
this  feeling  in  the  Provinces  was  ever  so  strung,  and  under 
circumstance*  American  abuse  of  England  Bad  American  bragga- 
docio is  more  than  usually  distasteful.      All  this  abuse  nnd  all  this 
braggadoci  1 1  Canada  from  the  N<  a 'then  States,  and  there- 

fore the  Southern  cause  is  at  the  preaent  moment  the  more  popu- 
lar with  them. 

I  have  said  that  the  Canadians  hereabouts  are  somewhat  slow. 
As  we  were  driving  back  to  Sherbrookc  it  became  necessary  that 
we  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  and  for 
this  purpose  vec  stopped  at  a  v  illage  inn.  It  was  a  large  house, 
in  which  there  appeared  to  bo  three  public  sitting-rooms  of  ample 
size,  one  of  which  wil>  ucciipied  as  the  bar.  In  this  there  wore 
oongrugatod  some  six  or  seven  men,  seated  in  arm-chairs  round  a 
rtivi-,  and  among  these  I  placed  myself.  No  one  spoke  a  word 
either  to  me  or  to  any  one  else.  No  one  smoked,  nnd  no  one  read, 
nor  did  they  CTen  whittle  sticks.  I  asked  a  question  first  of  one 
and  then  of  another,  nnd  was  answered  with  monosyllable*.     So  I 

up  any  hope  in  that  direction,  and  tat  Staring  at  the  big  stove 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  the  others  did.  Presently  another 
stranger  entered,  having  arrived  in  a  waggon  as  1  had  done.     Jle 

id  the  room  and  sat  down,  addressing  no  one.  and  addressed 
by  no  one.  After  a  while,  however,  he  spoke.  ""Will  there  be 
any  chance  of  dinner  here  t"  he  said.  "  I  guess  tliere'U  be  dinner 
l>y  tind-by,"  answered  the  landlord,  and  then  there  was  silci 

ier  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  stranger  stared  at  the  stove. 
"Is  that  dinner  any  way  read]  '"  be  asked  again.     "I  guess  it 
id  the  landlord.      And  tbeu  the  stranger  went  out  to  see  after 
his  dinner  himself.     When  we  started  at  the  end  of  an  hour  no- 
body said  anything  to  us.     The  driver  "hitched"  on  the  horses, 

lev  call  it,  and  we  started  on  our  way,  having  been  charged 
in. i  lung  for  our  accommodation.  That  some  profit  arose  from  the 
horse  provender  is  to  be  hoped. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  Montreal,  which,  as  I  have 
add  liefore,  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  two  Provinces,     This 

ion  of  the  capitals  is  at  the  present  moment  a  subject  of  great 
interest  in  Canada,  but  as  1  shall  be  driven  to  say  somethi 
the  ii  .utter  when  I  report  myself  as  being  at  Ottawa,  I  will  refrain 
now.     There  are  two  special  public  affairs  at  the  present  moment 
to  interest  a  traveller  in  Canada.     The  first  I  have  named,  and 


the  second  b  the  Grand  Trunk  Hailway.  I  have  already  stated 
what  is  the  course  of  Ihil  line.  It  runs  from  the  Western  State  of 
Michigan  to  Portland  on  Uie  AUanlic  in  the  State  of  Maine, sweep- 
ing the  whole  length  of  Canada  in  its  route.  It  w»  originally 
made  by  Uiree  Companies.  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Luwrcncc  0 
jinictcd  it  from  Portland  to  bland  Pond  on  the  borders  of  the 
State*.  'Hie  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  took  it  from  the  Sooth 
Eastern  side  of  the  river  at  Montreal  to  the  some  point,  viz..  1.-1- 
*nd  Pond.  And  the  Onod  Trunk  Company  have  made  it  from 
toil  to  Montreal,  crossing  the  river  there  with  a  stupendous 
tabular  bridge,  and  have  also  made  the  branch  connecting  the  main 
line  with  Quebec  and  Riwcrc  du  Loup.  This  latter  company  is 
low  incorporated  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic,  but  Ml  only 
leased  the  portion  of  the  line  running  through  the  States.  Thi< 
lacy  have  done,  guaranteeing  the  shareholders  an  interest  of  six 
for  cent.  That  never  was  a  grander  enterprise  wet  on  foot.  I 
•ill  not  say  there  never  was  one  more  unfortunate,  for  is  there  not 
the  CJreat  Kastem,  which  by  the  weight  and  constancy  of  its  fail- 
ures demands  for  itself  a  proud  pre-eminence  of  misfortune  ?  But 
surely  the  Grand  Trunk  comes  next  to  it.  1  presume  it  to  bo 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  the  shareholders  should  get  any  in- 
terest whatever  on  their  shares  for  years.  Tho  company  when  I 
was  at  Montreal  had  not  paid  the  interest  due  to  the  Atlantic  and 
8l  Lawrence  Company  for  the  last  year,  and  there  was  a  doubt 
whether  the  lease  woidd  not  be  broken.  No  party  that  had  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  undertaking  was  able  to  recover  what  had 
been  advanced.  I  believe  that  otic  firm  in  London  had  lent  nearly 
a  million  to  tho  Company  and  is  now  willing  to  accept  half  the 
tam  SO  lent  in  quittance  of  the  whole  debt.  In  1860  tho  line 
could  not  carry  the  freight  that  offered,  not  having  or  being  able 
to  obtain  the  mugfj/  rolling  stock  ;  nnd  on  all  sides  I  heard 
men  discussing  whether  tho  lino  would  bo  kept  open  for  traffic. 
The  Government  of  Canada  advanced  to  the  Company  three  mil- 
lions of  money,  with  an  understanding  that  neither  interest  nor 
principal  should  be  demanded  till  all  other  debts  were  paid,  and 
all  shareholders  in  receipt  of  six  per  cent,  interest.  But  tho  three 
millions  were  clogged  with  conditions  which,  though  they  have 
been  of  service  to  the  country,  have  been  so  sarnwitttl  to  the  Com- 
pany that  it  is  hardly  more  solvent  with  it  than  it  would  have 
been  without  it-  As  it  is  the  whole  properly  seems  to  be  involved 
in  ruin ;  ai«l  yet  the  lino  is  one  of  the  grandest  commercial  con- 
ceptions that  was  ever  carried  out  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  in 
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the  process  of  a  few  years  will  do  more  to  make  bread  cheap  in 
England  than  any  other  singh  snteiptiM  that  rxista. 

I  do  not  know  that  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  any  one.  I  at 
leant  attach  no  such  blame.  Probably  it  wight  bo  easy  now  to 
show  thnt  the  road  might  have  been  made  with  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  ordinary  purposes  without  some  of  the  more  cost- 
ly detail*.  The  grout  tubular  bridge  on  which  was  expf 
1,300,000/.  might,  I  should  think,  have  been  dispensed  with.  Ha 
Detroit  end  of  the  line  might  hat  :  t  for  later  time.     As  it 

stands  now,  however,  it  is  a  wonderful  operation  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful Issue  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  and  one  can  only 
grieve  that  it  should  be  so  absolute  a  failure  to  those  who  have 

E laced  their  money  in  it.  There  are  schemes  which  seem  to  be  too 
ig  for  men  to  work  out  with  any  ordinary  regard  to  profit  and 
loss.  The  Great  Eastern  is  one,  and  this  is  another.  The  na- 
tional advantage  arising  from  such  enterprises  is  immense ;  but  the 
wonder  is  that  men  should  be  found  willing  to  embark  their  money 
where  the  risk  is  so  great,  and  thu  return  even  hoped  for  is  so 
small. 

While  I  was  in  Canada  some  gentlemen  were  there  from  the 
I-owcr  Provinces — Nora  Scotia,  that  is,  and  New  Brunswick — agi- 
ng the  subject  of  another  great  line  of  railway  from  Quebec  to 
Jifax.  The  project  is  one  in  favour  of  which  very  much  may 
be  said.  In  a  national  point  of  view  an  Englishman  or  a  Cana- 
dian cannot  but  regret  that  there  should  be  no  winter  mode  of  exit 
from,  or  entrance  to,  Canada,  except  through  the  United  State*. 
The  St.  Ijiwrence  is  blocked  up  fur  four  or  five  month*  in  winter, 
and  the  steamers  which  run  to  Quebec  in  the  summer  run  to  Port- 
land during  the  season  of  ice.  There  is  at  present  no  mode  of  pub- 
lic; matey  MOB  between  the  Canudas  and  the  Lower  Province*, 
and  an  immense  district  of  country  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, through  New  Brunswick  and  into  Nova  Scolia  is  now  abso- 
lutely closed  against  civilization,  which  by  such  a  railway  would 
be  opened  np  to  the  light  of  day.  We  all  know  how  much  the 
want  of  such  a  road  was  felt  when  our  troops  were  being  forward- 
ed to  Canada  during  the  last  winter.  It  was  necessary  they  should 
reach  their  destiny  without  delay ;  and  as  the  river  was  closed, 
and  the  passing  of  troops  through  the  States  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question,  that  long  ovrrland  journey  across  Nora  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  became  a  necessity.  It  would  certninly  be  a  very 
great  thing  for  British  interests  if  a  direct  line  could  be  made  from 
such  a  port  as  Halifax,  a  port  which  is  open  throughout  the  whole 
year,  up  into  the  Canadaa.     If  these  Colonies  belonged  to  Franco 
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o  any  other  despotic  Government,  tho  thing  would  be  done. 

the  Colonics  do  not  belong  to  any  despotic  GtmnuM 
■cb  a  line  would  in  fact  bo  a  continuance  of  t lie  Grand  Trunk  ; 

who  that  looks  at  tbe  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
ad  Trunk  can  think  it  to  be  on  the  card:)  that  private  entcr- 
»  should  come  forward  with  more  money, — with  more  millions? 

Idea  la  that  England  will  advance  the  monoy,  and  that  the 
liuli  House  of  Commons  will  guarantee  the  interest,  with  tome 
itrr-iruaranlce  tram  the  Colonies  that  this  ink- rest  shall  bo 
■  paid.  ISut  it  would  seeta  thai  if  Mich  <'ol'>ni:il  guarantee  is 
a  for  anything,  the  Colonics  might  mUc  the  money  in  the  mon- 
larkct  without  the  intervention  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 


[oatreal  is  an  exceedingly  good  commercial  town,  and  business 
a  is  brisk.  It  has  now  fco.OOO  inhabitants.  Having  said  that 
,  I  do  not  know  what  more  there  is  left  to  nay.  Yes ;  on« 
1  there  is  to  say  of  Sir  William  Logan  the  creator  of  the  G«- 
iad  Museum  there  and  the  head  of  nil  matters  geological 
ughout  the  Province.  While  he  was  explaining  to  me  with 
irable  perspicuity  the  result  of  investigations  into  which  ho 
poured  lus  whole  Mart,  1  stood  by  understanding  almost  noth- 
but  envying  everything.  That  I  understood  almost  nothing, 
ow  he  perceived.  That,  ever  and  anon,  with  all  his  gracious- 
became  apparent  But  I  wonder  whether  ho  perceived  also 
1  did  envy  everything.  I  have  listened  to  geologists  by  the 
-  lie  fore — have  had  to  listen  to  them,  desirous  simply  of  escape, 
vc  listened  and  understood  absolutely  noihiusr,  find  have  only 
icd  myself  away.  Hut  I  could  have  listened  to  Sir  William 
Ml  for  tin'  whole  day,  if  time  allowed.  I  found  even  in  that 
•  that  some  ideas  found  their  wny  through  to  me,  and  I  began 
nicy  that  even  I  coald  become  ■  gaoled  '  at  Montreal. 
irer  and  beyond  Sir  William  Lilian  tln-n-  is  at  Montreal  for 
igers  tho  drive  round  the  mountain,  not  very  exciting ;  and 
i  is  the  tubular  bridge  over  the  St. Lawrence.  This,  it  am -i 
nderstood,  is  not  made  In  one  tube,  as  is  that  over  tho  Mcnai 
its,  hut  is  divided  into,  I  think,  thirteen  tubes.  To  the  eye 
I  appear  to  lie  twenty-five  tubes;  but  each  of  the  six  side  tabes 
pported  by  a  pirr  in  tho  middle.  A  great  part  of  the  expense 
;t  bridge  was  incurred  in  sinking  the  shafts  for  these  piers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CPl'KB    CANADA. 

Ottawa  5*  in  Upper  Canada,  but  crossing  the  suspension 
bridge  from  Ottawa  into  Hull  the  traveller  is  in  Lower  Canada. 
It  is  thcrefon  in  the  confines,  and  1 1 :» -  been  cboMD  as 

the  site  nl' tin-  new  Government  capital  very  much  for  this 
ion.  Other  reasons  have,  no  doubt,  had  a  share  in  the  decision . 
At  the  titne  When  the  choice  was  made  Ottawa  was  not 
enough  to  create  the  jealousy  of  the  more  populous  towns. 
Though  not  on  the  main  line  of  railway,  it  was  connected  with 
It  by  a  branch  rnilw  :iy,  and  it  is  also  connected  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  water  communication.  And  then  it  stands  nobly 
on  a  magnificent  river,  with  high  overhanging  rock,  and  a  natu- 
ral grandeur  of  position  which  has  perhaps  gone  far  in  recom- 
mi  ruling  it  to  those  whose  voice  in  the  matter  has  been  pot  en- 
tial.  Having  the  world  of  Canada  from  whence  to  choose  the 
site  of  a  new  town,  the  choosers  have  certainly  chosen  well.  It 
is  another  quest  iou  whether  or  no  a  new  town  should  have  been 
doomed  necessary. 

PerbspJ  it  may  he  well  u>  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  thought  expedient  thus  to  establish  a  new  Cana- 
dian capital.     In  1841  when  Lord  Sydenham   was  Governor 
General  of  the  Provinces,  the  two  Cauadas,  separate  till  ilu  i , 
were  united  under  one  Government.     At  that  time  the  | 
Of  Lower  or  French  Canada,  and  the  people  of  Upper  or  En- 
glish Canada  differed  much  more  in  their  habits  and  language 
than  thoy  do  now.     I  do  not  know  that  the  English  have  In 
come  in  any  way  GaUicin •'!.  bat  the  French  havebeen  very  ma- 
terially Anglicized.     But  while  this  has  been  ui  progress,  na- 
tional jealousy  has  been  at  work;  and  even  yet  that  n:. 
jealousy  is  not  at  an  end.     While  the  two  proviso 
vided  there  were,  of  course,  two  capitals,  and  two  scats  of  Gov- 
ernment.   These  were  at  Quebec  for  Lower  Canada,  and  at  To- 
ronto for  Upper  Canada,  both  which  towns  are  contrically  situ- 
rrspertive  provinces.     When  the  union  was 
itcd,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  there  should  be  but  one 
capita      and  the  small  town  of  Kingstown  was  selected,  wl 
is  situated  on  the  Lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  Upper' 
I  tOI  tin  r-     Bat  Kingstown  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  Hack- 
ing space  and  accommodation  for  those  who  had  to  follow  the 
Government,  and  the  Governor  removed    it   and  himself  to 
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Montreal.  Montreal  is  in  the  Lower  Province, but  is  very  oen- 
tril  to  both  the  provinces;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  chief  town 
a  Canada.  This  would  have  done  very  well,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen misfortune. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  moat  readers  that  in  1837  took  place 
the  Mackenzie- Fapinean  rebellion,  of  which  those  who  were 
then  old  enough  to  be  politicians  heard  so  much  in  England. 
lam  i'  back  to  recount  the  history  of  the  period,  i 

wise  than  to  say  that  the  Bi  oadiani  at  thai  nine,  in 

Dgana  combating  the  rebels,  did  considerable  injury 
of  certain  rrenofa  Canadians,  and  thai  whin  the 
rebellion  had  blown  over  and  thoM  in  fault  bad  been  pardoned, 
•  question  arose  whether  or  no  the  Government  should  make 
good  the  tosses  of  tho»o  French  Canadians  who  had  been  in- 
jarttl.  Tlic  English  Canadians  protested  that  it  would  bo 
monstrous  that  tney  thould  be  taxed  to  repair  damages  suffer- 
ed by  rebeU,  and  made  necessary  in  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion. The  French  Canadians  declared  that  the  rebellion  had 
been  only  a  just  assertion  of  their  rights,  that  if  there  had  been 
crime  on  the  part  of  those  who  took  up  arms  that  crime  had 
been  condoned,  and  that  the  damages  had  not  fallen  exclusive- 
ly or  even  chiefly  on  those  who  had  done  so.  I  will  give  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  qaeatiofl|  but  simply  wiv  that  blood 
ran  very  hot  when  it  was  discussed.  At  Inst  the  Houses  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament,  tl ••  n  :i-  -en,U-d  at  Montreal,  decreed 
<scs' should  be  made  good  by  the  public  treasury; 
!i  mob  in  Montreal,  when  this  decree  became 
known,  was  roused  to  great  wrath  by  a  decision  which  seemed 
to  be  con  d  nf  English  loyalty.     It  pelted  Lord  El  gin, 

•al,  with  rotten  eggs,  and  burned  down  tho 
Parliamen'    House.     Hence,   there  arose,  not  unnaturally,  :> 
:  feeling  of  anger  on  the  part  of  tin  jvemraent 

sgainut  Montreal ;  and  moreover  there  was  no  longer  a  House 
in  which  the  Parliament  could  be  held  in  that  tosvn.  For 
mjoint  reason*  it  was  decided  to  move  the  seat  of  Gov- 
meat  again,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  and  the 
should  sit  alternately  at  Toronto  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  at  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada,  remaining  bur  years  at  each 

Caoc.  They  went  at  first  to  Toronto  for  two  years  only,  hav- 
g  agreed  that  they  should  be  there  on  this  occasion  only  for 
uiainder  of  the  term  of  tho  then  Parliament.  After  that 
rae  at  Quebec  for  four  years;  then  at  Toronto  for  four; 
and  now  are  again  at  Quel*  ■■.  But  tlii*  arrangement  has  been 
inconvenient.    In  the  first  place  there  ia  a  great  na- 
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tioual  expenditure  incurred  in  moving  old  records,  and  in  keep- 
ing doable  records,  in  moving  the  library,  and  h  I  have  been 
nod  even  tho  pictures.  The  Government  clerk*  also  are 
called  on  to  move  as  the  Government  moves;  mid  though  an 
allowance  is  made  to  thciu  from  the  national  pane  to  cover 
their  loss,  the  arrangement  DM  m  rerthekM  been  lilt  by  them 
to  be  a  grievance,  as  may  be  well  understood.  Tim  accommo- 
dation also  for  the  ministers  of  the  Government,  and  for  mem- 
bvfl  cifthe  two  Houses  has  been  insufficient.  Hotels, lodgings, 
:hh1  I'lirni-lii'il  houses  could  not  be  provided  to  the  exu 

auiri'd,  seeing  that  they  Mould  be  left  nearly  empty  for  every 
Iti-ni.iic  space  of  lour  years.     Indeed  it  needs  but  little  arj 
rnent  to  prove  that  the  plan  adopted  must  have  been  a  th 
OOgblv  uncomfortable  plan,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 
have  been  adopted.    Lower  Canada  had  undertaken  to  make 
all  her  leading  citizens  wretched,  providiug  Upper  Can; 
would  treat  hers  with  equal  severity.     This  has  now  gone 
for  some  twelve  years, and  as  the  system  Mas  found  to  be 
unendurable  nuisance  it  has  been  at  last  admitted  that  some 
steps  must  be  taken  towards  selecting  one  capital  for  the  coun- 

I  should  here,  in  justice  to  the  Canadians,  stato  a  remark 
made  to  DM  on  this  matter  by  one  of  the  present  leading  poli- 
I  ioiaai  of  Ulfl  colony.  I  cannot  think  that  the  migratory  scheme 
was  good;  but  ho  defended  it,  asserting  that  it  had  done  very 
much  to  amalgamate  the  people  of  the  two  provinces;  that  it 
had  brought  Lower  Canadians  into  Upper  Canada,  and  Upper 
<  'anadiana  into  Lower  Canada,  teaching  English  to  the*' 
spoke  only  French  before,  and  making  each  pleasantly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  other.  I  have  no  doubt  that  something, — perhaps 
much,— has  been  done  in  this  way;  but  valuable  as  the  retail 
may  have  been,  I  cannot  think  it  worth  the  cost  of  the  means 
employed.  The  best  answer  to  the  above  argument  consists  in 
ihe  undoubted  mot  that  a  migratory  Government  would  never 
I  v,  i  been  established  for  such  a  reason.  It  was  so  established 
because  Montreal,  the  central  town,  had  given  offence,  and  be- 
cause the  jealousy  of  tho  provinces  against  each  other  would 
not  admit  of  tho  Government  being  placed  entirely  at  Quebec, 
tindy  at  Toronto. 

Hut  it  was  necessary  that  some  step  should  bo  taken ;  and 
as  it  was  found  to  bo  unlikely  that,  any  resolution  should  bo 
reached  by  the  joint  provinces  themselves,  it  was  loyally  and 
wisely  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Queen.  That  Her 
Majesty  has  constitutionally  the  power  to  call  the  Parliament 
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of  Canada  at  any  town  of  Canada  which  she  may  select,  admits, 
I  conceive,  of  no  doubt.  It  is,  I  imagine,  within  her  prerogative 
lo  C3ll  the  Parliament  of  England  where  she  may  please  within 
(hat  realm,  though  her  lieges  would  be  somewhat  Startled  if  it 
i  called  otherwhere  than  in  London.  It  was  therefore  will 
to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  matter.  Bttt 
there  are  not  wanting  those  in  Canada  who  say  that  in  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Queen  it  wax  in  truth  referring  it  to  those  by 
wh' '  !  odians  were  least  willing  to  be  gwi.  i 

i  the  matter ;  to  the  Governor  General  namely,  and  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary.    Many  indeed  in  Canada  now  declare  that  the 
decision  simply  placed  tlic  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
ral. 

i  !iat  as  it  may,  I  do  not  think  that  any  unbiassed  traveller 
will  doubt  that  the  beat  possible  selection  has  been  made,  pro- 
•uuiiiig  always,  as  we  may  presume  in  the  discussioa,  that  Bios- 

si  eoold  not  be  selected.  I  take  for  granted  that  the  rrjee- 
tion  of  Montreal  was  regarded  as  a  tine  quA  nan  in  the  deds- 
To  me  it  appears  grievous  that  this  should  have  been  so. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  country  to  have  a  large,  leading, 
world-known  city,  and  I  think  that  the  Government  should  coin- 
bine  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  carrying  out  this  ob- 
ject. Out  commerce  can  do  a  great  deal  more  for  Government 
than  Government  can  do  for  commerce.  Government  has  se- 
lected Ottawa  as  the  capital  of  Canada;  bnt  commerce  baa  al- 
ready made  Montreal  the  capital,  ami  Montreal  will  Ik- the  chief 
city  of  Canada,  let  Government  do  what  it  may  to  foster  the 
other  town.  The  idea  of  spiting  a  town  because  these  lias  been 
a  row  m  it  seems  to  me  to  bo  preposterous.  The  row  was  not 
the  work  of  those  who  have  made  Montreal  rich  and  respecta- 
ble. Montreal  is  more  centrical  than  Ottawa, — nay,  it  is  as 
nearly  centrical  as  any  town  can  be.  It  is  easier  to  get  to  Mon- 
treal from  Toronto,  than  to  Ottawa ; — and  if  from  Toronto,  then 
u  all  that  distant  portion  of  Upper  Canada,  back  of  Toronto. 
To  all  Lower  Canada  Montreal  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much 
easier  of  access  than  Ottawa.  But  having  said  so  much  in  fa- 
vour of  Montreal,  I  will  again  admit  that,  putting  aside  Mon- 
treal, the  best  possible  selection  has  been  made. 

When  Ottawa  was  named,  no  time  was  lost  in  netting  to 
work  to  prepare  for  the  new  migration.  In  1850  the  Parlia- 
ment was  removed  to  Quebec,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  remain  there  till  the  new  buildings  should  be  completed. 
These  buildings  were  absolutely  commenced  in  April  1800,  and 
it  waa,  and  I  believe  still  is,  expected  that  thoy  will  be  com- 
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pleted  in  1863.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  winter  of 1RB1 ;  and, 
as  is  necessary  in  Canadian  winter*,  tho  works  are  susj>ended. 
But  unfortunately  tiny  were  smpended  in  the  earfv  pan  of  Oc- 
tober, —>n  the  1st  of  October, — whereas  they  might  have  been 
.  •luinui-d,  m  far  as  tin-  concerned,  up  to  the  end  of 

November.  We  reached  Ottawa  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and 
ih.iu  ■  thonaud  nun  had  then  been  hist  dismissed.  Ail 
tin:  money  in  hand  hail  been  expended,  andthe  Government, 
to  it  was  !>aid, — could  give  no  more  money  till  Parliament  I 
met  i  again.  This  was  most  unfortunate.  Iu  the  first  place  tho 
•uspension  wa-  against  the  contraot  as  made  with  the  contract- 
ors for  the  building;  in  tho  next  place  there  was  tho  delay 
and  then,  worst  of  all,  the  question  again  became  agitated  whet 
er  the  colonial  legislature  were  reaily  in  earnest  with  ri  : 
to  Ottawa.  Many  men  of  mark  in  the  colony  were  still  M 
— I  believe  are  still  anxious, — to  put  an  end  to  the  Ottawa 
scheme,  and  think  that  there  still  exists  for  them  a  chance  of 
SUCCC'S.  Ami  very  many  men  who  are  not  of  mark  are 
united,  ami  a  fecting  of  doubt  on  the  subject  has  been  created. 
225,000/.  has  already  bean  spent  on  these  building*,  and  I  hare 
Do  doubt  myself  that  they  will  be  duly  completed,  and  duly  used. 
We  went  up  to  the  new  town  by  boat,  I  iking  the  course  of 
the  river  Ottawa.  Wo  passed  St.  Ann's,  but  no  ono  at  St. 
Ann-  named  to  know  anything  of  the  brothers  who  we 
■  in  their  weary  oars.  At  Maxwellstown  I  could 
nothing  of  Annie  Laurie  or  of  her  trysting  place  on  the  braes, 
and  the  turnpike  man  atTara  could  tell  me  nothing  of  the  site 
of  the  ball,  and  had  never  even  heard  of  the  harp.  When  fgO 
down  South  I  shall  expect  to  find  that  the  nc<rro  melodies  have 
not  yet  rati  bed  "Old  Virginia."  This  boat  conveyance  fr< 
Montreal  to  Ottawa  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished' in  oon\'i 
ience,  for  it  is  allied  too  closely  with  railway  travelling.  Th 
who  uso  it  leave  Montreal  by  a  railway;  after  nine  miles, th 
are  changed  into  a  steamboat.  Then  they  encounter  another 
iy,  and  at  last  reach  Ottawa  in  a  second  steamboat.  I  '•m 
the  river  is  seen,  and  a  bettor  idea  of  the  country  is  obtained 
than  can  be  had  solely  from  the  railway  cars.  The  scenery  is 
by  no  means  grand,  nor  is  it  strikingly  picturesque ;  but  it  is 
in  its  way  interesting.  For  a  long  portion  of  the  river  the  old 
primeval  forests  come  down  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  iu 
the  fall  of  tho  year  the  brilliant  colouring  is  very  lovely.  It 
should  not  be  imagined, — as  1  think  it  often  is  imagined, — that 
these  forests  are  made  up  of  splendid  trees,  or  that  splendid 
troce  aro  even  common.    When  timber  grows  on  und rained 
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ground,  and  when  it  is  un  eared  fur,  it  doc*  not  norm  to  ap- 

i  than  wheat  or  grow  do  under 
noes.     Seen  from  a  little  distance  the  colour 
and  effect  is  good,  but  the  trees  themseh  M  have  lhaDow  roots 
and  grow  up  tall,  narrow,  and  shapeless.    It  necessarily  is  so 
with  all  timl  is  not  thinned  in  its  growth.     When  fine 

forest  trees  arc  found,  and  arc  left  standing  alone  by  any  i 
valor  who  may  have  taate  enough  to  wish  for  such  adornment, 
they  almost  invariably  die.    They  arc  robbed  of  the  sickly  shel- 
ter by  which  they  have  been    urrounded  ;  the  hoi  son  strikes 
the  ■ncovered  fibr  i  the  |ioor  solitary  invalid 

languishes  ami  at  I: 

As  one  Meendi  I !.  which  by  its  breadth  fonns  itself 

i  lakes,  one  is  ehown  Indian  villages  oiuatering  down  upon 

the  bank.    Some  years  ago  these  Indians  were  rich,  for  the 

.  dealt,  was  high;  but  furs  I 
e  beavers  with  which  they  ned  to  trade 
are  almost  valueless.     That  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  hata 
th<>  issisted  to  polish  these  poor  fellows  off  the  face  of 

i  most,  one  may  suppose,  be  very  unintelligible  to  them; 
■  rtheless  it  is  probably  a  subject  of  deep  speculation. 
If  the  rcadin  were  to  take  to  sermons  again  and  es- 

chew lli  .  Messrs. Thackeray,  Dickens,  :uid  some  ol  her | 

would  look  about  them  and  inquire  into  the-  cause*  of  such  a 
dun  aeaa.    They  might  not,  perhajw, 

i  ruth,  and  these.  Indians  are  much  in  that  predicament. 
It  is  said  that  very  few  pure-blooded  Indians  arc  now  to  be 
found  in  their  villages,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  not  errone- 
ous. The  ohUdren  of  the  Indians  are  now  fed  open  luked 
bread,  and  on  cooked  meat,  and  are  brought  up  in  houses. 
Thev  are  nursed  somewhat  as  the  children  of  the  white  men 
are  •  and  these  practices  no  doubt  haw  done  much  to- 

wards altering  their  appearance.     The  ncgroc*  who  have  been 
bred  in  ,  and  whose  fathers  have  I..  j  before 

them,  differ  both  in  colour  and  form  from  their  brothers  .• 
have  been  born  and  nurtured  in  Africa. 

id  in  the  but  chapter  that  the  city  of  Ottawa  was  still 
but  I  must  explain,  lest  I  should  draw  down  on 
my  head  the  wrath  of  the  Ottawaitca,  that  the  place  already 
contain  ,n00  inhabitants.     As,  however,  it  is 

being  prepared  for  four  times  that  number— for  eight  tfc 
let  us  hope — and  aa  it  straggles  over  a  vail 
id.it  gives  one  an  idea  of  a  city  in  an  acth 
of  preparation.    In  England  we  know  nothing  about  unbuilt 
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citio.     WUb  us  four  or  five  Mocks  of  streets  together  ner 
wamc  that  ugly,  n  appearance  which  beloogs  to  tL. 

>i   !i     i  '-liCaSO  of ..  tin:)-  do  .-<>  often  oil  t). 

er  side  of  the  Atlantic    Ottawa  is  preparing  for  itself  broad 

-ind  thoroughfare*.    The  building*  al 
tend  "V'T  :i  length  i  onsidorably  exceeding  two  miles,  and  hall" 
a  doncn  hotel*  have  been  opened,  which]  if  I  were  writing  a 
guide-book  in  a  complimentary  tone,  it  would  be  my  u 
describe  as  first-rat  <■.    lint  the  half-dozen  first-rate  hotel*,  though 
(ipcii.  h  yet  enjoy  but  a  moderate  amount  of  custom.     All  thia 

lies  rac,  I  think,  in  saying  that  the  citv  haa  as 
itself  built.     The  inanner  in  which  this  is  Wing  done  justifies 
mo  also  in  saying  that  tho  Otlawaites  arc  going  about 
taak  with  a  worthy  zeal. 

To  me  1  confess  that  tho  nature  of  tho  situation  haa  great 
charms, — regarding  it  as  the  site  for  a  town.  It  is  not  on  a 
plain,  and  from  the  form  of  the  rock  overhanging  tho  river,  and 
of  the  hill  that  falls  from  thenoo  down  to  tho  water,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  lay  out.  the  pla  in  right-angled  paral- 
lelograms.    A  right-angled  parallolognimical  city, suclt  as  are 

bdelpbiaaod  the  new  portion  of  New  York,  is  from  i 
nature  odious  to  me.  1  know  that  much  may  be  said  in  its  fa- 
vour— that  drainage  and  gas-pipes  come  easier  to  suclt  a  shape, 
ami  that  ground  can  be  better  economized.  Nevertheless  I 
prcli  r  :i  street  that  is  forced  to  twist  itself  about.  I  enjoy  the 
narrowness  of  Temple  Har,  and  the  misshapen  curvature  of 
•It  Street.  TbO  disreputable  dinginess  of  Holj  Well  Street 
is  dear  to  me,  and  I  love  to  thread  my  way  up  by  the  Olympic 
into  ( 'event  Garden.  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  is  as  grand 
as  paint  and  glass  can  make  it;  but  I  would  not  live  in  a  palaee 
in  I  fifth  V.enuo  if  the  corporation  of  the  city  would  pay  my 
bakcr\  ud  butcher**  bills. 

The  town  of  Ottawa  lies  between  two  waterfalls.  The  up- 
per oik:,  01  Kidean  Fall,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  small 
river  with  the  larger  one;  and  the  lower  fall — designated  as 
lower  because  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  though  it  is  higher 
up  tho  Ottawa  river—- ia  called  the  Chaudicre,  from  its  re-em 
blance  to  a  boiling  kettle.  This  is  on  the  Ottawa  river  itself. 
The  Hideau  fall  is  divided  into  two  branches,  thus  forming  an 
island  in  the  middle  as  ■  the  caso  at  Niagara.  It  is  pretty 
enough,  and  worth  visiting,  even  were  it  further  from  the  town 
than  it  is;  but  by  those  who  have  hunted  out  many  cataracts 
in  their  travels  it  will  not  be  considered  very  remarkable.  The 
litre  fall  I  did  think  very  remarkable.     It  is  of  i 
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depth,  being  formed  by  :  In  the  rocky  1  river; 

but  the  era)  nt  thu  roc  forms 

a  Uio  rash  rs  arc 

these  falls  from  the  suspension  bridge;  ami  it 

11  that  they  should  do  so.     Hut  in  so  linking  at 

tkey  obuin  but  a  \>  of  thai  effect.    On  tlieOtla- 

•  l Ik:  bridge  is  a  brewery,  which  1 
tJby  :i  hnge  timber-yard.     Tiii-  limbi  r-ynrd  I  toOTC  to  1 

J  the  |  isaing  and  repassing  through  it  in  ■  work  or 
trouble ;  but  nevertheless  let  the  traveller  by  all  mem  make 
kts  wev  through  the  mud,  and  scramble  over  the  timber,  and 
cross  the  plank  bridges  which  traverse  the  streams  of  the  saw- 
milk,  and  thus  take  himself  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  woodwork 
ever  too  water.  If  be  will  then  seat  himself,  about  tho  hour  of 
sanset,  bo  will  seo  tbo  Chaudiere  fall  aright. 

Bur  of  Ottawa  will  be— ana,  indeed,  already  is — 

tho  a-  ig»  which  is  now  being  erected  on  the 

rock  which  guard*  M  it  wire  the  town  from  the  rim     How 

of  these  buildings  may  be  doe  I 
Urto  of  Sir  Edmuud  Head,  the  late  Governor,  I  do  Dot  I 
That  be  haa  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  subject  is  well 
known:  uud  as  tbo  style  of  the  clillir.nr.  buildings  is  so  much 
alike  as  to  make  one  whole,  though  the  design*  of  different 
architect*  were  selected,  and  these  dill  hitects  employ- 

ed, I  imagine  Uut  considerable  alterationa  must  liave  been 
made  in  the  original  drawings.  There  are  three  buildings, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  but  they  are  not  joined, 
icant  spaces  at  the  corner  being  of  considerable  extent. 
The  (a  of  the  quadrangle  opens  upon  one  of  the  prin- 

cipal streets  of  the  town.  The  centre  building  is  intended  for 
■'oases  of  Parliament,  and  the  two  side  buildings  for  the 
nt  offices.  Of  the  first  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Jones  are 
the  architects,  and  of  the  latter  Messrs.  Stent  and  Laver.  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  any  of  these  gentlemen ; 
but  I  take  npon  myself  to  say  that  as  regards  purity  of  art  and 
manliness  of  conception  their  joint  work  is  entitled  to  tho  very 
highest  praise.  How  far  the  buildings  may  lie  well  arranged 
for  the  required  purposes,  how  far  they  may  be  ■■< ion ■miicaTin 
construction,  or  specially  adapted  to  the  severe  climate  of  the 
count i  not  say ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  risking  my 

reputation  for  judgment  in  giving  my  warmest  ■ 

m  as  regards  beauty  of  outline  ami  truthful  nobilil 
ik".ai>. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them,  for  I  should  interest  no 
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one  in  doing  so,  and  should  certainly  fail  in  my  attempt 
make  any  reader  understand  me.  I  know  no  modem 
rarer  of  ita  kind,  or  less  Bullied  with  fictitious  omamc-i 
Dm  own  Houses  of  Parliament  are  very  fine,  but  it  in.  I 
lieve,  generally  felt  that  tho  ornamentation  is  too  minute :  and, 
moreover,  it  may  bo  questioned  whether  perpendicular  Go-.! 
is  capable  of  the  highest  nobility  which  architecture  can  aehic  > 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  Canadian  public  buildings 
will  reach  that  highest  nobility.  Thcv  most  be  finished  before 
any  final  judgment  can  be  pronounced*;  but  I  do  fee!  very  cer* 
i  in  thai  that  final  judgment  «ill  be  greatly  in  their  favour. 
Tho  total  frontage  of  tho  quadrangle,  including  the  side  build- 
ings., is  1,200  feet;  that  of  the  centre  buildings  is  475.  As  I 
have  mid  before,  6880,000  has  already  heen  expended,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  arrangement  and 
decoration  Of  the  ground  behind  the  building  and  in  the  quad- 
ranglc,  will  be  half  a  million. 

The  building's  front  upon  what  will,  I  suppose,  be  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Ottawa,  and  they  stand  upon  a  rock  looking  ii 
mediately  down  upon  the  river.     In  this  way  they  are  I 
with  a  site  peculiarly  happy.     Indeed  I  cannot  at  this  mom. 
remember  any  so  much  so.    The  castle  of  Edinburgh  stands 
very  well ;  but  then,  liko  many  other  castles,  it  stands  on  a  sum- 
mit by  itself,  and  can  only  bo  approached  by  a  steep  ascent 
These  buildings  at  Ottawa,  though  they  look  down  from 
on  and  eminence'  immediately  on  the  river,  aro  approached  fro 
the  ton  ii  u  ithout  any  ascent.    The  rock,  though  it  falls  alino 
precipitously  down  to  the  water,  is  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  then  the  rtrot  that  runs  beneath  is  rapid,  bright, 

and  picturesque  in  tho  irregularity  of  ali  The  view 

from  the  back  of  the  library,  up  to  the  Chaudiore  falls,  and  to 
the  saw-mills  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  is  rery  lovely. 
Bo  that  I  will  say  again,  that  I  know  no  site  for  such  a  set  of 
buildings  so  happy  as  regards  both  beauty  and  grandeur.  It 
is  intended  that  the  library,  of  which  tho  walls  were  only  ten 

above  the  ground  when  I  was  there,  shall  be  an  octagonal 
building,  in  shape  and  outward  character  like  the  chapter-house 
of  a  cathedral.  This  structure  will,  1  presume,  be  surrounded 
by  gravel  walks  and  green  sward.  Of  the  library  there  is  a 
large  model  showing  all  the  details  of  the  architecture  ;  and  if 
that  model  be  ultimately  followed,  this  building  alone  will  be 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  English  tourists.  To  me  it  was  very 
wonderful  to  find  such  an  edifice  in  the  course  of  erection  on 
the  bunks  of  a  wild  river,  almost  at  tho  back  of  Canada.     But 


if  ever  1  riflit  Canada  again  it  nil]  bo  to  roc  those  buildings 
when  completed. 

And  now,  like  all  friendly  critic*,  having  bestowed  my  mod- 
icum of  praise,  I  most  proceed  to  find  limit.     I  cannot  b 
myself  to  administer  my  sugar-plum  without  adding  to  il 
hitter  morsel  by  way  of  autidoic.    The  building  to  the  let)  of 
the  qoadrangle  as  it  is  entered  is  deficient  in  length,  ud  on 
tbat  account  appears  mean  to  the  eye.     The  two  Hide  buil 
•re  brought  up  close  to  tho  street,  so  that  each  has  a  frontage 
m»m«»i  >  tho  street.     S  ig  tho  case  they  should 

be  of  equal  length,  or  nearly  so.     Had  too  centre  of  one /routed 
difference  of  length  might  have- been 
•flowed ;  but  in  this  case  the  Bide  front  of  tho  smaller  ono 
I  the  street.     As  spaco  be- 

tween kling  and  the  smaller  wine;  is  dtspropor- 

tionably  large,  ami  the  very  distance  at  which  it  stands  will,  I 
fear,  give  to  it  that  appearance  of  meanness  of  which  I  have- 
k  The  cleric  of  tho  works,  who  explained  to  DM  with 
courtesy  the  plan  of  the  building!*,  Mated  that  the  ..'■ 
of  this  wing  was  capable  of  elongation,  and  had  been  expressly 
prepared  with  that  object.  If  this  be  so,  I  trust  that  tl: 
feet  will  be  remedied. 

The  great  trade  of  Canada  La  lumbering ;  and  lumbering  con- 
sists in  cutting  down  pine  trees  up  in  the  far  distant  forests,  in 
bowing  or  sawing  them  into  shape  for  market,  and  getting  them 
down  the  rivers  to  Quebec,  from  whence  they  arc  export 
Europe,  and  chiefly  to  England.    Timber  in  Canada  is  called 
engaged  in  the  trade  are  called  lumberers,  and 
called  lumbering.    After  a  lapse  of  time  it 
mart  no  doubt  bccomo  monotonous  to  thoso  engaged  in  it,  and 
log;  but  there  is  much  about  it  that  is 
very  picture  taw  -mill  worked  by  water  power  i6  al- 

t  always  a  pretty  object,  and  stacks  x>f  new  cut  timber  are 
'it  to  the  smell,  and  group  themselves  not  amiss  on  the 
water's  edge.      If  I  had  the  time,  ami  were  :i  year  or  two  yi 

•  well  to  go  tip  lumbering  into  ihi  The 

hired  in  the  lull  of  the  year,  and  are 
sent  np  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  the  pine  forests  in  strong 
gangs.  Everything  ir>  llwre  found  for  them.  They  make  log 
huts  for  their  shelter,  and  food  of  the  beat  and  the  strongest  is 
taken  np  for  their  diet.  But  no  strong  drink  of  any  kind  is  al- 
lowed, nor  is  any  within  reach  of  the  men.  There  are  no  pub- 
lics, no  shebeen  nouses,  no  grog-shops.  Sobriety  is  an  enforced 
virtue;  and  so  much  is  this  considered  by  the  masters,  and  on* 
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derstood  by  the  men,  that  very  little  contraband  work  is  dc 
In  tli"  Tray  of  taking  up  spirit-?  to  these  settlement*.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  work  up  in  tin:  forest!  is  done  with  the  assist- 
ance of  no  stronger  drink  than  ten;  and  it  is  very  hard  work 
There  eaunot  be  murli  work  that  b  harder;  and  it  is  dooc 
amidst  the  snows  and  forest*  of  a  Canadian  winter.  A  con- 
vict in  Ilermuda  cannot  gel  ihrough  his  daily  eight  hours  of 
light  labour  withont  an  allowance  of  rum;  but  a  Can 

can  manage  to  do  his  daily  task  on  tea  without  milk. 
These  men,  however,  are  by  no  means  teetotallers.     V 
!>aek  to  tin-  towns  tfiey  break  out,  and  reward  I 
lor  their  long  enfon-ed  moderation.     The  wages  I  found  to  lie 
very  i  muring  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars  a  month 

to  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  W<l 
Tho  men  who  cntdown  the  trees  receive  more  than  tie 
hew  them  when  down,  and  these  again  more  than  the  uttd^ 
class  who  make  the  roads  and  clear  the  ground.  These  I 
Eft  however,  are  in  addition  to  thoir  diet.  The  opi 
iring  the  most  skill  is  that  of  marking  the  trees  for  the  axe 
Tho  largest  only  are  worth  cutting;  and  form  and  soundne 
mu-.t  aNo  be  considered. 

Bat  if  I  were  about  to  visit  a  party  of  lumberers  in  the  for- 
est, I  should  not  bo  disposed  to  pass  n  whole  winter  with  them. 
Even  Of  0  very  good  thing  one  may  have  too  much.  I  * 
.'•  '  Dp  in  the  spring,  when  the  raits  are  being  formed  in  th 
Small  tributary  streams,  ami  I  would  come  down  upon  one  o 
them, shooting  the  rapids  of  the  rivers  as  soon  as  the  lirnt  frcsn 
eta  bad  left  the  way  open.  A  freshet  in  the  rivers  is  tl 
of  waters  occasioned  by  melting  snow  and  ice.  The  first  frcs 
ets  take  down  the  winter  waters  of  the  nearer  lakes  and  river 
Then  tho  streams  become  for  a  time  navigable,  and  the  r: 
down.  After  that  comes  tho  second  freshet,  occasioned  I 
melting  of  far-off  snow  and  ice,  up  in  the  great  northern  lakes 
which  are  little  known.  These  rafts  are  of  immense  construc- 
tion, such  as  those  which  we  have  seen  on  tho  Rhone  and 
Rhine,  and  often  contain  timber  to  tho  value  of  two,  three,  aud 
four  thousand  pounds.  At  the  rapids  the  large  rafts  are,  as  it 
were,  unyoked,  and  divided  into  small  portions,  which  go  down 
separately.  The  excitement  and  motion  of  such  transit  must, 
I  should  say,  be  very  joyous.  I  was  told  that  tho  Prince  of 
Wales  desired  to  go  down  a  rapid  on  a  raft,  but  that  tho  men 
in  oharge  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no  possi- 
ble danger.  Whereupon  those  who  accompanied  the  prince 
requested  his  Royal  Highness  to  forbear.     I  fear  that  in 
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careful  days  crown  ami  their  heirs  muta  often  find 

themselves  in  the  position  of  Sancho  at  the  banquet.    Th 
•yt  prince  who  came  after  his  brother  was  allowed  t«  go  down 
»  rapid,  and  got,  as  I  was  told,  rather  a  rough  bump  as  bo  did 
M. 

Ottawa  is  a  great  place-  for  these  timber  rafts.  Indeed,  it 
mar,  I  think,  bo  called  the  head-quarters  of  timber  for  the 
early  all  the  bent  pine  wood  comes  down  the  I  >tt:;- 
*a  and  its  tributaries.  The  other  rivers  by  which  timber  is 
brought  down  to  the-  -St.  Lawrence  ■■•-■■'  el  i.  By  the  -i.  .Maurice, 
lb*  Madawaska,  mid  the  Saguonay ;  but  the  Ottawa  and  its 
tribiit.  ot  75,000  square  miles ;  whereas  tin- other  three 

rrvcrs  will)  their  tributani-x  water  only  53,000.     The  1 
from  '  v,:i  and  Si.  Maurice  finds  its  way  down  the  St. 

Lawrence  to  Quebec,  where,  however,  ii  loses  the  whole  of  its 

Sagnenay  and  the  Mndawaska  fall 
into  the  St.  J^awrenco  below  t  > aebec. 

From  Ottawa  wo  went  by  rail  to  Preseott,  which  is  surely 
ct»e  of  the  most  wretched  little  places  to  be  found  in  any 
try.  Immediately  opposite  to  it.  on  the  other  wide  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  is  the  thriving  town  of  Ogdensburgh.  But  OgdemV 
bnrgh  is  in  the  United  states.  Had  we  been  able  to  learn  at 
Ottawa  any  facts  as  to  the  hours  of  the  river  ■teamen  and  rail- 
ways  it  havo  saved  timo  and  have  avoided   l'i •, 

but  this  was  out  of  the  question.  Had  I  Baked  the  exact  hour 
at  whirl:  I  Blight  reach  Calcutta  by  the  quickest  route,  an  ac- 
rurate  reply  would  not  have  been  more  out  of  the  question.  I 
was  ninth  struck  at  Preaeott — and  indeed  all  through  ( '.. 

the  upper  than  in  the  lower  province — by  the 
iturdy  roughness,  some,  would  call  it  insolence,  of  those  of  the 
classes  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  brought  into  con- 
tact- If  the  words  "  lower  classes"  give  offence  Co  any  | 
I  beg  to  apologize; — to  apologize  and  to  assert  that  I  am  one 
of  tike  last  of  men  to  i\\  ply  such  a  term  in  a  sense  of  reproach 
to  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
i  is  hard  to  find  terms  which  will  bo  understood ;  and 
thai  term,  whether  it  give  otfenco  or  no,  will  be  understood. 
Of  coarse  such  a  complaint  as  thatl  now  n  common 

as  made  against  the  States.  Men  in  the  States  with  horned 
hands  and  fustian  coats  are  very  often  most  unnecessarily  inso- 
lent in  asserting  their  independence.  What  I  now  meau  to  say 
ii  that  precisely  the  same  fault  is  to  be  found  in  Canada.  I 
know  well  what  tho  men  moan  when  they  offend  in  this  man- 
And  when  1  tlu'nk  ou  the  subject  with  deliberation,  at  my 
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own  desk,  I  can  not  only  excuse,  but  almost  approve  them.  Bi 
when  MM  personally  encouDters  their  corduroy  braggadocio 
when  the  nun  to  whose  services  one  is  entitl  >.rs  on© 

with  determined  insolence ;  when  one  is  bidden  to  follow  "  thai 
young  lady,"  meaning  the  chambermaid,  or  desired,  with  a  tos» 
of  the  head,  to  wait  for  the  "  gentleman  who  is  (Mining,"  mean- 
in'  1 1 1 > ■  boots, the  heart  is  sickened, and  the  Eoglish  in 
piaoa  for  the  i  ivility, — for  the  servility,  if  my  American  G 
choose  to  call  it  so, — of  a  well-ordered  servant.  Hut  the  whole 
BOeiW  is  easily  construed,  and  turned  into  English.  A  n 
asked  by  a  stranger  BOOM  question  about  his  omployment,  and 
04  ropOfl  in  B  tons  which  Mens  to  imply  anger,  insolence,  and 
i  dimonesl  intention  to  evade  the  service  for  which  he  is  paid. 
Or  if  there  be  no  question  of  service  or  pawneut.the  man's  roan- 
Dor  will  be  the  same,  and  the  stranger  feels  that  he  is  slapped 
in  the  face  and  insulted.  The  translation  of  it  U  this.  The 
man  questioned,  who  is  aware  that  as  regards  coat,  hat,  boots, 
and  outward  cleanliness  he  is  below  him  by  whom  he  is  ques- 
tioned, unconsciously  feels  himself  called  upon  to  iworl  his  po- 
rlitieal  equality,  It  is  his  shibboleth  that  be  il  politically  equal 
to  the  best,  that  he  is  independent,  and  that  his  lalx>ur,  though 
it  earn  bin.  but  a  dollar  a  day  by  porterage,  places  him  as  a 
citizen  on  an  equal  rank  with  the  most  wealthy  fellow-mau  that 
may  employ  or  accost  him.  But  being  so  inferior  En  that  coat, 
hat  and  boots  matter,  he  is  forced  to  assert,  his  equality  by  somo 
effort.  As  he  improves  m  externals  he  will  dimmish  the  rough* 
of  oil  chum.  As  lung  as  the  man  makes  his  claim  With 
any  roughness,  so  long  does  he  acknowledge  within  himself 
some  feeling  of  external  inferiority.  When  that  has  gone,- 
when  the  American  has  polished  himself  up  by  education  an 
general  well  being  to  a  feeling  of  external  equality  with  geiitlf 

he  shows,  I  think,  no  more  of  that  outward  bras 
of  independence  <I>;1"  :l  Frenchman. 

But  the  blow  at  the  moment  of  the  stroke  is  very  galling. 
I  hat  I  have  occasionally  all  but  broken  down  beneath 
it.  Bat  v,  In  11  it  i*  thought  of  afterwards  it  admit*  of  foil  ex- 
cuse.  No  effort  that  a  m:in  can  make  is  better  than  a  true  ef- 
fort at  independence.  But  this  insolence  is  a  false  effort,  it  will 
be  said.  It  should  rather  be  called  a  falso  accompaniment  to  a 
life-long  true  effort.  The  man  probably  is  not  dishonest,  does  not 
desire  to  shirk  any  service  which  i>  due  from  him, — is  not  even 
inclined  to  insolence.  Aocx  pt  his  first  declaration  of  equality 
for  that  which  il  is  intended  to  represent,  and  the  man  after- 
ards  will  bo  found  obliging  and  oommuuicativc.    If  occasion 
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aTcr  be  will  sit  <lovrn  in  the  room  with  yon,  and  will  talk  with 
rou  on  any  v  i  he  tiuiy  choose;  but  having  onco  as- 

wlained  that  l  no  resentment  for  this  assertion  of 

SfBalily,  bo  will  do  pretty  nearly  all  that,  hi*  is  asked.  He  will 
at  any  rate  do  as  much  ui  that  way  as  an  English  num.  I  say 
tits  much  on  this  subject  D  MM  I  was  quite 

as  much  struck  by  the  feeling  in  Canada  as  I  was  within  the 
States. 

;.  Proscott  wo  went  on  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
Toronto,  and  stayed  there  for  a  few  days.  Toronto  ia  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  1  presume  will  in 
some  degree  remain  so  in  spite  of  Ottawa  and  its  pretensions, 
i  is,  the  law  courts  will  still  be  held  there.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  enjoy  any  other  supremacy,  unless  it  be  that  of 
trade  and  population.  Some  few  years  ago  Toronto  was  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides,  and  was  bidding  (air  to  rival  Que- 
bec, or  even  perhaps  Montreal.  Hamilton,  also,  another  town 
of  L'ppcr  Canada,  was  going  a  head  in  the  true  American  style; 
came  in  trade,  and  the  towns  were  checked 
for  a  while.  Toronto,  with  a  neighbouring  suburb  which  is  a 
part  of  it,  aa  South wark  is  of  London,  contains  now  over  50,000 
street*  are  all  parallclogramical,  and  there  ia 
not  a  siugle  curvature  to  rest  the  eye.  It  is  built  down  closo 
i  > ;  and  as  it  is  also  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
way  it  has  all  the  aid  which  facility  of  traflio  can  give  it. 
The  two  lights  of  Toronto  are  the  Osgoode  II  all  and  the  l":i! 
■  Osgoode  Hall  is  to  Upper  Canada  what  the  Four 
Courts  arc  to  [round.  The  law  courts  are  all  held  there.  Ex- 
teriorly little  can  bo  said  for  Osgoode  Hall,  whereas  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Four  Courts  >»  Dublin  is  very  fine;  but  as  an  inte- 
rior tin;  temph:  of  Themis  at  Toronto  beats  hollow  that  which 
the  goddess  owns  in  Dublin.  In  Dublin  the  Courts  themselves 
are  shabby,  and  the  space  under  the  dome  is  not  so  fine  as  tho 
exterior  seems  to  promise  that  it  should  be.  In  Toronto  tho 
Courts  themselves  are,  I  think,  the  most  commodious  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  passages,  vestibules,  and  ball  are  very  hand- 
some, in  Upper  Canada  the  common  law  judges  and  those  in 
Chancery  are  divided  as  tbey  are  in  England ;  but  it  is,  as  I 
was  told,  the  opinion  of  Canadian  lawyors  that  the  work  may 
be  thrown  together.  Appeal  is  allowed  in  criminal  eases  :  but 
as  far 'a*  I  am  such  power  of  appeal  i*  held  to  be  both 

troublesome  and  useless.    In  Lower  Canada  the  old  French 
laws  arc  still  administered. 

Bat  the  University  is  the  glory  of  Toronto.     TUt  U  ■■'  Goth- 


it:  In  I  will  lake  rank  alter,  but  next  to  the  buildings 

at.  Ottawa.     It  will  bo  the  second  pieco  of  noble  architecture 
in  I  'anada.  and  as  far  as  I  know  on  the  American  coir 
It  is,  1  believe,  intended  to  1»-  purely  i  hough  1  doubt 

whether  the  received  1;.  in  architecture  have  net 

been  tlopartcd  from  in  nnny  of  the  windows.  Be  this  as  it 
may  tin?  <  a  manly,  noble  Mmcturo,  five  from  fabe 

decoration,  ano  infinitely  creditable  to  those  who  projected  it. 
Informed  by  tha  heed  of  the  College  that  it  has  been 
open  only  two  yearn,  and  here  also  I  Bmey  that  the  colony  h» 
modi  indebted  to  the  tasto  of  the  late  GoTornor.Sir  Ed- 
mund Head. 

Tor  t -it >•  is  not  generally  attractive  to  a  traveller. 

The  country  aronnd  it  is  flat ;  and,  though  it  stands  on  a  lake, 
that  lake  has  no  attributes  of  beauty.  Large  inland  seas  such 
as  are  these  great  Northern  lakes  of  America  never  have  audi 
attributes,  Pictnresqne  mountains  rise  from  narrow  valleys 
inch  aa  form  the  bods  of  lakes  in  Switzerland,  Scotland,  and 
Northern  Italy.     But  from  mh-Ii  1  ra  as  those  o: 

Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  shores  shelv. 
gradually,  and  li.-ivc  none  of  the  materials  of  lovely  scenery. 

The  streets  i"  Toronto  are  framed  with  wood,  or  n 
planked,  ax  are  those  of  Montreal  and  Qaebee;  bat  they  are 
kept  in  better  order.     I  should  mv  that  the  planks  are  first 
used  at  Toronto,  then  Kent  down  by  the  lake  to  M<  i 
when  all  but  rotted  out  there,  are  again  floated  oft"  by  *.: 
Lawrence  to  bo  used  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  old  French 
capital.     But  if  the  streets  of  Toronto  are  better  than  thoso  of 
da:  ni  In  i  town*,  the  roads  round  it  are  worse.    I  had  Ihx 
our  of  meeting  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Pro-. 
Parliament  at  dinner  some  few  mile:-  out  of  town,  and,  return- 
ing lwick  a  sl>ori  while  after  they  had  loft  our  host's  house,  was 
•111  to  be  of  use  in  picking  thorn  up  from  a  ditch  into  which 
carriage  had  been  upset.     To  me  it  appeared  nil  but  mi- 
raculous that  any  carriage  should  make  its  way  over  that  road 
without  BDCfl   mioadventW   .      I   may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
nope  that  the  dboomtiiuiv  . .f  thoso  worthy  legislators  may  lead 
to  some  improvement  in  the  thoroughfare. 

I  had  on  ■  previous  occasion  gone  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 

through  the  thousand  i  I  or  the  rapids  in  ono  of  those 

mboatfl  v, Imli  ply  upon  the  lako  and  river. 

iy  that  I  was  much  struck  by  the  scenery,  and  there- 

in   did  ii  "i   encroach  upon  my  timo  by  making  the  journey 

i  l<-d  as  hi  many 
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■to  think  much  of  the  thousand  islands.     I  do  not  believe  that 
tit)-  would  l>e  expressly  noted  by  any  traveller  who  was  not 

eiprenslr  bidden  to  admire  them. 

i  Toronto  we  went  across  to  Niagara,  re-entering  the 

States  at  Lewiston  in  New  York. 
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Wiir.N  til.-  American  war  Iwgim  troops  wore  sent  out  to 
Canada,  and  when  I  was  in  tin:  PforinoM  more  troopM 
Thr  matter  was  much  talked  "i",  :i*  a  t» 
1    mada;  and  it  had  been  discu»*ed  in  England  be- 
'  left.     I  had  seen  much  said  abuui  it  in  tin-  English  pa- 
per* aince,  and  it  also  had  become  the  lab)*  rj  hoi 
question  among  the  politicians  of  the  Northern  States.    The 
measure  had  at  that  time  given  more  umbrage  tu  the  North 
than  anything  else  done  or  said  by  England  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Um  war  tip  to  that  time,  exoepi  the  declaration  made 
by  I<ord  John  Unssell  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  neu- 
trality to  be  preserved  by  England  between  the  two  belliger- 
ents.    Tho  argument  used  by  the  Northern  States  wa- 
ll' France  collects  men  and  material  of  war  in  tho  neighbour- 
gland,  England  considers  herself  injured,  oollf  for  an 
explanation,  anil  talks  of  invasion.     Therefore  as  England  is 
now  collecting  men                rial  of  war  in  our  neighbourhood, 
r  ourselves  injured.     It  does  not  suit  us  to  ask 
I  mat  inn,  because  it  is  not  our  habit  to  interfere  with 
nations.    We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  think  we 
are  to  be  invaded.     But  M  wo  clearly  are  injured,  we  will  ex- 
press our  anger  at  that  injury,  and  when  the  opportunity 
come  will  take  advantage  of  having  that  new  grievance, 

Aa  we  all  know,  a  rery  large  increase  of  force  was  sent  when 
we  were  still  in  doubt  as  to  UM  termination  of  the  Trent  affair, 
and  imagined  that  war  was  imminent.  Hut  tin-  tending  of  that 
large  force  did  not  anger  the  Americans,  as  the  first  despatch 
of  troops  to  Canada  had  angered  them.  Things  had  so  turned 
oat  that  measures  of  military  precaution  were  acknowledgi  1 
m  to  bo  necessary.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
Sir.  Sew  aril  ought  have  spared  that  offer  to  send  British,  troops 
across  Maine;  and  so,  also,  have  all  his  countrymen  thought  by 
whom  I  have  heard  the  matter  discussed. 
As  to  any  attempt  at  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Americans, 
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-i  of  punishing  tin-  slieged  injuries  suffered  bjf  the  State* 
in. in  Ores!  Britain  by  the  annexation  of  those  provinces,  I  do 

BOt  In-Ill  '.<■  tbsl  any  Miiu'-iniinlcl  citians.  of  the  St-i 
in  the  possibility   of  Mich  reulia: :  nn«  yean 

Aim-in  ins  thought  that  Can  111  shin*  in  the  Union  fir- 

inatin  tar,  hut  that  delusion  is,  I  think,  over. 

annexation  if  ever  made,  must  have  been  made  not  only  against 
the  arms  of  England  but  must  also  have  been  made  in  a. 
anee  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  so  annexed  It 
believed  ih  it  Che  *  lanadians  wore  not  averse  to  such  a  change, 
and  there  may  possibly  have  then  been  among  tbcm  the  rem- 
nant  of  such  a  wish.  Then-  is  certainly  do  snch  desire  now, 
i:  t  i  ran  a  p  mnant  of  such  a  desire;  and  the  truth  on  this 
matter  i-,  I  think,  [:cnerally  acknowledged.  The  feeling  in 
i  i .  one  of  strong  aversion  to  ilie  United  State*  6ove*n< 

incut,  and  of  predilection  for  self-govcrnim  nl  under  the  Kuguah 
.■'am  I  h  <\  erne*  ana  the  prestige  of  British  power 
i.*  now  the  political  aspiration  of  the  Canadians  in  general;  and 
I  think  thai  this  is  understood  in   the  r  the 

States  have  a  job  of  work  on  hand  which,  as  they  themselvea 
um  well  swart'.  ■  taxing  all  their  energies.    Such  bein< 
case  I  do  not  think  that  England  needs  to  fear  any  invasion  of 
Canada,  authorized  by  the  States  Government. 

feeling  of  a  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  States  was  a 

manifest  absurdity.    The  new  reinforcement  of  the  garrisons 

in  Canada  did  not,  when  I  was  in  Canada,  amount  as  1  believe 

to  more  than  2,000  men.    But  had  it  amounted  to  20,000  the 

States  would  have  had  no  just  ground  for  complaint.    Of  all 

nationalities  that  in  modern  days  havo  risen  to  power,  they 

above  all  others  have  ■bows  that  they  would  do  what  they 

own,  indifferent  to  foreign  councils,  and  deaf 

ii.  ini-ii/n  remonstrance.    "Do  yon  go  your  way, and  Id  as 

go  outs.     We  will  trouble  you  with  no  question,"  nor  do 

trouble  iih."    Such  has  been  their  national  policy,  and  it  has  ob- 

taine-i  meat  reapSOt.     They  have  resisted  the  tempta- 

tnoir  Sogers  into  tin?  caldron  of  foreign  policy; 

ireJgn  politii  iana,acknoi  ilmir  reserve  in  this  re- 

,  have  not  been  offended  at  the  bristles  with  which  their 

in  has  been  proclaimed.     Their  intelligence  has 

been  appreciated,  and  their  conduct  ha*  been  n  But 

hat  bseO  their  line  of  policy,  tbej  must  b   cd 

:  t  iii  raising  any  question  as  to  the  position  of  Bi 

troops  on  British  loiL 

"It  shows  us  that  you  doubt  us,"  an  Amcricau  says,  with  ; 
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ar  of  injured  honour — or  did  say,  before  that  Trent  affair, 
done  to  express  sympathy  with  the  South.    The 
stand  it,  and  we  understand  it  also.     W.. 
bow  where  your  heart-,  arc ;  nay,  your  very  soule.    They  are 
Wong  the  slave-begotten  cotton  bales  of  the  rebel  Sooth." 
1%cn  comes  the  whole  of  the  long  argument,  in  which  it  seems 
»  easy  to  an  Englishman  to  prove  that  England  in  the  wfc 
of  this  sad  matter  has  been  true  and  loyal  to  her  friend.    She 
wold  not  interfere  when  the  huaband  and  wifb  would  quarrel, 
could  on  .and  wish  that  thing*  might  come  right 

and  smooth  for  both  parties.     But  the  argument  though  >-o 
easy  is  never  effectual. 
U.  m  me  foolish  in  an  American  to  quarrel  with  Ba- 

nd for  sending  soldiers  to  Canada;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
:is  well  done  to  send  them  at  tin  ne  of  the 

war.     The  English  Government  did  not,  I  presume  take  this 
ii  with  reference  to  any  possible  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
ernment  of  the  States.     We  are  fortifying  Portsmouth,  and 
:land,  and  Plymouth,  because  we  would  fain  be  Mil 
the  French  army  acting  under  a  French  Emperor.     Bat  we 
sent  2,000  troops  to  Canada,  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly, 
to  guard  our  provinces  against  the  filibustering  energies  oi  a 
mass  of  unemployed  in   soldiers,  when  those  soldieis 

shonld  come  to  be  disbanded.     When  this  war  shall  be  over — 
a  v  -i'h  not  much,  if  any,  under  :i  million  of  Amer- 

ica], n  under  arms — it  will  not  for 

all  who  survive  to  rrtuni  to  their  old  homes  ancl  oh!  oei upa- 
tions.     Nor  does  a  disbanded  sioldirr  always  make  a  good  hi 
bandinan,  ii>  dins  the  great  examples  of  Cincdnnstus 

and  Brrd-o'-fi  Sawln.     It.  maj   be  thai   s  considerable 

amount  nf  61  pj  energy  will  bo  afloat,  and  that  the  I 

eminent  of  those  who  our  tu  m  Canada  will  have 

rs  in  hand  more  important  to  them  titan  the  con- 
of  these  unruly  spirits.    That,  as  I  take  it,  was  the  evil 
•i  wo  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Canada  desired  to 
guard  ourselves. 

But  I  doubt  whether  2,000  or  10,000  British  soldiers  would 

i   '.;nard  against  mi' h  inroads, and  I  doubt  more 

thor  any  roc  h  external  guarding  will  he  necessary. 

It  tl  dians  were  prepare  I  to  fraternize  with  Bilbotters 

ree  nor  ten  thousand  soldiers  would 
avail  against  such  a  feeling  over  a  frontier  stretching  from  the 
State  ox  Maine  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  La  If 

ncli  a  feeling  did  exist,  if  the  Canadians  wished  the  change,  in 
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mm.  let  Cbem  go.  Is  it  for  their  sakes  and  not  for  our 
own  that  we  would  have  them  bound  to  us?  Bui  the  C'anadi- 
.ins  are  averse  to  such  a  change  with  a  degree  u(  feeling  tint 
amount*  to  national  intensity.  Their  sympathies  are  wn 
Southern  States,  not  because  they  care  for  cotton,  not  became 
they  tre  anti-abolitionists,  not  because  they  admire  the  hearty 
pluck  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  work  out  for 
selves  a  new  revolution.  They  sympathize  with  the  South  from 
strong  dislike  to  the  aggression,  the  braggadoi  10  inso- 

they  have  felt  upon  their  own  border*.  They  dislike  Mr. 
SewardH  weak  and  vulgar  joke  with  the  Duko  of  Newcastle. 
They  dislike  Mr.  Everett'*  flattering  hints  i  ntrymen  as 

to  the  one  nation  that  is  to  occupy  the  whole  conthn 

dislike  tin'  Monroe  doctrine.    They  « ler  at  the  meel 

with  wlm  li  Kiiirl.-unl  ha*  endured  the  vaunUnga  ol  the  North- 
era  State*,  tod  arc  endued  with  no  such  meekness  of  their  own 
They  would,  I  believe,  be  well  prepared  to  meet  and  give  an  ai 
count  of  my  filibusters  who  might  visit  them;  and  I  am  no1 

that  It  Is  wisely  done  on  our  part  to  show  any  ini 
Of  taking  tin:  work  out  of  their  hands. 

■  led  to  this  opinion  in  no  degree  by  a  feeling  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  grudge  the  cost  of  the  soldiers.    If  Can- 

w  ill  be  safer  with  them,  in  heaven's  name  let  her  have  them. 
It  lias  been  argued  in  manv  places,  not  only  with  regard  to 
Canada,  but  as  to  all  our  self-governed  colonies,  that  military 
service  should  not  be  given  at  British  expense  and  with  British 
men  to  any  colony  which  has  its  own  representative  govern- 
ment, and  which  levies  it«  own  taxes.     "  While  Great  liritain 

■lnt.-ly  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  did  as  it  pleased 
with  the  affairs  of  Its  d  ipenaoncios,"  such  politicians  say,  "it 
was  just  and  right  that  she  should  pay  the  bill.  as 

bet  government  of  I  colony  was  paternal,  so  long  was  it  right 
that  the  mother  count  n  nould  put  herself  in  the  place  of  a  fa- 
ther, and  enjoy  a  father's  undoubted  prerogative  of  putting  his 
hand  Into  bn  breeches  pocket  to  provide  lor  all  the  wants  of 
his  ehiiil.     But  when  the  adult  son  set  up  for  himself  In  busi- 

,  having  received  education  from  the  parent,  and  nova 
bad  fees  dnly  paid,  then  thai  son  should  settle 

hh  own  bills,  and  look  no  longer  to  the  paternal  pw  kot."  Bach 
is  the  lav.  world  'ill  over,  from  little  birds  whono  young 

•v. i_v  when  fledged,  upwards  to  men  and  nations.     Lot  the 
nor  work  for  the  child  while  he  is  a  child,  but  wh 

<.•  a  man  let  him  lean  no  longer  on  his  lather's  staff. 
The  argument  is,  I  think,  very  good;  but  it.  proves,  not 
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»<  ire  relieved  from  the  n*  ing  our  col 

with  payr<.  i.'  out  fit*  i  cot,  but  1 

ioiu-i  nl  that  VO  shall  continue  in 

[oag  as  we  allow  these  colonies  to  act) 
was  they  allow  us  to  adhere  to  them.    In  fact 

fully  tledgud.    That  illustration  of  the  father  ami  the 
child  nil  but  in  order  to  make  it  just  it  should  be 

followed  throughout.  When  the  son  is  in  fact  established  on 
Lis  own  bottom,  then  the  father  expects  that  ho  will  live  with- 
out assistance.  But  when  the  sou  does  so  live  he  is  f 
all  paternal  control.  The  father,  while  ho  expects  to  bo  obey- 
ed, continues  to  fill  the  paternal  office  of  paymaster,— of  pay- 
master,  at  any  rate,  to  •  nt.    And  so,  I  think,  it 

be  with  oirr  colonies.     The  Canadas  at  present  arc  ntf 
pendent,  and  have  iiot  political  power  of  their  own  apart  from 
1  neat  Britain.     England   bos  de 
as  regard  ro  and  Southern  6 

"Utrality  tho  Oauad  bound;  and  jrot  the 

Canada*  wore  not  c  in  the  matter,    should  hn 

ivar  with  FYi  close  her 

eseeLs.  If  England  chooses  to  si  ud  her  troops  to  Ga 
inwlian  barrack*,  Canada  eannoi  refuse  to  aeoi  pt  them.  If  En- 
gland should  semi  to  Canada  an  unpopular  Coventor,  Canada 

As  long  as  Canada  is  a 
colony,  so  called,  she  cannot  be  independent,  and  should  not  be 
to  walk  alone.     It  is  exactly  the  Btuno  with  the  colo- 
■•■('  Australia,  with  New  Zeal  in  1.  with  tho  Capo  of  Good 
While  England  enjoy*  tlio  pit 
that  such  I 
rdous  territories  arc  her  .  she  must  and  should  bo 

it  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  bill.    Surely  it  is  absurd  on 
part  to  quarrel  with  Cadre  warfare,  with  New  Zealand 
ng,  and  the  rest  of  it.    Such  complaints  remind  ono  of  an 
bo  insists  on  having  his  children  and 
his  grandchildren  under  the  old  paternal  roof,  and  then  gram* 
hies  because  tho  butcher's  bill  is  high.    Those  who  will 
large  households  and  bountiful  tables  should  not  be  afraid  of 
r  tho  butchers  hill,  or  unhappy  at  tin-  tonnage  ofthi 
a  grand  tiling,  that  power  of  o  table ;  but  it 

ceases  to  bo  grand  when  the  items  hoapod  upon  it  caiiBO  in- 

groans  and  outwivd  m lin 

Why  should  tho  colon  lildren  arc 

true  to  their  parents,  if  we  grudge  Ibem  the  asai  tanee  which 

to  a  child?    'I'll.;,  ratso  their  own  taxea,  Uand 


administer  them.    True ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  grown; 
should  do  something  for  bbnaefcf,    While  the  father  d 
bun  i  be  MnVa  labour  belongs  to  the  father.    Then  comes  a  mid- 
dle state  in  which  the  son  does  much  for  himself,  but  not  all. 
In  that  middle  state  now  stand  our  prosperous  colon 
comes  the  time  when  the  son  shall  stand  alono  by  his  own 
■trength;  Bad  to  that  period  of  manly  self-respected  strength 
let  us  all  hope  that  those  colonies  are  advancing.    It  is  very 
lim-'l  far  a  mother  country  to  know  when  such  a  time  has  come ; 
and  hard  also  for  the  child-colony  to  recognize  justly  the  pe- 
riod of  its  own  maturity.    Whether  or  no  such  severance  may 
ever  take  place  without  ■  quarrel,  without  weakness  on  on© 
side  and  pride  on  the  other,  is  ■  problem  in  the  world's  history 
yet  to  bo  solved.    The  moM  successful  child  that  ever  yet  has 

Sono  oft' from  n  successful  pan  nt  and  taken  its  own  path  imv 
10  world,  is  without  doubt  the  nation  of  the  United  8 
ti.i  it  pn  wm  troubles  are  the  result  and  the  proof*  of  tl  air 
success.  Tint  people  that  were  too  great  to  be  dependent  on 
iuiy  nation  have  now  spread  till  they  are  themselves  too  great 
for  a  single  nationality.  No  one  now  thinks  that  that  daugh- 
ter should  have  remained  longer  subject  to  her  mother.  Bat 
the  severance  was  not  made  in  amity,  and  the  shrill  note*  of 
the  old  family  quarrel  are  still  sometimes  heard  across  the 
waters. 

From  all  this  the  question  arises  whether  that  problem  may 
ever  be  solved  with  reference  to  the  Canadas.  That  it  will 
never  bo  their  deetlay  to  jeila  themselves  to  the  States  of  the 
Union,  I  (eel  (Idly  convinced.  In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  becoming 
evident  from  the  present  <inimi*t!incc8  of  the  Union, — if  it 
hail  Barer  been  to  Ida  evident  by  history  before, — that  different 
people  with  different  habits  living  at  long  distances  from  each 
cannot  well  be  brought  together  on  equal  terms  under 

one  Government;  That,  noble  ambition  of  the  Americana  that 
all  the  continent  north  of  the  Isthmus  should  be  united  under 
one  flag,  has  already  been  thrown  from  its  stiddle.  The  North 
and  South  are  virtually  separated, and  the  day  will  eon 
which  the  West  also  will  BOOOdo.  As  population  increases  and 
trades  arise  peculiar  to  those  d  l  lunatCO,  the  intcreote  of 

the  people  will  differ, and  a  new  secession  will  lake  place  ben* 
elieial  alike  to  both  parties.    If  this  be  so,  if  even  there  benny 
this  way,  it.  affords  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  probability  of  any  future  anne\at  ion  of  the  i  .     And 

then,  in  the  second  place,  the  feeling  of  Canada  is  not  Amer- 
ican, but  British.    If  ever  she  be  separated  from  Great  Britain, 
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she  will  be  separated  as  the  States  were  separated.    She  will 
ml  to  stand  alone,  and  to  enter  herself  as  one  among  the 
nations  of  the  ear 

She  will  desire  to  stand  alone ; — alone,  that  is  without  de- 
pendence either  on  England  or  on  the  States.  But  she  is  so 
circumstanced  geographically  that  she  can  never  stand  alone 
without  amalgamation  with  our  other  North  American  prov- 
inces. She  has  an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  tha  Qdf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
bat  it  is  only  a  summer  Outlet  Hit  winter  outlet  is  by  rail- 
way through  the  State*,  and  no  other  winter  outlet  is  pons: 
for  her  except  through  the  sister  provinces.  Before  Canada 
cat)  be  nationally  >;reat,  the  line  of  railway  which  now  runs  fur 
some  nnudrcd  miles  below  Quebec  to  Riviere  da  Loup,  meal 
•ii  through  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  port  of  Bali 

W  hen  I  was  in  Canada  I  heard  the  question  discussed  of  a 
n*it  between  the  province!  «(  the  two  Cams* 
da*.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  To  these  were  added, 
»r  not  added,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
the  smaller  outlying  colonies  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island.  If  a  scheme  for  such  a  Government  were  pro- 
jected in  Downing  Street,  all  wonld  no  doubt  be  included, 
and  a  clean  sweep  would  bo  made  without  difficulty.  But  tho 
project  as  mado  in  the  colonics  appears  in  different  gnisc*  as  it 
comes  either  from  Canada  or  from  one  of  the  other  provinces. 
Tb-  in  idea  would  be  that  tin-  two  Canada*  should  form 

two  State*  of  such  a  confederation,  and  the  other  provinces  a 
third  Style.  lint  this  slight  participati.m  in  power  would  hard- 
ly suit  x 1 1 v-  view*  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In 
speaking  of  Mir  i  ;l  Federal  Government  <M  this,  I  shall  of  course 
Do  understood  as  mwining  a  confederation  noting  in  connexion 
with  a  B  ivernor,  and  dependent,  upon  Great  Britain  as 

far  as  the  different  colonies  arc  now  dependent, 

i  mot  but  think  that  such  a  confederation  might  be  formed 
with  great  advantage  to  all  the  colonies  tod  to  Great  Britain. 
At  firesi  i  idas  are  in  effect  almost  more  distant  from 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  than  thev  are  from  England. 
Tho  intercourse  between  them  la  very  flight — so  slight  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  intercourse.  A  few  ;i 
of  science  or  of  political  importance  may  from  time  '"  lime 
make  their  way  front  one  colony  into  tho  other,  but  even  this 
i«  not  common,  Beyond  that  they  seldom  sec  each  other. 
Though  New  Brunswick  borders,  both  with  Low**  Canada 
and  with  Nova  Scotia,  thus  making  one  whole  of  the  three  ooU 
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onies,  there  is  neither  railroad  nor  stage  conveyance  rnnniner 
from  one  to  the  other.    Ami  yet  their  interest 
ilar.     From  geographical  position  their  motive  nxst  be 

■like,  and  a  ClOi  ItCtton  between  them  w  essentially  nec- 

essary to  give  British  North  America  any  political  importance 
in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  snch  conjunction,  no  amalga- 
mation of  interests,  until  a  railway  shall  have  been  mad 
ing  the  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Line  with  the  two  outlying  colo- 
nics. Upper  Canada  can  feed  all  England  with  wheat,  and 
could  do  so  without  any  aid  of  mil  way  I  the  Stat, 

railway  were  made  from  Quebec  to  Halifax.  But  theu  cornea 
the  question  of  the  cost.  The  Canada  Grain!  Trunk  is  at  the 
present  moment  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  commercial  misfortune, 
and  with  such  a  fact  patent  to  the  world  y  will 

come  forward  with  fund*  for  making  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
of  railway,  throagh  a  district  of  which  on> 
pared  for  popalauonf  Ii  would  be,!  imagine,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  such  a  speculation  should  !■  yeans  give  any 
■iiiiiLcn sal  interest  on  the  money  to  be  expended.  But 
nevertheless  to  the  colonies, — that  is,  to  the  enormous  n 
of  British  North  America,— such  a  railroad  would  be  invalna- 
Me.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  for  the  Home  Government 
and  the  colonies  between  them  to  see  how  such  a  measure  may 
be  carried  oat.  As  a  national  expenditure  to  be  defrayed  in 
the  course  of  years  by  the  territories  interested,  the  sum  of 
money  required  would  be  very  small. 

But  bow  would  this  affect  England  ?     And  how  would  , 

gland  bo  affected  by  a  union  of  the  British  North  Aj 

index  QM  Federal  Government?    Before  this 

lion  can  be  answered, he.  who  prepares  to  answer  it  most 

-i.l.i   v.  hi)   Interest  England  bat  in  her  colonies,  and  for  what 

purpose  she  holds  them.     Docs  sin-  hold  them  for  profit,  or  for 

glory,  or  for  power;  or  does  she  hold  them  in  order  that  sho 

may  carry  out  the  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  her 

tending  civilization,  freedom,  and  well-being  through  the  new 

ing  nations  of  the  world?    Doe*  she  held  them,  in  (act, 

for  her  own  benefit,  or  does  she  hold  them  for  theirs  ?    I  know 

nothing  of  lbs  ethic*  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  not  much  por- 

MthoM  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  looking  si  what 

Britain  has  hitherto  done  in  the  way  of  coloi 

ennnot  bat  think  that  the  national  ambition  looks  to  the  \vq\- 

i 't  in;  colonists,  and  not  to  home  aggrandr 
the  two  may  run  together  is  most  probable.     Indeei  1 
l>o  no  glory  to  a  pooplo  so  great  or  so  readily  recognized  by 
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mankind  at  large  as  thai  of  spreading  civilization  from  Bm) 

and  from  North  I  out  the  one  object  should 

i*  erity  of  iho  colonists ;  aud  not  profit,  nor  gk  i 

nor  even  power  to  ". '  I  country. 

re  is  no  virtue  of  which  more  has  been  said  anil  sung 
than  patriotism, and  n<  '••  ben  put  and  I  me  has  led 

faer  results.     1  ro  patria  tnorL    To  lire 

for  one's  country  slvo  is  a  very  bcnutnal  and  proper  thintr. 
But  if  we  oxamino  closely  much  patriotism,  that  is  ao  oalli 
we  shall  find  !  in  hi  ad  vi  '  .1  that  is 

.  little  that  is  devilish.     It  vat  tojaa  6no 
ii  li  enabled  the  nation::  pot 

int<>  lib  of  every  Englishman  that  horrible  prayer  with 

regard  t  when  we  wish  t<>  do  son* 

jgn.    It  did  not  Been)  to  biro  that  it  nij 
well  to  pray  that  their  heart*  should  be  softened,  and  on  OH  0 
heart*  softened  also.     National  success  was  all  tl. 
poet  could  desire,  and  therefore  in  our  national  hymn  have  we 
goo«  on  imploring  the  Lord  e  and  scatter  our  enemies; 

to  confound  theii  Iter  they  be  good  or  ill;  and  to 

expose  their  knavish  tricks, — such  knavish  trickl    tx  ing  taken 
granted.    And  then  with  a  steady  confidence  we  used  to 
declare  how  certain  n  tltat  wo  should  achieve  all  that 

was  desirabh  by  trusting  to  our  pi ■■■. 

hut  bv  reiving  almost  exclusively  on  Qeorga  the  Third  or 
Cieorgc  tJio  rourth.     Now  I  have  always  thought   that  thai 
was  rather  a  poor  pat  i  [>  it  ism.     Luckily  for  us  our  national  con- 
duct has  not  sqn.  If  with  our  national  anthem.    Any 
.  iotism  must  bi  ires  glory  or  even  profit  for 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  many,  even  though  the  few  be  brothers 
on 1 1                                      a  rtdo  patriotism  is  a  virtue  only  be- 
cause man's  aptitude  for  good  is  so  finite,  that  he  oannot  seo 
and  comj'rchi-i.il  a  wi  li  t  '.  tai  inity.     He  can  hardl]  bring him- 
adf  to  undenttand  that  salvation  should  be  extended  to  Jew 
anil  Qentile  alike.    The  word  philanthrot  lion*, 
and  I  would  fain  not  use  it;  hut  the  thing  itself  is  M  niueh 
haii  patriotism,  as  heaven  is  above  the  Cfrth. 
ish  thai  British  North  America  should  i-wr  I 

ad,  or  that  the  Australian  colonies  ahoflld  ever 
•o  •  will  by  many  Englishmen  be  deemed  uu| 

Hut  I  think  that  m>  I  if  it  bo  the 

case  that  the  cole  alone  would  become  more  proa- 

ptrooi  than  under  British  rule.    We  I  are  before  ns 

an  example  in  the  United  Stales  •  f  the  pro  ihieh  has 
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attended  such  a  rapture  of  old  ties.  I  will  not  now  contest 
the  point  with  those  who  lay  tbnt  tin-  present  moment  of  an 
Amoi -ican  civil  war  is  ill  chosen  for  vaunting  that  prosperity. 
There  stand  tho  cities  which  tho  people  have  built,  and  their 
power  is  attested  by  the  world-wide  importance  of  their  pres- 
ent contest.  And  if  the  States  have  so  risen  sinco  they  left 
their  parent's  apron -string,  why  should  not  British  North 
America  rise  as  high  ?  That  the  time  has  as  yet  come  for  such 
rising  I  do  not  think ;  but  that  it  will  soon  come  1  do  most 
heartily  hope.  Tin-  milking  of  the  railway  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  provinces  would  greatly 
tend  to  such  an  event.  If,  therefore,  England  desires  to  keep 
then  a  •loni m  in  a  stato  of  dependency ;  if  it  bo  more  essential 
to  her  to  maintain  her  own  power  with  regard  to  tbcm  than 
to  increase  their  influence ;  if  her  main  object  bo  to  keep  tho 
colonics  and  not  to  improve  the  colonies,  then  I  should  say  tliat 
an  amalgamation  of  the  Canadas  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Nov 
uwiok  should  not  bo  regarded  with  favor  \n  in 

Downing  Street..  Bat  if,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  and  do  partly 
believe,  vinh  idoM  of  national  power  as  these  are  now  out  of 
vogue  with  British  statesmen,  then  I  think  that  such  an  amal- 
gamation should  receive  all  the  support  which  Downing  Street 
can  give  it. 

The  United  States  severed  themselves  from  Great  Britain 
with  a  great  struggle  and  after  heartbuniinga  and  bloodshed. 
WbothoT  Groat  Britain  will  ever  allow  any  colony  of  hers  to 
depart  from  out  of  her  nest,  to  secede  and  start  for  herself, 
without  any  struggle  or  heartburnings,  with  all  furtherance  for 
such  purpose  which  an  old  and  powerful  country  can  give  to  a 
new  nationality  then  first  taking  its  own  place  in  the  world's 
arena,  is  a  problem  yet  to  he  solved.  There  is,  I  think,  no  more 
beautiful  sight  than  that  of  a  mother,  still  in  all  the  glory  of 
womanhood,  preparing  the  wedding  trousseau  for  her  daugh- 
ter. The  oUld  hitherto  has  been  obedient  and  submissive.  She 
ii.is  been  one  of  a  household  in  which  she  has  held  no  com- 
mand. She  has  sat  at  table  as  a  child,  fitting  herself  in  all 
things  to  the  behests  of  others.  But  the  day  of  her  power  and 
ind  also  of  her  eares  and  solicitude  is  at  hand.  She 
-  to  go  forth,  and  do  as  she  best  may  in  the  world  under  th  it 
teoohing  which  her  old  homo  has  given  her.  The  hour  of  sep- 
aration has  come;  and  tho  mother,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
tends  her  forth  decked  with  a  bounteous  hand  and  furnished 
With  full  stores,  so  that  all  may  be  well  with  her  a*  she  • 
on  her  DOW  duties.     So  is  it  that  England  should  send  forth 
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her  daughters.    They  should  not  escape  from  her  arms  wit! 
thrill  screams  and  bleeding  wounds,  with  ill-omened  wordi 
riich  live  80  long,  though  the  speakers  of  them  lie  cold  in  I 
graves. 

But  this  sending  forth  of  a  child-nation  to  take  its  own  _ 

fitieal  status  in  the  world  has  never  yet  been  dono  by  Greal 

Britain.     I  cannot  remember  that  such  has  ever  been  done  by 

My  great  power  witli  reference  to  it*  dependency ; — by  any 

power  that  w«*j  powerful  enough  to  keep  inon  dependency 

in  its  grasp,     lint  u  man  thinking  on  these  matters  cannot 

but  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  suck  amiotbto  Ml 

may  \  id.     Great  Britain  cannot  think  that  through  all 

is  to  lie  the  miatrott  of  the  vast  eottttneal 

of  Austral  i  u  the  other  side  of  the  globe**  snrfacc  ;  thai 

she  is  to  1"'  ibi  :  of  all  South  Africa,  as  civilization  shall 

extend  northward;  that   tho  enormous  territories  of  British 

Norte  -  are  to  be  subject  for  ever  to  a  veto  from  Down- 

ry  of  past  empires  does  not  teach  hoi 

not  be  so,  at  least  the  history  of  the  United 

might  so  teach  her.    "But  wo  have  learned  a  1 

from  those  United  States,"  the  patriot  will  arguo  who  dares 

to  hope  that  the  glory  and  extent  of  the  British  Empire  may 

remain  unimpaired  in  tacukt  taoulorum.    "Since that  d a ■,  wt 

have  given  political  rights  to  our  colonies,  and  have  satisfied  the 

ngings  of  their  inhabitants.     W'c  do  not  tax  their  tea 

and  stamps,  but  leave  it  to  them  to  tax  themselves  u  they  may 

pleoec."    Tree.   But  in  political  aspirations  the  ■■'■■■■  Ingoftninon 

1  tho  desire  for  an  ell.    If  the  Australian  ool 
evert  now, — with  their  scanty  population  and  still  young  civiliz- 
.:'■■  againvt  iinjx'ri.-il  •■•.  will  they  submit  to  it 

heir  veins  all  the  full  blood  of  political 
lood?   What  is  the  cry  even  of  the  Canadians — of  the  Cana- 
dians who  are  tlioronghly  loyal  to  England  ?     Send  ni 

a  King  Log,  who  will  not  presume  to  interfere  witli 
us;  n  I  II  spend  his  money  and  live  like  a  gen- 

tleman and  care  little  or  nothing  for  polities.  That  is  the 
Canadian  font  iclial  of  a  Governor.  They  are  to  govern  them- 
solve*;  and  ho  who  comes  to  them  from  Kii^lnTi.listositamong 
aa  tho  silent  representative  of  England's  protection.  If 
that  be  true — ami  I  do  not  think  that  any  who  know  the 
Canada*  will  deny  it — must  it  not  bo  presumed  that  the*  will 
soon  also  desire  ■  faineant  minister  in  Downing  Street?  Of 
■  they  will  so  desire.  Men  do  not  become  milder  in  their 
aspirations'  for  political  power,  the  more  that  political  power  is 
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extended  to  them.     Nor  would  it  bo  well  that  they  should  be 
so  humble  in  their  desin  ions  devoid  of  political  power 

have  never  risen  high  in  the  world's  esteem.     Even  when  thej 
have  been  commercially  rce  has  not  brought 

to  them  the  greatness  which  it  has  always  given  when  joined 
witli  a  strong  political  existence.  The  Greeks  aro  commer- 
cially in  b  MM  active;  but  "Qreece"  and  "Greek"  are  bye- 
no  w  for  all  that  is  mean.  Cuba  is  a  colony,  and  p 
i  hi'  i-iiics  of  the  States,  the  Havana  is  the  richest  town 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic  and  commercially  the  grcat- 
ini  ;  Imt  the  political  \illainy  of  Cuba,  her  daily  irnportat  i 
sUves,  bet  breaches  of  treaty,  and  the  bribery  of  her  all  but 
royal  Goi  ernor  are  known  to  all  men.  But  Canada  is  not  di»- 
liomst ;  Canada  Is  no  bye-word  for  anything  evil ;  Canada  cats 
her  own  bread  in  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  and  fears  a  bad  word 
from  no  man.  True.  Bnt  why  does  New  York  with  it*  sub- 
urbs boast  a  million  of  inhabitants,  while  Montreal  has  86,000? 
Why  has  that  babe  in  years,  Chicago,  120,000,  while  Toronto 
has  not  half  the  number  ?  I  do  not  say  that  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto should  have  gono  ahead  abreast  with  New  York  and* 
(  liicago.  In  such  races  one  must  bo  first,  and  ono  last.  But 
I  do  say  that  the  Canadian  towns  will  have  no  equal  chance, 
till  they  arc  actuated  by  that  feeling  of  political  indepeai 
wliioh  bee  created  the  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  Uni 
States. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  timo  has  yet  come  in  which  G 
Britain  should  d«irr  the  Canadians  to  start  for  themscl 
There  i*  the  making  of  that  railroad  to  bo  effected. 
thing  done  towards  the  union  of  those  province*.  Can: 
could  no  more  stand  alone  without  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Sii.iia,  than  could  those  l3ttor  colonies  without  Canada.  But 
1  think  it  would  be  will  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  coming  day  ; 
and  that  it  would  tit  any  rate  be  well  to  bring  home  to  ourselves 
and  realise  the  Idea  of  such  secession  on  tho  part  of  our  colonics, 
when  the  time  shall  have  come  at  wliich  such  secession  may  bo 
carried  out  with  profit  and  security  to  them.  Great  Britain, 
should  sho  ever  send  forth  her  child  alone  into  tho  world,  must 
of  course  guarantee  her  security.  Sueh  guarantees  arc 
by  treaties ;  and  in  the  wording  of  them  it  is  presumed  that 
such  treaties  will  last,  for  ever.  It  will  be  argued  that  in  start- 
ing British  North  America  as  a  political  power  on  its  own  bot- 
tom, wo  should  bind  out-self  to  all  the  cxponso  of  its  de 
whilo  wo  should  give  up  all  right  to  any  interference  in  its  con- 
eerns;  and  that  from  a  state  of  things  no  unpn  Stable  as  this 
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there  wonld  be  no  nrnspcet  of  del  But  such  treaties, 

:  bow  ihi  For 

i  tim-  Britain  would  be  so  hampered — if  in- 

deed ■  Id  (i  si  bi  raclf  hampered  by  i  ;  her  name 

ami  prestige  to  a  country  bouuJ  to  her  by  ties  audi  as 
*!ii.'h  would  then  exist  between  her  and  thla  new  nation, 
treaties  are  not  everlasting,  nor  can  they  bo  made  to  last 
foe  ages.     Those  who  word  them  seem  to  think  that  powers 
isdil  a  ill  never  pass  away.    But  they  do  pass 

sad  the  balance  of  power  will  not  keep  itself  fixed  for  ever  on 
Ibe  aame  pivot.  The  time  may  come— that  it  may  not  come 
won  v.  ire — but  the  tim  'nine  whan  the  una 

mi  prestige  of  what  we  call  British  North  America  will  bo  aa 
Mrrioeable  to  Great  Britain  OS  those  of  Great  Britain  arc  now 
wni'  her  colonic*. 

I  shall  In-  the  new  form  of  government  for  the  new 
'II1.11  i>.  a  speculation  very  Interesting  to  ■  politi- 

ujli  one  which  to  follow  ont  ai  great  length  in  these 
early  days  would  be  rather  premature.    That  it  ahottsd  be  n 
the  political   arrangement   should  lie  <  i 

which  a  crowned  hereditary  king  iSoold  form  a  part,  niinrtoci 

every  twenty  Englishmen  would  desire;  and,  as  1  fancy, 

Wild  also  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  Canadian*.     A  king 

far  in  they  first  established  thc-iusohres 

A  total  rapture  from  the  Old  World  and  all 

iu  habits  was  necessary  (or  them.     The  name  of  n  king,  or 

monarch,  or  sovereign  had  become  horrible  to  their  ears. 

t  learned  tho  difference  betvaan  arbi- 
trary power  retained  in  the  haul  of  one  man,  such  as  thai 

udl  In  i,  d 

0  State  as  that  whioh  belongs  to  tho  Cro 

And  this  was  necessary,  seeing  that  their  dfa  i- 

1  by  strife,  and  carried  out  with  war 

.■in' I  li  Mtoaities.     In  those  days  also  there  was  a  rem- 

I  remnant,  of  tho  power  of  tyranny  left 

•co] f  the  British  Crown.    Thai  small  ret 

ed ;  and  U>  me  it  seems  that  no  form  of  existing 
rm  of  government  tliat  over  did  exist, 
so  largo  a  measure  of  individual  freedom  to  all 
r  it  an  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  which  the 
Crown  i»  divested  of  direct  political  power. 

ii  to  suggest  a  king  for  this  now  nation; 
and  seeing  that  we  are  rich  in  princes  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
l  it  not  bo  beautiful  to  see  a  new  nation 
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established  under  such  auspices,  and  to  establish  a  people 
ulioii:  lic.i     i:i.ii  prudence  had  been  given,— to  whom  i 
been  freely  surrendered  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  holding 
the  position  assigned  to  them  t 
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Op  all  the  sights  on  this  earth  of  our*  which  tourist*  tnv 
to  see, — at  least  of  all  Uiom  which  I  have  seen, — I  am  i:; 
to  give  tin  peJra  to  the  Ralai  of  Niagara.  In  the  catalogue 
Man  rightc  I  intend  to  include  all  buildings,  pictures,  -tatucn, 
and  wonders  of  ttt  made  by  men's  hands,  and  also  all  beaut! 
of  nature  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  delight  of  his  creat- 
ures. This  ia  a  long  word ;  but  as  far  as  iny  taste  and  judg- 
ment go,  it  is  justilied.  1  know  no  other  one  thing  so  I 
ful,  so  glorious,  and  so  powerful.  I  would  not  by  this  bo  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  a  traveller  wishing  to  do  the  best  with 
his  time  should  first  of  all  places  seek  Niagara.     In  visiting 

(•nee  ho  may  learn  almost  all  that  modern  art  ran  ten. 
At  Home  ba  •••  iii  bo  brought  to  understand  the  cold  hearts, 
correct  eyrs  and  cruel  ambition  of  the  old  Latin  race.     In 
Bwhxerland  ho  will  surronnd  himself  with  a  flood  of  grandeur 
and  lorehnoss,  and  fill  himself,  if  he  be  capable  of  Men  fillh. 

«ilh  a  flood  of  romance.  The  Tropics  will  unfold  to  him  all 
that  vegetation  in  its  greatest  richness  run  produce.  In  Paris 
he  will  and  the  supreme  of  polish,  the  lit  plus  ultra  of  varnish 
iding  to  the  world's  capability  of  varnishing.  And  in  Lon- 
don he  will  find  the  supreme  of  power,  the  tit  plus  ultra  of  work 
according  to  the  world's  capability  of  working.  Any  one  of 
such  journeys  may  bo  more  valuable  to  a  man. — nay,  anv  ono  ■ 
such  journey  mirst  be  more  valuable  to  a  man.  than  a  visit  to 
Niagara.  At  Niagara  there  is  that  fail  of  waters  alone.  But 
that  fall  is  more  graceful  than  (Jiotto's  tower,  more  noble  than 
flu-  Apollo.  Tin  peaks  of  the  Alps  are  not  so  astounding  in 
their  solitude.  The  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica 
are  leal  green.     Tli  I  glare  of  life  in  Pari*  is  less  invaria- 

ble; and  the  full  tide  of  trade  round  the  Bank  of  England  is  not 
so  inexorably  jiowcrful. 

I  i-irne  across  an  artist  at  Niagara  who  was  attempting  to 
draw-  the  ■PMJ  oftha  waters.  "You  have  a  difficult  subject," 
said  I.  "  All  subjects  are  difficult,"  he  replied, "  to  a  man  who 
desires  to  do  well."     "But  yours,  I  fear,  is  Impossible/'  I  said. 


no  right  to  say  so  till  I  hare  finished  my  picture," 

-knowlcdgcd  the  justice  of  his  rebuke,  regretted 

dd  not  remain  till  the  completion  of  his  work  should 

me  to  revoke  my  words,  and  passed  on.    Then  I  began  to 

whether  1  did  not  intend  to  try  a  task  as  difficult  in  de- 

the  falls,  and  whether  1  felt  any  of  that  proud  self-con- 

ihicb  kept  him  happy  at  any  rate  while  hi9  task  was 

J  will  not  say  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  describe  night 

of  waters,  as  it  is  to  psunt  it  well.    But  I  doubt 

it  i*.  not  quite  as  difficult  to  write  a  description  that 

tcrest  the  reader,  M  it  is  to  point  a  picture  of  them  that 

isant  to  the  beholder.     My  friend  the  artist  mi  at 

"not  afraid  CO  make  the  attempt,  and  I  also  will  try  my 

be  waters  of  Lake  Kriohave  come  down  ir.  ihcir  courses 

broad  basins  of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  and 

>n  ;  (hot  these  waters  fall  into  Lake  Ontario  by  the 

ad  rapid  river  of  Niagara,  and  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara 

i  break  in  the  level  of  this  rapid  river,  is 

in. ",-.  n  to  all  who  will  read  this  book.     All  the  waters 

huge  northern  inland  seas  run  over  that  breach  in  the 

•  roam ;  and  thence  it  comes  that  the  flow  is 

ng  in  its  grandeur, and  that  no  eye  can  perceive  ■  difl'cr- 

wcight,  or  sound,  or  violence  of  the  I  n: 

id  in  the  drought  of  autumn,  smldat  the  storms  of  trh> 

mftcr  the  melting  of  the  upper  worlds  of  ice  in  the  days 

rariy  rammer.     How  many  cataracts  does  the  habitual 

at  which  tl.i-  wati  r»  fail  him?    But  at  Niagara  the 

never  fail.    'Dun:  it  thunders  over  its  ledge  in  a  volume 

r ceases  andianevi  r  diminished; — as  it  has  done  from 

us  to  the  life  of  man,  and  as  it  will  do  till  tens  of 

Is  of  years  sliall  see  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  worn 

to  the  tipper  lake. 

urn  divides  Canada  from  the  States,  the  western  or 
it  bank  belonging  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
nearer  hank  being  in  the  State  of  New  York.    In 
ilagara  it  always  becomes  a  question  on  which  side 
w  shall  take  up  his  quarters.     On  the  Canada  side 
: .  bat  there  is  n  large  hotel,  beautifully  placed 
ily  op]«.-iti-  to  the  falls, and  this  is  generally  thought 
i  best  locality  fur  tourists.    In  the  State  of  Now  York 
own  called  Niagara  Falls,  and  here  there  are  two  large 

Si,  as  to  their  immediate  site,  arc  not  so  well  placed 
lanada.    I  first  visited  Niagara  some  three  years 
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since.     I  stayed  then  at  tlio  Clifton  House  on  llic-  Canada  side, 
and  have  since  sworn  l»y  that  position.     But  tin:  Clifton  1 
was  closed  for  the  seanon  when  I  was  last  there,  and  on  that 
account  we  went  to  the  Cataract  House  in  the  town  on  tho 
ut'u  r  side.     I  now  thiuk  that  I  should  set  up  my  stall"  on  the 

: ■■an  side  if  I  weut  again.  My  advice  on  the  subp 
.•my  party  starting  for  Niagara  would  depend  upon  their  hab- 
its, or  on  their  nationality.  I  would  send  Americans  to  tho 
(  faudlan  side,  because  they  dislike  walking ;  but  English  peo- 
plt  I  would  locate  on  tho  American  ride,  seeing  that  they  are 
generally  aecustomed  to  the  frequent  use  of  their  own  legs. 
The  two  sides  are  not  very  easily  approached,  ono  from  the 
other.  Immediately  below  tho  lalls  thcro  is  a  ferry,  which 
may  bo  traversed  at  tho  expense  of  a  shilling;  but  the  labour 
of  getting  up  and  down  from  tin-  ferry  is  considerable,  ami  tho 
passage  Become*  wearisome.  Then  is  also  a  bridge,  but  it  i* 
two  miles  dOWB  the  river,  making  a  walk  or  drive  of  four  mile* 
tiflficmiTT.  and  the  toll  for  passing  is  four  shillings  or  a  dollar 
in  a  carriage,  and  one  shilling  on  Toot.  As  the  greater  \;ir: 
of  prospect  can  be  had  on  the  American  side,  as  the  island  be- 
tween the  two  falls  is  approachable  from  the  American  aide 
ami  not  from  tho  Canadian,  and  as  it  is  in  this  island  that 
visitors  will  best  lovo  to  linger  aud  learn  to  mea-ne  in  their 
minds  tho  nit  triumph  of  waters  before  them,  I  recommend 
such  of  my  readers  as  can  trust  a  little — it  need  be  but  %  little 
— to  their  own  le£fs,to  select  their  hotel  at  Niagara  Frill*  town. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  matters  much  from  what  point  the 
falls  arc  firlt  seen,  but  to  this  I  demur.  It,  matters,  1  think, 
very  little,  or  not  at  all.  Let  the  visitor  first  see  it  all,  and 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  every  point,  so  as  to  uuderstaud  his 
own  position  and  that  of  tho  waters;  and  then  boring  dono 
tl  at  in  tho  way  of  business  let  him  proceed  to  enjoyment.  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  the  best  to  do  this  with  all  right  see- 
ing. I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  acquaintance 
ii. ay  be  best  and  most  pleasantly  made  with  a  new  picture. 

The  falls  are,  as  I  have  said,  made  by  a  sudden  breach  in 
tl.i  level  of  the  river.  All  cataracts  are,  I  presume,  made  by 
sin  h  breaches  j  but  generally  the  waters  do  not  fall  precipi- 
tously a*  they  do  at  Niagara,  ami  never  elsewhere,  as  far  as 
the  »orld  yet.  knows,  has  a  breach  so  sudden  been  made  in  a 
river  carrying  in  its  channel  such  or  any  approach  to  such 
body  of  water.  Up  above  the  falls,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the 
waters  leap  and  burst  over  rapids,  as  though  conscious  of  tho 
destiny  that  awaits  them.    Here  the  river  is  very  broad,  antT 
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comparatively  shallow,  but  from  shore  to  shore  it  frets  itsell 
into  little  tori'  begins  to  assume  the  majesty  of  it* 

power.  Looking  at  it  even  here,  in  the  expanse  which  forms 
lUelf  over  the  greater  fall,  one  feels  sure  that  no  strongest 
swimmer  could  have  a  chanco  of  saving  him  sell',  if  fate  had 
east  him  in  even  among  those  petty  whirlpools.  The  waters, 
tkoogh  so  broken  in  tin  .  are  deUckradY  gram.    This 

colour  as  v  in  the  morning,  or  just  as  the  sun  has  set, 

»  »  bright  as  to  give  to  the  place  of  it*  chiefest  charms. 

be  best  seen  from  the  further  end  of  the  island, — 

tiled,  which,  M  the   reader   will   tinder- 

Hand,  divide*  the  river  immediately  above  the  falls.    Indeed 

nd  is  a  jwrt  of  that  pi  y  broken  ledge  over 

which  the  river  tumbles;  and  no  doubt  in  process  of  tun  < 

be  worn  away  and  covered  with  water.    The  time,  how 

will  be   very  long.     In  the  meanwhile  it  is  perhaps  a  mile 

•  d  thickly  with  timber.     At  the  upper  end 

of  the  island  Uic  waters  are  divided,  and  coming  down  in  two 

courses,  each  over  its  own  rapids,  form  two  separate   falls. 

The  bridge  by  which  tho  island  is  entered  is  a  hundred  yards 

or  more  tall.    The  waters  here  have  been 

turned  by  the  island,  and  make  their  leap  into  tho  body  of  tho 

r  below  at  a  right  angle  with  it, — about  two  hundred  yards 

below  the  greater  tall.    1  aken  alone  this  smaller  cataraet.  would, 

.  be  the  heaviest  fall  of  water  known,  but  taken  i" 

conjunction  with  tho  other  it  is  terribly  shorn  of  its  majesty. 

The  waters  here  are  not  green  aa  they  are  at  the  larger  < •ata- 

ract,  and  though  the  ledge  has  been  hollowed  and  bowed  by 

*o  aa  to  form  a  cut  curve  does  not  deepen  itself 

into  a  vast  abyss  aa  it  does  at  the  horse-shoo  up  above.    This 

•mailer  fall  is  again  divided,  and  the  visitor  passing  down  a 

flight  of  steps  and  over  a  frail  wooden  bridge  H  elf  on 

a  smaller  iannd  iu  the  midst  of  it. 

Bnt  we  will  go  at  onoo  on  to  tho  glory,  and  the  thunder,  and 

1  the  wrath  of  that  upper  hell  of  waters.     W  <• 

e  reader  remember,  on  Goat  Island,  Rtill  iu  the 

States,  and  on  what  is  called  the  American  be  main 

body  of  the  river.     Advancing  beyond  the  path  |i  kding  down 

a  lesser  fall,  we  come  to  that  point  of  the  island  ;ii  which 

the  waters  of  the  main  river  begin  to  descend.     From  hence 

across  to  the  Canadian  side  the  cataract  continues  itself  in  one 

unabated  line.     Uut  tho  line  is  very  far  from  being  direct  or 

straight.     After  stretching  for  some  little  way  from  the  shore, 

to  a  point  in  the  river  which  ia  reached  by  »  wooden  bridge  at 
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tin-  end  of  which  stands  a  tower  npon  the  rock, — after  str 
ing  to  this,  the  Una  of  the  ledge  bends  inwards  against  the  tk 

and  in,  and  in,  till  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  depth  i 
that  horse-shoe  is  imraeasureable.     It  has  been  cut  with  i 
stinting  hand.     A  monstrous  cantle  has  been  worn  back  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  fury  of  the  waters  converges, 
and  the  spectator  as  be  gazes  into  the  hollow  with  wishful  eye* 
fancies  that  he  can  hardly  traco  out  the  centre  of  the  abyss. 

Go  down  to  the  end  of  that  wooden  bridge,  seat  yourself  on 
the  rail,  and  there  sit  till  all  the  outer  world  is  lost  to  you. 
There  is  no  grander  spot  about  Niagara  than  this.  The  waters 
arc  absolutely  ■ronnd  yon.  If  you  have  that  power  of  eye-con* 
trol  which  is  ■  iry  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  |  ott 

will  bob  not  hing  bat  the  water.  You  will  certainly  bear  nothing 
•be ;  and  the  sound,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  is  not  an  enr-crack- 
iii;.:,  agonising  cncdi  and  clang  of  noises ;  but  i  -us,  and 

withal,  though  loud  a«  thunder.    It  fills  your  cars,  and  as 
it  wen-  envelopes  them,  but  at  the  same  time  von  can  •peak  to 

yourtieighbour  w  ithoul  an  effort.  Hut  at  this  place.,  and  m  these 
moments,  the  I  -ss  of  speaking  I  should  say  the  better.  There 
is  no  grander  spot  than  this.  Here,  seated  on  the  rail  of  the 
bridge,  you  will  not  see  the  whole  depth  of  the  fall.  In  look- 
'too  at  the  grandest  works  of  nature,  and  of  art  loo,  I  fancy,  it 
is  never  well  to  see  all.  There  should  be  something  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  much  should  be  half  concealed  in  mystery. 
The  greatest  charm  of  a  mountain  ran  go  is  the  wild  feeling  that 
there  must  In-  Strange  unknown  desolate  worlds  iii  off 

valleya  beyond.    Ana  •■<•  bore,  at  Niagara,  that  i 

of  water:-,  may  tall  down,  down  at  oiu-e  into  a  hell  of  rivers  for 
.  the  eye  OBI]  see.  It  is  glorious  to  watch  them  in  their 
first  curve  over  the  rocks.  They  come  green  as  a  l«uik  of  em- 
eralds; but  with  a  fitful  flying  colour,  as  though  conscious  that 
in  one  moment  move  they  would  be  dashed  into  spray  and  rise 
into  air,  pale  as  driven  snow.  The  vapour  rises  high  into  the 
air,  and  is  gathered  tin  re.  visible  always  as  a  permanent  white 
cloud  over  the  cataract;  but  the  bulk  of  the  spray  which  fills 
the  lower  hollow  of  that  horse-shoe  is  like  a  tumult  of  snow. 
This  you  will  not  fully  see  from  your  seat  on  the  rail.  The 
head  of  it.  rise*  ever  and  anon  out  of  that  caldron  below,  but 
the  oaldron  itself  will  be  invisible.  It  is  ever  so  far  down. — I 
as  your  own  imagination  can  sink  it.  Hut  your  eyes  will  rest 
full  npon  the  cur  v.-  of  the  waters.  The  shape  you  will  be  look- 
ing at  is  that  of  a  boreo-ehoe,  but  of  a  horse-shoe  miracnlonsly 
deep  from  toe  to  heel ; — and  this  depth  becomes  greater  as  yoa 


That  which  at  first  was  only  great  ami  beautiful,  bo- 

:ii  loss  to  find  an 
its  own  use.     To  realise  Niagara  you  must  sit  then 
nothing  else  than  that  which  yon  have  come  to 
■rill  hear  nothing  else,  and  think  of  not  hi' 
;h  you  will  be  at  one  with  tin?  tumbling  river  hefore 
u.    Yob  will  find  youn  waters  aa  though  you 

longi  a.   The  oool  liquid  green  will  run  through  yon 

in,  and  tb  of  the  cataract  will  be  Ibe  expreedoB  of 

nrown  heart.  Yon  '.'ill  (all  aa  the  bright  water*,  fall,  mate 
(ilown  into  your  new  world  with  DO  Invitation  and  wiih  no 
imay ;  and  you  ■■•>  ill  rise  again  as  the  spray  rises,  bright,  herni- 
al, an  11  will  flow  away  in  yon  OOtmfl  to  the 
compassed,                  ind  eternal  ocean. 

M  been  reached  and  has  pa-  you 

y  gx;t  off  your  rail  and  monnt  the  tower.  Idu  not  quite  ap- 
rre  of  that  tower, seeing  that  it  has  abont  it  a  gingerbread  air, 
1  reminds  one  of  those  well-arranged  scon.-,  oi  r..mai* 

.me  is  told  that  on  the  left  you  turn  to  the  lady's  bow 

Be  sixpence;  and  on  the  right  ascend  to  tho  knight's  bed, 

aore,  with  a  view  of  the  hermit's  tomb  thrown 

But  nevertheless  tho  tower  is  worth  mounting,  and  no 

1  lor  tho  use  of  it.     It  is  not  very  nigh,  and 

at  the  top  on  which  some  half  dcuti  pel  sons 

r  stand  at  case.    Here  the  mystery  is  lost,  but  the  whole 

is  seen.     It  is  not  even  at  tbia  spot  brought  so  fully  taffeta 

made  to  show  itself  in  ho  complete  and  entires 

will  do  when  you  come  to  stand  near  to  it  on  tho 

osit'  But  I  think  that  it  .shows  itself 

ro  beautifully.     And  tho  form  of  the  cataract  is  such,  that, 

Qoat  [aland,  on  the  American  side,  no  spray  will  reach 

,  although  sou  are  absolutely  over  tho  waters.    But  on  the 

Indian  side,  the  road  as  it  approaches  the  fall  is  wet  and 

vith  spray,  and  you,  aa  you  stand  close  upon  r 

\ret  also.    The  rainbows  as  they  are  seen  through  the 

ng  cloud — for  tho  sun's  rays  as  seen  through  these  waters 

w  themselves  in  a  bow  as  they  do  when  seen  through  rain 

re  pretty  enough,  and  are  greatly  loved.    For  myself  I  do 

care  for  this  prettiness  at  Niagara.    It  is  there,  but  I  for- 

it, — and  do  not  mind  how  soon  it  is  forgotten. 

Int.  il  on  the  tower;  and  hero  I  must  declare  that 

ugh  I  forgive  the  tower,  I  cannot  forgive  the  horrid  obelisk 

ieh  has  latterly  been  built  opposite  to  it,  on  the  < 

I .  above  tho  fall ;  built  apparently,— for  I  did  not  go  to 
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it, — with  some  camera  obscura  intention  for  which    the 
jo  tor  deserves  to  bo  put  in  Coventry  by  all  good 
HMO  and  women.     At  such  a  place  ns  \iagant  tasteless  build- 
ings, run  up  in  wronft  places  with  ft  view  to  money  making,  arc 
pi  i  imps  noccssary  evils.     It,  may  bo  that  they  are  not  i 
all; — that  they  gw*  more  pleasure  than  pain,  teeing  thai 
tend  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  multitude     Bnt  there  are  edit! 
of  this  description  which  I  iy  aloud  to  the  goda  by  the  force 
their  own  ngtinen  and  malposition.    As  to  roch  it  may  belaid 
thattl  lid  somewhere  exist  a  power  capable  of  crushing 

ih.  in  in  i heir  bin.li.    This  new  obelisk  or  picture-building  at 
N  iagara  is  one  of  such. 

And  now  we  will  cross  the  water,  and  with  this  ■ 
return  bj  the  bridge  out  of  Goat  Island  ou  the  main  land 
American  side.     Hut  as  we  do  so  let  me  say  that  one  of  the 
nut  charms  of  Niagara  consists  in  this, — that  over  and  above 
that  one  great  object  of  wonder  and  beauty,  there  is  so  much 
little  loi  rlini  ■  - ; — loveliness  especially  of  water  I  mean.     There 
are  little  rivulets  running  here  and  there  over  little  fall  . 
pendent  boughs  above  them,  and  stones  shining  under 
■hallow  depths.     A    tho  visitor  stands  and  lool  tghthe 

the  rapid*  glitter  before  bun,  and  then  hide  themselves 
behind  islands.  They  glitter  and  sparkle  in  far  distances  nnder 
the  bright  foliago  till  the  remembrance  is  h-..\.  :;n.l  one  knows 
not  which  way  they  run.  And  then  the  river  below,  with  its 
whirlpool; — but  we  shall  come  to  that  by-andbv,  and  to  the 
mad  voyage  which  was  made  down  the  rapids  by  that  mad 
e.i|..:iiti  who  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  waters  at  the  risk  of  bia 


property  froni  the  Shariff. 


vo  another  man  s  property  trom  the  btienir. 

Tli'-  readiest  way  across  to  Canada  is  by  the  ferry;  and  on 

i-  American  aide  this  is  verv  pleasantly  done.     You  go  intoa 


tie,  with  fifty  to  one  against  him,  in  order  that  he  might 

mother  man  s  pr< 

The  readiest  way  ft 

the  American  side  this  is  very  pleasantly  done.     You  go 

lii .tie  house,  pay  20  cents,  take  a  seat  on  a  wooden  car  of  won- 

:!  -Iiape,  and  on  the  touch  of  a  spring  find  yourself  travel- 

d own  in  inclined  plane  of  terrible  declivity  and  at  a  very 

fast  rate.    You  catch  a  glance  of  the  river  below  yon,  m 

recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  rope  by  which  you  are  held  should 

break,  you  would  go  down  at  a  very  fast  rate  indeed, — and 

find  jronr  fin!  resting  place  in  the  river.     As  I  have  gone  down 

some  dozen  times  and  have  como  to  no  such  grief,  I  will  not 

presume  that  you  will  be  loss  lucky.     Below  there  is  a  boat 

generally  ready.    If  it  bo  not  there,  the  place  is  not  chosen 

inUM  for  a  rest  of  ten  minutes,  for  tho  lesser  fall  is  close  at 

band,  and  the  larger  one  is  in  full  view.     Looking  at  the  rapid- 
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hy  of  the  river  yon  will  think  that  the  passage  must  bo  danger- 
an  and  difficult.     But  no  accident-*  ever  happen,  and  the  lad 
.  over  seems  to  do  it  with  sufficient  case.     The 
walk  np  the  hill  on  the  other  side  i  thing.     It  is  very 

steep,  and  for  those  who  have  not  good  locomotive  power  of 
thtrr  own,  will  Ik;  found  to  be  disagreeable.  In  the  full  sca- 
wo,  however,  carriage*  are  generally  waiting  there.  In  so  short 
I  I  are  always  been  ashamed  to  trust  to  other  legs 
fan  my  own,  but  I  have  observed  that  Americana  are  always 
•bagged  up.  I  have  seen  single  young  men  of  from  oij;! 
to  two  rom  whose  outward  api>earance  no  story  of  idle 

luxurious  lite  can  be  read,  carried  about  alone  in  carriages  over 
JasfinoM  which  would  be  counted  u  nothing  by  toy  heehfar 
h  lady  of  fifty.  None  but  the  old  and  invalids  should 
Rquire  the  assistance  of  carriages  in  seeing  Niagara,  but  the 
trade  in  carriages  is  to  all  appearance  tho  most  brisk  trade 
tbtre. 

ing  mounted  the  hill  on  tho  Canada  side  yon  will  walk 
<n  towards  tho  falls.  As  I  have  said  before,  you  will  from 
toil  ride  look  directly  into  tho  full  circle  of  the  upper  I  ntaract, 
•kite  you  will  have  before  you  at  your  left  hand  the  who! 
pmce  of  the  lesser  fall.  For  those  who  desire  to  see  all  at  a 
fihaoe,  who  wish  to  comprise  the  whole  with  their  eyes,  and 
ithbg  to  bo  guessed,  nothing  to  be  surmised,  this, 
oo  doubt,  ii  the  beat  point  of  view. 

Ton  will  be  covered  with  spray  as  you  walk  up  to  the  ledge 
of  rocks,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  spray  will  hart  you.  If  a 
its  wet  through  going  to  his  daily  work,  cold,  catarrh, 
and  all  their  attendant  evila  may  be  expected ;  but  these 
tea  usually  spare  the  tourist.  Change  of  air,  plenty  of 
'lenc*  of  air,  and  increased  exercise  make  these  things 
I  should  therefore  bid  you  disregard  tho  spray. 
,  _iowever,  you  are  yourself  of  a  different  opinion,  you  may 
biro  a  suit  of  oil-cloth  clothes,  for,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar. They  arc  nasty  of  course,  and  have  this  further  disadvant- 
age, that  you  become  much  mora  wet  having  them  on  than 
yon  would  bo  without  them. 

Hero,  on  this  side,  you  walk  on  to  tho  very  edge  of  the  cat- 
and,  if  your  tread  bo  Bteady  and  your  legs  firm,  you  dip 
foot  into  tho  water  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the 
i  margin  of  the  current  reaches  the  rocky  edge  and  jn 

mast  of  tho  fall.  The  bed  of  white  foam  beneath  is 
certainly  seen  better  here  than  elsewhere,  and  the  green  curve 
of  tho  water  is  as  bright  here  as  when  seen  from  the  wooden 


rail  across.  Hut  nevertheless  I  say  again  that  that  W. 
rail  is  the  one  point  from  whence  Niagara  may  be  best 
aright. 

Close-  to  the  cataract,  exactly  at  the  spot  from  whence  t 
former  days  tin   TM.   Rock  used  to  project  from  the  land 
the  boiling  caldron  below,  there  is  now  a  ahaftdown  wh»ch_ 
w  ill  descend  t<>  tli«'  level  of  the  river,  :u*d  pa**  between  the  rode 
and  tho  torrent.     This  Table  Rock  broke  away  from  lite  cliff 
and  fell,  a*  up  the  whole  course  of  the  river  the  Heeding  rock* 
have  split  and  fallen  from  time  to  time  through  coun 
ami  uill  i  ■■  do  till  the  bed  of  the  uppei 

You  will  descend  this  shaft,  taking  to  youi  1  taking  10 

yourself  a  suit,  of  oil-clothes  as  you  may  think  best.  I  have 
gone  with  and  withont  the  suit,  and  again  recommend  that  they 
DC  left  behind.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ordinary  pay 
RUitt  should  be  made  for  their  use,  as  otherwise  it  will  a| 
to  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  prepare  them  that  you  are  inj 
them  in  their  vested  rights. 

Some  three  years  since  I  visited  Niagara  on  my  way  back  to 
England  from  Bermuda,  and  in  a  volume  of  travels  which  I 
then  published  1  ondi  uourcd  to  explain  the  impression  mod* 
upon  me  by  this  passage  between  toe  ro.-k  sad  the  waterfall 
An  author  should  not  quote  himself;  but  as  I  feel  myself  bound, 
in  writing  a  chapter  Bpocially  about  Niagara,  to  give  somo  »> 
of  this  strange  position,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  my  own 
words. 

In  the  spot  to  which  I  allude  the  visitor  stands  on  a  broad 
safe  path,  made  of  shingles,  between  the  rock  over  which  lb 
water  rushes  and  the  rushing  water.    He  will  go  in  so  far  that 
the  spray  rising  back  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  does  set  in- 
commode him.    With  this  exception,  the  further  he  can  go  is 
i  ;  but  circumstances  will  clearly  show  him  the  spot 
to  which  he  should  advance.     (Jules*  the  water  be  driven  in 
by  a  very  strong  wind,  five  yards  make  the  difference  between 
a  comparatively  dry  coat  and  an  absolute  wet  one.     And  then 
let  him  stand  with  hi*  back  to  the  entrance,  thus  hid  in 
last  gammer  of  the  expiring  day.    So  standing  he  will  look  ep 
S,  or  down  into  the  deep  misty  pit, 
from  which  they  reascend  in  almost  as  palpable  a  bulk.    TSe 
rock  will  he  at  hU  right  hand,  high  and  hard,  and  dark  sod 
ht,  like  tho  wall  of  some  huge  cavern,  such  as  ch 
in  their  dreams.    For  the  li.-st  live  minutes  he  \ 
looking  but  at  tho  waters  of  a  cataract, — at  the  waters,  indeed, 
of  such  a  cataract  as  we  know  no  other,  and  at  th 
curve*  which  elsewhere  we  can  not  see.     But  by-and-by  i 
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•ill  change.  II>-  will  »io  longer  bo  en  a  shingly  path  beneath 
anuria!!;  but  that  feeling  of  a  cavtrn  wall  will  grow  upon 
bm,ofu  cavern  deep,  below  roaring  MM,  in  which  tin;  waves 
m  there,  though  they  Jo  not  enter  in  Upon  bin  ;  or  rather  not 
lb  wave*,  but  the  »ery  bowels  of  the  ocean.  He  will  P 
taoogh  tlie  floods  surrounded  him,  coming  an 
»ild  sounds,  and  he  will  hardly  recognize  that  though  among 
llem  he  is  not  in  them.    And  they,  as  they  fall  with  a  oon- 

>al  roar,  not  hurting  the  ear,  but  musical  withal,  W 
to  move  aa  the  vast  ocean  waters  may  perhaps  more  In  ll  i  ii 
internal  currents.     He  will  lose  the  sense  of  one  continued  de- 
toent,  and  think  that  they  are  passing  round  him  in  their  aj>- 
soioled  courses.     The  broken  spray  that  rises  from  the  depth 
below,  rises  so  strongly,  so  palpably,  so  rapidly,  that  the  mo- 
tion in  every  direction  will  seem  equal.    And,  as  he  looks  on, 
strange  colours  will  show  themselves  through  the  mist;  the 
ill  liccomo  green  or  blue,  with  ever  and  n 
and  thru,  when  some  gust  of  wind  blows  in 
with  greater  violence,  the  sea-girt  cavern  will  Income  all  dark 
nod  black.     Oh,  my  friend,  let  there  be  no  ono  there  to  in 
to  thee  then;  no,  not  even  a  brother.     As  yon  stand  there 

apeak  Only  tO  the  waters. 

Two  miles  below  the  falls  the  river  i<  crossed  by  a  suspen- 
sion bri  urvellou*  construction.  It  afford*  two  (nor- 
ouj.-  ne  above  the  other.  The  lower  road  is  for  ear 
riages  and  horses,  and  the  upper  one  bears  a  railway  belonging 
to  tli"  G  us  Canada  line.  The  view  from  hence  both 
up  and  down  the  river  is  very  beautiful,  for  the  bridge  is  built 
immediately  over  the  first  of  a  series  of  rapids.  One  mile  be- 
low the  bridge  these  rapids  end  in  a  broad  basin  called  the 
whirlpool,  and,  issuing  out  of  this,  the  current  turns  to  the 
right  through  a  narrow  channel  overhung  by  cliffs  and  trees, 
and  then  makes  its  way  down  to  Lake  Ontario  with  compara- 
tive tranquillity. 

Bui  I  will  beg  you  to  tako  notice  of  those  rapids  from  the 
bridge  and  to  ask  yourself  what  chance  of  life  would  remain  to 
any  ship,  craft,  or  boat  required  by  destiny  to  undergo  naviga- 
tion beneath  the  bridge  and  down  into  that  whirlpool.     Hi 
tofore  all  men  w  said  that  no  chance  of  life  could  re- 

main to  so  ill-starred  a  bark.  Tho  navigation,  however,  has 
been  effected.  But  men  used  to  tho  river  still  say  that  the 
chances  would  be  fifty  to  one  against  any  Vessel  which  should 
attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  atory  of  tliat  wondrous  voyage  waa  as  follows.    A  small 


steamer  called  tho  Maid  of  the  Mist  was  built  upon  the  river, 
in  the  falls  and  the  rapids,  and  was  used  tor  taking  ad- 
venturous tourists  v,  ;ho  spray,  as  near  to  the  cataract 
as  was  possible.  The  Maid  of  the  Mist  plied  in  this  way  for  a 
yea  or  two,  and  was,  I  believe,  much  patronized  during  the 
season.  But  in  tin-  early  part  of  hist  summer  an  evil  time  bad 
conn  .  Eitlu :r  the  Maid  got  into  debt,  or  her  owner  had  em- 
barked in  other  and  less  profitable  speculations.  At  any 
be  became  subject  to  the  far,  and  tidings  reached  him  ths 
Sheriffwonld  setM  the  Maid.  On  most  occasions  th 
bound  to  keep  rooh  intentions  secret,  teeing  that  prope 
moveable,  and  thai  an  insolvent  debtor  will  not  always  awa 
tin-  officer*  of  Justice-  But  with  the  poor  Maid  there  was  no 
need  of  such  There  was  but  a  mile  or  so  of  water  on 
which  she  could  ply,  and  sho  was  forbidden  by  the  nature  of 
In  r  properties  to  make  any  way  upon  land.  The  Sheriff's  prey 
fore  was  easy  and  the  poor  Maid  was  doomed. 
In  any  country  in  the  world  but  America  such  would  hai 
been  the  case,  but  an  American  would  steam  down  Phlegetbon 
are  his  property  from  the  Sheriff;  ho  would  steam  down 
I'hl.gcthon  or  get  soiuo  one  elso  to  do  it  for  him.  Whether  or 
no  in  this  enso  the  captain  of  the  bo3t  was  the  proprietor,  or 
whether  as  I  was  told,  ho  was  paid  for  the  job,  I  do  not  know; 
but  he  determined  to  run  tho  rapids,  and  he  procured  two  oth- 
ers to  accompany  him  i  It  He  got  up  his  steam,  and 
took  the  Maid  up  amidst  tho  spray  according  to  his  custom. 
Then  suddenly  turning  on  bis  course,  he  of  his  com- 

E  anions  fixed  mnaaalfet  the  whei  I,  while  the  other  remained  at 
is  engine.  I  wieh  I  could  look  into  the  mind  of  that  man  and 
understand  what  his  thoughts  were  at  that  Moment;  what 
were  his  thoughts  and  what  bis  bi-licl's.  As  to  one  of  U>c  men 
I  was  told  thM  bfl  was  carried  down,  not  knowing  what  he  wae 
about  to  do,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  three  were 
joined  together  in  tho  attempt. 

I  ma  told  by  a  mau  who  saw  tho  boat  pass  under  the  bridge, 
that  she  made  one  long  lean  down  as  she  came  thither,  that  her 
funnel  was  at  OSM  knocked  flat  mi  li  i«_-  deek  by  the  force  of  tho 
blow,  that  the  waters  covered  bet  from  Item  to  Stem,  and  that 
then  she  rose  again  and  skimmed  into  the  whirlpool  a  mile  be- 
low. When  there  she  rode  with  comparative  ease  upon  the 
waters,  and  took  the  sharp  turn  round  into  the  river  below 
« ithout  a  struggle.  The  ieat  was  done,  and  the  Maid  was  res- 
cued from  the  sheriff.  It  is  said  thai  site  was  sold  below  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  carried  from  thence  over  Lake  On- 
tario and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

M0BTH    and    wi:sT. 

aigara  we  determined  to  proceed  north-west;  as  far  to 
M  wc  could  go  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  lind- 
an  citizens  in  a  state  of  political  civilization,  and  per- 
I  also  in  some  measure  by  our  hopes  as  to  hotel  acconi- 
Looking  to  those  two  matters  we  resolved  to  get  across 
liaslppi.  and  to  go  up  that  river  as  far  as  tbe  town  of 

Gdls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  are  some  twelve 
own  ;  then  to  descend  the  river  as  far  as  the 
►c  west,  anil  Illinois  on  the  east ;  and  to  return  cost- 
jgh  Chicago  and  the  large  cities  on  tho  southern  sliorcs 
•ie,  from  whenco  wo  would  go  across  to  Albany,  the 
few  York  State,  and  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York, 
of  the  Western  world.     For  such  a  journey,  in  v.  bb  h 
s  one  great  object,  we  were  rather  late,  as  we  did  not 
ira  till  tbe  1Mb  of  October;  but  though  the  win 
sly  cold  through  all  this  portion  of  the  American  con- 

:1  even  25  degrees  below  zero  being  an  ordinary 
s  atma'phern  in  latitudes  equ.il  to  those  of  Flo* 
Turin    -  nevertheless  the  autumns  are  mild,  the  noon- 
Jwmys  worm,  and  tho  colours  of  the  foliage  are  then  in 

I  was  also  very  anxious  to  ascertain,  if  it  might 
to.  with  what  spirit  or  true  feeling  as  to  tho 
work  of  recruiting  for  tho  now  enormous  army  of  tho 
going  on  in  thoso  remote  regions.  That  men  should 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  in  l'liiladelphia,  and  along 
of  secession,  I  could  understand.  I  could  understand 
*y  should  bo  on  lira  throughout  the  cotton,  sugar,  and 
lions  of  tho  South-  lint  I  could  hardly  understand 
ditical  fervour  should  have  communicated  itself  to  the 
icrs  who  bad  thinly  spread  themselves  over  tho  snor- 
t-growing districts  of  the  North- West.  St.  Paul,  the 
linnesota,  is  <i»H>  mile*  directly  north  of  St.  Loois,  tho 
ern  point  to  which  slavery  extends  in  tbe  Western 
H  V  nion,  and  the  farming  lands  of  Minnesota  stretch 
for  gome  hundred*  of  miles  north  and  west  of  St.  Paul, 
i  that  those  scanty  and  far-off  pioneers  of  agriculture, 
ler  farmers  who  are  nearly  one  half  German  and  near- 
r  half  Irish,  would  desert  their  clearings  and  ruin  their 
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chances  of  progress  in  the  world  for  distant  wars  of  w) 
causes  must,  as  I  thought,  be  to  them  unintelligible  ?    I  luul  beee 
told  that  distance  had  but  lent  enchantment  to  the  view,  tod  that 
i In-  war  was  even  more  popular  in  the  remote  and  newly- 
BtalM  than  in  those  which  have  In  r  known  as  great  po- 

litical bodies.      So  1  resolved  that  I  would  go  mid  see. 

It  may  bo  ax  well  to  explain  here  that  that  great  political  Unic 
hitherto  railed  the  1,'nitcd  States  of  America  may  be  more  prop 
erly  divided  into  three  than  into  two  distinct  interest! 
gland  wo  have  long  heard  of  North  and  South  a*  pitted  agnins 
each   other.  ban   always   understood   that    the.   southern 

politicians  or  democrats  havo  prevailed  over  the  northern  poli- 
ticians or  republicans,  because  they  were  assisted  in  their  views  bj 
northern  men  of  mark  who  have  held  southern  principles:- 
is,  by  northern  men  who  have  been  willing  to  obtain  political  [ 
er  DJ  joining  themselves  to  the  southern  party.      Thai  a-  tar  as  1 
can   understand  has  been  the  general  idea  in   England,  nnd  in  a 
broad  way  it  has  bean  true.     Hut  as  years  have  advanced,  and  as 
the  States  have  extended  themselves  westward, a  third  large  p. 
ty  has  been   formed,  which   <  rejoices  to  call   it.-  If   Hie 

Gnat  West;  and  though  at  the  present  time  the  West  and  the 
North  are  joined  together  against  the  South,  the  interests  of  the 
North  and  the  West  are  not,  I  think,  mare  closely  interwoven 
than  are  those  of  the  West  and  South ;  and  when  the  final  settle- 
ment of  this  question  shall  he  made,  there  will  doubtless  be  great 
ilillieully  in  satisfying  the  different  aspirations  and  baling!  of  two 
great  free  soil  populations.  The  North,  I  think,  will  ultimately 
perceive  that  it  will  gain  much  by  the  secession  of  the  South;  but 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  the  West  believe  that 
will  suit  it*  views. 

I  will  attempt  in  a  rough  way  to  divide  the  States, as  they  ( 
to  dhide  themselves,  into  these  three  parties.     As  to  the 
of  them  there  is  no  difficulty  in  locating  them ;  but  this  cannot 
done  with  absolute  certainty  as  to  some  few  that  lie  on  tbe  I 
dcrs, 

New  England  consists  of  six  States,  of  which  all  of  course 
long  to  the  North-     They  arc  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
Massachusetts,  Iihodo   Island,  and  Connecticut ;  the  six  St 
which  should  be  most  dear  to  England,  and  in  which  the  political 
success  of  tho  United  States  as  a  nation  is  to  my  eyes  the  roost 
apparent.     But  even  in  them  there  was  till  quite  of  late  a 
section  so  opposed  to  the  republican  parly  as  to  give  a  material 
aid  to  the  SSouth.     This,  I  think,  waa  particularly  so  in   New 
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Itunpshirc,  from  whence  President  Pierce  came.     He  had  been 
use  of  tbe    senators  from   New   lliunphire;  and  yet  to  him  as 
Resident  is  affixed  the  disgrace,  whether  truly  affixed  or  not  I 
*>  not  ray,  of  having  trat  mad  his  power  in  secretly  organizing 
those  arrangements  which  ted  to  secession  and  assisted  at  its  birth. 
Massachusetts  also  itself  there  was  a  strong  democratic  party, 
of  which    Massachusetts  now  seems  to  be  somewhat  ashamed. 
Then,  to  make  up  the  North,  must  be  added  the  two  great  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  small  State  of  New  Jor- 
ley.     The  West  will  not  agree  even  to  this  absolutely,  soring  that 
they  claim  all  territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  that  a  porti  ■ 
ennsylvania,  and  some  part  also  of  New  York  lie  westward 
of  that  range:  but  In  endeavouring  to  make  these  divisions  ordi- 
narily intelligible  I  may  say  thai  the  North  consists  of  the  nine 
State*  above  named.     But  tlie  North  will  also  claim  Maryland 
Mid  Delaware,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Virginia.     The  North  will 
claim  thom  though  they  are  attached  to  the  South  by  joint  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  social  institution  of  slavery,  for  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia  are  slave  States ; — and  I  think  that  the 
{forth  will  ultimately  make  good  its  claim.     Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware lie,  as  it  were,  behind  tbe  capital,  and  Eastern  Virginia  is 
close  open  tbe  capital.      And  these  regions  arc  not  tropical  in  their 
climate  or  influences.     They  are  and  have  been  slave  States ;   but 
will  probably  rid  themselves  of  that  taint  and  become  a  portion 
-th. 
The  southern  or  slave  States,  properly  so  called,  arc  easily  de- 
fined.    They  are  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  South   Carolina,  and  North   Carolina. 
The  Boot!)  <■•  ill  also  claim  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  its  right  to 
the  net  of  the  social  institution  Uing  the  law  of  the 
land  in  those  States.     Of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Eastern  Yir- 
m,  I  have  already  spoken.     Western  Virginia  is,  I  think,  so 
li trio  tainted  with  slavery,  that,  as  she  stands  even  at  present,  she 
properly  belongs  to  the  West.     As  I  now  write  the  struggle  is 
going  on  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.    In  Missouri  the  slave  pop- 
-  barely  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  whilo  in  South 
ralhn  and  Mississippi  it  is  more  than  half.     And,  therefo: m   I 
.Missouri  among  the  western  States,  although 
slavery  i«  still  the  law  of  the  land  within  its  borders.     It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  free  States  of  the  West,  and  its  soil,  let 
us  hope,  i  "toe  free.     Kentucky  I  must  leave  as  doubtful, 

though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  slavery  will  be  abolished 
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there  also.  Kentuckj  at  any  rat*  will  never  throw  in  its  lot  with 
the  Southern  Sum-.-.     A*  to  Team  it  seceded  heart  and  soul, 

and  1  fenr  ili:it  it  must  be  accounted  as  southern,  although  the 
northern  niniv  hM  WW,  n  May  1802,  possessed  itself  of  the  great- 
cr  part  of  tin:  State. 

To  the-  great  West  remains  an  enormous  territory,  of  wlm-li, 
however,  the  population  is  as  yet  but  scanty ;  though  perhaps  no 
pOffttan  of  the  world  has  increased  so  fast  in  population  as  have 
these  western  State*.  The  list  is  as  follows:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas, — to  which  I 
would  add  Missouri,  and  proliably  the  western  half  of  Virginia. 
We  have  then  to  account  for  the  two  nlrvndy  admitted  States  on 
tlie  Pacific,  California  and  Oregon,  and  also  for  the  unadmitted 
Territories,  Dacotah,  Nebraska,  Washington,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Ncvcda.  I  should  be  refining  too  much  for  my 
present  very  general  purpose,  if  I  wore  to  attempt  to  marshal  these 
huge  but  thinly  populated  regions  itt  cither  rank-  Of  California 
and  Oregon  it  may  probably  he  said  that  it  is  their  ambition  to 
form  themselves  into  a  separate  division  -, — a  division  which  may 
bo  called  the  further  West. 

I  know  that  all  statistical  statements  arc  tedious,  and  I  beliSM 
that  but  few  renders  believe  them.  I  will,  however,  venture  to 
give  the  populations  of  these  Suites  in  the  nnier  I  have  named 
them,  seeing  that  power  in  America  depends  almost  entirely  on 
population.     The  census  of  I860  gave  the  following  results: — 

In  the  North. 

Main,- It  19,000 

Now  lUropMiire 826,872 

V.MHOllI    

Musncliiuotu 1,3*1,494 

HIioJo  Inland 174,631 

Connect  ii'iit 4C0,GTi) 

Now  York "..>:.  1,588 

IVnnxvlvnnia 2,016,018 

New  Jency 076.031 

Total 10,662,009 

In  the  South — the  population  of  which  must  be  divided  into 
frco  and  slave. 
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Texat 

IlOBwIlllB 

.. 




FVirida  



North  Onn^inm 

Tiiiimmi  i ... 

Vml 


»ry. 

864,246 
881,710 

tor.cei 
620,444 

• 

809,186 

B  ;:■!».■. 


Maw*. 


4,674,429 


loo.ocs 
iTfl,co; 

135*47* 

497,461 
407,184 
828,971 
S»7. 112 


666,43] 
440,776 

889,656 

1,606,84] 
1,146,980 
7,649,660 


" 


b  the  West. 

Ohio 2.877.917 

I,8S0.M8 

I.C91 

MJchi 154,291 

Vhnadi  763 

M.naaota. IT' 

I«w» 

143,646 

MiMuun - -1,204,214 

Touu a,i4o,a» 

■  Or  which  number,  in  Sli»*ouri,  1 16,619  »ro  4am. 
■■  doubtful  Slates. 


••«•». 

Mar*. 

Tuti. 

646,189 

no 

1,001 

8c,a 

(91 

400 

1,8*9 
1.145.567 

Twal 

...-.-.'/.M 

ToUum  mint  be  added  to  make  up  tbo  population  of  ibe  Unite* 
SUltt,  m  it  Btood  in  18«0. 

The  «p*r»t«  dirtftrt  of  Colombia,  in  which  k 
cJ  Wellington,  the  acn«  of  llic  Federal 
Goicmiii' •  .     78,921 

a-  - 

OngCC 62,560 

Tfce  Territories  of 

Dwouh «.«» 

WfcAijujton II 

Ouh 49,000 

KewMrx  ....     93,024 

Cotowxl.  84.197 

Nervda  

Tola] 741,090 
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And  thus  tlie  total  population  may  be  given  as  follows : — 

North lO,r.S2,00!> 

7,619,680 

V..    : 

DotfbtM 8 

Outlying  Slate*  and  Territories 7*1,4)90 

Tola! 3 1, €95,933 

Each  of  the  Uireo  interest*  would  consider  Itself  wronged  by 
i In-  division  above  made,  but  the  South  would  probably  be  tbe 
loudest  in  asserting  its  grievance.  The  South  claim-  all  the  slave 
State*,  nnd  would  point  to  secession  in  Virginia  lo  justify  such 
claim,— and  would  point  also  to  Maryland  and  1  Sal li more,  declaring 
that  secession  would  lie  as  strong  there  ns  at  New  Orleans,  if  se- 
cession were  practicable.  Maryland  and  Kaltimore  lie  beli 
Washington,  and  are  under  the  heels  of  the  northern  troops,  so 
that  secession  is  not  practicable ;  but,  the  South  would  say  that 
they  have  seceded  in  hoart.  In  this  the  South  would  have  some 
show  of  reason  for  its  assertion ;  but.  nevertheless,  I  shall  best  con- 
\iv  ■  i  rue  idea  of  the  position  of  these  States  by  classing  them  as 
doubtful.  When  secession  shall  have  been  accomplished, — if  ever 
it  be  accomplished, — it  will  hardly  be  jwssible  tliat  they  should 
adhere  to  the  South. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  nbove  tables  that  the  population  of  the 
Wost  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  North,  nnd  that  therefore 
western  power  is  almost  as  great  M  northern.  It  is  almost  as 
great  already,  and  as  population  in  the  West  increases  faster  than 
it  does  in  the  North,  tho  two  will  soon  be  equalized.  They  are 
alu'idy  siill'ini-iiUy  on  a  par  to  enable  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms, 
and  they  will  bo  prepared  for  lighting — political  lighting,  if  no  oth- 
er— as  soon  ns  they  hnve  established  their  supremacy  over  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

Whilst  i  am  on  the  gnbject  of  population,  I  should  explain — 
though  the  point  is  not  one  which  concerns  the  present  argi 
— that  the  numbers  given,  as  they  regard  the  South,  include  both 
the  whites  and  blacks,  the  free  men  and  the  slaves.  The  political 
power  of  the  South  is  of  course  in  the  hands  of  the  whit©  race 
only,  nnd  the  total  white  population  should  therefore  be  taken  as 
the  number  ludiflMtag  the  southern  power.  Tho  political  power 
of  tbo  South,  however,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  North,  has, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Union,  been  much  increased  by  tho 
slave  population.  Tbo  slaves  have  been  taken  into  BCCODnt  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  representatives  which  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  by  each  State.     That  number  depends  on  tbo  popula- 
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Mi,  but  it  was  decided  in  1787,  that  in  counting  op  the  number 
«f  representatives  to  which  each  Statu  should  be  held  to  i> 
titled,  five  slaves  should  represent  three  white  men.  A  Southern 
pfvlation,  tlicreforc,  of  five  thousand  free  men  and  five  (boo 
•avc?  would  claim  as  many  rejxrencntntivc*  ax  a  Northern  popula- 
tion of  botMnd  free  men,  although  tbfl  Voting  would  bo 
confined  to  the  free  population.  This  has  ever  since  been  tho  law 
»f  the  United  Stt 

The  western  power  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  North,  and 
this  fact,  somewhat  exaggerated  in  terms,  is  a  frequent  boast  in 
the  mouths  of  western  men.  "  We  ran  Fremont  for  Prosi  I 
they  nay,  "  and  had  it  not  been  for  northern  men  with  southern 
principle*,  wc  should  huve  put  him  in  the  White  House  instead 
■  [aitor  Kitchaiian.  If  that  lutd  been  done,  there  would 
bare  been  no  How  things  might  have  gone  had  Frc- 

rnonl  In-  I  in  lieu  of  Buchanan,  1  will  not  pretend  to  say; 

but  the  nature  of  the  argument  shows  the  difference  tliat  exist?  be- 
tween northern  and  western  i'n  ling.  At  tho  time  that  I  was  in 
it,  General  Fremont  was  the  great  topic  of  public  interest. 
Every  newspaper  was  discussing  bis  conduct,  his  ability  as  a  sol- 
nod  his  fate.  At  that  time  General  Muclellan 
was  in  command  at  Washington  on  the  Potomac,  it  Mng  under- 
stood that  he  held  his  power  directly  under  the  President, — free 
from  the  exercise  of  control  on  tho  part  of  the  veteran  General 
;t,  though  at  that  time  General  Scott  had  not  actually  resign- 
ed ■  hm  head  of  the  army.  And  General  Fremont,  who 
some  five-  year?  before  had  been  "run"  for  President  by  the  West- 
Mi  States,  held  another  command  of  nearly  equal  independence 
in  Missouri.  He  had  been  put  over  General  Lyon  in  the  wwtan 
command,  and  directly  after  this  General  Lyon  had  fallen  in  battle 
nt  Springfield,  in  the  first  action  in  which  the  opposing  an 
were  engaged  in  the  West.  General  Fremont  nt  on«  proceeded 
to  carry  matters  with  a  very  high  band.  On  the  MOth  of  August, 
1861,  lie  issued  a  proclamation  by  which  bs  declared  martial  law 
at  St.  Louia,  the  city  at  which  he  held  hi*  head  quarters,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  State  of  Missouri  generally.  In  this  procla- 
mation be  declared  his  intention  of  exercising  a  severity  beyond 
that  over  threatened,  as  I  believe,  in  modern  warfare.  He  dcfinM 
region  presumed  to  be  held  by  bis  army  of  occupation,  draw- 
iues  across  the  State,  and  then  declares  "  that,  all  persons 
who  shall  1ms  taken  with  anas  in  their  hands  within  those  lines 
shall  be  tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  if  found  guilty  will  be  shot." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  lie  will  confiscate  all  the  property  of 
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perrons  in  tho  Stale  who  shall  have  taken  up  arm*  against  the 
i,  or  who  shall  hare  taken  part  with  the-  of  the 

I  ii ion,  and  that  he  teili  mate  free  all  stare*  bekngvv?  to  tuck ptnem, 
umation  was  not  approved  at  Washington,  and  was 
modified  by  the  order  of  the  President  It  was  understood  alto 
that  he  issued  orders  for  military  expenditure,  which  were  uot 
recognized  at  Washington,  and  men  began  to  understand  tliat  the 
army  in  tho  West  was  gradually  assuming  that  irresponsible  mili- 
tary poaitjon,  irbid)  In  di-turbed  countries  and  in  times  ofej 
war  has  *o  frequently  resulted  in  a  military  dictatorship.  Tbea 
there  arose  a  clamour  for  the  removal  of  General  Fremont  A 
fwni-official  account  of  hi*  proceedings,  which  had  reached  Wash- 
ington from  an  officer  under  his  cnumaiid,  was  made  public;  and 
also  tho  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  subject  hot  worn 
the  President  and  General  Fremont's  wife.  The  officer  in  ques- 
(inii  am  th> wwpoa  placed  under  arrest,  but  immediately  released 
by  orders  from  Washington.  He  then  made  official  complaint 
of  his  General,  sending  forward  a  list  of  charge*  in  wliich  Fre- 
mont was  accused  of  rashness,  incompetency,  want  of  fidi 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  disobedience  to  order*  from 
head  quartan,  After  a  while  the  Secretary  of  War  himself  pro- 
ceeded from  Washington  to  the  quarters  of  General  Fremont  at 
Si  Lotdti  and  remained  there  for  a  day  or  two,  making  or  prc- 
ti -inling  to  make  inquiry  into  tho  matter.  Hut  when  lie  returned 
!><  left  the  General  Mill  in  command.  During  the  whole  month 
of  October  the  papers  were  occupied  in  declaring  in  the  morning 
thai  Bflaenl  Fremont  had  been  recalled  from  his  command,  and 
in  ilie  evening  tliat  he  was  to  remain.  In  the  mean  time  the* 
who  befriended  his  cause,  and  this  included  the  whole  West,  went 
Imping  from  day  to  day  that  he  would  settle  the  matter  for  him- 
self and  silence  bis  accusers,  by  some  great  military  success.  Gen- 
eral Price  held  the  command  opposed  to  him,  and  men  said  that 
Kr.tnont  would  sweep  General  Price  and  his  army  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  into  the  sea.  But  General  Price  would  not 
bo  so  swept,  and  it  began  to  appear  that  a  guerilla  warfare  would 
prevail;  that  General  Price,  if  driven  southwards,  would  reappear 
lieliind  the  Wicks  of  Ii-  pursuers,  and  that  General  Fremont  would 
not  accomplish  all  tliat  was  expected  of  him  with  that  rapi 
wlii<  :  m1-  hod  given  him  credit     So  the  newspapers  Mi  I 

Weal  on  waging  tho  war,  and  every  morning  General  Fremont  was 
recalled,  and  every  evening  they  who  had  recalled  him  were  shown 
up  as  having  known  nothing  of  tho  matter. 
"Never  mind;  he  is  a  pioneer  man,  and  will  do  a'mort  any- 


Aug  bo  puts  his  hand  to,"  hi*  friends  in  tii«  West  still  said.    "  He 

i  nderstanding  the  frontier  is  a  great 
dung  in  Wrtttni  America,  across  which  the  vanguard  of  d 
lion  continue*  to  march  on  in  advance  Cram  rear  to  year.  "  Ami 
*'»  be  that  is  bound  to  sweep  slavery  from  oil' the  face  of  this  Con* 
linen  t.  He's  the  man,  and  he's  ubout  the  only  HMD."  1  am  not 
i|u.tliliod  to  write  llie  life  of  General  Fremont,  and  can  at  present 

make  this  slight  reference  to  the  details  of  his  romantli-  B 
roer.    'i'hiit  it  host  been  full  of  romance,  and  that  tbo  man  himself 
i»  indued  with  a  singular  energy  and  n  high  romantic  idea  of  what 
may  bo  done  by  power  ud  will,  there  is  no  doubt     Fht  time*  be 
has  crossed  trio  continent  of  North  America  from  Missouri  I 
egoa  and  California,  enduring  great  in  the  Mrv.ee  of  ad- 

vancing civilization  and  knowledge.  Xhal  he  lias  conejdorable 
talent,  immense  energy, and  strong  eelf-coiiiidcncc,  1  Wi'li.  v.-.  lie 
is  a  frontier  man;  one  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  danger,  and 
who  would  dure  anything  with  the  liopc  of  accomplishing  a  gnat 
earn- r.  lint  I  have  never  heard  that  he  has  shown  any  practical 
knowledge  of  high  military  matters.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  man  of  this  stamp  is  well  fitted  to  hold  the  command  of  a  na- 
tion's army  for  great  national  purposes.  May  it  not  even  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  man  of  this  class  is  of  all  men  the  least  tin 
work?  The  officer  required  should  be  a  man  with 
Jities— a  speciality  for  military  tactics,  and  a  speciality  for 

ional  duly.  Hie  army  in  the  West  was  far  removed  from  bead 
quartera  in  Washington,  and  it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  the 
ill  commanding  it  should  he  one  possessing  a  strong  idea  of 
obedience  to  the  control  of  his  own  Government.  Those  frontier 
capabilities,  that  self-dependent  energy  for  which  his  friends  gave 
Fremont,— and  probably  justly  gave  him, — mi<  I.  unlimited  credit 
are  exactly  the  qualities  which  arc  most  dangerous  in  such  a  po- 
sition. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  West- 
ern command  in  Missouri,  as  they  existed  at  the  tiino  when  I  was 
in  the  North*- Western  States,  in  order  that  the  double  action  of 
the  North  and  West  may  1»  understood.  I,  of  course,  was  not  in 
the  secret  of  any  official  persons,  hut  I  could  not  hut  feel  sure  that 
the  Government  in  Washington  would  have  lx-cn  glad  to  have  re- 
moved Fremont  at  once  from  the  command,  had  they  not  feared 
that  by  doing  so  they  would  have  created  a  schism,  a*  it  were,  in 
their  own  camp,  and  hare  done  much  to  break  up  tbo  integrity 
Bj  oneness  of  Nortliern  loyally.  The  western  people  almost  to  a 
man  desired  abolition.     The  Slates  there  were  sending  out  their 
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tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  into  tho  army  with  a  prodigalit 
tt  to  their  only  source  of  wealth  which  they  hardly 
themselves,  because  this  to  them  was  a  fight  agaiiwt  slavery. 
vrctUni  population  lias  been  increased  to  a  wonderful  de.gr 

an  infii-ioii ; — so  much  so  that  the  western  towns  appear  I 
have  been  peopled  with  Germans.     I  found  regiment*  of  volu 
Mn  fttWHring  wholly  of  Germans.     And  the  Germans  are 
..tiolitionists.     To  all  the  men  of  the  West  the  name  of  r 
in  dear,      lie  is  tltcir  Hero,  and  their  Hercules,      lie  ii  to  clean* 
the  stables  of  the  southern  king,  and  turn  the  waters  of  en 
tion  through  tho  foul  stalls  of  slnvery.    And,  therefore,  thou 
Cabinet  in  Washington  would  have  been  glad  for  ninny  reane 
have  removed  Fremont  in  October  last,  it  was  at  first  scared  fron 
•  oininittiiig  itself  to  so  strong  a  measure.     At  last,  however,  1 1 
charges  made  against  him  were  too  fully  substantiated  to  allow  < 
their  being  set  on  one  side,  and  early  in  November,  1861,  lie 
superseded.     I  shall  be  obliged  to  allude  again  to  General  Ft 
mont's  career  as  I  go  on  with  my  narrative. 

At  this  time  the  North  was  looking  for  a  victory  on  the  Put 
mac  ;  but  they  wero  no  longer  looking  for  it  with  that  impotie 
which  in  the  summer  had  led  to  the  disgrace  at  Bull's  Hun.  Tho 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  their  troops  must  lx;  equipped,  drilled, 
and  instructed ;  and  they  had  also  recognized  the  perhaps  greater 
tUt,  that  their  enemies  were  neither  weak,  cowardly,  nor  badly 
officered.  I  hare  always  thought  that  the.  tono  and  manner  with 
which  the  North  bore  the  defeat  at  Bull's  Hun  was  creditable 
it.  It  was  never  denied,  never  explained  away,  never  set  down 
trilling.  "We  have  been  whipped  1"  was  what  all  Northerner 
said, — "We've  got  au  almighty  whipping,  and  here  we  are." 
hare  heard  many  Englishmen  complain  of  thL-.  saying  that 
matter  was  taken  almost  as  a  joke, — that  no  disgrace  was  fclt, 
and  the  licking  was  owned  by  a  people  who  ought  never  to  have 
allowed  that  they  had  been  licked  To  all  this,  however,  I  de 
mur.  Their  only  chance  of  speedy  success  consisted  in  their  . 
ing  and  recognizing  tho  truth.  Had  they  confessed  the  whipp 
and  then  sat  down  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, — had  the_ 
done  as  second-rate  boys  at  school  will  do,  declare  that  they  had 
batd  licked,  and  then  feel  thai  all  tho  trouble  is  over, — they  would 
iii'l'iil  hove  been  open  to  reproach.  Tho  old  mother  across  tho 
water  would  in  such  case  have  disowned  her  son.  But  they  did 
I  ry  reverse  of  this.  "I  have  been  whipped,"  Jonathan  said, 
and  he  immediately  went  into  training  under  a  new  system  for  an- 
other fight. 
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And  so  all  through  September  and  October  the  ureal  armies  on 
me  Potomac  rested  comparatively  in  quiet,  the  Northern  forces* 
■tawing  to  themselves  immense  lories.     The  general  confidence  in 
llarlellan  was  then  very  great,  and  tha  cMaripM  measures  by 
W  endeavoured  to  bring  his  va-t  untrained  body  of  men  under  dis- 
cipline wen-  such  as  did  at  that  time  recommend  themselves  to 
oodt  military  critic*.     Early  in  September  the  northern  party  ob- 
tained a  considerable  advantage  by  taking  the  fort  at  Capo  Hat- 
■eras,  in  North  Carolina,  situated  on  one  of  those  long  banks  which 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Soulliern  States ;  but  towards  lb 
•>f  October  they  experienced  a  considerable  reverse  in  an  attack 
.  was  made  on  the  Secessionists  by  General  Stone,  and  in 
Colonel  Baker  was  killed.     Colonel  Baker  had  been  senator 
•regno,  aud  was  well  known  as  an  orator.     Taking  all  things 
together,  however,  nothing  material  Lad  been  done  up  to  t!. 
of  October ;  and  at  tlmt  time  northern  men  were  waiting — not  |>cr- 
baps  impatiently,  considering  the  great  hopes,  and  perhaps  grant 
fears  which  filled  their  hearts,  but  with  eager  expectation  for  somo 
•rant  of  which  they  might  talk  with  pride. 

lite  man  to  whom  they  hod  trusted  all  their  hopes  was  young 
for  so  great  a  command.     I  think  that  at  thi-  tober  1861) 

General  Mackllan  was  not  yet  thirty-five.  He  had  served  early 
ui  life  in  the  Mexican  war,  having  come  originally  from  Pel 
rania,  and  having  been  educated  at  the  military  college  at  West 
During  our  war  with  Hussia  he  was  sent  to  the  Crimea 
by  his  own  Government  in  conjunction  with  two  other  officers  of 
nited  States  army,  that  tbey  might  Irani  all  that  was  to  be 
learned  there  a*  to  military  tactics,  and  report  especially  as  to  tbo 
maimer  in  which  fortifications  were  made  and  attacked.  I  have 
bent  informed  tlurt  a  very  able  report  was  sent  in  by  them  to  the 
Government,  on  their  return,  and  that  this  was  drawn  up  by  Muc- 
irllan.  But  in  America  a  man  is  not  only  a  soldier  or  always  a 
soldier ;  nor  is  he  always  a  clergyman  if  once  a  clergyman.  He 
takes  a  spell  at  anything  suitable  that  may  lie  going.  And  in  this 
war  Madcllnn  was  for  some  years  engaged  on  the  Central  Illinois 
Railway,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  head  manager  of  that 
concern.  Wc  all  know  with  what  suddenness  he  rose  to  the  high- 
est command  in  tbo  army  immediately  alter  the  defeat  at  Bulls 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  what  wore  the  feelings  of  the 
West  in  the  autumn  of  1801  with  regard  to  the  war.  The  excite- 
ment and  eagerness  there  were  very  great,  and  they  were  perhaps 
a»  great  in  the  North.  But  in  the  North  the  matter  seemed  to 
ma  to  be  regnrded  from  a  different  point  of  view.     As  a  rule,  the 
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men  of  the  North  arc  not  abolitionist*.  It  is  quite  certain 
they  were  not  so  before  secession  began.  They  hate  slavery 
wo  in  England  hate  it;  but  thoy  are  aware,  as  also  are  ■ 
the  disposition  of  four  million  of  black  men  and  women  forms 
question  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  chivalry  of  any  modcr 
Orlando.  The  property  invested  in  these  four  million  .ilave*  1 
the  entire  wealth  of  tlie  South.  If  they  could  1)0  wafted  by  a  phi 
anthropic  breeze  back  to  the  shores,  of  Africa, — a  breeze  oi 
the  philanthropy  would  certainly  not  lie  appreciated  by  those 
wafted. —  the  South  would  bo  a  wilderness.  The  subject  is  one  i 
full  of  difficulty  as  any  with  winch  politicians  of  these 

UMBfilltcd.       'Ill'    BfoMlMRMH   folly  :  i  [  .pi  •  ■<  ■  i:i  t  ■■    thi-,  and   ;i  - 

are  Ml  abolitionist*  in  the  western  sense  of  the  word.     To  lb 

m  i^f    recommended  by   precisely   thoso  feelings  which 
mated  us  when  wo  fought  for  our  colonics. — when  we  strove 
[ait  down  American  independence.      BwHUlWI  is  rebellion  ngair 
tho  government:   and  is  all  the  more  bitter  to  the  North  becau 
that  rebellion  broke  out  nt  tJie  first  moment  of  northern 
iv.      "We  submitted,"  the  North  says,  "to  southern 
and  southern  statesmen,  and  southern  councils,  because 
the.  vote  of  the  people.     Hut  as  to  you — the  voice  of  the  | 
nothing  in  your  estimation!     At  the  first  moment  in  whi 
popular  vote  places  at  Washington  a  President  with  Northern  fee 

you  rebel.     We  submitted  in  your  days;  and  by  heaven, ; 
shall  submit  in  oursl     We  submitted  loyally  ;  through  love  oft 
law  and  tho  Constitution.     You  have  disregarded  the  law, 
thrown  over  the  Constitution.     But  you  shall  be  made  to  sul 
as  a  child  is  made  to  submit  to  its  governor." 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  on  commercial  questions 
North  find  the  West  are  divided.  The  Morrilltariffis  as  odic 
to  the  West  as  it  is  to  tho  South.  The  South  and  West  are  hot! 
agricultural  productive  regions,  desirous  of  sending  cotton  and  < 
to  foreign  countries  and  of  receiving  back  foreign  manufactures  on 
the  liest  terms.  Hut  the  North  is  a  manufacturing  country.  A 
poor  manufacturing  country  as  regards  excellence  of  manufacture 
— and  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  foster  its  own  growth  by  pro- 
tective laws.  The  Morrill  tariff  is  very  injurious  to  the  West,  and 
is  odious  there.  I  might  add  that  its  folly  has  already  been  so  far 
recognized  even  in  the  North,  as  to  make  it  very  generally  odious 

tin  iv  iiao 

So  much  I  have  said  endeavouring  to  make  it  understood  how 
Jar  the  North  and  West  were  united  in  feeling  against  the  South 
in  t  "iii-  autumn  of  1861,  and  how  far  there  existed  between  them  a 
diversity  of  interest*. 


FROM    XUGABA  TO  THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

(HATTER  IX. 

FKOM   NIAGARA  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Fkom  Niagara  we  went  by  the  Canada  Great  Western  Rail- 
way to  Detroit,  the  >f  Michigan.    It  Ls  an  American 

institution  that  the  States  should  have  a  commercial  capital, 
cr  what  I  call  their  big  city,  as  well  as  a  political  capital,  w  huh 
may  as  a  rule  be  called  tho  State's  central  city.  The  object  in 
choosing  the  political  capital  U  average  nearness  of  approach 
from  the  various  confines  of  the  State;  but  commcrco  subiuits 
to  no  such  I'rocrustean  laws  in  selecting  her  capitals,  and  con- 
sequently she  lias  placed  Detroit  on  the  borders  of  Michigan, 
on  the  shore  of  tho  neck  of  water  which  joins  Lake  Hon 
Lake  Erie,  through  which  all  the  trade  most  tlow  which  comes 
down  from  Lakes  Michi  rior,  and  Huron,  on  its  way 

icrn  States  and  to  Europe,  We  l.nd  thought  of  go- 
bg  from  Iiuft'alo  acrowi  Luke  Erie  to  Detroit;  but  wo  found 
that  tbc  better  class  of  Steamers  had  been  taken  off  the  water-; 
for  the  winter.  And  we  also  found  that  navigation  among 
thc*c  lakes  is  a  mistake  whenever  the  necessary  journey  can  bo 
taken  by  railway.  Their  waters  arc  by  no  mean*  smooth 
then  1 1  itlting  to  be  .-.ci-n.      I  <lu  not  know  whether,  "th- 

ers  may  bare  a  feeling,  almost  Instinctive,  that  lake  n 

I  >e  pleasant, — that  lakes  must  of  necessity  bo  beautiful.    I 
ucli  a  feeling  ;  but  not  now  so  strong  as  formerly.     Boob 
an  iilea  should  be  kept  for  use  in  Europe,  and  never  brought 
orer  to  America  with  other  travelling  gear.    The  lakes  in  Amer- 
ica are  cold,  cumbrous,  uncouUi,  and  uninteresting ;  inti 
by  nature  for  tbo  conveyance  of  cereal  produce,  but  not  for  tho 
"ort  of  travelling  men  and  women.     So  we  gave  up  our 
of  traversing  tbo  lake,  and  passing  back  into  Canada  by 
the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara,  we  readied  the  Detroit 
river  at  Windsor  by  the  Great  Western   line,  and  passed 
thence  bv  tho  ferry  into  the  city  of  Detroit. 

In  making  this  journey  at  night  wo  introduced  ourselves  to 
the  thoroughly  American  institution  of  sleeping-cars: — that  is, 
of  cars  in  which  beds  are  made  up  for  travellers.  The  travel- 
ler may  have  a  whole  bed,  or  half  a  bed,  or  no  bod  at  all  n*  bo 
pleases,  paying  a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar  extra  should  he  choose 
tial  or  full  fruition  of  a  couch.  I  confess  I  have  always 
taken  a  delight  in  seeing  these  beds  made  up,  and  co>: 
that  the  operations  of  the  change  arc  generally  as  well 
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U  i  be  manoeuvres  of  any  pantoraimo  at  Drury  Lane.  The  work 
is  usually  done  by  negroes  or  coloured  men ;  and  the  doi 
uegrocs  of  America  are  always  light-handed  and  adroit.  'I  i  i 
DatOTQ  of  an  American  car  is  no  doubt  known  to  all  men.  It 
looks  as  far  removed  from  nil  bedroom  accommodation,  as  tho 
baker*a  barrow  does  from  (he  steam-engine  Into  whirl)  it  U  to 

arretted  by  harlequin's  waml.  lint  the 
work  much  more  quietly  than  tin:  harlequin,  and  for  every  four 
(.us  in  the  railway  ear  he  builds  up  four  beds,  almost  at 
quickly  as  the  hero  of  the  pantomime  goes  tlirougb  hi 
formaooe.  The  great  glory  of  the  Americana  is  in  their  won- 
drous contrivances. — in  their  patent  remedies  for  the  UMiallv 
tronblone  operations  of  life.  In  their  huge  hotels  all  the 
ropes  of  each  house  ring  on  one  bell  only,  but  a  patent  indica- 
tor discloses  a  number,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  ringer  in 
shown.  One  fire  heats  every  room,  passage,  hall,  and  cup- 
board,— and  does  it  so  effectually  that  the  inhabitants  are  all 
but  stifled.  Soda-water  bottles  open  themselves  without  any 
trouble  of  wire  or  strings.  Men  aud  women  go  up  and  down 
stairs  without  motive  power  of  their  own.  Hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter arc  laid  on  to  all  the  chambers ; — though  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  water  from  both  tap  is  boiling,  and  that  when 
once  turned  on  it  cannot  be  turned  off  again  by  any  hum 
ergy.  Everything  is  done  by  a  now  and  wonderful  patent  con- 
trivance: and  of  all  their  wonderful  contrivances  thai,  of  their 
railroad  beds  is  by  no  means  the  least.  For  every  four  Matt 
the  negro  builds  up  four  beds, — that  is,  four  half-beds  or  08- 
oonuDodation  for  four  persons.  Two  arc  supposed  to  be  be- 
low  on  the  level  of  the  ordinary  four  seats,  and  two  up  above 
Ofl  shelves  which  are  let  down  from  the  roof.  Mattresses  slip 
out  from  one  nook  and  pillows  from  another.  Blankets  are 
added,  and  the  bod  is  ready.  Any  over  particular  individual 
— an  islander,  for  instance,  who  hugs  his  chains — will  gener- 
ally prefer  to  pay  the  dollar  for  the  double  accommodation. 
Looking  at  the  bed  in  the  light  of  a  bod, — taking  as  it  were 
an  abstract  view  of  it, — or  comparing  it  with  some  other  bed 
or  beds  with  which  the  occupant  may  have  acquaintance,  I  can- 
not say  that  it  is  in  all  respects  perfect.  Hut  distances  are  long 
in  America ;  and  ho  who  declines  to  travel  by  night  will  lose 

much  time.  lie  who  does  so  travel  will  find  the  railway 
bed  a  great  relief.  I  must  confess  that  the  feeling  of  dirt  on 
the  following  morning  is  rather  oppressive. 

From  Windsor  on  the  Canada  side  wo  passed  over  to  Detroit 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  by  a  (teem  ferry.     But  ferries  in  En- 
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rhnd  and  ferries  in  America  arc  very  different.     Hero  on  thin 
t  ferry,  some  hundred  of  passengers  who  were  going  for- 
rud  from  the  Other  side  without  di-iiiy,  :it  onee  sat  down  to 
: .ist.    I  mat  as  well  explain  the  way  in  which  disposition 
ie*s  luggage  as  ono  takes  them  Km*;  journeys.  The 
ho  starts  ha*  his  baggage  cheeked.    He  abandons 
tik — generally  a  box  studded  with  nail*,  ax  long  as  a  cot 
•  I  an  high  as  a  linen  chest, — and  in  return  for  this  ho  re- 
tickot  with  a  number  on  it.     As  be  approaches 
od  of  bis  first  instalment  of  travel,  and  while  the  < 
working  its  hardest,  a  man  comes  up  to  him,  bearing 
•ith  him  suspended  on  a  circular  bar  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
oVeeks.     The  traveller  confides  to  this  man  his  wishes ;  and  if 
going  further  without  delay,  surrenders  his  cluck  ami 
receives  a  counter-check  in  return.   Then  while  the  train  is  still 
in  motion,  the  now  destiny  of  the  trunk  is  imparted  to  iL    Hut 
mother  man,  with  another  not  of  checks,  also  comes  the  way, 
ly  through  the  train  an  he  performs  his  work. 
;;  tin-  minister  of  the  hotel-omnibus  institution.    His  busi- 
ness is  with  those  who  do  not  travel  beyond  the  next  terminus. 

i  lie  your  intention,  you  make  your  confi. 
grring  up  your  tallies  and  taking  other  tallies,  by  way  of  re- 
ar luggage  is  afterwards  found  by  you  In  the  hull 
ur  hotel.     There  is  undoubtedly  very  much  of  comfort  in 
and  the  mind  of  tho  traveller  is  lost  in  amazement  as  he 
N  of  the  futile  efforts  with  which  he  would  struggle  to  re- 
is  luggage  were  there  no  such  arrangement.     Knormous 
i  of  boxes  are  disclosed  on  the  platform  at  all  the  larger 
.the  numbers  of  which  arc  roared  forth  with  quick  voice 
by  some  two  or  three  railway  denizens  at  once.   A  mode 

'or  with  six  or  seven  small  packages,  would  stand  no 

chance  of  getting  anything  if  be  wen'  left  to  his  own  devices. 

is  I  am  bound  to  say  that  tho  thing  is  well  done.    I  have 

had  my  desk  with  all  my  money  in  it,  lost  for  a  day,  and  my 

black  leather  bag  was  on  one  OOOasloo  sent   hark   over  the 

line.     They,  however,  wore  recovered;  and  on  the  whole  I  feel 

grateful  to  ck  system  of  the  American  railways.     And 

then,  too,  ono  never  hears  of  extra  luggage.     Of  weight  they 

.  gardlcm.  On  two  or  three  occasions  an  overwrought 

official  has  muttered  between  his  teeth  that  ten  packages  were 

t  many,  and  that  some  of  those"  light  fixings"  roigl  It  have 

1  made  up  into  one:    And  when  I  came  to  understand  that 

number  of  ever)"  check  was  entered  in  a  book,  and  re-cn- 

ery  change,  I  did  whisper  to  my  wife  that  she  ought 
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to  do  without  a  bonnet-box.    The  ten,  however,  went  on, 
were  always  duly  protected.    I  must  add,  however,  that  arti- 
cles requiring  tender  treatment  will  sometimes  reappear  a  litUe 
the  worse  from  the  hardships  of  tli'ir  jonnu-y. 

I  have  not  much  w>  say  of  Detroit;  not  much,  that  is,  beyond 
what  I  have  to  say  of  all  the  North.  It  is  a  large  well-built 
h  ill'riniMii'l '  iiy,  lying  on  a  convenient  water  way,  and  spread- 
ing itself  out  with  promises  of  A  wide  and  still  Wider  PfOOperil 
h  has  about  it  perhaps  as  little  of  Intrinsic  interest  as  any  of 
those  Largo  western  towns  which  I  visited.  It  is  not  so  pleas- 
ant as  Milwaukee,  nor  so  picturesque  as  St.  Paul,  nor  so  grand 
;  lieago,  nor  so  i  as  Cleveland,  nor  so  busy  as  Buffalo. 

Indeed  Detroit  is  neither  pleasant  nor  picturesque  at  all.    I  will 
not  say  that  it  is  uncivilized,  but  it  has  a  harsh,  i-rudn,  i  in  pre- 
|io:::n     in',-  :ip | ■!•: kfnii.:. •.    Ii  baa  some  70,000  inhabitant*,  and 
1  accommodation  for  shipping.    It  was  doing  ■  uis 

bfuineM  before  the  war  began,  and  w  1  ten  these  troublous  tiraca 
are  over  will  no  doubt  again  go  ahead.  I  do  not,  howev. 
think  it  well  to  recommend  any  Englishman  to  make  a  special 
visit  to  Detroit,  who  may  bo  wholly  uncommercial  in  his  views 
and  travel  in  search  of  that  which  is  cither  beautiful  or  interest- 
ing. 

From  Detroit  we  continued  our  course  westward  across  the 
State  of  Michigan  through  a  country  that  was  absolutely  wild 
till  the  railway  piercod  it.  Very  much  of  it  is  still  absolutely 
wild.  For  miles  upon  miles  tin-  road  passes  the  untouched  for- 
est, showing  that  even  in  Michigan  the  great  work  of  civiliza- 
tion h.-is  hardly  BBOrc  than  belli  < nm-nccd-     A.  one  (fat 

tin;  nil  Imt  countless  population  which  i-.  before  long  to  bo  fed 
from  these  regions,  of  the  cities  which  will  grow  bar*,  and  of 
the  amount  of  government  which  in  due  time  will  1>«  required, 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  foci  that  the  division  of  the  United  M-itoa 
into  separate  nationalities  is  merely  a  part  of  the  ordained  work 
of  creation,  as  arranged  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The 
Slates  already  boast  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, — not  of 
unnoticed  and  ummticcahlc  l>einir*.  requiring  little,  knowing 
little,  and  doing  little,  such  as  are  the  Eastern  hordes  which 
may  be  counted  by  tens  of  millions;  but  of  men  and  women 
who  talk  loudly  and  are  ambitious,  who  eat  beef,  who  read 
and  write,  and  understand  the  dignity  of  manhood.  But  those 
thirty  millions  are  as  nothing  to  the  crowds  which  will  grow 
sleek  and  talk  loudly,  and  become  aggressivo  on  these  wheat 
and  meat  produciiiL'  levels.  Tin-  emintry  is  as  yet  but  touched 
by  the  pioneering  hand  of  population.     In  tho  old  countries 
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jgriculture,  following  on  the  heels  of  pastoral  patriarchal  life, 
moedcd  the  birth  or  cities.    But  in  this  youi  l  ilia  tides 

lir^t.     The  new  J  asons,  blessed  with  the  experience 
rf  the  old  world  adventure  r  -one  forth  in  sear 

(War  golden  fleeces  armed  with  all  thai  the  science  and  skill 
rf  the  East  had  as  yet  produced,  and  in  selling  up  their  new 
Colchis  have  begun  by  the  erection  of  li  hotels  and  the 

imbrication  of  railroads.    Let  the  old  world  bid  them  God  speed 
m  their  work.    Only  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  br 
to  acknowledge  from  whence  they  have  learned  all  that 
know. 

Oar  route  lay  right  across  the  State  to  a  place  called  Grand 
Ilavcn  on  Lake  Michigan,  from  whence  wo  ware  to  tain 

ilwankce,  a  town  iu  Wisconsin  on  the  opposite-  or  western 
shore  of  tin-  lake.  Michigan  is  sometimes  (railed  the  1'eninsular 
State  i  in  part  of  iu  territory  is  sur- 

rounded by  Lakes  .Mil  liigan  and  Huron,  by  the  little  Lake  St. 
Clair,  ami  by  Lake  Brie.  It  juts  out  to  the  northward  from 
the  main  land  of  Indiana  ami  Ohio,  and  is  rirontimavigable  on 
and  west.  These  particulars  refer,  however,  to 
part  of  the  State  only,  for  a  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  otlu  i 
of  La'.  :  an,  between  that  and  Lake  Superior.     I  doubt 

whether  any  largo  inland  territory  in  the  world  is  blessed  with 

facilities  of  water  carriage. 
<  »ii  arriving  at  Grand  Haven  we  found  that  there  had  been  a 

i  on  the  lake,  and  that  the  passenger*  from  the  trains  of 
the  preceding  day  were  still  remaining  then.',  wailing  to  lie  i  ir- 
ried  o  The  water,  however, — or  the  sea  as 

'■II  call  it, — was  still  very  high,  and  the  captain  decl.in- 
intention  of  remaining  there  that  night.    Whereupon  all  ourf.l- 
low-travellers  huddled  them  >  the  STOIC  lake  Steam- 

and  proceeded  to  carry  on  life  there  as  the  wcro 

quite  I  The  men  took  themselves  to  the  liar  mum  and 

Rooked  cigars  mid  talked  about  the  war  with  their  fast  DpOO 
the  counter, and  the  women  got  thomsdvci  bto  nuking  chairs 
saloon  and  sat  there  listless  and  silent,  but  not  more  list- 
less and  silent  than  thoj  usually  are  in  the  big  drawing-rooms 
of  the  big  hotels.    There  was  supper  there,  precisely  at  six 
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.  lK'efstcak*,  and  tea,  and  apple  jam,  and  hot  cakes,  and 
„ht  fixings,  to  all  which  luxuries  an  American  deems  himself 
i  him  have  to  seek  his  meal  where  he  may.     Ami  I 
was  soon  informed  with  considerable  energy,  that  let  the  boat 
be  kept  them  as  long  as  it  might  by  stress  of  weather,  the  beef- 
steaks and  apple  jam,  light  fixings  and  heavy  fixings,  must  be 
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supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  owner*  of  the  ship.  "Tour  first  sup- 
per you  pay  for,"  ray  informant  told  mo,  UMCUH  you  cat  that 
on  your  own  account.  What  you  OOMUM  liter  that  oomee  of 
their  doing,  because  they  don  t  start ;  and  il'  it's  three  meals  a 
day  for  a  week,  it'i  their  look  out."  It  ooeorred  t.>  ma 
under  such  circumstances  :i  captain  would  be  very  apt  to  soil 
cither  in  foul  weather  OT  in  fair. 

ItWSt  a  bright  moonlight  night,  moonlight  such  uvei 
have  in  Kngland,  and  I  started  off  by  myself  for  a  walk,  that'l 
Blight  Me  Of  What  nature  were  the  environs  of  Grand  Haven. 
A  in.  .ri-  mecttcholy  place  I  never  behold.  The  town  of  < 
Haven  itself  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  ft  creek,  arid  was 
to  be  raai  lied  by  a  ferry.  On  our  side,  to  which  the  railway 
eame  and  from  which  the  boat  was  to  sail,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  sandhills  which  stretched  away  for  miles  alone 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  There  were  great  sand  mountains,  and 
sand  valleys,  on  the  surface  of  which  were  scattered  the  del: 
of  dead  trees,  scattered  logs  white  with  age,  and  boughs  half 
buried  beneath  tho  sand.  Grand  Haven  itself  is  but  a  poor 
place,  not  having  succeeded  in  catching  much  of  tho  commerce 
wliieh  comes  across  tho  lake  from  Wisconsin,  and  which  takes 
itself  on  eastwards  by  the  railway.  Altogether  it  is  a  dreary 
place,  such  as  might  break  n  man's  hi  tart,  should  he  find  that 
inexorable  fate  required  him  there  to  pitch  his  tent. 

On  my  return  1  went  down  into  the  bar-room  of  tho  steamer, 

Snt  my  feet  upon  tho  counter,  lit  my  cigar,  and  struck  into  tho 
cbato  then  proeeeding  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  I  WSJ  get- 
ting West,  and  General  Fremont  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
"  Hc'h  a  frontier  man,  and  that's  what  we  want.  I  guess  he'll 
about  go  through.  Yes, sir."  "As  for  relieving  General  ]■':-.- 
mont," — with  tho  accent  always  strongly  on  the  "mont,"— "I 
guess  you  may  as  well  talk  of  relieving  the  whole  West.  They 
won't  meddle  with  Fre-mont.  They  are  beginning  to  know  in 
Washington  what  stuff  he's  made  of."  "  Why,  sir;  there  are 
50,000  men  in  these  States  who  will  follow  Fre-mont,  who 
would  not  stir  a  foot  after  any  other  man."  From  which,  and 
the  like  of  it  in  many  other  places,  I  began  to  understand  how 
lillieult  was  the  task  which  the  statesmen  iu  Washington  had 
in  hand. 

I  received  no  pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  that  law 
as  to  the  steamboat  meals  which  my  Dew  friend  had  revealed 
to  me.  For  my  one  supper  of  course  I  paid,  looking  forward 
to  any  amount  of  subsequent  gratuitous  provisions.  IJnt  in 
the  course  of  tho  night  tho  ship  sailed,  and  wo  found  our- 
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jdvea  at  Milwaukee  in  time  for  breakfast  on  the  toSL 
■orning. 

.  aukee  is  a  pleasant  town,  a  very  pleasant  town,  contain- 
kg  45,000  inhabitants.    How  many  of  my  readers  can  boast 
uat  they  know  anything  of  Milwaukee,  or  even  have  heard  of 
To  me  its  name  was  unknown  until  I  saw  it  on  huge  rail- 
iacards  Etnck  up  in  the  smoking-rooms  and  lounging  halls 
of  all  American   hotels.     It   is  the  big  town  of  V 
vbereas  Madison  is  the  capital.    It  stands  immediately  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  very  pleasant.     Why 
it  should  bo  so,  and  why  Detroit  should  he  the  contrary,  I  can 
hardly  tell;  only  I  think  that  the  same  verdict  would  M 
W  any  English  tourist.     It  must  be  always  bom*  in  miner  that 
i  or  40,000  inhabitant*  in  an  American   town,  ami   Mpt)- 
cially  in  any  new  western  town,  is  a  number  whieh  menus 
more  than  would  be  implied  by  any  similar  number  as  i"  n 
nld  town  '  Soch  a  population  in  America  consumes 

doable  tne  amount  of  beef  which  ii  would  in  England,  wears 
double  the  ■mount  of  clothes,  and  demands  double  as  much  of 
mforts  of  life.    If  a  census  could  be  taken  of  the  watches 
it  would  be  found,  I  take  it,  that  the  American  population  pos- 
sessed among  them  nearly  double  as  many  as  would  the  En- 
and  I  fear  also  that  it  would  be  found  that  many  more 
'the  Americans  were  readers  and  writers  by  habit.     In  any 
_rge  town  in  England  it  is  probable  that  a  higher  excellence 
.  ould  be  found  than  in  Milwaukee,  and  also  a 
if  life  into  whieh  more  of  refinement  and  more  of  luxury 
id  found  its  way.     But  the  general  level  of  thwu  things,  of 
iterial  and  intellectual  well  being— of  beef,  that  is,  and  book 
learning — is  no  doubt  infinitely  higher  in  a  new  American  than 
in  an  old  European  town.     Such  an  animal  as  a  beggar  is  as 
much  unknown  as  a  mastodon.     Men  out  of  work  and  in  want 
are  almost  unknown.     I  do  not  say  that  there  are  none  of  the 
hardsl  fe, — and  to  them  I  will  come  by-and-by ;  but  want 

is  not  known  as  a  hardship  in  theso  towns,  nor  is  that  dottM 
ignorance  in  which  bo  large  a  proportion  of  our  town  popu- 
lations is  still  steeped.  And  then  the  town  of  40,000  inhabit- 
ante  is  spread  over  a  surface  which  would  suffice  in  England 
for  a  city  of  four  times  the  size.  Our  towns  in  Engbh'l,  :.nd 
the  towns,  indeed,  of  Europe  generally, — havebeen  built  as  tbey 
have  been  wanted.  No  aspiring  amhition  as  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  warrncu  tin;  bosoms  of  their  first  founders, 
or  three  dozen  men  required  habitations  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, and  clustered  them  together  closely.    Many  such  have 
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failed  and  dM  OW  of  the  world'*  notice.     Others  have  thriven, 
and  houses  have  lu-i'ii  ].:u-Li  il  mi  to  bonse*   till  London  and 
Manchester,  I Juhlin  and  Glasgow  have  been  produood.     1'oor 
men  have  built,  or  have  had  built  for  them,  wretched  lanes;  awl 
rich  miii  limv  meted  grand  palaces.     From  the 
beginning*  men  has,  of  necessity,  been  the  manner  of  the! 
Btion.     Bat  In  America,  and  especially  in  Western  America, 
(here  baa  been  no  such  necessity  and  there  ia  no  such  i 
The  founder*  of  cities  have  had  the  experience  of  the  world 
before  then).     They  have  known  of  sanitary  laws  as  they  began. 
That  sewerage,  aiiid  water,  and  gas,  and  good  air  would  lie 
needed  for  a  thriving  community  h.-.s  I.i-.-n  i     them  as  much  a 
matter  of  fact  as  are  the  well  understood  combinations  between 
timber  and  nails,  and  bricks  and  mortar.     They  have  1, 
that  water  carriage  is  almost  a  necessity  for  commercial  success, 
and  have  chosen  their  sites  accordingly.     Broad  streets  cost  as 
little ,  while  land  by  t  li<-  foot  is  not  as  yet  of  value  to  be  regard* 
e<V  •*  thuae  which  are  narrow ;  and  tbVr  ie  sites  of  ti 

have  been  prepared  with  noble  avenues,  and  imposing  streets. 
A  city  at  its  commencement  is  laid  out  with  an  intention  that 

uloua.    The  houses  are  not  all  built  at    >n 
there  are  the  places  allocated  for  them.    The  streets  are  not 
made,  but  there  are  the  spaces.    Many  an  abortive  attempt  at 
Ipal  greatness  has  so  been  made  and  then  all  but  abaiv 
There  are  wretched  riUagea  with  huge  strae 

!)  n:il!el  wnvs  which  will  nercr  grow  into  towns.     They  are  the 
allures,     failures  in  which  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  frontier 
i    iii«  y  call  themselves,  have  lobt  their  tens  of  thousands 
Of  dollars.     But  when  the  success  comes;  when  the  happy  hit 
made,  and  the  way9  of  commerce  have  been  truly  Yorc- 
i  with  a  cunning  eyo,  then  a  great  and  prosperous  city 
tngs  up,  ready  made,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth.    Such  a 
town  i-  Mil.  I  aukee,  now  containing  45,000  inhabitants,  but  with 
room  apparently  for  double  that  number ;  with  room  for  four 
times  that  number,  were  men  pocked  as  closely  there  us  they 
are  with  us. 

In  the  principal  business  11X661*  of  all  these  towns  one  sees 
vast  buildings.  They  are  usually  called  blocks,  and  are  often 
1  in  large  letters  on  their  front,  as  Portland  Block, 
Devereux  Block,  Buel's  Block.  Such  a  block  may  face  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  streets,  and,  as  I  presnme,  ha*  jrem-rally  been 
l  matter  of  one  special  speculation.  It  may  be  divided  into 
separate  botnoa,OT  leapt  for  a  single  purpose,  suoh  as  that  of  an 
hotel,  or  grouped  into  shop*  below,  and  into  various  seta  of 
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clambers  above.     1  hive  bad  occasion  in  various  towt 
want  the  stair*  within  these  blocks,  and  bow  generally  found 
•one  portion  ot  ■    nnd  tin.  great- 

er portion  of  them  vacant.     Mm  build  on  :ui  enormous  scale, 
tireo  times,  ten  time*  as  mueli  aa  li  wanted.    The  oaly  measure 
tfsise  is  an  increase  on  what  men  have  hnilt.  before.     Mi 
P.Jooes,  the  *i>c<Mil:itur,  is  •..•ry  probably  tii i n ■  . i .  iii 1. 1  tbeD  !"■- 
the  world  again,  nothinc  daunted.     But  Jones'  Mock  i  <■ 
to  tho  city  in  its  aggregate  a  certain  amount 
(.4  wealth.     Or  the  block  Incomes  at  once  of  service  and  finds 
<.    In  which  ease  Jones  prolmbly  sells  it  and  immediately 
•  others  twice  as  big.    That  Monroe  P.  Jone«  will  cn- 
r  ruin  is  almost  a  matter  of  i.  in -.,■ :  bat  ih.  n  he  it  none 
ilir  *■  ruined.     It  hardly  makes  him  unhappy. 

lv  of  dollar*  with  a  terrible  covetousnes* ;  but 
greedy  in  order  that  he  may  speculate  more  widely.    He  would 
")ODcr  have  built  Jones'  tenth  block,  with  a  prospect  of 

j  a  twentieth,  than  settle  himself  down  at  rest  .for 
tie  owner  of  a  Chatsworth  or  a  Woburo.     As  for  his  children 
ke  has  no  desire  of  leaving  them  money.    Let  the  girls  marry. 
And  for  the  boys, — for  them  it  will  be  good  to  begin  as  he  be- 
nt   If  they  cannot  build  blocks  for  themselves,  let  them  earn 
i  read  in  the  blocks  of  other  men.    So  Monroe  I'.  Jones, 
■  is  million  of  dollars  accomplished,  advances  on  to  a  new 
frontier,  goes  to  work  again  on  a  new  city,  and  loses  it  all.     As 
Uial  I  differ  very  much  from  Monroe  1*.  .tones.    Tho 
Srst  block  accomplished,  with  an  adequate  rent  accruing  to  mo 
is  the  builder,  I  fancy  that  I  should  never  try  a  second. 
Jones  is  undoubtedly  the  man  for  tho  West.    It  is  that  love  of 
money  to  come,  joined  to  a  strong  disregard  for  money  made, 
tea  tho  vigorous  frontier  mind,  tho  true  pionecr- 
ganizatioa.    Monroe  P.  Jones  would  bo  a  great  man  to 
ill  posterity,  if  only  he  had  a  poet  to  sing  of  his  valour. 

It  may  bo  imagined  how  largo  in  proportion  to  its  iuhabit 
ants  will  bo  a  town  which  spreads  itself  in  this  war.  The 
are  great  bouses  left  untenanted,  and  great  gaps  left.  unJUIfi 
Bat  if  the  place  be  successful. — if  it  promise  success,  it  will  l« 
seen  at  once  that  there  is  life  all  through  it.  Omnibuses, or 
cars  working  on  rails  run  hither  and  thither.  The  shops 
have  been  opened  are  well  filled.    The  great  hotels  are 

i'li..  quays  are  crowded  with  vessels, and  a  gener 
r  ol  progress  pervades  the  place.     It  is  easy  to  perceiv 
wbrtber  or  no  an  American  town  is  going  ahead.     The  day: 
of  mv  visit  to  Milwaukee  were  days  of  civil  war  and  natk 
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trouble,  but  in  spite  of  civil  war  and  national  troublo  Milwau- 
kee looked  healthy. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  b«t  little  poverty, — little  to  be 
seeu  of  real  want  in  these  thriving  towns,  but  that  they  who 
laboured  in  them  had  nc\ciihcless  their  own  hardships. 
M  so.  I  would  not  have  any  man  believe  that  lie  can  take 
self  to  the  Western  Stales  of  America, — to  those  State* 
which  I  am  now  speaking, — Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Mi 
Iowa,  or  Illinois,  ami  there  by  industry  escape  the  ills  to  ■.. 
th-vh  is  heir.  The  labouring  Irish  in  these  towns  eat  meat 
I  days  a  week,  but  I  have  met  many  a  labouring  Irishman 
anion;;  them  who  has  wished  himself  hark  in  tug  old  cabiu.  In- 
dustry is  a  good  thing,  and  then  U  do  bread  bo  sweet  as  that 
which  is  eaten  in  the  sweat  of  a  mooV  brow  ;  bat  labour  car- 
ried to  excess  wearies  the  mind  a*  well  as  body, awl  the  sweat 
that  is  over  mo&iog  makes  t In-  broad  bitter.  Then  is,  I  think, 
no  task-master  over  free  labour  so  exacting  as  an  Ane 
lie  knows  DOtbnig  of  hours,  and  seems  to  have  that  idea  of.-, 
man  whioh  a  lady  always  has  of  a  horse,  lie  thinks  that  he 
will  go  for  ever.  I  wish  those  masons  in  London  who  stri 
lor  nine  hours'  work  with  ten  hours'  pay  could  be  driven  to  the 
labour  market  of  Western  America  for  a  spell.  Ami 
which  astonished  me,  I  have  seen  men  driven  andhnrried, — ai 
it  were  forced  forward  at  their  work,  in  a  manner  which  to  an 
English  workman  would  bo  intolerable.  This  surpri 
much,  as  it  was  at  variance  with  our, — or  perhaps  I  should  aay 
with  my. — preconceived  ideas  as  to  American  freedom.  I  had 
fancied  that  an  American  citizen  would  not  submit  to  be  driv- 
en;— that  the  spirit  of  the  country  if  not  the  spirit  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  haw  made  it  impossible,  I  thought  that  the  shoe 
would  have  pinched  quite  on  the  other  foot.  JLSut  1  found  that 
anch  driving  did  exist ;  and  American  masters  in  the  Weal  with 
whom  [had  an  opportunity  of.  lisoussing  the  subject  all  admit- 
ted it.  "Those  men  Ml  never  half  move  unless  they're  driven, 
a  foreman  said  to  mo  once  as  we  stood  together  over  some 
.  men  who  were  at  their  work.  "They  kinder  look  for 
it,  and  don't  well  know  how  to  pet  along  when  they  miss  it." 
It  was  not  his  business  at  this  moment  to  drivo; — nor  was  ho 
driving.  Do  was  standing  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
scene  with  mo,  and  speculating  on  the  sight  before  him. 
thought  the  uen  were  working  at,  their  best;  but  their  raove- 
nieuU  did  not  satisfy  his  practised  eye,  and  lie  saw  at  a  glanco 
that  there  was  no  one  immediately  over  them. 

But  there  is  worse  even  than  this.     Wages  in  these  rcgi 
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ire  what  we  should  call  high.  An  agricultural  labourer  « ill 
earn  perhapa  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  hit  board ;  ami  a  town 
labourer  will  earn  a  dollar  a  day.  A  dollar  maj  be  taken  ai 
representing  four  shillings,  though  it  is  in  fact  more.  Food  In 
these  parts  is  ranch  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  therefore  the 
wages  must  be  considered  as  very  good.  In  making,  however, 
a  jus  t  ion  it  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  clothing  is 

dearer  than  in  England  and  that  much  more  of  it  is  necessary. 
The  wages  nevertheless  are  high,  and  will  enable  the  labourer 
to  save  money, — if  only  he  can  get  them  paid.  The  complaint 
that  wages  are  held  back  and  not  even  ultimately  paid  :*  very 
common.  Them  is  BO  fixed  rule  for  satisfying  all  Mich  claims 
once  a  week;  and  thus  debt*  to  labourers  are  eoatraoled  and 

contracted  are  ignored.     With  us  there  is  a  feeling  that 

hi  almost  beyond  expression,  to  wrong  alabour- 

We  have  nun  who  go  in  debt  to  tradesmen 

perhaps  without  a  thought  of  paying  then; — but  when  wc 

.  of  such  a  one  who  has  descended  into  the  '■ 
of  insolvency,  we  say  that  ho  has  not  paid  his  wa&hcru 
Out  there  in  the  West  the  washerwoman  is  as  fiur  game  as 
the  tailor,  the  domestic  servant  as  the  wine  merchant.    If  a 
man  be  honest  he  will  not  willingly  lake  either  goods  or  labour 

at  payment ;  and  it  may  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  who 
takes  the  latter  is  more  dishonest  than  ho  who  takes  the  for- 
mer ;  but  with  us  there  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  one's  wash- 
erwoman by  which  tho  western  mind  is  not  weakened.  "They 
certainly  have  to  be  smart  to  get  it,"  a  gentleman  said  to  mo 
whom  I  taxed  on  the  subject.  "  Von  sec  on  the  frontier  a 
man  is  bound  to  bo  smart.  If  he  ain't  smart  he'd  better  go 
back  East; — perhaps  as  far  as  Europe.  He'll  do  there."  I 
had  got  my  answer,  and  my  friend  had  turned  tho  question. 

lie  fact  was  admitted 'by  him  as  it  had  been  by  many 
others. 

Why  this  should  be  bo,  is  a  question,  to  answer  which  thor- 

y  would  require  a  volume  in  itself.     As  to  the  di  i 

Iiouid  men  submit  to  it,  seeing  that  labour  is  abundant, 
and  that  in  all  newly  settled  countries  the  labourer  i  the  brae 
hero  o  In  answer  to  this  is  to  bo  alleged  the 

that  hired  labour  is  chiefly  dono  by  fresh  comers,  by  Irish  and 
Germans,  who  have  not  as  yet  among  them  any  combination 
sufficient  to  protect  them  tVom  Midi  usage.  The  men  over 
them  are  new  a*  master*, — masters  who  are  rough  themselves, 
i  have  been  roughly  driven,  and  who  have  not 
learned  to  be  gracious  to  those  below  them.    It  is  a  part  of 
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tlirir  (sOBtroel  thai  very  hard  work  shall  be  exacted;  and 
liming  reeohree  Iteelfmto  tin*. — that  the  master  looking: 
I j I --*  ova  Interest  i-.  constantly  accusing  his  labourer  of  a  I 

part  of  ilu:  contract.    Tin:  men  no  doubt  do  become  n* 
to  it,  and  slacken  probaMj  En  their  endeavours  when  the  tongue 
of  the  master  or  foreman  is  not  heard.     Hut  as  to  that  mattrr 
of  non-pa]  Hunt  of  wages,  the  men  must  livo  ;  and  here  ai 
where  tho  master  who  omits  to  pay  once,  will  hardlv  find  !»■ 

ra  in  future.    TIm'  matter  would  remedy  i'  where, 

and  does  it  not  do  BO  here?    This  of  so,  and  it  is  not 

to  be  understood  that  labour  as  a  rule  is  defrauded  of  its 
hire.  Bat  the  relation  of  tho  master  and  the  man  admits  of 
mi.-1i  (rand  hero  much  more  frequently  than  in  d.    In 

England  » •><-  labourer  who  did  ""i  gel  Ins  wage*  on  the  i 
day  could  not  go  on  for  tho  ek.     To  him  under  such 

circumstance*  we  world  would  be-  coming  to  an  end.  Bat  in 
tin:  Western  States,  the  labour  r  live  so  completely 

(torn  hand  to  mouth,    He  la  ran  ly  paid  by  the  week,ia  accus- 
ome  credit,  and  lill  bard  pressed  by  bad  circum- 
stances  gi  ncral  mclhing  by  him.     They  do  savo  mi 

and  an  thai  fattened  up  to  a  state  which  admits  of  victimisa- 
tion.    I  cannot  owe  money  to  the  little  village  cobbler  v.1 
mends  my  shoes,  beean  lands  and  receives  hia  par 

when  hi*  job  fa)  done.    But  to  my  friend  in  Regent  Street  l  as, 
1  inv  cnatom  on  ■  different  system;  and  when  1  make  my 
Start  for  continental  llfe,l  have  with  biin  a  matter  of  unseti 
Ineaa  to  ■  coaaiderable  extent.    The  American  labourer  i* 

•  condition  ofthi   Regent  Street  hoot-maker; — exec 
in   this   i  n  lit  under  oompu 

the  law  set  him  right  ?     Is  there  no  law  against 

The  laws  against  debtors  are  plain  enough  as  they 

rlttcn  down,  but  seem  t"  be  anything  but  plain  whoa 

called  ion.    Tiny  are  opera- 

.rrii'tl  on  with  the  cxprr-*  pun <■!  evading  I 

If  you  proceed  against  a  man,  yon  find  that  his  property 
the  hands  of  some  one  else,     ion  work  in  fact  tor  Jones  who 

in  the  next  street  to  you;  but  when  you  qoam  i 
Jones  about  your  wages,  jroo  iind  that  according  to  law  you 

been  working  lor  Smith  in  another  State.     In  all  coun- 

raoh  dodges  an-  probably1  practicable.    Bnt  men  v. 
wBl  not  li  iraa  to  such  dodges  according  to 

in  which  they  arc  regarded  by  the  community.     In  ll.i 
era  States  such  dodges  do  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as 
graceful.     "  It  behoves  a  frontier  man  to  bo  smart,  sir." 
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Honesty  is  tlie  beet  policy.    That  i*  a  doctrine  which  has 
l«n  widely  preached,  and  vhloti  bM  recommended  itself  to 
may  minds  as  being  MM  of  absolute  truth.     It  U  not  vci 
bung  in  its  sentiment,  seeing  that  it  a  «pcciai  vir- 

e,not  on  the  ground  that  that  rirtM  i-.  in  Etaelf  a  tuns  l>cau- 
ii  account  of  the  immediate  reward  which  « ill  bo  its 
jucnce.     Smith  is  enjoined  not  to  cheat  Joins  beoaoM  ho 
.  the  long  run,  make  more  money  by  dealing  with  Jones 
rhia  is  not  teaching  of  the  highest  order;  but 
it  is  teaching  well  adapted  to  human  circumstances,  and  baa 
obtained  for  itself  a  wide  credit.    One  is  driven,  howen 
doubt  whether  even  this  teaching  is  not  too  high  for  the  frontier 
man.     Is  it  possible  that  a  frontier  man  should  be  scrupulous 
mi  at.  the  same  time  successful?    Hitherto  those  who  have  al- 
lowed scruples  to  stand  in  their  way  have  not  succeeded ;  and 
they  who  have  succeeded  and  made  for  themselves  great  nunee 
— who  havo  been  tho  pionocre  of  civilization — have  not  allowed 
ideas  of  exact  honesty  to  stand  in  their  way.    From  General 
Jason  down  to  General  Fremont  there  have  been  men  of  great 
aspirations  but  of  slight  scruples.    They  have  been  ambitions 
of  power  and  desirous  of  progress,  but  somewhat  regai 
~~  power  and  progress  shall  be  attained.     Ciivi  afWfl 

inga  were  gi  ier  men,  but  wc  cannot  hnAgina  that 

they  had  ever  realized  tbe  doctrine  that  honesty  la  tin-  best 
policy.    Cortex,  and  m  en  Columbus,  the  prinee  of  frontier  men, 
gory.    The  names  oi  such  heroes  is  legion. 
But  with  none  of  them  has  alxtolutc  honesty  been  a  favourite 
ihovos  a  frontier  man  to  be  smart,  sir."     Such, 
t.  or  other  language,  lias  been  tin;  prevailing  idea.    Such 
ing  idea.     And  one  feels  driven  to  ask  oneself 
whethi  r  auoh  must  not  be  the  prevailing  idea  with  those  who 
leave  the  world  and  its  inks  behind  them,  and  go  forth  with 
the  resolve  that  the  world  and  its  rules  shall  follow  them. 

Of  filibustering,  annexation,  and  polishing  savages  off  tho 
face  Of  a  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  and  who  can  deny 

baa  been  the  gainer?    It  seems  to  those  who 
look  widely  back  over  history,  that  all  such  works  have 

1  on  in  obedienre  to  God's  laws.  When  Jacob  by  Re- 
becca's aid  cheated  his  elder  brother  he  was  very  smart;  but 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  better  race  was  by  this  smart- 
ness put  in  possession  of  the  patriarchal  sceptre.  Esau  was 
<d  off,  and  readers  of  Scripture  wonder  why  heaven  with 
its  thunder  did  not  open  over  the  heads  of  Rebecca  and  her 
sou.     Hut  Jacob  with  all  his  fraud  was  the  chosen  one.    Per- 
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haps  the  'lay  may  conn.1  when  scrupulous  honesty  may  bo  t 
best  policy  oron  <>n  tin-  in  only  say  dot  hhhcrt 

that  il  iv  Menu  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.     I  do  not  pretend 

i ho  problem,  but  simply  record  my  opinion  that  under 
MM  as  they  still  exist  1  should  not  willingly  select 
a  frontier  life  for  my  children. 

I  have  said  that  all  -Treat  frontier  men  have  been  unserupi 
loot.     There  is,  however,  an  exception  in  history  which  ma 

SerhflU  servo  to  prOTC  the  rule.      The  Puritan*  who  colonized 
lew  Eugland  were  frontier  men,  and  were,  I  think,  in  gi 
scrupulously  honest.     They  had  their  fault*.    Tiny  were  Mem, 
austere  men,  tyrannical  at.  the  backbone  when  power  camo 
their  way, — ax  are  all  pioneers; — hard  upon  vices  for 
il.  v  who  made  the  laws  had  themselves  no  minds;  but  U» 
were,  not  dishonest. 

At.  Milwaukee.  I  went  up  to  nee  the  Wisconsin  volnw 
who  were  then  encamj>cd  on  open  ground  in  tli  icinit 

of  the  town.     Of  Wisconsin  I  had  heard  before, — and 
heard  the  same  opinion  repeated  since, — that  it  was  more 
d  in  its  volunteering  than  its  neighbour  States  in  the 
Wisconsin  litis  700,000  inhabitants,  and  its  tenth  thoust 
volunteers  was  not  then  made  up;  whereas  Indiana  wi 
than  double  its  number  had  already  sent  out  thirty-six 
sand.     Iowa,  with  a  hundred  thousand  less  of  inhabitants,  h 
then  made  up  fifteen  thousand.     But  nevertheless  to  mo 
seemed  that  \Yi-o>i;-in  was  rjuite  alive  to  its  presumed  du 
in  that  respect.     W  iseon.Mu  with  its  tliree  quarters  of  a  milli< 
of  people  is  as  large  ns  England.     Every  acre  of  ii   may  be 

productive,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  half  cleared.  Of  such 
country  its  young  men  are  its  heart's  blood.  Ten  thousai 
men  fit  to  ben  amis  carried  away  from  snch  a  land  to  the  b 
rors  of  civil  war  is  a  sight  a*  full  of  M  any  on  wbi___ 

the  eye  can  rest.  Ah  me,  when  will  they  return,  and*  with  what 
altered  hopes!  It  is,  I  fear,  easier  to  turn  the  trickle  into  the 
nrord)  than  to  recast  the  sword  back  again  into  the  sickle 
Wo  found  a  completed  regiment  at  Wisconsin  consisting 
i inly  of  Hermans.  A  thousand  Germans  had  bei  n  ci 
in  that  State  and  brought  together  in  one  regiment,  and  I 
informed  by  an  officer  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many  Got 
mans  in  sundry  other  of  the  Wiseonsin  regiments.  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  the  number  of  Germane  through  all 
these  western  States  is  very  great.  Their  number  and  well- 
being  were  to  roc  astonishing.  That  they  form  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  New  Erode,  making  the  Get  i 
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iff  of -that  city  I  largest  Germ  in  the  world,  I 

"we  loDg  known;  bat  I  iir.il  no  previouidea  of  tln.ii  expan- 
ses westward.  In  Detroit  marlv  trvry  third  tbop  bore  a 
Qamc.  :.rk  was  to  be  mode  at  Mil- 

nokco; — anil  on  all  hands  I  heard  praises  of  their  morals,  of 
lirift,  and  of  U  un.    I  was  continually 

Ml  he w-  far  ii  led  the  (rah  settler*.    To  mo  in  ail 

para  i  irfd  an  I  :,  dear.     When  handled  ten- 

derly he  become!  a  mature  moat  lovt-able.  Hut  with  all  my 
lodgment  in  the  Irishman's  favour,  and  with  my  prejudice's 
inning  the  same  way,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  elate  what  I 
board  and  what  I  saw  as  to  the  Germans. 

But  this  regiment  of  Germans,  and  another  not  completed 
regiment,  called  from  the  State  generally,  were  as  yet  wlti 
arms,  accoutrements,  or  clothing.    Then  was  the*  raw  - 
rial  of  the  regiment,  but  there  was  nothing  else.    Winter  WU 
coming  on, — winter  in  which  tho  mercury  is  commonly  20  <]< ■- 
grees  below  zero, — and  tho  men  wero  in  tents  with  no  pi 

I  '.lie  cold.    These  tents  held  each  two  men,  Utd 

were  just  large  enough  for  two  to  lie.    Tho  canvas  of  which 

they  worn  made  seemed  to  me  to  bo  thin,  but  was  I  think  al- 

!<?.    At  this  oamp  there  was  a  house  in  which  tho 

ram  took  their  meals,  but  1  vmtod  other  camps  in  which  there 

tit  no  such   BOCXMDinodation.     I  saw  tin;  German   rn_iiu<-nt 

called  to  its  supper  by  tuck  of  drum,  and  the  men  marehed  in 

"intly,  armed  each  with  a  knife  and  spoon.    I  managed  to 

v  wav  in  at  the  door  after  them,  and  can  testify  to  the 

excellence  of  the  provisions  of  which  their  supper  consist  rd. 

A  poor  diet  never  enters  into  any  combination  of  oiroom- 

plated  by  an  American.     Let  him  be.  where  he 

will,  animal  food  is,  with  him,  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  he 

is  always  provided  accordingly.    As  to  those  Wisconsin  OMB 

whom  1  saw,  it  was  probable  that  they  might  be  marched  off, 

south  to  Washington,  or  to  the  doubtful  glories  of  the 

ii   campaign   under   Fremont   before   the  winter  com- 

I.    The  same  might  have  been  said  of  any  special  regi- 

I'.ut  taking  the  whole  mass  of  men  who  were  coli' 

canvas  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1861,  sad  who  were 

lected  without  arms  or  military  clothing,  tad  without 

ion  from  the  weather,  it  did  seem  that  the  tal.  uk<;i 

d  by  the  Commissariat  of  the  Northern  army 

U  void  of  diflkuky. 

view  from  Milwaukee  over  Lake  Michigan  i i  \  cry  pleas- 
ing.    One  looks  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  water  to  which  tho 
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eye  6nds  no  bounds,  and  therefore  thorn  are  bom  of  the  corn- 
roon  attributes  of  lako  beauty;  bat  tl  lIm  i» 

bright,  and  within  a  walk  of  the  city  tin-  traveller  comes  to  the 
bliiifs  or  low  round-topped  hills  from  wbiah  he  can  look 

the  shores.    These  bfaffi  form  the  beauty  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  and  relievo  too  ey«  aft«  the  flat  level  of  Mich:- 
Hound  Detroit  there  is  no  rising  ground,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  it  19  that  IX'troit  i*  uninteresting'. 

I  have  said  that  those  who  are  called  on  to  labour  in  these 
States,  have  their  own  hardship?,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  what  are  the  sufferings  to  which  the  town  labourer  is 
subject.  To  escape  from  this  is  the  labourer's  great  ambition, 
and  his  mode  of  doing  so  consists  almost  universally  in  the 
purchoso  of  land.  He  saves  up  money  iu  order  tliat  he  may 
buy  a  section  of  an  allotment,  and  thus  become  his  own  mas- 
|l  r.  All  his  savings  are  made  with  a  view  to  this  indepetid- 
Seated  on  his  own  land  he  will  have  to  work  probably 
harder  than  ever,  but  he  will  work  for  himself.  No  taskmaster 
BIO  then  stand  over  him  and  wound  his  pride  with  harsh  words. 
He  will  be  his  own  master;  will  eat  the  food  which  he  himself 
has  grown,  and  live  in  the  cabin  which  his  own  hands  have 
built!  This  is  the  objeet  of  his  life ;  and  to  secure  this  position 
he  is  content  to  work  late  and  early  and  to  undergo  the  indig- 
nities of  previous  servitude.  The  Government  price  for  land 
is  about  Ave  shillings  an  acre! — one  dollar  and  a  quarter — and 
the  settler  may  get  it  for  this  price  if  ho  be  contented  to  take 
it  not  only  untouched  as  regards  clearing,  but  also  far  removed 
from  any  completed  road.  The  traffic  in  these  lands  has  been 
the  great  speculating  DOlfaNM  of  western  men.  Five  or  six 
vcais  ago,  when  the  rage  for  such  purchases  wil  M  its  height, 
iiunl  was  becoming  a  scarce  article  in  the  market!  Individu- 
als or  companies  bought  it  up  with  the  object  of  reselling  it  at 
a  profit;  and  many  no  doubt  did  make  money.  Railway  com- 
panies were,  in  fact,  companies  combined  for  tho  purchase  of 
land.  They  purchased  land,  looking  to  increase  the  value  of  it 
five-fold  by  the  opening  of  a  railroad.  It  may  easily  bo  under- 
stood that  a  railway,  which  could  not  bo  in  itself  remunerative, 
might  in  this  way  become  a  lucrative  speculation.  No  settlor 
Id  daro  to  place  himself  absolutely  at  a  distance  from  any 
thOKfagb&rS.  At  first  the  margins  of  nature's  highways,  tho 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  Wore  olsemd.  Hut  m  the  railway 
mi  -row  and  expanded  itself,  il  became  manifest  that  land's 
might  be  rendered  quickly  available  which  were  not  so  circum- 
stanced by  nature.    A  company  which  had  purchased  an  en 
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mons  territory  from  the  United  States  Government  fit  five  shil- 
t  well  repay  itself  all  the  eo  railway 

it  territory,  oven  though  the  receipts  of  the  ra 
i  do  no  more  than  main  It  u 

in  this  way  that  the  thousands  of  miles  of  American  railroads 
have  been  opened;  and  here  again  must  be  seen  the  imo 
advantages  which  the  States  as  a  new  country  have  enji 
With  us  Umj  pnrchnsc  of  valuable  land  for  rail  ways,  log) 
with  the  legal  .  which  those  compulsory  purchase*  cn- 

bavo  been  so  great  that  with  all  our  traffic  railways  are 
iiiiincrative.     Hut  in  the  States  the  railways  hu 
the  value  of  the  land.     The  States  have  been  able  to  begin  at 
the  right  cod,  ami  to  arrange  that  the  districts  which  arc  ben- 
efited shall  themselves  pay  for  the  bcueiit  the)-  receive. 

rernraent  price  of  land  is  125  cents,  or  about  five 
shillings  an  acre;  ana  even  this  need  not  be  paid  at  once  if  the 
directly  from  the  Government.     He  must  be- 
•jin  by  making  certain  i  on  the.  selected  las 

titivating  some  small  p.irth  n,  building  a  hu< 
liking  a  well.     Wh  1<  no, — wl 

lias  thii-.  given  a  pledge  of  his  Intentions  bj  lag  on  the 

brad  the  %  :tlii<;  of  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  be  cannot  be  ro- 
il He  cannot  l".-  removed  lor  a  term  of  years,  and  ihi  d 
if  he  jaj  r.  the  price  of  the  laud  it  becomes  his  own  with  an  in- 
defeasible  title.  .Many  such  settlements  are  mado  on  the  pur 
chase  of  warrants  for  land.    Soldiers  returning  from  the 

vara  were  donated  with  warrants  for  land,— the  amount 
160  acres,  or  the  quarter  of  a  section.  The  localities  of 
such  lands  were  not  specified,  but  the  privilege  granted  was 
that  of  occupying  any  quarter-section  not  hitherto  tenanted. 
Icrstood  that  lands  favourably  sitaated 
would  bo  tenanted.  Those  contiguous  to  railways  wen  of 
course  so  occupied,  i  il  the  lino*)  were  not  nu 

lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the  companies.     It  may  tl 
understood  of  what  nature,  would  he  the  traffic  in  these  war- 
rants.    Tito  owner  of  a  single  warrant  might  find  it  of  no  value 
n.    To  go  back  utterly  into  the  woods,  away  from  riv- 
er or  road,  and  there  to  commence  with  ICO  acres  of  for* 

iirie,  would  bo  n  hopeless  task  even  to  an  American 
set  no  mode  of  transport  for  his  produce  must  be  found 

before  hi9  produce  would  bo  of  valuer— before  Indeed  he  could 
find  tl..    means  of  living.    ]>ut  a  company  buying  up  a  largo 
aggregate  of  such  warrants  would  possess  tho  means  i  >f  D  in! 
such  allotments  valuable  and  of  retelling  them  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices. 
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The  primary  settler,  therefore, — who,  however,  will  not 
ally  have  1"  -ii  the  primary  owner, — goes  to  work  upon  b 
amidst  all  I  at  erf  nature.     Em  lords  end  buret  the  first 

trees,  and  raises  his  first  crop  of  corn  amidst,  stumps  still  stand- 

nir  or  five  feet  above  the  soil ;  hut  ho  docs  not  do  so  till 
some  mode  of  conveyance  has  hem  (bond  fur  him.  So  much  I 
have  said  hoping  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  frontier 
speculator  paves  tho  way  for  tin-  frontier  agriculturist.  Bnt 
the  pel  nsnent  tanner  very  generally  &  'he  land  as  the 

third  owner.  Tin-  first  settler  is  a  rough  fellow,  and  Means  to 
bo  so  wedded  to  his  rough  life  that  he  leaves  his  lead  at 
first  wild  work  is  done,  and  goes  again  farther  off  to  some  un- 
touched allotment.  He  Bndi  thai  be  can  sell  his  improvements 
.  profitable  rate  and  takes  the  price.  He  is  a  preparer  of 
t'.u-ni.'.  rather  than  t  farmer.  He  has  no  love  for  the  soil  which 
his  band  has  first  turned.  He  regards  it  merely  as  an  invest- 
ment;  and  when  things  about  him  are  beginning  to  wear  an 
Xct  of  comfort, — when  his  property  ha  '.  aluable,  lie 

it.  packs  up  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  goes  again  into 
tin  woods.  Tho  western  American  has  no  love  for  his  own 
soil,  or  his  own  house.  The  matter  with  him  is  simply  one  of 
dollars.  To  lee)  p  ■  firm  which  he  could  sell  at  an  advantage 
from  any  feeling  of  affection, — from  what  we  should  call  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas, — would  be  to  him  as  ridiculous  as  the  keep- 
ing of  a  family  pig  would  be  in  an  English  fanner's  establish- 
ment. Tho  pig  is  a  part  of  tho  farmer's  Stock  in  trade,  and 
must  go  tho  way  of  all  pigs.  And  BO  is  it  with  hoase  and  land 
life  of  tho  frontier  man  in  the  western  States. 
Hut  yet  this  man  has  his  romance,  his  high  poetic  feeling,  and 
above  all  his  manly  dignity.     Yi-it  him,  and  you  will  find  him 

boot  coat  or  waistcoat,  unshorn,  in  ragged  blue  trousers  and 
old  flannel  shirt,  too  often  bearing  on  his  lantern  jaws  the  signs 
of  ague  and  sickness;  but  he  will  stand  Upright  before  yon  and 
speak  to  you  with  all  the  case  of  a  lettered  gentleman  in  his 
own  library.  All  the  odious  incivility  of  the  republican  serv- 
ant has  been  banished.  He  is  his  own  master,  standing  on  his 
own  threshold,  and  finds  BO  need  to  assert  hi*  equality  by  rtlde- 
IIc  is  delighted  to  see  you,  and  bids  you  sit  down  on 
his  battered  bench  without  dreaming  of  any  such  apology  as  an 

Hall  cottier  offers  to  a  Lady  Bountiful  when  she  calls.     Ho 

worked  out  bis  independence,  and  shows  it  in  every  easy 
movement  of  his  body.  He  tells  you  of  it  uneonsciuusly' In  ev- 
ery i  in-  of  his  voice.  You  will  always  find  in  his  cabin  some 
newspaper,  come  book,  somo  token  of  advance  in  education. 


tub  vrrmi  utssissirri. 
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D  bo  question*  you  about  the  old  country  he  MtOS 

v  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.    I  defy  you  not  l 
that  he  k  10  the  race  from  whence  he  lias  toning  i:i 

i!  1  or  in  Ireland.  To  me  I  confess  that  the  manHnen  of 
such  n  man  is  very  charming,  lie  is  dirty  and  perhaps  squalid. 
His  children  are  sick  and  ho  is  without  comforts.    His  wife  is 

and  you  think  you  see  shortness  of  life  written  in  the 
iact-s  of  all  the  family.  But  over  and  above  it  all  there  is  an 
independence  which  sits  gracefully  on  their  shoulders,  and 
teaches  yon  at  the  first  "lance  that  the  man  ha*  a  right  to  aa- 
aurne  himself  to  be  your  equal.  It  is  for  thil  portion  that  the 
labourer  works,  bearing  hard  words  and  the  indignity  ol  I 
ny, — suffering  also  too  often  the  dishonest  ill-usage  which  his 
superior  pond-  i  nbtes  the  master  to  inflict. 

■•  1  hare  lived  very  rough,"  I  heard  a  poor  woman  say,  whoso 
husband  had  ill-n*cd  and  deserted  her.  "I  havo  known  wli.it 
h  is  to  ho  hungry  and  cold,  and  to  work  hard  till  my  hones 
have  ache*l.  I  only  wish  thai  I  might  have  the  saino  chance 
again.     If  I  could  have  ti  n  :i<  u     iK.iri.-d  two  miles  away  from 

iving  being,  I  could  Ik;  happy  with  my  children.     1  find  a 
'.  when  I  am  at  work  from  daybreak  to  sun.  I 
and  knqw  that  it  is  all  my  own."     I  believe  that  life  in  the 
back  wood*  has  an  allurement  to  iIium-  who  have  been  used  to 
it,  that  dwellers  in  cities  can  hardly  comprehend. 

m  Milwaukee  we  weut  across  Wisconsin  and  reached  the 
Mississippi  at  La  Crosse.      From  heme,  according  to  agrce- 
wo  were  to  start  by  steamer  at  once  up  the  river 
re  delayed  again,  as  bad  happened  to  us  before  on  Lake 
Michigau  at  Grand  Haven. 


CIlAPTKlt  X. 

TUB   UPPEB  MISSISSIPPI. 

[t  had  been  promised  to  us  that  we  should  start  from  La 
Crowe  by  the  river  steamer  immediately  on  our  arrival  there ; 

reaching  La  Crosse  we  found  that  the  resM 
to  take  us  np  the  river  had  not  yet  come  down.  She  was  bring- 
ing a  regiment  from  Minnesota,  and  under  such  circumstances 
some  pardon  might  be  extended  to  irregularities.  This  plea 
w*s  made  by  one  of  the  boat  clerks  in  a  very  humble  tone,  and 
was  fully  accepted  by  us.  The  wonder  was  that  at  such  a  pe- 
riod all  means  of  public  conveyance  were  not  put  absolutely 
oat  of  gear.    One  might  surmise  that  when  regimeiiU  were 
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tartly  being  moved  for  the  pOrpOK  I  of  I  ivil  v,  ar.  whoa  i 
whole  North  hiul  but  the  one  object  of  collecting  together 
sufficient  Dumber  afUMKi  lo  crush  tin-  Smith,  ordinary  travel- 
ling for  ordinary  purposes  would  be  diflicull,  .slow,  and  subject 
to  sudden  stoppages.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  either 
iu  the  northern  or  western  States.  The  trains  ran  much  at 
usual,  and  those  connected  with  the  boats  and  railways  were 
just  as  anxious  as  ever  to  secure  passengers.  The  boat  clerk 
at  La  Crosse  apologised  amply  for  the  delay,  and  we  sat  our- 
selves down  with  patience  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Minnesota  regiment  on  its  way  to  Washington. 

Daring  the  four  hours  that  wo  were  kept  waiting  we  were 
harboured  on  board  a  small  steamer,  and  at  about  eleven  the 
terribly  harsh  whistle  that  is  made  by  the  Mississippi  boats  in- 
formed us  that  the  regiment  was  arriving.  It  came  up  to  the 
quay  in  two  steamers,  750  being  brought  in  that  which  was  to 
take  us  back,  and  200  in  a  smaller  one.  The  moon  was  very 
:,  ami  great  flaming  torches  were  lit  on  the  vessel's  side, 
so  that  all  the  operations  of  the  men  were  visible.  The  two 
■teaman  had  run  close  up,  thrusting  us  away  from  tho  quay  in 
their  pratge,  but  doing  it  so  gently  that  wc  did  not  even  fed 
tlic  motion.  These  largo  boats — and  their  size  may  bo  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  ono  of  them  had  just  brought  down 
750  men, — aro  movod  so  easily  and  so  gently  that  they  come 
gliding  in  among  each  other  without  hesitation  mid  without 
pause.  On  English  waters  we  do  not  willingly  run  ships 
against  each  other ;  and  when  we  do  so  unwillingly,  they  bump 
and  crush  and  crash  upon  each  other,  and  timbers  fly  while 
men  are  swearing.  But  here  there  was  neither  crashing  nor 
swearing,  gad  the  boats  noiselessly  pressed  against  each 
as  though  they  wen-  OMOd  in  muslin  and  crinoline. 

I  got  out  upon  the,  qunv  and  stood  close  by  tho  plank,  watch 
ing  each  man  as  he  loft  the  vessel  and  walked  across  towards 
the  railway.  Those  whom  I  had  previously  scon  in  tents  were 
not  equipped,  but  these  men  were  iu  uniform  and  each  bore  his 
musket.  Taking  thorn  all  together  they  were  as  fine  a  set  of 
in.  n  as  I  over  saw  collected.  No  man  could  doubt  on  seeing 
tin  in  that  they  bore  on  their  countenances  tho  signs  of  highor 
breeding  and  better  education  than  would  be  seen  in  a  thou- 
sand men  . nli-i<il  in  England.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  from 
this  that  American*  are  better  than  English.  I  do  not  mean 
lo  argue  here  that  they  are  even  better  educated.  My  asser- 
tion goes  to  show  that  the  men  generally  wcro  taken  from  a 
r  level  in  the  community  than  that,  which  fills  our  own 


THE    DPPKR   MISSISSIPPI. 

ranks.     It  was  n  matter  o1*  regret  to  me,  hero  and  on  mi 
subsequent,  occasions,  t->  see  men  bound  for  Uirce  years  lo  hi 
as  common  soldiers,  who  wore  so  manifestly  fitted  lor  a  belter 
and  moi  me  it  is  always  a  source  of  sorrow  to 

sec  a  man  enlisted.  I  feel  that  the  individual  recruit  is  di 
badly  with  himself— carrying  himself  and  the  strength  and  in- 
..ill  belongs  to  him  to  a  had  market,  1  know  that 
r.ist  Ihj  soldiers;  hut  as  lo  every  separate  soldier  I  re- 
gret that  he  should  be  one  of  them.  Ami  tin-  higher  is  the 
das*  from  which  such  soldiers  are  drawn,  the  greater  the  inlet 

of  the  men  so  to  be  employed,  the  deeper  with  on 
that  feeling  of  regret     Bui  this  strikes  one  much  lew  hi  on  old 

:  itry  than  in  a  country  that  is  new.     In  the  old  OOUOl 
population  is  thick,  and  food   sometimes   scarce.      Men  can   be 
•pared,  and  any  employment  may  be  serviceable,  even  though 
that  employment  bo  in  itself  so  unproductive  as  thai 
ing  battles  or  preparing  for  them.     But  in  the  western  Ste 
of  America  every  arm  that  can  guide  a  plough  is  of  incalcula- 
ble value.     Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State  about  three 
years  before  this  time,  and  its  whole  population  is  not  much 
abovo  160,000.    Of  this  number  perhaps  40,000  may  be  work- 
men.   And  now  this  infant  State  with  its  huge  territory 
and  scanty  population  is  ceiled  upon  to  send  its  heart's  blood 

ar. 
And  art's  best  blood.      Forth  they  came — 

fine,  stalwart,  well-grown  fellows, looking  to  my  eve  as  thoi 

1  as  yet  but  fuinthj  recognised  the  necessary  severity 
of  military  discipline.  To  them  hitherto  the  war  had  :-o  med 
be  an  arena  on  which  each  might  do  something  for  Lis  coun- 
try, which  that  couutry  would  recognise.  To  themselves  as 
vet — and  to  mo  also — they  were  a  band  of  heroes,  to  be  redm  cd 
ressiug  power  of  military  discipline  to  the  lower 
level,  but  more  necessary  position  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
Ah  terriblo  to  them  has  been  the  breaking  up  of  that 

delusion!  When  a  poor  yokel  in  England  is  enlisted  with  a 
shilling  and  a  promise  of  unlimited  boor  and  glory,  one  pities 
and  if  possible  would  savohim.  But  with  him  the  mode  of  life 
may  not  be  much  inferior  to  that  be  haves. 
It  may  bo  that  for  him  soldiering  is  the  I  UC  possible  in 

his  circumstance-;.     It  may  koep  him  from  the  hen-roosts,  and 
neighbours' pantries;  and  discipline  maj  be 
good  for  him.     Population  is  thick  with  us,  and  then-  are  many 
well  to  collect  and  make  available  under  tho 
Itl'rlasf  snrTfiiUnnnr      But  of  these  men  whom  I  saw  entering 


on  tin  it  I  .r.  •<■:•  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  many 
fivUicis  Hi'  families,  many  n  ere  owners  of  lands  many  were  edu- 
cated men  capable  of  high  aspirations, — nil  were  serviceable 
members  of  their  State.    There  were  probably  there  notUireo 
or  four  of  whom  it  would  be  well  thai  the  Stat*  should  be  rid. 
As  soldiers  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made  fit  for  I 
had  undertaken,  I  could  find  but.  one  fault  with  them.     Their 
average  age  was  too  high.    There  wet*  men  among  then  with 
grizzled  beards,  and  many  who  had  counted  thirty,  thirty-five, 
and  forty  years.    They  had,  I  believe,  devoted  themselves  with 
a  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  •  No  doubt  each  had  some  all 
hope  as  to  himself, — as  has  every  mortal  patriot.     licgulu* 
Hlirii   he  returned  hopeless  to  Carthage,  trusted  that 
OTorttoe  would  tell  his  story.     Each  of  these  men  from  Min- 
nesota looked  probably  forward  to  his  reward;  bat  the  reward 
desired  was  of  a  high  class. 

Tin;  first  great  misery  to  be  endured  by  these  regiments  will 
be  the  military  lesson  of  obedienco  which  they  must  learn  be- 
fore they  can  be  of  any  service.  It  always  seemed  to  mo  when 
I  came  near  them  that  they  had  not  as  yet  recognized  the  nec- 
essary austerity  of  an  officer's  duty.  Their  idea  of  a  imptain 
Was  the  stage  idea  of  a  leader  of  dramatic  banditti,  a  man  to 
be  followed  and  obeyed  as  a  leader,  but  to  bo  obcyod  with  that 
free  and  easy  obedienco  which  is  accorded  to  the  reigning  chief 
of  tho  forty  thieves.  "  Wall  Captain,"  I  have  heard  a  private 
nay  to  his  officer,  as  he  sat  on  one  teat  In  a  railway-cur  with  his 
feat  upon  tho  back  of  another.  And  the  captain  Juts  looked  as 
though  he  did  not  like  it.  The  captain  did  not  like  it,  but  the 
poor  private  was  being  fast  carried  to  that  destiny  which  ho 
would  liko  still  leas,  l-'rom  the  lii-t  1  have  had  faith  in  tho 
northern  army;  but  from  the  first  I  have  felt  that  Che  soSferbg 
to  !i ■..•  ••::■! ii i-. -.  1  liv  these  free  and  independent  volunteer*  would 
be  very  great.  A  man  to  be  available  as  a  private  soldier  inns'. 
be  compressed  and  belted  in  till  ho  be  a  machine. 

■ion  as  the  men  had  left  the  vessel  we  walked  over  the 
side  of  it  and  took  possession.  "  I  am  afraid  your  cabin  won't 
be  ready  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Such  m 
body  of  meu  as  that  will  leave  some  dirt  after  them."  I  as- 
sured him  of  course  that  our  expectations  under  such  circum- 
stances wcro  very  limited,  and  that  I  was  fully  aware  that  tho 
boat.  .Hid  the  boat's  company  wcro  taken  up  with  matter*  of 
greater  moment  than  the  carriage  of  ordinary  passenger*.  But 
to  this  he  demurred  altogether.     "The  rcgirm  very 

little  to  them,  but  occasioned  much  trouble.    Everything,  how 
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e\-cr,  should  be  square  in  fifteen  minutes."'     At  the  expiration 

state-room  was  riven  to  us, 

and  wo  found  the  appur.  u  clean  u  though  no  soldier 

ut  his  foot  upon  the  vessel. 

From  La  CrOMe  t'>  Ht  Paul,  the  distance  up  the  river  is 

over  20O  miles,  and  from  St.  Paul  down  to  Dubuque, 

i  which  wo  went  on  oar  return,  thedisti: 

fore  for  a  considerable  time  on  I 
•oats;  more  so  than  such  a  journey  may  generally  make 
(Ccaaary,  as  we  were  delayed  at  first  by  the  soldiers,  and  af- 
rtrards  by  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a  paddle-wheel, 
ther  causes  to  which  navigation  on  the  IT)  ; 
to  be  liable.    On  the  whole  wc  slept  on  board  four  nights, 
■ad  lived  on  board  as  many  days.     I  cannot  say  that  the  life 
■was  comfortable,  though  I  do  BOt  know  that  it  could  be  mado 
more  so  by  any  care  on  the  part  of  the  bout-owners.     ,M  • 
complaint  would  bo  against  the  great  heat  of  the  cabins.     The 
■  as  a  rnle  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  almost  un- 
bearable bv  an  Englishman.    To  this  cause,  I  am  convinced,  is 
attributed  their  thin  face-,  their  pale  skins,  their  uncn- 
ic  temperament, — uucnorgctic  as  regard  i  physical  n 
(heir  early  old  age.     The  winters  are  lone  and  cold  In 
1  mechanical  ingenuity  is  far  extended.   These  two 
ts  together  have  created  a  system  01  stoves,  hot-air  pipes, 
:  ibers,  and  heating  apparatus,  so  extensive  that  from 
autumn  till  the  end  of  spring  all  inhabited  rooms  are  filled  with 
iiosphereof  a  hot  oven.     An  Knglishman  fancies  that  he 
is  to  be  baked,  and  for  a  whilo  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
in  the  air  prepared  for  him.    How  the  heat  is  engendered 
ho  river  steamers  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  engendered 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  sitting-cabins  are  unendurable. 
The  patient  is  therefore  driven  out  at  all  hours  into  the  out' 
ilconies  of  the  boat,  or  on  to  the  top  roof, — for  it  is  a  roof 
rather  than  a  deck, — and  there  as  he  passes  through  the  air  at 
e  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  finds  himself  chilled  to  the 
err  bones.    That  is  my  first  complaint.    But  as  the  boats  are 
made  for  Americans,  and  as  Americans  like  hot  air,  1  do  not 

S>ut  it  forward  with  any  idea  that  acbange  ought  to  1 
>fy  second  complaint  is  equally  unreasonable,  and  I 
incapable  of  a  remedy  as  the  first.  Nine-tenths  of  the  travellers 
carry  children  with  them.  Tin  v  are  not  tourists  engaged  on 
are  excursions,  but  men  and  women  intent  on  the  business 
of  life.  Tiny  arc  moving  up  and  down,  looking  for  fortune, 
and  in  search  of  new  homes.     Of  course  they  carry  with  them 
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nil  their  household  gods.  Do  not  let  aoj  ■  Ige 

Umm  yo'.in;:  travellers  their  right  to  locomotion.    Neither  their 
i  i   lit  to  locomotion  is  grudged  by  mc,  nor  any  of  those  privi- 

i  which  are  accord'  11  ric*  to  the  rising  generation. 

ii:iiiit-of  their  eonatryud  the  oholoe  of  their  parents  give 
to  them  toll  dominion  over  all  hour*  and  over  eJJ  places,  and  it 
would  ill  becorno  a  foreigner  to  make  such  habits  and  such 
choice  a  ground  of  serious  complaint.  But  nevertheless  t! 
uncontrolled  energies  «»f  twenty  children  round  one's  legs  do 
not  convey  comfort  or  happiness,  when  the  passing  events,  are 
producing  noise  and  Itonn  rather  than  peace  and  sunshine.  I 
inn  -i  pet  I'M.  iii;ii.  American  babies  am  an  unha]  |  They 

nil  drink  just  as  they  please ;  they  are  never  punii 
ilii  v  urn  never  banished,  snubbed,  and  kept  in  the  back  gi 
as  children  are  kept  with  us;  and  yet  they  are  wretched  and 
uncomfortable.  My  heart  has  bled  for  them  as  I  have  beard 
them  squalling  by  the  hour  together  iu  agonies  of  discontent 
and  dyspepsia.  Can  it  be,  I  wonder,  that  children  are  happier 
u  in  n  tiirv  arc  made  to  obey  orders  and  arc  sent  to  bed  i 

k,  than  when  allowed  to  regulate  their  own  conduct; 
that  bread  and  milk  is  more  favorable  to  laughter  and  soil 
childish  ways  than  beef-steaks  and  pickles  three  times  a  day; 
that  an  occasional  whipping,  even,  will  conduce  to  rosy  checks? 
It  is  an  idea  which  1  mould  never  dare  to  broach  to  an  Amer- 
ican mother;  but  I  must  confess  that  after  my  travels  on  the 
western  continent  my  opinions  bave  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. Beef  files,  and  pickle*  certainly  produce  smart  little 
men  and  women.  Let  that  be  taken  For  granted.  Bat  rosy 
laughter  aud  winuiug  childish  ways  (ire,  I  fancy,  the  produce 
of  bread  and  milk.  Bat  there  was  a  third  reason  why  travel- 
ling on  these  boats  was  not  as  pleasant  as  I  had  expected.  I 
could  not-get  my  fellow-travellers  to  talk  to  inc.  It  must  l>o 
understood  that  our  fellow-travellers  were  not  generally  of  that 
class  which  wc  Englishmen,  in  our  pride,  designate  as  gcQtla- 
men  and  ladies.  Ihey  were  people,  as  I  have  said,  in  search 
of  new  homes  and  new  fortunes.  But  I  protest  that  as  such 
they  would  have  been  in  those  parts  much  more  agreeable  as 
companions  to  me  that  any  gentlemen  or  any  ladies,  if  only 
they  would  have  talked  to  me.  I  do  not  accuse  then  of  BBJ 
incivility.  If  addressed,  they  answered  me.  If  application  MM 
made  by  me  for  any  special  information,  trouble  was  taken  tp 
give  it  me.  But  I  lound  no  aptitude,  no  wish  for  com 
nay,  even  a  disinclination  to  converse.  In  the  western  States 
I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  addressed  firm  by  an  American 


sitting  next  to  mo  at  table.    Indeed  I  never  held  any  conversa- 
le  in  tlie  West.   I  have  sat  in  tho  name  room 
with  men  for  Lours,  and  have  not  had  a  word  »j>ok«i  i 

.  .•  done  my  very  beat  to  break  through  this  ice,  and  have 

B  tailed.  A  western  American  man  im  !iot  a  talking  num. 
He  will  sit  for  hours  over  a  stove  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection.  A 
doMa  will  sit  together  in  the  same  way,  and  there  shall  not  be 
a  dozen  words  spoken  between  them  in  an  hour.  With  the 
women  one's  chance  of  conversation  is  still  worse.  It  li 
as  though  the  cares  of  the  world  had  been  too  much  for  them, 
and  that  all  talking  oxceptinc  as  U>  business,— demands  for  in- 
stance on  the  sen-ante  for  pickles  for  their  children, — had  gone 
by  tho  board.  They  were  generally  hard,  dry,  and  melancholy. 
I  am  Bpwlrimrt  of  course  of  aged  females, — from  five  and  twenty 
perhaps  to  .  ho  had  long  since  given  up  the  amusements 

and  levities  of  life.  I  very  noon  abandoned  any  attempt  at 
drawing  a  word  from  these  ancient  mothers  of  families :  but 
not  the  less  did  I  ponder  in  my  mind  over  the  circumstances 

ir  lives.  Hud  things  gone  with  them  so  sadly,  was  tho 
struggle  for  independence-  so  hard,  that  all  the  softness  of 
enoo  had  been  trodden  out  of  them  ?  In  the  cities  too  it  was 
:  the  same,  li  seemed  to  me  that  a  future  mother  of  • 
family  in  those  parts  had  left  all  laughter  behind  bo  v.  hen  she 
put  out  bar  linger  for  the  wedding  rag. 

ie  reasons  I  must  say  that  life  on  board  these  steam- 
boats was  not  as  pleasant  as  I  had  hoped  to  find  it,  but  for 
our  discomfort  in  this  respect  we  fouud  great  atonement  in  the 
scenery  through  which  we  passed.  I  protest  that  of  all  the 
river  scenery  that  I  know,  that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  |  bj 
for  the  finest  and  the  most  continued.    One  thinks  of  course 

•  Rhine;  but,  according  to  my  idea  of  beauty,  the  Ithine 
is  nothing  to  the  Upper  Mississippi.  For  miles  upon  miles,  foe 
hundreds  of  miles,  tho  course  of  the  river  run*  through  low 
hills,  which  aro  there  called  bluffs.  These  bluffs  rise  in  every 
imaginable  form,  looking  sometimes  like  large  straggling  un- 
,  and  then  throwing  themselves  into  sloping 
lawns  which  stretch  back  away  from  the  river  till  the  eye  is 
lost  in  their  twists  and  turnings.  Landscape  beauty,  as  I  take 
it,  consists  mainly  in  four  attributes:  in  water,  in  broken  land, 
in  scattered  timber, — timber  scattered  as  opposed  to  continu- 
ous forest  timber, — and  in  the  accident  of  colour.  In  all  then 
particulars  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  can  hardly  be 
beaten.     There  are  no  high  mountains;  but  high  mountains 
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themselves  are  grand  rather  than  beautiful.  There  are  no 
mountains,  but  there  is  a  succession  of  hills  which  group  them- 
selves for  ever  without  monotony.  It  is  perhaps  the  ever- va- 
riegated forms  of  these  bluffs  which  chiefly  constitute  the  won- 
darts!  linoHiiwn  of  (Ma  river.  The  idea  constantly  occurs  that 
SOBM  point  on  every  hillside  would  form  the  most  charming 
site  ever  yet.  chosen  for  a  noble  residence.  I  havo  passed  up 
and  down  rivers  clothed  to  the  edge  with  continuous  forest. 
This  :it  first  is  grand  enough,  but  the  eye  and  feeling  soon  bc- 
wcary.  Here  the  trees  are  scattered  so  that  the  eye 
posses  through  them,  and  ever  and  again  a  long  lawn  sweeps 
back  into  the  country,  and  up  tin;  strep  lidt  oft  hill,  making 

the  traveller  long  to  stay  there  and  Bdmt  through  the  oaks 
and  climb  the  bluff's,  and  lie-  about.  on  the  bold  but  easy  sum- 
mits.    The  boat,  however,  steams  quickly  np  against  the  cur- 
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rent,  and  the  happy  valleys  are  left  behind,  one  quickly  after 
another.  The  river  is  very  various  in  its  breadth,  and 
stantly  divided  by  islands.  It  is  never  so  broad  that  the  beauty 
of  the  banks  is  lost  in  the  distance  or  injured  by  it.  It  is  rap- 
id, but  has  not  the  beautifully  bright  colour  of  some  Kuropc-au 
rivers, — of  the  Rhine  for  instance,  and  tho  Rhone.  But  what 
is  wanting  in  the  colour  of  the  water  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  wonderful  hues  and  lustre  of  the  shores.  \Yc  visited 
the  river  in  October,  and  I  must  prcsnmo  that  they  who  seek 
it  solely  for  tho  sake  of  scenery  should  go  there  in  that  mouth. 
It  was  not  only  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  bright  with 
v  imaginable  colour,  but  that  the  grass  was  brenscd,  and 
that  thi  rocks  wen-  '  I  L  ::.  And  tins  bi-:iuty  did  not  I  art  only 
for  a  while  and  then  cease.  On  the  Rhino  then-  are  low 
spots  and  special  morsels  of  scenery  with  which  the  traveller 
becomes  duly  enraptured.  But  on  the  I'pper  Mississippi  there 
are  no  special  morsels.  The  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
will,  as  it  always  does,  make  much  difference  in  the  degt 
beauty.  The  hour  before  and  the  half-hour  after 
■In -ays  the  loveliest  for  such  scenes.  But  of  the  shores  thenar 
selves  one  may  declare  that  they  are  lovely  throughout  those 
400  miles  which  run  immediately  south  from  St.  Paul. 

About  half-way  between  La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul  we  came 
upon  Lake  Pepin,  and  continued  our  course  up  the  lake  for 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  This  expanse  of  water  is  narrow 
for  a  lake,  and  by  those  who  know  the  lower  courses  of  great 
rivers  would  hardly  bo  dignified  by  that  name.  But,  i 
theless,  the  breadth  hero  lessons  the  beauty.  There  are  the 
same  bluffs,  the  same  scattered  woodlands,  and  the  same  col- 
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ours.  But  they  arc  either  at  a  distance,  or  else  they  are  to  be 
n  one  »i(fe  only.  The  more  that  I  see  of  the  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  the  more  I  consider  its  elements,  the  strong-.- 
comes  my  conviction  that  si/.c  lias  but  little  to  do  with  it,  and 
detracts  from  it  than  add*  to  it.  Distance  gives  one  of 
its  greatest  charms,  but  it  does  so  by  concealing  rather  than 
displaying  an  expanse  of  surface.  The  beautv  of  distance  Krites 
from  the  romance, — the  feeling  of  my stery  which  it  a 

ieauty  of  woman  which  allures  the  more  the  more  that 
it  is  veiled.  Hut  open,  uncovered  land  and  water,  mountains 
which  simply  rise  to  great  heights  with  long  unbroken  slopes, 
wide  expanses  of  lake,  and  forests  which  arc  monotonous  in 
their  contii  58,  arc  never  lovely  to  me.     A 

scape  should  always  bo  partly  Toiled,  and  display  only  half  its 
charm*. 

To  my  taste  the  finest  stretch  of  tho  river  was  that  imme- 
diately above  L«Be  Pepin;  but  then,  at  this  point,  we  h.-i'l  nil 
T  tin-  setting  Min.     It  wan  like  fairy  land,  so  bright 
fantastic  wcro  tho  shapes  of  tin 
Bo  broken  and  twisted  the  coarse  of  tho  waters  I    Bat  die  noisy 

•  lit  groaning  up  tho  narrow  passage*  with 

unabated  speed,  and  left  the  fairy  land  behind   ill  too  quickly. 

Then  the  bell  would  ring  for  tea,  and  the  children  with  the 

eaks,  the  pickled  onions,  and  tho  light  fixings  wonld  till 

come  over  again.   The  care-laden  mothers  would  tuck  the  bibs 

under  the  chins  of  their  tyrant,  children,  and  sonic  embryo  scn- 

t'four  years  old  would  listen  with  concentrsted  attention, 

the  negro  sen-ant  recapitulated  to  him  the  delicacies  of 

the  sip  le,  in  order  that  he  might  make  his  choice  v.  ith 

due  consideration.     "  Bcef-stcak,"  the  embryo  tour-year  old 

senator  would  lisp,  "and  stewed  potato,  Mid  battered  toast, 

and  corn  cake,  and  coffee, — and — and — and;    mother,   mind 

yon  g'  pickles." 

•ihle  privih'gi-  of  hoing  tho  commercial 

A  capital  of  Minnesota.     The  same  is  the  case  with 

Boston  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  do  not  remember  another  In- 

i  it  is  so.     It  is  built,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

lippi,  though  the  bulk  of  the  State  lies  to  the  are 

the  river.     Il  is  noticeable  as  the  spot,  up  to  which  the  r! 

navigable*.     Immediately  above  St.  Paul  there  are  narrow  rap- 

whicti  no  boat  can  pass.    North  of  this,  continuous  nav- 

doea  not  go;  but  from  St.  Paul  down  to  New  Orleans, 

and  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  uninterrupted.     Tho  distance  to 

in  Missouri,  a  town  built  below  the  confluence  of  tho 
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three  livers,  Mi--issippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  is  900  mile*; 
and  I  to  the  gulf wash  a  nouth- 

ern  country  of  still  greater  extent.  No  river  on  the  f&oe  oi"  the 
globe  forma  a  highway  for  the  produce  of  so  wide  an  cm. 
of  agricultural  land.  The  Mississippi  with  its  tributaries  car- 
ried to  market,  before  the  war,  tho  produce  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesola,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
'in!.  Kansxs,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Tins 
country  is  larger  than  England,  Iitlaii-.l.  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany  an-1  Spain  together,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly composed  of  much  more  fertilo  land.  Tho  States  named 
comprise  the  great  centre  valley  of  the  continent,  and  are  the 
farming  lands  and  garden  grounds  of  tho  western  worWL  lie 
who  has  not  scon  com  on  the  ground  in  Illinois  or  Minnesota, 
•  lor;  not  know  to  what  extent  the  fertility  of  land  nay  go,  or 
how  great  may  bo  the  weight  of  cereal  cropn.  And  for  all  this 
the  Mississippi  was  tlio  high  rond  to  market.  When  tho  crop 
of  18C1  w:w  gnrncrcd  tin-  high  road  was  stopped  by  the  arafl 
What  sullering  this  entailed  on  the  South,  I  will  not  bono  stop 
to  say,  but   on  t'n.'  West,  the  effect  wax  terrible.     Com  WH  in 

inch  plenty,  Indian  oorn  that,  is  or  maize, that  it  was  not  worth 
the  formers  while  to  prepare  it  for  market.    When  I  htm  in 

Illinois  tho  second  quality  Of  Indian  corn  when  shelled  mi  i 
worth  more  Uum  from  light  to  U  n  oenti  a  bushel.  But  tho 
shelling  :md  preparation  are  laborious,  and  in  some  instances 
it  wa»  found  better  to  burn  it  for  fuel  than  to  sell  it.  Respect- 
ing the  export  of  corn  from  tho  West,  I  must  say  a  furtl 
word  or  two  in  the  next  chapter ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  indis- 
Ale  that  I  should  point  out  hero  how  great  to  tho  United 
States  is  the  need  of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  is  it  for  corn  and 
wheal  only  that,  its  waters  are  needed.  Timber,  load,  iron 
00*1,  pork,  all  find,  or  should  find,  their  exit  to  the  world  a 
large  bj  tail  road.  There  are  towns  on  it,  ami  on  its  tribti 
tunes,  sin  ling  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbo« 

sand  Inhabitants.    The  number  of  Cincinnati  exceeds  that,  a 
also  does  the  number  of  St.  Louis.    Under  these  circumstance 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  States  should  wish  to  keep  in 
own  hands  tho  navigation  of  this  river. 

It  is  not  wonderful.     But  it  will  not,  I  think,  bo  admitted  bj 
the  politician;  of  tho  world,  that  the  navigation  of  tl 
■ppi  need  beeloMd  against  tho  West,  even  though  the  ttou 
States  should  sueeeed  :n  raining  tbomsclves  to  the  power  and 
dignity  .:i  a -eparato  nationality.     Iftl  i  of  the  Daunt 

be  not  open  to  Austria,  it  is  through  the  fault  of  Austria. 


the  trrrut  uisstssii 

■}cct  will  bo  ono  of  tronbia  do  mm  can  donbt;  and  of 
worse  it  would  lxi  well  for  tin;  North  to  avoid  that,  or  any  olh- 
|    tfiMKiklc.    In  the  meantime  the  iiu]>»rtance  of  tins  right  of 
«  jv  must  be  admitted ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  what* 
iwm;iy  be  tho  ultimate  resolve  of  the  North,  it  will  b< 

reconcile  the  West  to  a  divided  dominion  of  tho 
i'l'i- 

una  about  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and. 
Eke  all  other  American  town,  la  spread  over  a  surface  of  gro; 
adapted  to  the  accommodation  ot  a  very  extended  population. 
As  it  is  belted  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  ether  by  tho 
bluffs  which  accompany  tho  course  of  the  river,  the  site  b  pret- 
ty, and  almost  romantic.  I  lie  also  we  found  a  great  hotel, — 
a  huge  squaro  building,  such  aa  we  in  England  might  perhaps 
place  near  to  a  railway  terminus,  in  such  a  city  as  (tlasgow  Ot 
Manchester ;  bat  on  which  no  living  Englishman  would  expend 
hia  money  in  a  town  even  five  times  as  big  again  as  St.  PauL 

>  i  ng  was  sufficiently  good,  and  much  more  ti 
ly  plentiful.  The  whole  thing  went  on  exactly  as  hotels  do 
down  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  State  of  New  York.  Look  at 
the  map,  and  see  where  .St.  Paul  is.  Its  distance  from  all  known 
civilization, — all  civilization  that  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  ac- 
quaintance with  tho  world  at  large,  is  very  great.  Even  Amer- 
ican travellers  do  not  go  up  there  in  great  numbers,  except 
those  who  intend  to  settle  there.  A  stray  iporUtnu  or  two, 
American  or  English,  as  tho  en  bo,  makes  his  way  into 

Minnesota  for  the  sako  of  shooting,  and  push'  -  mi  up  through 
St.  Paid  to  the  Rod  River.    Some  i'cw  advcntaroti 

in  settlements,  and  pass  over  into  the  rmifttrH  regions 
.nd  Washington  territory.  But  there  is  no  throng 
of  travelling.  Nevertheless,  an  hotel  has  been  built  there  Capa- 
ble of  holding  three  hundred  gneata,  and  other  hotels  exiv 
the  neighbourhood,  ono  of  which  is  even  larger  than  that  at  St. 
Pan  i  can  como  to  them,  and  create  even  a  hope  that 

siu'Ji  an  enterprise  may  be  remunerative  ?     In  America  it  in  sci- 
re than  hope,  for  one  always  hears  that  such  enterprises 
fail. 

When  I  was  there  the  war  was  in  hand,  and  it  was  hardly  to 
ted  that  any  hotel  should  succeed.  The  landlord  told 
me  thai  ho  held  it  at  the  present  time  for  a  very  low  rent,  and 
that  he  oouM  just  manage  to  keep  it  open  without  loss.  The 
war  which  hindered  people  from  travelling,  and  in  that  way  in- 
jur, i  keepers,  also  hindered  |*oplc  from  houackeopir-ir, 
and  reduced  them  lo  tho  necessity  of  boarding  out, — by  wi 
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the  innkeepers  were,  of  course,  benefited.    At  St.  Paul  I  fu 
that  (he  majority  of  (la-  guests  were  inhabitants  of  the  low 
boarding  at  the  hotel,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  cares  of  n 

rate  establishment.     1  do  not  know  what  was  charged  for 
kocommodattoo  at  St.  Paul,  but  I  have  come  across  large 
houses  at  which  a  angle  man  could  get  all  that  he  requu 
a  dollar  a  day.    Now  Americans  arc  great  consu  i  ocially 

at  hotels,  and  all  that  a  man  requires  includes  three  hot  meals 
with  a  choice  from  about  two  dozen  dishes  at  e 

From  St.  Pan!  there  in  two  waterfall*  to  be  seen,  which  we, 
of  course,  visited.     Wo  crowed  tho  river  at  Fort  Snclling,  :« 
rickctty,  ill-conditioned  building,  Btanding  at  the  confl 
imiii:.,!.!  ud  Mississippi  rivers,  built  there  to  repr 

ins.  It  is,  I  take  it,  very  necessary,  especially  at  the  pre 
ent  moment,  as  the  Indians  seen  to  require  repressing.  Thi_ 
hare  Learned  that  the  attention  of  the  federal  goveramen 
been  called  to  the  war,  and  have  become  bold  in  c<  i 
When  1  was  at  St.  Paul  I  heard  of  a  party  of  Engliahme 
had  been  robbed  of  everything  they  possessed,  and  waa  in- 
formed that  the  farmers  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  State  were 
by  no  means  secure.  The  Indians  are  more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  farmers.  They  are  turning  against  enemies  who  will  nei- 
ther forgive  nor  forgot  any  injuries  done.  When  the  war  i 
over  they  will  be  improved",  and  polished,  and  annexed,  till  no 
Indian  will  hold  an  acre  of  land  in  Minnesota,  At  present  Port 
SneUxag  is  the  nucleus  of  a  recruiting  camp.  On  the  point  be- 
tween the  bluffi  of  the  two  rivers  there  is  a  plain,  immediately 
in  front,  of  the  fort,  and  there  we  saw  the  newly-joined  Minne- 
sota recruit*  going  through  their  first  military  exercises.  Thcv 
Men-  in  •  !■  taclmiciit.s  of  twenties,  and  were  rude  enough  at  their 
goose  step.  The  matter  which  (track  me  most  in  looking  at 
them  was  the  difference  of  condition  which  I  observed  hi  1 1 .  *  - 
in. n.     Tin  -re  wen;  the  country  lad*,  fresh  from  the  farms,  sue! 

■  set;  following  the  recruiting  sergeant  through  1  •'.: 
towns;  but  there  were  also  men  in  black  coats  and  black  trou- 
wrs,  with  thin  boots,  and  trimmed  beards, — beards  which  had 
been  trimmed  till  very  lately;  and  some  of  them  with  beard* 
which  showed  that  they  were-  no  longer  young.  It  was  inex- 
pressibly melancholy  to  sec  such  men  as  these  twisting  and 
taming  about  at  the  corporal's  word,  each  handling 
in  his  und  in  lieu  of  weapon.  Of  course  they  were  more  awk- 
ward than  the  boys,  even  though  they  were  twice  more  assid- 
uous in  their  efforts.  Of  course  they  were  sad,  and  wretched. 
I  saw  men  there  that  were  very  wretched, — all  but  heart-broken, 
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■  iie  might  judge  from  their  fuces.     They  should  not  have 
in  there  handling  sticks,  and  moving  their  m  :uil  legs 

in  cramped  paces.  They  were  as  razors,  for  which  no  h«t 
purpose  could  be  found  than  the  cutting  of  blooka.  When  such 
attempts  are  made  tlic  block  is  not  cut,  but  the  razor  i«  spoilt. 
Moat  unfit  for  the  commencement  of  a  soldier's  life  were  sunn- 
thai  I  saw  there,  but  J  do  uot  doubt  that  they  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  work  by  the  one  idea  of  doing  m  for 
their  country  in  its  trouble. 

From  Tor:  Snclling  we  went  on  to  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha. 
Minnehaha,  laughing  water.  Saoh  I  believe  is  the  intarpn  u- 
lion.  The  name  in  this  case  is  more  imposing  than  the 
It  is  a  pretty  littlo  cascade,  and  might  do  for  a  picnic  in  line 
weather,  hut  it  is  not  a  waterfall  of  which  a  man  can  u 
much  when  found  so  far  away  from  home.  Going  on  from 
nchaha  wo  came  to  Minneapolis,  at  which  place  there  is  a 
tine  suspension  bridge  across  the  river,  just  abort  the  falls  of 
St.  and  leading  to  lie  town  of  that  name.    Till  I  got 

there  I  could  hardly  believe,  that  in  these  days  there  should  be 
a  living  village  called  Minneapolis  by  living  men.  I  presume  I 
•boo  :b<!  it  as  a  town,  for  it  has  a  municipality,  and  a 

post-office,  and,  of  course,  a  large  hotel.  The  interest  of  the 
place  however  is  in  the  saw-mills.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water,  at  St.  Anthony,  is  another  very  large  hotel, — and  also  a 
smaller  one.  The  smaller  one  may  bo  about  the  size  of  tho 
firsKlaas  hotels  at  Cheltenham  or  Leamington.  They  wore 
both  closed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  prospect  that  ci- 
ther would  be  opened  till  the  war  should  be  over.  The  saw- 
mill or,  were  at  full  work,  and  to  my  c;.  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  1  had  been  told  that  the  beauty  of  tho 
falls  had  been  destroyed  by  the  mills.  Indeed  all  who  had 
spoken  to  me  about  St.  Anthony  had  said  so.  Hut  I  did  not 
agree  with  them.  II  as  at  Ottawa,  tho  charm  in  fact  con- 
stats, not  in  an  uninterrupted  shoot  of  water,  but  in  a  succession 
of  rapids  over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks.  Among  these  rocks  logs 
r  are  caught,  which  have  escaped  from  their  prop- 
er courses,  and  here  they  lie,  heaped  np  >"  some  places,  and 
constructing  themselves  into  bridges  in  others,  till  the  freshen 
carry  them  off.  The  i  imbcr  is  generally  brought 
-  to  St.  Anthony,  is  sawn  there,  and  then  sent  down 
the  Mississippi  in  large  rafts.  These  raits  on  other  rivers  are 
1  think  generally  made  of  unsawn  timber.  Bach  logs  as  have 
Mcapcd  in  the  manner  above  described  are  ttt  I  OB  their 
passage  down  the  river  by  their  marks,  and  are  made  up  aopa- 


rately,  tho  original  owners  receiving  the  value, — or  not  rcceiv- 
U  die  ova  may  l>c.     "Than  is  quite  a  trade  point?  on 
with  tbo  loose  lumber,"  my  informant  told  mo.     Ami     •       V 
tone  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  tho  trade  as 
cionlly  lucrativo  if  not  peculiarly  honest. 

There  is  very  much  in  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by  tbo  si 
tiers  in  these  regions  widen  creates  admiration.  1 
are  all  intelligent.  They  are  energetic  and  speculative,  c 
cciving  grand  ideas,  and  carrying  thorn  out  almost  with  tbo 
rapidity  of  magic.  A  suspension  bridge  half  a  mile  long  is 
snooted,  while  En  England  wo  should  lie  fastening  together  a 
few  pbtnki  lor  a  foot  passage.  Progress,  mental  as  well  i 
material,  is  tbo  demand  of  the  people  generally.  Brarvbod* 
im.k  i  -lands  everything,  and  ovorybody  intends  sooner  or  later 
to  do  everything.  All  this  is  very  grand ; — bat  then  there  is  ft. 
terrible  drawback.  One  hears  on  every  side  of  intelligence,  but 
one  hears  also  on  every  side  of  dishonesty.  Talk  to  whom  yoa 
will,  of  whom  you  will,  and  you  will  hear  some  talc  of  success- 
ful  or  unsuccessful  swindling.  It  seems  to  be  the  recognised 
rule  of  commerce  in  the  Far  West  that  men  shall  go  into  the 
world's  markets  prepared  to  cheat  and  to  bo  cheated.  It  may 
be  said  that  as  long  as  thU  is  acknowledged  and  understood  on 
all  sides,  no  harm  will  be  done.  It  is  equally  fair  for  all.  When 
I  was  a  child  there  used  to  bo  certain  games  at  which  it  was 
agreed  in  begiuniug  cither  that  there  should  bo  cheating  or  that 
there  should  not.  It  may  be  said  that  out  there  in  the  western 
States  mOO  agrco  to  DMy  the  shotting  game;  and  that  tho 
cheating  •  more  of  interest  in  it  than  the  other.     Un- 

fortunately, however,  they  who  agree  to  play  this  game  on  a 
large  scale,  do  not  keep  outsiders  altogether  out  of  the  play- 
ground.    Indeed  outsiders  become  very  welcome  to  tha 
and  then  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  the  tone  in  which  such  out- 
siders speak  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sport  to  which  the; 
been  introduced.     When  a  beginner  in  trade  (bids  bunsolf  fin* 
i.i-Li.l  with  :i  barrel  of  wooden  nutmegs,  the  joko  is  not  so  good 
to  him  as  to  tho  experienced  merchant  who  supplies  him. 
dealing  in  wooden  nutmegs,  this  selling  of  things  which  do  not 
and  buying  of  goods  for  which  no  price  is  ever  to  bo  gir- 
en,  is  an  institution  which  is  much  bonorod  in  the  West.      Wo 
call  it  swindling; — and  so  do  they.      Bat  it  seemed  to  IB 
in  the  western  States  the  word  hardly  seemed  to  leave  the 
same  impress  on  the  mind  that  it  does  elsewhere. 

On  oi.r  return  down  the  river  we  passed  La  Crosse,  at  which 
..]  embarked,  and  went  down  as  far  as  Dubuque  in  Iowa. 
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On  oar  way  down  we  came  to  grief  and  broke  one  of  oor  pad* 
■■•*.  Wo  had  no  special  accident.  We  struck 
against  nothing  above  or  below  water.  But  tin-  wheal  went  to 
piece*,  and  wo  lay-to  -in  tin-  river  side,  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  i-»%ary  repair*  WW  made.     Delay  in 

traTclliii';  it  usually  an  annoyance,  becauso  it  causes  tho  unset- 
tled 1  purpose.    But  the  lom  oftlie  day  did  ns  no 
harm.  Bad  oti  I  had  happcm  il  at  :.  very  pretty  spot.     I 
top  of  the  nearest  bluff,  and' walked  l»ck  till 
ui:iry,  and  also  went  up  and  down  the 
1    nks,  visiting  i!n'  cabins  of  two  settlers  who  live  tl. 
■applying  wood  i"  the  river  steamers.    One  of  these  was 
dose  to  the  »pot  at  which  we  were  lying ;  and  yet  though 
most  of  our  passengers  eame  on  shore,  I  was  the  only  one  «  So 
•  the  inmates  of  the  cabin.    These  people  must  live 
there  almost  in  desolation  from  one  year's  end  to  anot! 
Once  in  a  fortnight  or  so  they  go  up  to  a  market  to*  D  in  their 
small  boats,  but  beyond  that  they  can  have  little  intercourse 
with  tbeir  fellow-creatures.     Nevertheless  none  of  these  dwell- 
ers by  the  river  aide  came  out  to  speak  to  tho  men  and  women 
who  were  lounging  abont  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  did  one  of  tho  passengers  except  myself 
knock  at  the  door  or  enter  the  cabin,  or  exchange  a  word  with 
those  who  lived  there. 

I  spoke  to  the  master  of  the  house,  whom  I  not  OOtaido, 

he  at  once  asked  me  to  como  in  and  sit  down.     I  found  his 

fatli>  I  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  two 

young  children.     The  wile,  who  was  cooking,  was  a  very  prct- 

young  woman,  who,  however,  could  have  circulated 

round  her  stove  more  conveniently  had  her  crinoline  been  of 

loss  dimensions.    She  bade  me  weh .  prettily, and  went 

on  with  :  ing,  talking  the  while,  as  though  she  were  in 

habit  <>f  entertaining  guests  in  Uiat  way  daily.    The  old 

woman  nut    ii:  a  corner  knitting — as  old  women  always  do. 

The  old  man  lounged  with  a  grandchild  on  his  knee,  and  the 

master  of  the  house  threw  himself  on  the  floor  while  the  other 

!  over  him.     There  was  no  stiffness  or  uneasiness 

in  their  manners,  nor  was  there  any  thing  approaching  to  that 

republican  roughness  which  so  often  operates  upon  a  poor, 

woll-inteitiliii  hman  like  a  slap  on  the  cheek.    I  sat 

n  hour,  and  when  I  had  discussed  with  them 

trlish  politics  and  the  l>earing  of  English  politics  upon  the 

.n  war,  they  told  me  of  their  own  affairs.     Food  was 

very  plenty,  but  life  was  very  hard,    lake  tho  year  through 
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each  man  could  not  HtD  above  half*  dollar  a  -l:i;.   by 
Wood.      This,  however,  they  owned,  did  not  take   up   ai 

time.  Working  on  favourable  wood  on  favourable  dav>  they 
could  each  earn  two  dollars  a  day;  but  these  favourabli 
lance*  did  not  come  together  very  often.  They  dl 
deal  with  the  boat!  themselves,  and  the  profits  were  oaten  up 
hv  the  middttman,  He,  the  middleman,  bad  a  good  thing  of 
it^  because  ho  could  cheat  the  captains  of  the  boats  in  the  meas- 
urement of  the  wood.  The  chopper  was  obliged  to  supply  a 
genuine  cord  of  logs, — true  measure.  But  the  man  who 
it  oil*  in  the  barge  to  the  steamer  could  so  pack  it  that  fifteen 
true  cords  would  make  twenty-two  falso  cord*.  "It  cuts  up 
into  a  fine  trade,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  as  ho 
stroked  back  the  little  girl's  hair  from  her  forehead.  "  But  tho 
captains  of  course  must  find  it  out,"  said  I.  This  lie  acknowl- 
edged, but  argued  that  the  captains  on  this  account  insisted  on 
baying  tb<  wood  to  moot)  cheaper,  and  that  the  loss  all  cbbm 
upon  the  ohoppar.  I  tried  tO  tench  bin  that  tho  remedy  Lay  in 
hi»  own  hands,  and  the  three  men  listened  to  mo  quite  patient- 
ly while  I  c\|ilained  to  them  how  they  should  carry  on  tin -ir 
OW1I  trade.  Hut  the  voting  father  had  the  last  wi.nl.  '•  I  guem 
we  don't  get  above  the  fifty  oents  a  day  any  way."  He  ktuw- 
at  laatt  whore  the  shoe  pinched  him.  He  was  at: 
manly,  noble  looking  fellow,  tall  and  thin,  with  black  hair  anil 
brkrhl  eves.  But  ha  had  the  hollow  look  about  hi*  jaw  k,  i 
■0  Md  his  wife,  and  so  had  his  brother.  They  all  own 
favor  and  ague.  They  had  a  touch  of  it  most  ycary,  and  some- 
times pretty  sharply.  "It  was  a  coarse  place  to  live  in,' 
old  woman  said,  "but  there  was  no  ono  to  meddle  with  them, 
and  she  guessed  that  it  suited."  They  had  book*  and  news- 
-,  tidy  dell',  and  clean  glass  upon  their  shelves,  and  un- 
doubtedly provisions  in  plasty.  Whether  fever  and  ague  year- 
ly, and  cords  of  *00d  stretched  from  fifteen  to  twenty -two  aro 
more  than  a  set-off  for  these  good  things,  I  will  leave  every  one 
to  decide  according  to  his  own  taste. 

In  another  cabin  I  found  women  and  children  only,  and  ono 
of  the  children  was  in  the  last  stage  of  illness.  But  neverthe- 
less the  woman  of  the  house  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  talked 
cheerfully  as  long  a*  I  would  remain.  She  inquired  what  had 
happened  to  the  vessel,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  to  go 
out  and  see.  Her  cabin  was  neat  and  well  furnished,  and  there 
a!  •   1  papers  and  Harper's  everlasting  magazine, 

said  it  was  a  coarse,  desolate  place  for  living,  but  that  alto  could 
raise  almost  any  thing  in  her  garden. 

I  could  not  then  understand,  nor  can  I  now  understand,  why 
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meroua  passengers  out  of  tho  boat  should  have 

i  those  enbiiis  except  myself;  and  why  the  inmates  of 

the  <•->  iM  not  have  come  out  to  speak  to  any  one    Had 

.  morose  people,  made  silent  by  the  specM 
ofueirlife,  it  would  have  been  explicable;  but  they  mm  da- 
lighted  to  talk  and  to  listen.  The  fact,  I  take  it,  is,  that  tha 
people  are  all  harsh  to  each  other.  They  do  not  can-  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  speak  to  any  one  unless  something  is  to  ho 
gained.  They  say  that  two  Englishmen  meeting  in 
would  not  speak  unless  they  were  introduced.  The  further  I 
travel,  the  less  true  do  I  find  this  of  Englishmen,  and  the  more 
true  of  other  people. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CERES  AXEEICANA. 

We  stopped  at  the  Julicn  House,  Dubuque.    Dubuque  U  a 

i  Iowa  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  ana  as  the 

names  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  hotel  sounded  French  in 

my  ears,  I  asked  for  nn  explanation.     I  was  then  told  that  Jo- 

i  >ubuquc,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  had  been  buried  on  one 

of  the  bluffs  of  the  river  within  the  preoioota  of  the  present 

town,  that  he  had  been  the  first  white  settler  In  Iowa,  and  had 

been  the  only  man  who  had  ever  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to 

work.     Among  them  ho  had  become  a  great  "Medicine,"  and 

seems  for  a  while  to  have  had  absolute  power  over  them.     He 

died  I  think  in  1800,  and  was  buried  on  one  of  the  hills  over 

the  river :  "  He  was  a  bold  bad  man,"  my  informant  told  mo, 

"and  committed  every  sin  under  heaven.    But  he  made  the 

N  work." 

Lead  mines  are  the  glory  of  Dubuque,  and  very  largo  sums 

Of  money  have  been  made  from  them.    1  was  taken  out  to  see 

ooo  of  them,  and  to  go  down  it ;  but  wo  found,  not  altogether 

to  my  sorrow,  that  the  works  had  been  stopped  on  account  of 

the  water.     No  effort  has  been  made  in  any  of  these  mines  to 

aabdne  the  water,  nor  has  steam  been  applied  to  the  working 

ii.    The  lodes  have  been  so  rich  with  lead  that,  the  spoon- 

.  have  been  content  to  take  out  tin-  metal  that  was  easily 

reached,  and  to  go  off  in  search  of  fresh  ground  when  disturbed 

by  water.     "And  are  wages  here  paid  pretty  punctually?"  1 

asked.     "Well;  a  man  has  to  be  smart,  yon  know."     And  then 

my  friend  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  he  better  for 

the  country  if  smartness  were  not  so  essential. 

0 
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Iowa  has  a  population  of  671,000  souls,  and  in  October  1861 
had  already  mustered  eighteen  regiments  of  1000  men  each. 
■Such  a  population  would  give  probably  170,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  therefore  the  number  of  soldiers  sent  had 
:-!  r , ::.  1  y  amounted  to  more  than  a  decimation  of  the  available 
Strength  of  tlie  State.  When  we  wcro  at  Dubuque  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  army.  It  seemed  that  mines,  coal-pits, 
and  corn-fields,  were  all  of  DO  account  in  comparison  with  tlio 
war.  How  many  regiments  could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  State, 
was  the  one  question  which  tilled  all  minds  j  and  the  general 
desire  was  that  such  regiments  should  be  sent  to  the  >V  estem 
army,  to  swell  the  triumph  which  was  still  expected  for  General 
Fremont,  and  to  assist  in  .-.weeping  slavery  out  into  the  I 
of  Mexico.  The  patriotism  of  the  West  has  been  quite  as 
a*  that  of  the  North,  and  lias  produced  results 
but  [f  has  sprang  from  a  different  source,  and  been  conducted 
and  animated  by  a  different  sentiment.  National  greatness  and 
support  of  law  have  been  t  he  ideas  of  the  North ;  national  great- 
ness and  the  abolition  of  slavery  have  been  those  of  the  West. 
How  they  are  to  agree  as  to  terms  when  between  them  the) 
have  crushed  the  South, — that  is  the  difficultv. 

At  Dubuque  in  Iowa,  I  ate  the  best  apple  that  I  ever  cne 
tered.    I  make  that  statement  with  the  purpose  of  doing  jus  tic 
to  the  Americans  on  a  matter  which  is  to  them  one  of  consk 
erable  importance.    Americans  as  a  rule  do  not  believe  in 
glish  apples.    They  declare  that  there  aro  none,  and  receive  i 
counts  of  Devonshire  cyd.T  with  manifest,  incredulity.     ''  Hu 
at  any  rate  1 1  u  re  are  no  apples  in  England  equal  to  ours."    Thi 
is  an  HftorfJon  1"  «luch  an  Englishman  is  called  upon  to  give 
an  absolute  assent ;  and  I  hereby  give  it.     Apple*  60  excellent 
as  some  which  were  given  to  us  at  Dubuque,  I  have  neve 
eaten  in  England.     There  is  a  great,  jealousy  respecting  all 

of  the  earth.     "Your  pearlies  are  tine  to  look  at,"  wn 
said  to  me,  "•  but  they  have  no  flavour."     This  was  the  sxscr 
tion  of  a  lady,  and  I  made  no  nnswer.     Mv  idea  had  beta  that 
American  peaches  had  no  flavour;  that  French  pcachc*  had 
none;   thai  lln  Italy  had  none;  that  little  as  then:  might 

be  nl*  which  England  could  boast  with  truth,  she  might  at  any 
rate  boast  of  her  peaches  without  fear  of  contradiction.  In- 
1  my  idea  had  been  that  good  peaches  wcro  to  be  got  in 
England  only.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  my  beGcf  < 
the  matter  has  not  been  the  product  of  insular  ignorance,  and 
idolatrous  self-worship.  It  may  be  that  a  peach  should  be 
combination  of  an  apple  and  a  turnip.    "My  great  Qjbiei 
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ouiitry,  sir,"  said  another,  "  is  that  you  have  got  no  n» 
atelihis*1  Hail  he  told  me  thai  wo  had  got  no  seaboard,  of  §Q 
coals,  he  would  licit  have  surprised  me  more.     No  vegetable* 

•land!     I  ooold  not  restrain  myself  altogether,  ami  re- 
confession  "  that  we  '  raised'  no  squash."     Squash  is 
ipkin,  and  is  much  used  tales,  lioth 

as  a  vegetable  and  fur  j>ies.     No  vegetables  in  England!    Did 

rprine  arise  from  tho  insular  ignorance  and  idolatrous  self. 

worship  of  a  Britisher,  or  was  my  American  friend  labouring 

under  »  delusion,     h  Oovcnt  Garden  well  supplied  with  vege- 

not?     Do  wo  cultivate  our  kitchen  gardens  with 

^,  or  am  1  under  a  delusion  on  that  subject?  Do  I 
dream,  or  is  it  true  that  out  of  my  own  little  patches  at  home 
I  have  enough  for  all  domestic  purposes  of  peas,  beans,  brocoli, 
cauliflower,  celery,  beet-root,  onions,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
•eakale,  asparagus,  (ranch  beans,  artichokes,  vegetable  marrow, 

l"  i,  tomatoes,  endive,  lettuce,  M  well  as  herbs  of  many 
kinds,  cabbage  throughout  the  year,  and  potatoes?     No 
etables!     IIa>l  the  gentleman  told  me  that  England  did  not 
suit  him  because  we  had  nothing  but  •.  ,1  should  have 

been  less  surpi  i 

ni  Dubuque,  cm  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  we  p* 
over  to  Dunleath  in  Illinois,  and  went  on  from  thence  by  rail- 
way to  Dixon.  I  was  induced  to  visit  this  not.  very  flourishing 
town  by  a  desire  to  see  the  rolling  prairie  of  Illinois,  ami  to 
learn  by  evesigbt  something  of  the  crops  of  corn  or  Indian 
maize  which  are  produced  upon  the  land.  Had  that  gi-utleman 
told  me  that  we  knew  nothing  of  producing  corn  in  England  ho 
have  been  nearer  the  mark;  for  of  corn  in  the  profusion 
in  which  it  is  grown  here  we  do  not  know  much.    Better  tend 

than  the  prairies  of  Illinois  for  cereal  crops  the  world's  .- 

Sirobabiy  cannot  show.     And  hen-  there  DM  been  "<>  necessity 
be  the  long  prev  ious  labour  of  banishing  the  forest.     Enormous 
iea  stretch  across  the  State,  into  which  the  plough  can  1k> 
put  at  once.     The  earth  is  rich  with  the  vegetation  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  tho  farmer's  return  is  given  to  him  without  delay, 
land  bursts  with  its  own  produce,  and  the  plenty  is  snch 
thai  it  creates  wasteful  carelessness  in  the  gathering  of  the  crop. 
I  orth  a  man's  while  to  handle  less  than  largo  quanti- 
ties.    Up  in  Minnesota  I  had  been  grieved  by  the  loom  manner 
in  which  wheat  was  treated.    I  have  seen  bags  of  it  upset,  and 
left  upon  the  ground.    Tho  labour  of  collecting  it  was  more-  than 
it  was  worth.    There  wheat  is  the  chief  crop,  and  as  the  lands 
become  cleared  and  cultivation  spreads  itself,  tho  amount  com- 
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lown  tho  Mississippi  will  bo  increased  almost  to  infinity. 

i  price  of  wheat  in  Europe  will  soon  depend,  not  upon  the 

raliM  of  the  wheal  in  the  country  which  grows  it,  but  on  the 

>wer  and  cheapness  of  the  modes  which  may  exist  for  trans- 

porting  it.     I  havo  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  exact  prices  w  ith 

reference  to  Um"  carriage  of  wheat  from  St-  I'aul,  the  capital  of 

Minnesota,  to  Liverpool,  but  I  have  done  so  as  regards  Indian 

MS  from  tlM  Mate  of  Illinois.     The  following  statement  will 

low  what  proportion  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of 

growth  bean  to  the  cost  of  the  carriage;  and  it  shows  also 

m  enormous  an  effect  on  the  price  of  com  in  England  would 

illow  any  serious  decrease  in  tho  cost  of  carriage. 

A  lniihcl  of  Indian  com  ai  Rloomingtim  in  lllim.i.  iv,«i  in 
Oct.'U-i.  Igei Hi  c.-rttt. 

In  :;  li!  IO  Chicago 10       " 

Store*** 3      " 

Freight  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo U      " 

Elcrniing.  and  cnnnl  freight  to  New  York 1'J      " 

Transfer  In  New  York  and  insurance :i      •• 

Oirai  freight S3      " 

Cost  of  a  hushel  of  Indian  cum  nl  LivcrjiOol tS'J  <vn». 

Thus  corn  which  in  Liverpool  costs  3s.  10rf.,  has  been  sold  by 
the  farmer  who  produced  it  for  W. !  It  is  probable  that  no 
it  reduction  can  be  expected  in  the  cost  of  ocean  tran-it ; 
it  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that  out  of  the  Liver- 
ol  price  of  3s.  lOrf.  or  f  0  cents,  considerably  more  than  half 
aid  for  carriage  across  tho  United  States.  All  or  nearly  all 
Uin  transit  is  by  water,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  few  years  will  sec  it  reduced  by  titty  per  cent.  In  Oc- 
tober last  tin-  Mississippi  was  closed,  the  railways  had  not  roll- 
ing stock  sufficient  for  their  work,  the  crops  of  the  two  last 
years  had  been  excessive,  and  there  existed  tin-  necessity  of 

idioe  out  the  ooni  before  the  internal  navigation  had  b 
closed  by  frost.  The  parties  who  had  the  transit  in  their  hands 
put  their  heads  together  and  were  able  to  demand  any  price* 
that  they  pleased.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a 
1  ushel  of  corn  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  by  the  lakes,  was  v.  lib- 
one  cent  of  tho  cost  of  bringing  it  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
A.  These  temporary  causes  for  high  prices  of  transit  will 
ease,  a  more,  perfect  system  of  competition  between  the  rail- 
cays  and  the  water  transit  will  be  organized,  and  the  result 
necessarily  be  both  an  increase  of  price  to  the  producer 
and  a  decrease  of  price  to  tho  consumer.  It  certainly  seems 
li  at.  the  produce  of  cereal  crops  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mis 
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pi  and  its  tributaries,  increases  at  a  faster  rate  than  population 
increases.  Wheat  and  corn  arc  sown  by  the  thou-sund  a.-ivs  in 
apiece.  I  heard  of  one  farmer  who  had  10,000  acres  of  corn. 
Thirty  years  aero  grain  and  flour  were  sent  westward  out  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  had  cm- 
Mjr.i  the  prairies,  and  now  we  find  that  it  will  bo  tho 

destiny  of  those  prairies  to  feed  the  universe.  Chicago  is  the 
main  point  of  exportation  north-westward  from  Illinois,  and  at 
the  present  time  sends  out  from  its  granaries  more  cereal  prod- 
uce than  any  other  town  in  tho  world.  Tho  bulk  of  this  pass- 
es, in  the  shape  of  grain  or  flour,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  which 
latter  place  is  as  it  were  a  gateway  leading  from  the  lakes  or  big 
waters  to  the  canals  or  small  waters.  I  give  below  the  amount 
of  grain  and  flour  in  bi  Dived  i»t'>  Buffalo  for  transit  in 

the  month  of  October  during  four  consecutive  years. 

October,  1R58 4,429,055  battels. 

I    •  .'...'.23,448        " 

I860 C.S00.864       " 

IM1  l-»,483,797 

In  I860,  from  the  opening  to  tho  close  of  navigation, 
30,837,832  bnshels  ol  grain  and  flour  passed  through  Buffalo. 
In  1861  the  amount  received  up  to  the  31st  of  October,  was 
£1,969,14'.'  bushels.  As  tho  navigation  would  be  closed  •luring 
the  month  of  November,  the  above  figures  may  be  taken  as 
representing  not  quite  tin-  whole  amount  transported  for  tin- 
It  may  be  presumed  the  52,000,000  of  bushels,  as  quoted 
above,  will  Swell  itsdf  to  60,000,000.  I  confess  that  to  my 
own  mi::  al  amounts  do  not  bring  home  any  enduring 

idc:.  million  bushels  of  corn  and  flour  simply  seems  to 

mean  a  great  deal.    It  is  a  powerful  form  of  superhui-,  s,  ami 
soon  vanishes  away,  as  do  other  superlatives  in  this  age  of 
strong  words.     I  was  at  Chicago  and  at  Buffalo  in  Octobi  t 
nt  down  to  the  granaries,  and  climbed  up  into  tho 
elevators.     I  saw  tho  wheat  running  in  rivers  from  one  vessel 
'  another,  and  from  the  railroad  vans  up  into  the  huge  bins 
1  be  top  stores  of  the  warehouses ; — for  these  rivers  of  food 
run  up  hill  as  easily  as  they  do  down.    I  saw  the  corn  meas- 
ured by  the  furty  bushel  measure  with  as  much  case  as  we  meas- 
ure an  ounce  of  cheese,  and  with  greater  rapidity.     I  Ml 
tainod  that  the  work  went  on,  week  day  and  Sunday,  day  and 
night  incessantly ;  rivers  of  wheat  and  rivers  of  maize  ever  run- 
j.     I  saw  the  men  bathed  in  corn  as  they  distributed  it  in 
I  saw  bins  by  the  score  laden  with  wheat,  in  each 
i  bleb  bins  there  was  space  for  a  comfortable  residence.     I 
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breathed  the  flour,  and  drank  the  1ir.ur,  and  felt  myself  to  be 
enveloped  in  a  world  of  breadstuff.  Ana  tin  n  I  believed,  under- 
stood, tutd  brought  it  borne  to  myself  as  a  fact,  that  here  in  the 
corn  umda  of  Michigan,  and  amidst  the  bluffs  of  Wisconsin, 
and  on  the  high  tabic  plains  of  Minnesota,  ami  Uh  phririea  of 
Illinois,  hail  God  prepared  the  food  for  the  increasing  millions 
of  the  Eastern  world,  as  also  for  the  ooming  of  the 

Western. 

I  do  not  find  many  minds  constituted  like  my  own,  and 
therefore  I  venture  to  publish  the  above  figures.  I  believe 
them  to  bo  true  in  the  main,  and  they  will  snow,  if  i  redn 
that  the  bnreOM  doting  the  last  four  years  has  gone  on  >■• 
more  than  fabulous  rapidity.  For  myself  I  own  that  those 
figures  would  havo  done  nothing  unless  I  had  visited  the  spot 
myself.  A  man  cannot,  perhaps,  count  up  the  results  of  sin  h 
a  work  by  a  quick  glance  of  his  eye,  nor  comim  itb 

precision  to  another  the  conviction  which  his  own  short  experi- 
ence has  made  so  strong  within  himself; — but  to  himself  seeing 
is  believing.  To  me  it  was  so  at  Chicago  and  at  Buffalo.  1 
bono  tb«U  to  know  what  it  was  for  a  country  to  overflow  with 
milk  and  honey,  to  burst  with  its  own  fruit*,  and  be  smotbci 
by  its  own  riches.  From  St.  Paul  down  the  .Mississippi  by  tbo 
shores  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, — by  the  ports  on  Lake  Pepin, — 
by  1^  Crosse,  from  which  one  railway  runs  eastward, — hy 
Prairie  du  Chien  the  terminus  of  a  second, — by  Puuleath, 
Fulton,  and  Rook  Island  from  whence  three  other  lines  mo 
eastward,  all  through  that  wonderful  State  of  Illinois— the 
tanners'  glory, — along  the  ports  of  the  great  lakes, — through 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  further  Pennsylvania,  up  to  Buf- 
falo, the  great  gate  of  the  western  Ceres,  the  loud  cry  was  this 
— "How  shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  our  corn  and  wheat?"  The 
result  has  been  the  passage  of  60,000,000  bnshels  of  breadstuffij 
through  that  gato  in  one  year !  Let  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  statistics  ponder  that.  "  For  them  who  are  not  I  can  only  give 
this  advice: — Let  them  go  to  Buffalo  next  October,  and"  look 
for  themselves. 

In  regarding  the  above  figures  nud  the  increase  shown  be- 
Mroca  the  years  I860  and  1861,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  latter  autumn  no  corn  or  wheat  was  car- 
ried into  the  Southern  States,  and  that  none  was  exported  from 
New  Orleans  or  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  State6  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  have  for  some  time  past 
received  much  of  their  supplies  from  the  north-western  lands, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  this  current  of  consumption  has  tended 
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to  swell  ilie  amount  of  grain  which  has  been  forced  into  t >n- 
narrow  channel  •  !•>.    There  has  beeu  no  aoutl.i  n 

ind  the  sonthoni  a  baa  been  deprived  ofitl 

But  taking  this  item  lor  all  tbat  it  is  worth, — or  taking 

it,  as  it  generally  will  be  taken,  for  ranch  more  than  it  can  be 

.  —the  result  left  will  bo  materially  the  same.    The-  grand 

is  to  which  the  western  States  look  and  have  looked  Bra 

ew  England,  New  York,  and  Europe.    Already  000) 

heat  are  not  the  common  crops  of  New  England.    B< 

I  Lowell  are  fed  from  the  great  western  States. 
Ute  of  Now  York,  which,  thirty  years  ago,' waa  famous 
i  ts  cereal  produce,  is  now  fed  from  theso  States. 

ild  be  starved  if  it  depended  on  its  own  State; 

will  soou  bo  as  true  that  England  would  be  starved  if  it 

depenrled  on  itself.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  were 

talking  of  free  trade  in  corn  aa  a  thing  desirable,  but  as  yet 

but  the  other  day  that  Lord  Derby  who  inay  be 

w,and  Mr.  I):  racli  who  may  bo  Chau- 

Bailor  of  the  Exchequer  to  on  re  stoutly  of  opinion  that 

irn  l:»ws  might  b<  and  ihonld  1"-  maintained; — but  tho 

day  that  the  same  opinion  waa  held  with  r.iiitidcncc  by 

ho,  however,  when  the  day  for  the  i  I 

came,  area  not  ashamed  to  become  the  instrument  used  by  the 

:  repeat     Events  in  these  days  march  so  quickly 

Uiat  they  leave  men  behind,  and  our  dear  old  Protectionists  at 

wdl  have  grown  sleek  upon  American  flour  before  they 

realized  tho  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  fed  from  their 

own  furrows. 

tve  given  figures  merely  as  regards  tho  trade  of  Buffalo; 

must  not  be  presumed  that  Buffalo  U  the  only  outlet 

from  the  great  corn  lands  of  Northern  America.    In  the  first 

flace  no  grain  of  the  produce  of  Canada  finds  its  way  to  Buffalo. 
U  exit  la  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Hail- 
way,  as  I  have  stated  when  speaking  of  Canada.  And  then 
there  is  tho  passage  for  largo  vessels  from  tho  Upper  Lain  -, 
Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Erie,  through  the  Wet- 
land Canal,  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  out  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
is  also  the  direct  communication  from  Lak> 
aw  York  ami  Erie  railway  to  New  York.  I  have  more 
■  the  trade  of  Buffalo,  because  I  hare  been 
enabled  to  obtain  a  reliable  return  of  the  quantity  of  grain  and 
flour  which  passes  through  that  town,  and  because  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  are  the  two  spot*  which  are  becoming  most  fan 
ureal  history  of  the  western  States. 
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Everybody  has  a  map  of  North  America.    A  reference  to 

Kiich  a  map  will  show  the  r aUar  position  of  Chicago.     Il  is 

at  the  south  or  head  of  Lain  Michigan,  and  to  it  converge  rail- 
ways from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  .-in. I  In<ii:uin.      At  I 
is  iound  the  nearest,  water  carriage  which  can  l>c  obtained  for 
the  produce  of  a  large  portion  of  (bete  Sta  ■  igo 

there  is  direct  water  conveyance  round  through  the  lake*  te 
I'.hII-xIo  at  the  foot  of  Lobe  Erie.  At  Milwaukee,  higher  up  on 
the  lake,  certain  line*  of  railway  come  in,  joining  the  lake  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  to  the  wheat-land*  of  Minnesota. 
Thence  thu  passage  is  round  by  Detroit  which  is  the  port  for 
the  produce  of  the  greatest  part  of  Michigan,  and  still  it  all 
goea  on  towardi  Buffalo.  Then  on  Lake  Erie  then  am  the 
■;  of  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Erie.  At  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Eric,  (here  is  this  city  of  corn,  at  which  the  grain  and  flour  at 
transhipped  into  the  canal  boats  and  into  the  railway  car* 
for  New  York ;  and  there  is  also  the  Welland  Canal,  through 
which  large  vessels  pass  from  the  upper  lakes,  without  tran- 
shipment of  their  cargo. 

I  have  said  above  that  corn — meaning  maize  or  Indian  com 
— was  to  bo  bought  at  Bioommgton  in  Illinois  for  10  ee 
fivcpcncc  a  bushel.  I  found  this  also  to  be  the  case  at  Dixon 
— and  also  that  corn  of  inferior  quality  might  be  bought  for 
fourpeaofl :  hot  I  found  also  that  it  was  not  worth  the  farmers 
while  to  shall  it  and  sell  it  at  such  prices.  I  was  assured  that 
fanners  wan  burning  their  Indian  corn  in  some  places,  finding 
il  more  available  to  them  as  fuel,  ihan  it  was  for  tho  mini. 
The  labour  of  detaching  a  bushel  of  corn  from  the  hulls  or  cobs 
is  considerable,  as  is  also  the  task  of  carrying  it  to  market.  I 
have  known  potatoes  in  Ireland  so  cheap  that  they  would  not 
pay  for  digging  and  carrying  away  for  purpose*  of  side.  There 
then  a  glut  of  potatoes  in  Ireland;  and  in  the  same  way 
there  was  in  the  autumn  of  1801  a  glut  of  com  in  the  western 
States.  Tho  best  qualities  would  fetch  a  price,  though  still  a 
low  price ;  but  corn  that  wa*  not  of  the  best  quality  was  all 
but  worthless.  It  did  for  fuel,  and  was  burnt.  The'  fact  was 
that  the  produce  had  re-created  itself  quicker  than  mankind 
had  multiplied.  The  ingenuity  of  man  had  not  worked  quick 
enough  for  its  disposal.  The  earth  had  given  forth  her  increase 
so  abundantly  that  the  lap  of  created  humanity  could  not 
stretch  itself  to  hold  it.  At  Dixon  in  1861  corn  cost  fourpence 
a  bushel.  In  Inland  in  184ft,  it  was  sold  for  a  penny  a  pound, 
a  pomd  I"  ing  accounted  infflelenl  to  BBStaio  life  for  a  day,— 
and  we  all  felt  that  at  that  price  food  was  brought  into" 
country  cheaper  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before. 
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Dixon  is  not  a  town  of  modi  apparent  prosperity.  It  is  one 
of  those  place*  at  which  grout  beginnings  have  been  made,  hat 
is  to  which  tin-  deities  presiding  over  new  town*  have  not  been 
pitious.  JIuch  of  it  has  been  bunit  down,  and  rnoro  of  it 
ha*  never  been  built  up.  It  had  a  straggling,  Htaonditioned, 
oneommercial  aspect,  very  different  from  the  look  of  Detroit] 
Milwaukee,  or  St.  1'aul.  There  was,  however,  a  great  hotel 
there,  as  usual,  and  a  grand  bridge  over  the  Kock  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi  which  runs  by  or  through  the  tow  B. 
■it  life  might  be  maintained  on  very  cheap  terms  at 
Dixon.  To  me  as  a  passing  traveller  the  charges  at  the  hotel 
were,  I  take  it,  the  same  as  elsewhere.  But  1  learned  from  an 
inmate  there  that  he  with  his  wifo  and  horse  were  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  attended  for  two  dollars  or  >?.«.  Ad.  a  day.  This 
tiled  B  private  sitting-room,  coals,  light,  and  all  the  wants 
of  life — as  my  informant  told  me — except  tobacco  and  whiskey. 
Feeding  at  sach  a  house  means  a  succession  of  promiscuous  hot 
meals  as  often  as  the  digestion  of  the  patient  can  face  thai 
.-  I  do  not  know  anv  locality  where  a  man  can  keep  him- 
self and  hi*  wifc,  with  :ill  malerfal  comforts,  ami  the  luxury  nf 
a  horse  and  carriage,  on  cheaper  terms  tluui  that.  Whether 
or  no  it  might  be  worth  a  man'.-,  while  to  live  at  all  at  such  a 
place  a*  Dixon  is  altogether  another  question. 

We  res  because  it  is  surrounded  by  the  prairie,  and 

into  the  prairie  we  had  ourselves  driven.  Wo  found  some 
difficulty  in  getting  away  from  the  corn,  though  we  had  select- 
ed tbis  spot  as  one  at  which  the  open  rolling  prairie  was  spe- 
cially attainable.  As  long  as  I  could  see  a  corn-field  or  a  tree 
I  was  not  satisfied.  Nor  indeed  was  I  satisfied  at  last.  To 
have  been  thoroughly  on  the  prairie  and  in  the  prairie  I  should 
lave  been  a  day's  journey  from  tilled  land.  Hut  I  doubt  wheth- 
er that  could  now  be  done  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  got  out 
into  various  patches  and  brought  away  specimens  of  corn ; — 
ears  bearing  sixteen  rows  of  grain,  with  forty  grains  in  each 
row ;  each  ear  bearing  a  meal  for  a  hungry  man. 

At  last  we  did  find  ourselves  on  the  prairie,  amidst  the  wav- 
ing grass,  with  the  land  rolling  on  before  us  in  a  succession  of 
gentle  sweeps,  never  rising  so  as  to  impede  the  view,  or  ap- 
parently changing  in  its  general  level, — but  yet  without  (M 
monotony  of  flatness.  We  were  on  the  prairie,  but  still  I  f<ll 
no  satisfaction.  It  was  privato  property-— divided  among  hold- 
ers and  pastured  over  by  privato  cattle.  Salisbury  plain  is  as 
wild,  and  Dartmoor  almost  wilder.  Doer  they  told  me  were 
to  be  bad  within  roach  of  Dixon ;  but  for  the  buffalo  one  has  to 
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go  much  further  afield  thai)  Illinois.     The  farmer  may  rejoice 
in  Illinois,  but  the  hunter  and  the  trapper  must  croc*  U 
rivers  and  pass  away  into  the  western  territories  before  ;. 
find  lands  wild  enough  for  his  purposes.     My  visit  to  the 
fields  of  Illinois  was  in  its  way  successful ;  bat  I  felt  as  I  turned 
my  face  eastward  towards  Chicago  that  I  had  no  right  to  bo 
that  I  had  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with 

All  minds  "were  turned  to  the  war,  at  Dixon  a*  • 
Tn  Illinois  the  iiiun  boasted  that  as  regards  the  war,  they  wim 
the  leading  State  of  the  Union.  But  the  same  boast  waa  i 
in  Indiana,  and  also  in  Massachusetts;  and  probably  in  halftb« 
BtrtM  of  toe  North  and  West.  They,  the  Illinoisians  call  the 
country  the  war  nest  of  the  West.  The  population  of  the  Stat 
is  1,700,000,  and  it  had  undertaken  to  turnish  sixty  volunteer 
regiments  of  1000  men  each.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  regiments,  when  furnished,  are  really  full, — absolutely 
containing  the  thousand  men  when  they  are  sent  away  from 
the  parent  States.  The  number  of  souls  above  named  will  give 
420,000  working  men,  and  if  out  of  these  00,000  ore  sent  to  the 
war,  the  State,  which  is-  almost  purely  agricultural,  will  have 
given  more  than  one  man  in  eight.  When  I  was  in  Illinois, 
over  forty  ragbnonis  bad  already  been  sent — forty-six  If  I  re- 
member rightly, — ami  there  existed  no  doubt  wluitever  as 
the  remaining  number.     From  the  next  State  of  Indiana,  wi 
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a  population  of  1,350,000,  giving  something  less  than  3S0, 
in  irking  men,  tbirt y-six  regiments  had  been  sent.    I  fear  that  I 
am  mentioning  these  numbers  usque  ;  un ;  but  I  wis" 

to  impress  upon  English  readers  the  magnitude  of  the  effe 
nude  by  the  States  in  mustering  and  equipping  an  army  wi 
in  six  or  seven  months  of  the  first  acknowledgment  tl 
on  army  would  be  necessary.    The  Americans  havo  com] 
bitterly  of  the  want  of  English  sympathy,  and  I  think  they 
havo  been  weak  in  making  that  complaint-     But  I  would  n 
wish  that  they  should  hereafter  have  the  power  of  complain i 
of  a  want  of  English  justice.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
genuine  feeling  of  patriotism  was  aroused  throughout  Non 
and  West,  and  that  men  rushed  into  the  ranks  actuated  by  th 
feeling — mesa  for  whom  war  and  army  life,  a  camp  and  iiftee: 
dollars  a  month,  wou'd  not  of  themselves  have  had  any  ati 
tion.    It  came  to  that,  that  young  men  were  ashamed 
go  into  the  army.     This  feeling  of  course  produced  co 
and  the  movement  was  in  that  way  tyrannical.    There 
thing  more  tyrannical  than  a  strong  popular  feeling  among 
democratic  people.    During  the  period  of  enlistment  this  ty 
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aony  was  very  strong.  Bui  the  existence  of  such  a  tyranny 
pra  assion  and  patriotism  of  the  people.     It  pot  the 

better  of  the  love  of  money,  of  the  love  of  children,  and  of  the 
love  of  progress.     Wives  who  with  I  absolute- 

I  on  their  husband*'  labors,  would  wish  their  hus- 
bands to  be  at  the  war.  Not  to  eooduoe,  in  some  special  way, 
towards  tho  war, — to  have  neither  father  thin-,  nor  broth' -r. 
nor  son, — oo<  ired,  or  preached,  or  written  for  the 

war. — to  have  made  no  sacrifice  lor  the  war,  to  have  had  no 
apeoal  and  individual  Interest  in  the  war,  was  disgracefUL  I 
sees  at  a  glance  t  In-  tyranny  of  all  this  in  such  a  country  as  the 
States.  One  can  understand  how  quickly  adverse  .stories  would 
spread  themselves  as  to  the  opinion  of  "any  man  who  chose  to 
remain  tranquil  at  such  a  time.  One  shudders  at  the  absolute 
absence  of  true  liberty  which  such  a  passion  throughout  a  demo- 
cratic country  matt  engender.  But  he  who  has  observed  nil 
knowledge  that  that  passion  did  exist.  Dollars, 
chi'.>  '^reas,  education,  and  political  rivalry  all  gave  way 

to  the  one  strong  national  desire  for  the  thrashing  and  crush- 
ing of  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  tin; 
Star*  and  .Stripes. 

When  we  were  at  Dixon  they  were  getting  up  the  Dement 
regiment.    The  attempt  at  the  time  did  not  seem  to  be  proa- 
>us,  and  the  few  men  who  had  been  collected  had  about 
them  a  forlorn,  ill-conditioned  look.     But  then,  as  I  waa  told, 
Dixon  I  I  "-en  decimated  and  re-dccimatedbyfbnner 

recruiting  colonels.  Colonel  Dement,  from  whom  the  regimcut 
was  to  be  named,  and  whose  military  career  waa  onlv  now 
mmence,  had  come  late  into  the  field,  I  did  not 
afterwards  ascertain  what  had  been  his  success,  but  I  hardly 
doubt  that  he  did  ultimately  scrape  together  his  thousand  nun. 
W "\r,  ■!  i  <  yon  go?"  I  said  to  a  burly  Irishman  who  was 
driving  me.  "  I'm  not  a  sound  man,  yer  honour,"  said  the  Irish- 
man. "  I'm  deficient  in  me  liver."  Taking  the  Irishmen,  how- 
ever, throughout  the  Union,  they  had  not  been  found  deficient 
in  any  of  the  necessaries  for  a  career  of  war.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  men  have  done  better  tlun  the  Irish  in  the  American 
army. 

From  Dixon  we  went  to  Chicago.  Chicago  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  city  among  all  the  remarkable  cit- 
ies c  Its  growth  has  been  the  fastest  and  its  suc- 
cess the  most  assured.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no 
i  now  it  contains  120,000  inhabitants.  Cincinnati 
on  tho  Ohio,  and  .St-  LouLs  at  tho  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
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Mississippi,  arc  larger  towns;  but  they  have  not  grown  large 
bo  quickly,  nor  do  lh«Y  now  promise  so  excessive  a  develop- 
in. 'lit  of  eommori  ■■■    Gafongo  may  be  called  the  metropojk 

•riean  00TB  —  the  favourite  ciiy  haunt  of  the  American 
Tin-  goddess  .-seals  herself  there  amidst  the  dust  of  her 
full  barns,  and  proclaims  herself  a  goddess  ruling  over  things 
political  an.l  philosophical  as  well  as  agricultural.  Not  fur- 
rows only  are  in  her  thoughts,  but  free  trade  also,  and  broth, 
ly  faro.  And  within  her  own  bosom  there  is  a  boast  that  oven 
yet  the  will  bo  stronger  than  Mars.  In  Chicago  there  are  great 
'•-,  and  rows  <>f  house*  fit  to  be  the  residences  of  a  new 
Oorn  Exchange  nobility.  They  look  out  on  the  wide  lake  which 
is  now  the  highway  for  breadstuffs,  and  the  merchant,  as  he 
shaves  at  hia  window,  sees  his  rapid  ventures  as  thoy  pass 
away,  one  after  the  other,  towards  the  East. 

I  went  over  one  great  grain  store  in  Chicago  possessed  by 
lemon  of  the  name  ofStorgeaa  and  Buckonham.    It  was  a 
w.  1 1.1  in  itself, — and  the  dustiest  of  all  the  worlds.     It  contain- 
ed, when  I  was  there,  half  ■  million  bushels  of  wheat  —  or 
I .  i  v  great  many,  M  I  might  «ay  in  other  language.    I5ut  it ' 

■  rehouM  that  tbii  groat  building  was  so  remarkable 
but  M  n  channel  or  u  river  course  for  the  flooding  freshets  of 
OOrn.  It.  is  so  built,  thai  both  railway  vans  and  vessels  como 
immediately  under  its  claws,  as  I  may  call  the  great  trunks  of 
the  elevators.  Out  of  the  railway  vans  the  corn  and  wheat  is 
clawed  up  into  the  building,  and  down  similar  trunk*  it  is  .it 
once  again  poured  out  into  the  vessels.     I  shall  1«;  at  Rullalo 


rasa 
tain- 
or  a 


In  a  MOO  Or  two,  and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  more  mi- 
nuii 'ly  bon  this  is  done.  At  Chicago  the  com  is  bought  and 
re  hands,  and  much  of  it,  therefore,  is  stored  there 
for  some  •.pari;  of  time, — shorter  or  longer  as  the  case  may  be. 
Winn  I  vra«  at  Chicago,  the  only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
transit  was  set  by  the  amount  of  boat  accommodation.  There 
n  .ii  not  bottoms  enough  to  take  the  corn  away  from  Chicago, 
nor  indeed  on  the  railway  was  there  a  sufficiency  of  rolling 
stock  or  locomotive  power  to  bring  it  into  Chicago.  As  I  said 
before,  the  country  was  bursting  with  its  own  produce  and 
■mothered  in  its  own  fruits. 

At  Chicago  the  hotel  was  bigger  than  other  hotels,  and 
grander.  There  were  pipes  without  end  for  cold  water  which 
ran  hot,  and  for  hot  water  which  would  not  run  at  all  The 
post-office  also  was  grander  and  bigger  than  other  post-offices 
— though  the  postmaster  confessed  to  DM  that  that  matter  of 
the  delivery  of  letters  was  one  which  could  not  be  cow] 
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Jnsl  M  that  moment  it  was  being  done  an  :i  privnto  specula- 
tion;  but  it  did  not  pay,  and  would  be  discontinued.  The 
theatre  too  was  large,  handsome,  and  convenient ;  bet  Oil  the 
night  of  my  attendance  it  seemed  to  lack  an  audience.  A 
good  comic  actor  it  did  not  t  1  never  laughed  more 

heartily  in  my  life.  There  was  something  wrong  too  just  at 
that  time — I  could  nft  make  out  what — iu  the  constitution  of 
Illinois,  and  the  present  moment  had  been  selected  for  v  i 

institution.     To  us  in  England  such  a  necessity  would 
be  considered  a  matter  of  importance,  but  it  did  not  seem  10 
be  much  thought  of  here.     "  .Some  slight  alteration  prob 
I  suggested.     u  No,"  said  my  informant — one  ot  tin  judges  of 

courts  —  "H  is  to  bo  n  thorough  radical  change  of  the 
whole  constitution.  They  are  voting  the  delegates  to-day." 
I  went  to  sec  them  vote  the  delegates;  but  unfortunately  got 
into  a  wrong  place — by  invitation— and  was  turned  oat,  not 
without  some  slight  tumult.  I  trust  that  the  new  constitution 
«M  carried  through  successfully. 

From  these  little  detail!  it  may  perhaps  be  understood  how 
a  town  like  Chicago  goes  on  and  prospers,  iii  spite  of  all  the 
drawbacks  which  an  Incident  to  newness.  Men  in  thorn  re- 
poos  do  not  mind  failures,  and  when  they  hare  failed,  inst.ant- 

,'in  again.     Tlicy  make  their  plans  on  Je,  and 

who  come  after  them  fill  up  what  has  Keen  wanting  at 
fir»t.     Those  taps  of  hot  and  cola  water  will  be  made  to  run 
by  the  next  owner  of  the  hotel,  if  not  by  the  present  o 
In  another  ten  years  the  letters,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  all  bo  de- 

1.  Long  before  that  time  the  theatre  will  probably  be 
full.     The  new-  constitution  is  no  doubt  already  at  work j  and 

ricient,  another  will  succeed  to  it  without  any  tn 
to  the  State  or  any  talk  on  the  subject  through  the  Union. 
Cliicago  was  intended  as  a  town  of  export  for  corn,  and,  there- 
fore, the  com  store*  have  received  the  lirst  attention.     When 
I  was  then-,  tbey  wore  In  perfect  working  order. 

m  Chicago  wn  went  on  to  Cleveland,  a  town  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  On  Lake  Erie,  again  travelling  by  the  sleeping  cant. 
1  (band  that  these  cars  were  universally  mentioned  with  great 
rust  by  Americana  of  the  upper  class.    They  al- 
ircd  that  they  would  not  travel  in  them  on  any  ac- 
count.     Now  and  dirt  were  the  two  objections.     Tbey  are 

noisy,  but  to  n*  hi  the  happy  .power  of  sleeping 

down  noise.  I  invariably  slept  all  through  the  night,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  noise.  They  are  also  very  dirty, — extreme- 
ly dirty, — dirty  so  as  to  canso  much  annoyance.     But  then 
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i  In  v  are  not  quite  so  dirty  as  the  day  cats.  If  dirt  is  to 
bar  against  travelling  in  America,  nun  and  women  must  stay 
at  hoinc.  For  nr.  1:  I  don't  much  care  lor  dirt,  having  a 
str<  i  c  on  soup  and  water  and  Mmbbiog  I  No 

one  poisOBI  who  carries  antidote*  in  which  lie  ha*  per- 

fect Gull 

'land  is  anntlii  r  pleasant  town, — glcasant  as  Milwaukee 
and  Portland.     'I  adtome,  and  arc  shaded  lv 

ikI  avenues  of  treat    On*  of  (beta  streets  i*  oret  a  mil. 

;  ghoul  Um  whole  of  it,  (ben  arc  tree*  on  eaob 

side — not  little  piutrv  trees  as  arc  to  be  seen  on  tbg  boulev ■ 
of  Park,  but  tpr  eJnu, —  the  beautiful  American  aha 

which  not  only  spreads,  but  droops  also,  and  makes  more  of  its 
aye  than  any  other  tree  extant.     And  there  is  a  square  in 
<  I*  i/.ed,  as  large  as  ltusscll  Square  I  should  say, 

irith  open  paths  across  it.  and  containing  one  or  two  handsomo 
buildiugs.  I  cannot  but  think  that  all  men  and  women  in  Lon- 
dou  would  be  great  gainers  if  tbe  iron  rails  of  the  squares  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  grassy  enclosures  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Of  course  the  edges  of  the  turf  would  be  worn,  and 
tbe  paths  would  not  k  exact  shapes.     lint  the  prison 

look  would  be  banished,  and  the  sombre  sadness  of  tbe  squares 
would  be  reli< 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  tho  size  and  comfort  of  tho 
l»m>tcs  at  Cleveland.  All  down  that  strict  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  they  do  not  stand  COOtlMOUSlj  t'uether,  but  aro  dc- 
i ached  and  separate;  house*  which  in  England  would  rcquiro 
.  m  OF  eighteen  hundred  a  year  for  their  maintenance. 
Iu  tin'  States,  bowerer,  men  oommonlj  expend  upon  house  rent 
•  a  much  neater  proportion  of  their  income  than  they  do  in  En- 
gland. With  us  it  is,  I  believe*  thought  that  a  man  sboidd  cer- 
tainly not  apportion  more  than  a  seventh  of  his  spending  in- 
come to  his  houw?  rent, — some  say  not  more  than  a  tenth.  But 
in  many  cities  of  the  States  a  man  is  thought  to  live  well  with- 
in bounds  if  he  so  expends  a  fourth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  Americans  living  in  better  bouses  than  Englishmen, — 
making  tho  comparison  of  course  between  men  of  equal  in- 
comes. But  the  Kn^li-binan  has  many  more  incidental  ex- 
penses than  the  American.  He  spends  more  on  wine,  on  enter- 
tainments, on  horses,  and  mi  amusements.  He  lias  a  more  nu- 
merous establishment,  ami  keeps  up  the  adjuncts  and  outskirts 
of  his  residence  with  a  more  finished  neatness. 

These  houses  in  Cleveland  Ml  very  good, — aB  indeed  they 
aro  in  moat  Northern  towns  j  but  somo  of  them  have  been 
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erected  with  an  amount  of  bad  taste  that  is  almost  incredible. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  in  front  of  a  square  brick  house  a 
wooden  quasi-Greek  jiortico,  with  a  pediment  and  Ionic  col- 
umn, equally  high  with  tin-  In.-  itself.  Wooden  columns 
with  Gride  capitals  uttnehed  to  the  doorways,  and  wooden 
ped:  over  the  windows,  Ai  i  rule 

are  attached  to  houses  which,  without  such  ornamenta- 
tion, would  bo  simple,  unpretentious,  square,  roomy  residences. 
An  Ionic  or  Corinthian  capital  stuck  on  to  a  log  ot  wood  calk' I 
a  column,  and  then  fixed  promiscuously  to  the  outside  of  an  or- 
iry  bouse, is  to  my  eye  the  vilesl  of  architectural  pretcnoos. 
Lii  i  are  letter  than  this ;  or  even  brown  battlement* 

made  of  morlar.     ¥.■  unerieu  I  do  DOt  remember  to 

have  seen  these  vicious  biu  of  white  timber, — timber  painted 
white, — plastered  on  to  the  fronts  and  sides  of  red-brick  house* 
Again  wo  went  on  by  rail, — to  Buffalo.    I  have  travelled  some 
isands  of  miles  by  railway  in  the  States,  taking  loug  jour- 
neys by  night  ami  longer  journeys  by  day;  but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  while  doing  so  I  ever  made  acquaintance  with  an 
American.    To  an  American  lady  in  a  railway  car  I  should  no 
more  think  of  speaking  than  I  should  to  on  unknown  female  in 
the  next  pew  to  me  at  a  Loudon  church.    It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand from  whence  come  tho  laws  which  govern  societies  in 
this  respect;  but  there  are  different  laws  in  different  societies, 
which  soon  obtain  recognition  for  themselves.     American  la- 
dies aro  much  given  to  talking,  and  are  generally  free  from  all 
mhonU.    They  an;  collected  in  manner,  well  instruct- 
ed, ami  resolved  to  have  their  share  of  the  social  advantages  of 
Id.     In  this  phase  of  life  they  come  out  more  strongly 
than  Knglish  women.     But  on  a  railway  journey,  be  it  ever  so 
long  re  never  seen  speaking  to  a  stranger.     English 

lish  railways  are  generally  willing  to 
a.  They  will  do  so  if  they  be  on  a  journey  ;  bat  will 
not  open  their  mouths  if  they  be  simply  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  between  their  homes  and  some  neighbouring  town. 
We  soon  learn  the  rules  on  these  subjects ; — but  who  make  the 
M  i  If  you  cross  tho  Atlantic  with  an  American  lady  you 
invariably  fall  in  love  with  her  before  tho  journey  is  over. 
Trn  I  he  same  woman  in  a  railway  car  for  twelve  hours, 

and  you  will  have  written  her  down  in  your  own  mind  in  quite 
ruage  than  tliat  of  love. 
And   now  for  Buffalo,  and  the   elevators.     I  trust  I  have 
•od  tliat  corn  comes  into  Buffalo,  not  only 
Chicago,  of  which  I  have  spoken  specially,  but  from  all 
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the  ports  round  the  lakes;  Racine,  Milwaukee,  Grand! 
Port  Sarnia,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  many  other*.  At 
these  porta  the  produce  in  generally  bought  and  sold ;  hut  at 
Buffalo  it  is  merely  pawed  through  a  gateway.  It  la  taken 
from  vessels  of  a  size  fitted  for  the  lakes,  and  placed  in  other 
vessels  fitted  for  tlic  canal.  This  is  the  Erie  Canal,  which  con- 
nects the  lake*  with  the  Hudson  Kivcr  and  with  New 
Tin-  produce  Midi  passes  through  the  Wetland  Canal — the  <a- 
nal  whi  h  couneoU  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes  with  Lake 
trio  and  the  St.  Lawrence — is  not  transhipped,  seeing  Unit 
the  WeUtnd  ("anal,  which  is  less  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
s  a  passage  to  vessels  of  600  tons.  As  I  have  before  said, 
00,000,000  bushels  of  breadstuff  were  thus  pushed  through 
Buffalo  in  the  open  months  of  the  year  1MJ1.  These  open 
months  run  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  but  the  busy  period  is  that  of  the  last  two  months, — the 
time  that  is  which  intervenes  between  the  full  ripening  of  the 
corn  and  tho  coming  of  the  ice. 

An  elevator  is  as  ugly  a  monster  as  has  been  yet  prod; 
In  nneonthnou  of  form  it  outdoes  those  obsolete  old  brnte6 
■ivliit  us,:.!  to  roam  about  the  aomi-aqueons  world,  and  live  a 
in.  ■  •- 1  onoofflfortable  life  with  their  great  hungering  stomachs 

and  huge  unsatisfied  maws.  The  elevator  itself  consists  of  a 
big  moveable  trunk, — moveable  as  is  that  of  an  elephant,  but 
not  pliable,  and  less  graceful  even  than  an  elephant's.  T 
attached  to  a  huge  granary  or  barn ;  but  in  order  to  give  alti- 
tude within  the  barn  for  the  necessary  moving  up  and  down 
of  this  trunk, — seeing  that  it  cannot  be  curled  gracefully  to  its 
purposes  as  the  elephant's  is  curled, — there  is  an  awkward  box 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  giving  some  twenty  feet  of  ad- 
ditional height,  up  into  which  the  elevator  can  be  thrust.  It 
will  be  understood,  then,  that  this  big  moveable  trunk,  tho  head 
of  which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is  thrust  up  into  tho  box  on  the 
roof,  is  made  to  slant  down  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the 
liuililing  to  the  river.  For  the  elevator  is  an  amphibious  insti- 
tution, and  nourishes  only  on  the  banks  of  navigable  *j 
When  its  head  is  ensconced  within  its  box.  ami  the  beast  of 
prey  is  thus  nearly  hidden  within  the  building,  the  unsuspicious 
reaael  is  brought  op  within  reach  of  the  creature's  trunk,  and 
down  it  comes,  like  a  mosquito's  proboscis,  right  through  tho 
.  in  at  tho  open  aperture  of  the  hole,  and  so  into  the  very 
vitals  and  bowels  of  tho  ship.  When  there,  it  goes  to  work 
upon  it-,  (bod  trith  ■  greed  and  an  avidity  that,  is  disgusting  to 
a  beholder  of  any  taste  or  imagination.    And  now  f  must  ox- 
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phin  the  anatomical  arrangement  by  which  the  elevator  still 
detours  and  continues  to  devour,  till  the  corn  within  its  reach 
&as  all  been  swallowed,  masticated,  and  digested.  Its  long 
trunk,  as  seen  shutting  down  from  out  of  lite  building  across 
the  wharf  and  into  tbo  ship,  i*  a  mere  wooden  pipe;  out  this 
\  ithin.  It  ha*  two  departments;  and  as  the 
grain-bearing  troughs  pass  up  the  one  on  a  pliable  band,  they 
p»s  empty  down  the  other.  Tho  system  therefore  is  thai 
an  ordinary  dredging  machine ;  only  that  corn,  and  not  mud  is 
taken  away,  and  that  the  buckets  or  troughs  arc  hidden  from 
fight.  ithin  tho  stomach  of  the  poor  bark,  three  or 

four  labourers  are  at  work,  helping  to  feed  the  elevator.  They 
shoved  the  corn  up  towards  iu  maw,  so  that  at  every  swallow 
he  should  take  iu  all  that  he  can  hold.  Thus  the  trough*,  M 
they  ascend,  are  kepi  full, and  when  they  reach  the  upper  build- 
ing  they  empty  themselves  into  a  shoot,  over  which  a  porter 
stands  guard, moderating  the  shoot  by  a  door,  which  the  weight 
of  his  finger  can  open  and  close.  Through  this  doorway  tho 
corn  runs  into  a  measure,  and  is  weighed.  By  measures  of 
forty  bwhels  each,  the  tale  is  kept.  There  stands  the  appara- 
tus,  with  the  figures  plainly  marked,  over  against  the  porter's 
eye;  and  as  the  sum  mounts  nearly  up  to  forty  bushels  he 
cloaca  tho  door  till  the  grains  run  thinly  through,  hardly  a  hand- 
ful at  n  time,  so  that  the  balance  is  exactly  struck.  Then  the 
teller  standing  by  marks  down  his  figure,  and  tbo  record  is 
lc  The  exai  t  porter  touches  the  string  of  another  door, 
I  the  forty  bushels  of  corn  run  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
measure,  disappear  down  another  shoot,  slanting  also  towards 
the  water,  and  deposit  themselves  in  the  canal-boat.  The  trans- 
it of  the  bushels  of  corn  from  the  larger  vessel  to  the  stnal 

e  taken  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  cost  of  that  transit 
will  I  » — a  faith 

I  have  spoken  of  the  rivers  of  wheat,  and  I  must  ex- 
|dain  what  are  those  rivers.     In  the  working  o(  the  elevator, 
which  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  the  two  vessels  were 
osed  to  be  lying  at  the  same  wharf,  on  the  same  side  of 
ling,  in  the  same  water,  the  smaller  vessel  inside  the 
lar;:  When  this  is  the  ease  tho  corn  runs  direct  from 

the  weighing  measure  into  tho  shoot  that  communicates  with 
the  canal  boat.     But  there  is  not  room  or  time  for  confini 

one  side  of  tho  building.    There  is  water  on  faith 

s,  and  ti  B  corn  or  wheat  is  elevated  on  tho  one  side,  and 

re-shipped  on  the  other.    To  effect  this  the  corn  U  carried 

across  the  breadth  of  tho  building;   but,  nevertheless,  it   is 


tes 


KOirni  am; 


never  handled  nr  nuivcd  in  its  direction  on  trucks  or  carriages 
rci| uiring  the  use;  of  men's  muscles  for  its  motion.     A 
Boor  of  the  building  are  two  gutters,  or  channels,  and  I 
these  small  troughs  on  a  pliable  band  rireulu  |uick{ 

They   which  run  one  way,  in  one  channel,  are  laden 
wfaieh  return  by  the  other  channel  are  empty.    The  con:  | 
itself  into  these,  and  they  again  ]>our  it  into  the  shoot  which 
commands  the  other  water.     And  ti  of  com  are  run- 

ning through  those  buildings  night  and  day.  The  secret  nf  all 
the  motion  and  arrangement  consist*  of  course  in  the  elevaiiou. 
The  corn  is  lifted  up  ;  and  when  lifted  up  can  move  iuelf  and 
arrange  itself,  aud  weigh  itself,  and  load  itself. 

I  should  have  stated  that  all  this  wheat  which  passes  through 
Buffalo  comes  loose,  in  bulk.  Nothing  is  known  of  sacks  or 
-.  To  any  spectator  at  Buffalo  this  becomes  immediately 
a  matter  of  course;  but  this  should  bo  explained,  as  wc  in  Kit- 
gland  are  not  accustomed  to  sco  wheat  travelling  in  this  open, 
unguarde.],  and  plebeian  manner.  Wheat  with  US  is  ansto- 
orativ,  and  travels  always  in  its  private  carria ...  ■ 

Over  and  beyond  tho  elevators  then.-  is  nothing  specially 
worthy  of  remark  at  Buffalo.     It  is  a  fine  city,  like  all  other 
American  cities  of  its  class.  The  streets  are  broad,  the  "bl 
are  high,  and  cars  on  tramways  run  nil  day,  and  nearly  all  night 
as  well 
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BVFFJiVO  TO  XEW   TOKX. 

We  ho8  now  before  us  only  two  points  of  interest  befor 
should  reach  New  York. — the  Falls  of  Trenton,  and  West 
on  the  Hudson  Ever.     Wo  were  too  late  in  tho  year  to  get  up.  to 
Lake  George,  which  lies  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  north  of  AI- 

.  and  i.<.  in  fart,  the  southern  continuation  of  Lake  Champil 
Luke  George,  I  know,  is  very  lovely,  and  I  would  fain  I. as.. 
it;  but  visitors  to  it  must  have  some  hotel  accommodation,  un 
the  hotel  was  closed  when  we  wcro  near  enough  to  visit  it-     I 
in  if.  close  neighbourhood  three  years  since  in  June  ;  but  ti 
hotel  was  not  y<  i  opened     A  vi-itor  to  Lake  George  must be  ver 
exact  in  bis  lime.     July  and  August  are  tho  mouths, — with  per 
hap*  the  yraco  of  a  week  in  September. 

The  holel  mt  Trenton  was  also  cloved,  as  I  wus  told.     But  e* 
if  there  «mre  no  hotel  at  Trenton,  it  can  be  visited  without  ditf 
culty.      It  is  within  n  carriage  drive  of  Utica,  and  (hare  is 
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a  direct  milwny  from  I'tira,  with  a  station  at  the  Trenton 
Falls.  I 'lira  is  n  town  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Hurfalo  lo 
Sew  York  nk  Albany,  and  is  like  all  the  other  (owns  we  had  I  i- 
w«J.  There  are  bronil  street*,  and  avenues  of  trees,  and  largo 
taps,  and  excellent  houses.  A  general  air  of  fat  prosperity  per- 
ndes  them  all,  and  is  strong  at  l.'tica  as  elscwli 

member  to  have  been  told  thirty  years  ago  that  n  tra 
sight  go  far  and  wide  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  williout  find- 
ing a  spot  more  romantic  in  its  loveliness  than  Trenton  Falls. 
The  name  of  the  river  in  Canada  Creek  West ;  but  an  that  is 
hardly  euphonious,  the  course  of  the  water  which  form*  the  falls 
has  been  called  after  tlic  town  or  parish.  This  courso  is  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  am  ilie  space  of  these  two  miles  it  is 

impossible  to  say  where  the  greatest  beauty  exists.  To  see  Tren- 
ton aright  one  must  be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  water.  A 
sufficiency  is  no  doubt  desirable,  and  it  may  be  that  at  the  close  of 
mmi»cr,  before  any  of  the  autumnal  rains  have  fallen,  there  may 
occasionally  be  an  insufficiency.  Hut  if  there  be  too  much,  the 
passage  up  the  nicks  along  the  river  is  impossible.  The  way  on 
which  tl»e  tonrist  should  walk  becomes  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
the  great  charm  of  the  place  cannot  be  enjoyed.  That  charm  con- 
sists in  descending  into  the  ravine  of  the  river,  down  amidst  the 
rocks  through  which  it  has  cut  its  channel,  and  in  walking  np  the 
bed  against  the  stream,  in  climbing  the  sides  of  the  various  falls, 
and  sticking  close  to  the  river  till  an  envious  block  is  reached, 
which  comes  sheer  down  into  the  water,  and  prevents  further 
This  is  nearly  two  miles  above  the  steps  by  which  the 
is  tnaila;  and  not  n  foot  of  this  distance  but  is  wildly 
beautiful.  When  the  river  is  very  low  there  is  a  pathway  even 
beyond  that  block ;  but  when  this  Is  the  case  there  can  hardly  be 
enough  of  water  to  make  the  fall  satisfactory. 

re  is  no  one  special  cataract  at  Trenton  which  is  in  itself 
•ndcrful  or  pre-eminently  beautiful.  It  is  the  position, 
form,  colour,  and  rapidity  of  the  river  which  give  the  charm.  It 
rans  through  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  water  has 
cut  for  Uauf  a  channel  through  the  rocks,  the  tide*  of  which  rise 
sometimes  with  the  sharpness  of  the  walls  of  a  stono  sarcophagus. 
They  are  rounded  too  towards  the  bed,  as  I  have  wen  tho  bottom 
of  a  sarcophagus.  Along  the  side  of  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river 
there  is  n  passage,  which  when  the  freshets  come  is  altogether 
covered-  This  passage  is  sometimes  Tcry  narrow,  but  in  Iha  nar- 
rowest parts  an  iron  chain  is  affixed  into  the  rock.  It  is  slippery 
and  wet,  and  it  U  well  for  ladies,  when  visiting  the  place  to  bo 


provided  with  outside  india-rubber  shoes,  which  keep  a  hold  upon 
the  stone.  It'  I  remember  rightly  there  are  two  actual  cataract*, 
one  not  fur  above  the  steps  by  which  the  descent  is  made  into  the 
channel,  and  the  Other  dose  under  a  summer-house,  near  to  which 
t In-  visitors  rMMtod  into  tlic  wood.  But  thews  cataracts,  though 
In  no  means  despicable  as  cataracts,  leave  comparatively  a  gli: 
impression.  They  tumble  down  with  sufficient  violence,  and  the 
usual  fantastic  <li  -j »•  ■-  i  i  ••  >n  of  their  forces ;  but  simply  as  cai 
within  a  day's  journey  of  Niagara,  they  would  be  nothing, 
beyond  the  summer-house  the  passage  along  the  river  can  be 
tinucd  for  another  mile,  but  it  is  rough,  and  the  climbing  in  some 
places  rather  difficult  for  Indies.  Every  man,  however,  who  has 
the  use  of  his  legs  should  do  it,  for  the  succession  of  rapids,  and 
the  twistings  of  the  channels,  and  the  form*  of  the  rocks  arc  as 
wild  oltd  beautiful  as  the  imagination  can  de'-in\  The  banks  of 
the  river  arc  closely  wooded  on  each  side ;  and  though  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  at  first  seem  to  add  much  to  the  beauty,  see- 
in;-  thai  the  raviuo  is  so  deep  that  the  absence  of  wood  above 
would  hardly  be  noticed,  still  there  arc  broken  clefts  ever  and  anon 
throng))  which  the  colours  of  the  foliage  show  themselves,  and 
Straggling  boughs  and  rough  roots  break  through  the  rocks  here 
Bid  there,  and  add  to  the  wildness  and  charm  of  the  whole. 

The  walk  back  from  the  summer-house  through  the  wood  in 
very  lovely ;  but  it  would  be  n  disappointing  walk  to  visitors  who 
had  been  prevented  by  a  flood  in  the  river  from  coming  up  the 
channel,  for  it  indicates  plainly  how  requisite  it  is  that  the  river 
should  lie  seen  from  below  and  not  from  above.  The  best  view  of 
the  larger  fall  itself  is  that  seen  from  the  wood.  And  here  again 
I  would  point  out  that  any  nialo  visitor  should  walk  the  channel 
of  the  river  up  and  down.  The  descent  is  too  slippery  and  diffi- 
cult for  bipeds  laden  with  petticoats.  We  found  a  small  hotel 
open  at  Trenton,  at  which  we  got  a  comfortable  dinner,  and  then 
in  the  evening  Were  driven  back  to  iJtna. 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  our  road 
from  Trenton  to  West  Point  lay  through  that  town ;  but  these 
political  State  capitals  have  no  interest  iu  themselves.  The  State 
legislature  was  not  sitting,  and  we  went  on,  merely  remarking  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  railway  cars  ore  made  to  run  backward 
and  forward  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  town  must  cause 
■  frequent  loss  of  human  life.  One  is  led  to  suppose  that  cl 
in  Albany  can  hardly  have  a  chance  of  coming  to  maturity.  Such 
accidents  do  not  become  the  subject  of  long-continued  and  strong 
comment  in  the  States  as  they  do  with  us ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
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should  have  thought  that  Mich  a  state  of  thing*  as  we  mw  there 
would  have  given  rice  to  some  remark  on  the  pari  of  the  philan- 
thropists. I  cannot  myself  say  that  I  saw  anybody  killed,  and 
should  not  be  justified  in  making  more  than  this  passing 
remark  on  the  subject. 

When  first  the  Americans  of  the  Northern  State*  began  to  talk 
much  of  Uicir  country,  tl  at  a*  to  fine  scenery  were  coutlucd 

Niagara  and  the  Hudson  River.  Of  Niagara,  I  have  spoken, 
and  all  the  world  has  acknowledged  that  no  claim  made  on  that 
head  can  be  regarded  as  exaggerated.  As  to  the  Hudson,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  so  much  generally,  though  there  is  one  spot 
upon  it  which  cannot  be  beaten  for  sweetness.  I  have  been  up 
and  down  the  Hudson  by  water,  and  confess  that  tho  entire  river 
U  pretty.  But  there  is  much  of  it  that  is  not  pre-eminently  pretty 
aiming  river*.  As  a  whole  il  cannot  lie  mimed  with  the  I'ppcr 
Mississippi,  with  the  Khine,  with  the  Moselle,  or  with  the  Upper 
Rhone.  The  palisades  just  out  of  New  York  are  prvtty,  and  the 
whole  passage  through  tb«  mountain!  from  West  Point  up  to  Cats- 
kill  and  Hudson  is  interesting.  Hut  tho  glory  of  the  Hudson  is 
at  West  Point  itself;  and  thither  on  this  occasion  we  went  direct 
by  railway,  and  there  we  remained  for  two  days.  The  Catakill 
mountains  should  be  seen  by  a  detour  off  from  tho  river,  \V..<  did 
no:  m  because,  here  again,  tho  hotel  was  closed.     I  Mill 

leave  them  therefore  for  the  now  handbook  which  Mr.  Murray  will 
soon  bring  out. 

Of  West  Point  there  is  something  to  bo  said  independently  of 
its  tcenery.  It  is  the  Sandhurst  of  the  States.  Here  is  their  mil- 
itary school,  from  which  officers  are  drafted  to  their  regiments, 
and  the  tuition  for  military  purposes  is,  I  imagine,  of  a  high  order. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  West  Point,  cvm  as  at 
present  arranged,  is  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  old  army,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  army  now  required.  It  can  go  but  a  little  way  to  sup- 
ply officers  for  500,000  men ;  but  would  do  much  towards  sup- 
plying tbetn  for  40,000.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  West  Point 
the  regular  army  of  the  northern  States  had  not  even  then  swelled 
!'  to  the  latter  number. 

u>d  that  there  were  220  students  at  West  Point,  that  about 
forty  graduate  every  year,  each  of  whom  receives  a  commission  in 
the  army ;  tint  about  1 20  pupils  are  admitted  every  year ;  and 
that  in  the  course  of  every  year  about  eighty  either  resign,  or  are 
called  upon  to  leave  on  account  of  somo  deficiency,  or  foil  in  their 
final  examination.  The  result  in  rimply  this,  that  one  third  of 
those  who  enter  succeeds,  and  that  two  thirds  fail.     The  number 
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of  failures  seemed  to  me  to  be.  terribly  large,— so  large  iw  to  (jive 
great  ground  of  hesitation  to  n  parent  in  accepting  n  nomination 
tor  the  college.  I  especially  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  these 
dismissals  and  resignations,  and  was  assured  that  the  majority  of 
tlicm  take  pkea  in  the  first  year  of  the  pupillage.  It  is  soon  seen 
whether  or  no  a  lad  has  the  mental  and  physical  capacities  neces- 
sary for  the  education  nnd  future  life  required  of  him,  and  care  is 
token  that  those  shall  l>e  removed  early  as  to  whom  it  may  be  de- 
(< ■  i  mined  that  the  necessary  capacity  is  clearly  wanting.  If  Uiis 
is  done, — and  I  do  not  doubt  it, — tho  evil  is  much  mitigated.  The 
effect  otherwise  would  be  very  injurious.  The  lads  remain  HI 
they  arc  perhaps  one  and  twenty,  and  have  then  acquired  aptitudes 
for  military  life,  but  no  other  aptitudes.  At  that  age  the  edu 
tion  cannot  be  commenced  anew,  nnd,  moreover,  at  that  age  the 
disgrace  of  failure  is  very  injurious.  Tlie  period  of  education  us 
to  bC  live,  years,  but  has  now  been  reduced  to  four.  This 
done  in  order  that  a  double  class  might  lie  graduated  in  1H<11  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  war.  1  believe  it  in  considered  that  bat 
for  such  necessity  M  that,  the.  fifth  year  of  education  can  be  ill 
spared. 

The  discipline,  to  our  Knglish  ideas,  is  very  strict  In  the  first 
place  no  kind  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  is  allowed  At  West  Point. 
Tlie  law  upon  this  point  may  bo  said  to  be  very  vehement,  for  it 
debars  even  the  \i.-itor-  at  the  hotel  from  the  solace  of  a  glass  of 
beer.  The  hotel  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  College,  and  ns  the 
lads  might  become  purchasers  at  the  bar,  there  is  no  bar  allowed. 
Any  breach  of  this  law  leads  to  instant  expulsion  ;  or.  I  >lnmlil  say 
rather,  any  detection  of  such  breach.  The  officer  who  showed  ua 
over  tho  College  assured  me  that  the  pfwrnca  of  :>  glBM  of  wine  in 
:i  vming  man's  room  would  secure  bit  ivoliiMon.OVen  though  there 
should  lie  no  evidence  that  he.  hail  tasted  it.  He  was  very  firm  ns 
to  this;  but  a  little  bird  of  West  Point,  whose  information,  though 
not  official  or  probably  accurate  in  words,  seemed  to  me  lo  bo  wor- 
thy of  reliance  in  general,  told  me  that  eyes  were  wont  to  wink 
when  such  glasses  of  wine  made  themselves  unnecessarily  visible, 
lit  n  fancy  an  English  mess  of  young  men  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one,  at  which  a  mug  of  beer  would  bo  felony,  nnd  a  glass 
of  wine  high  treason !  But  the  whole  management  of  the  young 
with  tlie  Aim  ri -inis  differs  much  from  that  in  vogue  with  us.  We 
do  not  require  so  much  at  so  early  an  age,  either  in  knowledge,  in 
morals,  or  even  in  manliness.  In  Amerieu,  if  a  lad  be  under  con- 
trol, as  at  Wc-t  Point, he  is  called  upon  for  an  amount  of  lalw>or. 
and  a  degree  of  conduct,  which  would  be  considered  quite  trans- 
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filial  and  out  of  the  question  in  England.     But  if  he  bo  not 
r  control,  if  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  bo  be  living  at  home,  or  bo 
irotn  his  circumstances  exempt  from  professorial  power,  ho  is  a  full- 
fledged  man  with  his  pipe  apparatus  and  las  bar  acquaintances. 

And  then  1  was*  told  at  Wo.- 1  Point  how  needful  and  yet  how 
painful  it  wan  that  all  should  be  removed  who  were  in  any  way 
deficient  in  credit  to  the  establishment.  "Our  rules  arc  very  ex- 
act," my  informant  told  me;  '"but  the  carrying  out  of  our  rules 
i«  a  task  not  always  very  easy."  As  to  this  «Uu  I  ha  1  already 
beard  something  from  that  little  bird  of  West  Point,  but  of  c 
I  wisely  assented  to  my  Informant,  remarking  that  discipline  in 
■iirh  :m  establishment  was  essentially  necessary.  'Hie  little  bird 
had  told  roc  that  discipline  at  West  Point  had  been  rendered  b  r- 
ribly  difficult  by  political  interference.  ••  A  young  ronn  will  bo 
dismissed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Hoard,  and  will  bo  »nt 
away.  And  then,  after  a  week  or  two,  he  will  be  sent  back,  wiih 
an  order  from  Washington,  that  another  trial  shall  be  given  him. 
Tin-  lad  will  march  back  into  the  college  with  all  the  honours  of 
a  victory,  and  will  be  consciooe  of  >  triumph  over  the  .-uperintend- 
ent  and  his  officers."  "And  is  that  common V  I  asked.  "Not 
at  the  present  moment."  I  was.  told.  ':  Bui  it  was  common  before 
the  war.  While  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  l'olk 
were  Presidents,  no  officer  or  hoard  of  officers  then  at  West  Plata! 
wa»  able  to  dismiss  a  hid  whoso  father  was  a  Southerner,  and  who 
had  friends  among  the  Government." 

only  was  this  true  of  West  Point,  hut  the  same  allegation 
i«  truo  as  to  all  matters  of  patronage  throughout  the  I  "nit.d  Slates. 
During  the  three  or  four  last  Presidencies,  and  I  believe  be 
the  time  of  Jackson,  there  has  been  an  organiced  system  of  dis- 
honesty iti  the  management  of  all  beneficial  places  under  the  e<m- 
trol  of  tlie  Government.  I  doubt  wlwtli'T  any  despotic  court  of 
Europe  has  been  so  o  rrnpl  in  the  diatribntion  ol  places, — that  i 
-election  of  public  officers, — as  has  been  tho  assemblage  of 
statesmen  at  Washington.  And  this  is  the  evil  which  the  country 
U  now  expiating  with  its  Wood  and  treasure.  It  has  allowci!  tt| 
knave*  to  stand  in  the  high  places  ;  and  now  it  finds  that  knavish 
works  have  brought  about  evil  results.  Bat  of  this  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  say  somethiug  further  hereafter. 

vent  into  all  the  schools  of  the  College,  and  made  ourselves 

fully  aware  that  the  amount  of  learning  imparted  was  far  above 

'inprehcnMon.     It  always  occurs  to  me  in  looking  through 

of  the  present  day,  that  I  ought  to  I"    lh:-ihkful  to 

person*  who  know  so  much  for  condescending  to  speak  to  me  at 
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all  in  plain  English.  I  aid  a  word  to  the  gentleman  who 
with  mo  about  horses,  seeing  a  lot  of  lads  goin^  to  IfMil  riding  I 
hoii.  But  be  was  down  upon  me,  and  crushed  me  instantly  be- 
neath the  weight  of  my  own  Ignorance.  I  b  walked  me  up  to  Ike 
image  of  a  horie,  which  ho  took  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  taking  off 
skin,  muscle,  flesh,  nerves  and  boues,  till  the  animal  was  a  heap  of 
atoms,  and  assured  mo  that  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  throughout 
was  one  of  the  necessary  stndSeB  of  the  place.  We  afterward* 
went  to  sco  the  riding.  The  horses  themselves  were  poor  enough. 
This  was  accounted  tor  by  the  met  that  such  of  them  as  had  been 
found  lit  for  military  service  had  been  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

There  M  a  gallery  in  the  College  in  which  are  hung  aket 
and  pictures  by  former  students.  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
merit  of  many  of  those.  There  were  some  copies  from  well-known 
works  of  art  of  very  high  excellence,  when  the  age  is  taken  into 
account  of  those  by  whom  they  were  done.  I  don't  know  how  far 
the  art  of  drawing,  as  tuught  generally  and  with  no  apodal  tend- 
ency to  military  instruction,  may  be  necessary  for  military  train- 
ing j  but  if  it  be  necessary  I  should  imagine  that  more  is  dono  in 
that  direction  at  West  Point  thnn  at  Sandhurst  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  that  in  the  gallery  which  was  good  had  boon 
done  by  lads  who  had  not  obtained  their  degree,  and  who  hud 
shown  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  but  hud  not  shown  any  aptitude 
for  other  pursuits  necessary  to  their  intended  career. 

And  then  we  were  taken  to  the  chapel,  and  there  saw,  displayed 
as  trophies,  two  of  our  own  dear  old  English  Hags.  I  hare  seen 
many  a  banner  hung  up  in  token  of  past  victory,  and  many  a  flag 
token  on  the  field  of  battle  mouldering  by  degree-,  into  dint  on 
Komo.  chapel's  wall, — but  they  have  not  been  the  fli 
Till  this  day  I  had  never  seen  our  own  colours  in  any  |> 
cm'  of  nlf-as-scrtion  and  inde|iendunt  power.  From  the  tono  used 
by  the  gentleman  who  showed  them  to  me,  I  could  gather  that  he 
would  have  passed  them  by  had  ho  not  foreseen  lliat  he  could  not 
do  so  without  my  notice.  "  I  don't  know  that  wo  are  right  to 
pal  them  there,'*  he  said.  u  Quite  right,"  was  my  reply,  "  as  long 
as  the  world  does  such  things."  In  private  life  it  is  vulgar  to  tri- 
umph over  one's  friends,  and  malicious  to  triumph  over  one'*  ene- 
mies. Wo  have  not  got  so  far  yet  in  public  life,  but  I  hope  wo 
are  advancing  toward  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  did  not  begrudge 
the  Americans  our  two  Hugs.  If  we  keep  flags  and  cannons  taken 
from  our  enemies,  and  show  them  about  as  signs  of  our  own  prow- 
ess after  those  enemies  havo  become  friends,  why  should  not  others 
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regards  ust     It  clearly  would  not  bo  well  for  the  v 
i  should  always  beat  other  nations  and  never  be  buat<  I 
i  not  begrudge  thai  chapel  our  two  lings.     But  ueveri! 
bi  of  them  made  me  sick  iu  the  stomach  and  uncomfortable. 

an  Englishman  I  do  not  want  to  be  ascendant  over  any  CM 
t  it  makes  roc  very  ill  when  any  one  tries  to  be  ascendant  <  \  r 
.  I  wish  wo  could  aend  back  with  our  compliments  nil  the. 
pbiea  that  wc  hold,  carriage  paid,  and  get  back  in  return  those 
»  flags  and  any  other  flag  or  two  of  our  own  that  may  lx;  doing 
lilar  duty  about  the  world.  1  tako  it  that  the  parcel  Mot  aw.iy 
uld  be  somewhat  more  balky  than  that  which  would  reach  us 
return. 

rhc  discipline  at  West  l'oint  seemed,  as  I  have  said,  to  bo  very 
ere  ;  but  it  seemed  also  that  that  severity  could  not  in  all  cases 
maintained.  The  hours  of  study  also  were  long,  being  nearly 
itinuous  throughout  tho  day.  "English  lads  of  that  age  could 
;  do  it,"  I  said;  thus  confessing  that  English  lads  must  haw 
ED  le*4  power  of  sustained  work  than  those  of  Anicnr.i. 
roust  do  it  here,"  said  my  informant,  "  or  else  leave 
d  then  ho  took  us  oft"  to  one  of  the  young  gentleman's  qunrtcrs, 
wrdcr  that  wo  might  *ee  the  nature  of  their  room?.  Wo  found 
i  young  gentleman  I  p  on  his  bed,  and  felt  uncommonly 

aved  that  wo  should  have  thus  intruded  on  him.  As  the.  Imur 
S  one  of  thorn  allocated  liy  my  informant  in  the  lii.Mribution  of 

day  to  private  study,  I  could  not  but  take  ll  .t  occupa- 

n  ©f  the  embryo  warrior  as  an  indication  thai  the  amount  of  la- 
ir required  might  be  occasionally  too  much  even  for  an  Ameri- 
l  youth.     "  The  heat  makes  one  eo  uncommonly  drov. 

young  man.  I  ma  not  the  least  BUT  Ul  bed  at  tin  exclamation. 
»  air  of  the  apartment  had  been  warmed  up  to  such  a  pitch  by 

hot-pipe  apparatus  of  the  building  that  prolonged  life  to  mo 
old,  1  should  have  thought,  bo  out  of  the  question  in  such  BB 
wepherc  "Do  you  always  have  it  as  hot  as  thtsl"  I  asked. 
B  young  man  swore  that  it  was  so,  and  with  considerable  cn- 
y  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  his  health  and  spirits  and  vl- 
ty  were  being  baked  out  of  him.  He  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
nion  on  the  matter,  for  which  I  respected  him  ;  but  it  had  never 
in-red  to  him,  and  did  not  then  occur  to  him,  that  anything 
Id  l>o  done  to  moderate  that  <lcathly  flow  of  hot  air  which  came 
to  him  from  tho  neighbouring  infernal  regions.  He  was  pulo 
the  face,  and  all  the  huls  there  wen  pale.  American  lads  and 
tee  are  all  pale.  Men  at  thirty  and  women  at  twenty-Jive  have 
I  all  semblance  of  youth  baked  out  of  them.     Infants  even  are 

II 
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not  rosy,  and  the  only  shade*  known  on  the  cheeks  of  children  are 
those  composed  of  brown,  yellow,  and  white  All  «hi*  comes  of 
those  damnable  hot-air  pipes  wi»h  which  every  tenement  in  Amer- 
ica i.-,  rufl  Mad.  "  Wo  cannot  do  without  them,"  they  say.  "  Our 
n  Id  is  so  intense  that  wc  must  heal  our  houses  throughout.  Open 
lire-place*  in  a  few  rooms  would  not  keep  our  toes  and  finger* 
the  frost."  There  L»  much  in  this.  The  assertion  is  no 
doubt  true,  and  thereby  a  great  difficulty  is  created.  It  is  no 
doabt  quite  witliin  the  power  of  American  ingenuity  to  moderate 
tlio  heat  of  these  stoves,  and  to  produce  such  an  atmosphere  as 
be  most  conducive  to  health-  In  hospitals  no  doubt  tins  will 
be  done  -.  i >.- i-l i ; 1 1 . -  i<  done  at  present. — though  mo  in  hospitals  I 
have  thought  the  air  hotter  than  it  should  be.  But  hot-air-drink- 
ing is  like  dram -d i inking  Chen  is  the  machine  within  the  house 
capable  of  supplying  any  quantity,  and  those  who  consume  it  un- 
consciously increase,  their  draughts,  and  take  their  drams  stronger 
tnd  Itronger,  till  a  breath  of  fresh  air  b  fell  to  be  a  blast  direct 
from  lioreas. 

Point  i*  at  all  point*  a  military  colony,  and  as  socb  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Federal  GorenuMatu  separate  from  the 
i .  vernment  of  any  individual  State.  It  is  the  purchased  property 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  is  devoted  to  tho  necessities  of 
a  military  college.  No  man  could  take  a  house  (here,  or  succeed 
in  getliag  even  jierinnnent  lodgings,  unless  he  belonged  to  or  were 
employed  by  the  establishment.  There  is  no  intercourse  by  road 
between  West  l'oint  and  other  towns  or  tillages  on  the  river  side, 
and  any  such  intercourse  even  by  water  is  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy by  tin-  mi  The  wish  is  that  West  l'oint  should  bo 
isolated  and  kept  apart  for  military  instruction  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  purposes  whatever, — especially  love-making  purposes. 
The  coating  war  from  the  other  sido  of  the  water  of  young  ladies 
by  the  terry  is  regarded  as  a  great  hindrance.  They  will  co 
and  then  the  military  students  will  talk  to  them.  We  all  kno* 
to  what  such  talking  leads !  A  lsd  when  I  was  there  had 
tempted  to  get  out  of  barrack*  in  plain  clothes,  in  order  that 
might  call  on  a  young  lady  at  the  hotel ; — and  was  in  conscquc 
obliged  to  abandon  his  commission  and  retire  from  the  Academy. 
Will  that  young  lady  ever  again  sleep  quietly  in  her  bedt 
should  hope  not.  An  opinion  was  expressed  to  roc  that  the 
Should  be  no  hotel  in  such  a  place ; — that  there  should  be  no  fei 
ry,  no  roa<!».  no  means  by  which  tin-  attention  of  the  student; 
should  lie  distracted; — that  these  military  liiuoulnsc*  should  live 
in  a  happy  military  valley  from  which  might  be  excluded  both 


Strong  drink*  am!  female  charms, — those  I  wo  poisons  from  whi.  I 
jrouthful  military  ardour  is  supposed  to  suffer  so  much. 

Iways  seems  to  roc  that  such  training  begins  at  the  wrong 
end.  I  Hill  not  say  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  keep  lads  of 
eighteen  from  strong  drinks.  I  will  not  even  say  tluil  there  should 
not  be  some  line  of  moderation  with  reference  to  feminine  allure- 
ments. Hut  as  a  rulu  tin1  reslminl  should  come  from  the  sense, 
pood  feeling,  and  education  of  him  who  i*  restrained,  There  i*  no 
embargo  on  the  becr-shops  either  at  Harrow  Of  at  O.xford, — and 
certainly  none  upon  the  young  Indie*.  Occasional  damage  may 
accrue  from  habits  early  depraved,  or  a  heart  too  early  and  too 
easily  susceptible  ;  but  the  injur}'  so  done  is  not.  I  think,  equal  to 
that  indicted  by  a  Draconian  code  of  morals,  which  will  probably 
be  evaded, and  will  certainly  create  ■  desire  I'd:-  its  evasion. 

rtl.elese,  I  feel  assured  that  West  Point,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  an  excellent  military  academy,  and  that  young  men  have  gone 
forth  from  it,  and  will  go  forth  from  it,  fit  for  officers  as  far  aa 
training  can  make  mi'n  tit.  The  fault,  if  fault  then-  be,  i»  that 
»  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  institutions  of  tho  1 

id  is  one  so  allied  to  n  virtue  that  no  foreigner  has  a 
right  to  wonder  that  it  is  regarded  in  tho  light  of  a  virtue  by  all 
•leans.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  place  too 
et.  In  tho  desire  to  have  the  establishment  self-sufficient  at 
ail  points,  more  has  been  attempted  than  human  nature  can 
The  lad  is  taken  to  West  Point,  and  it  is  presumed 
iial  from  the  moment  of  lib  reception,  he  shall  ex|>end  every  en- 
ergy of  his  mind  and  body  in  making  himself  a  soldier.  At  fif- 
teen he  is  not  to  be  a  boy,  at  twenty  he  is  not  to  be  a  young  man. 
to  be  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  an  officer.  I  believe  that 
who  leave  the  College  for  the  army  are  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
ind  officers,  and  therefore  the  result  is  good.  But  they  are  also 
young  men ;  and  it  seems  that  tin-  ■■  e  so,  not  in  accord- 

ance with  their  training,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

■other  complaint  to  make  againit  the  authorities 
of  West  Point,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  answer  so  easily  as 
that  already  preferred.  What  right  can  they  have  to  take  tho 
very  prettiest  spot  on  the  Hudson — the  prettiest  spot  on  the  con- 
tinent-— one  of  the  prettiest  spots  which  Nature,  with  all  her  vaga- 
ries, ever  formed— and  shut  it  up  from  all  the  world  for  purposes 
of  war  !  Would  not  any  plain,  however  ugly,  do  for  military  ex- 
ercises? Cannot  broadsword,  goose-step,  and  double  quick  time 
be  instilled  into  young  hands  and  legs  in  any  field  of  thirty,  forty, 
ur  fifty  acres  f     I  wonder  whether  these  lads  appreciate  the  fact 
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I  hiit  they  Are  studying  fourteen  hour*  n  day  amidst  the  sweet 
i  i  i  >  i .  ruck,  and  mountain  scenery  that  tlje  imagination  can  con- 
ccive.     Of  course  it  will  be  said  thai  the  world  nt  Urge  is  not  ex- 
cluded from  Weal  Point,  that  the  ferry  to  the  place  is  open,  and 
that  there  is  even  u  hotel  there,  closed  ngniust  no  man  or  woman 
who  will  consent  to  ItcconM  a  teetotaller  for  the  period  of  hi 
it-      I  must  admit  tlmt  this  id  so;   but  still  one  feds  that  one  is 
only  Admitted  a*  n  priest.     I  want  to  go  mid  live  nt  West  Point, 
and  why  should  1  bo  prevented  T     The  (Jovcmmont  had  a  rigbl 
to  buy  it  of  course,  but  Government  should  not  buy  np  the  pre: 
lieal  spots  on  a  country's  surface.      If  I  were  nn  American  I 
sliould  make  A  grievance  of  this;  but  Americans  will  suffer  things 
from  their  Government  which  no  Englishmen  would  endure. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  West  Point  ll 
there  is  in  good  taste.  The  Point  itself  consists  of  n  bluff  of  land 
so  formed  that  the  river  Hudson  is  forced  to  run  round  three  sides 
of  it.  It  is  consequently  a  peninsula,  and  as  the  surrounding 
country  is  mountainous  on  l»tb  sides  of  llio  river,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined that  the  site  is  good.  The  views  both  up  and  down  the  ri 
er  are  lovely,  and  tlio  mountains  behind  break  themselves  so  as  to 
make  the  landscape  perfect.  Hut  this  U  not  all.  At  West  Point 
tin-re  is.  much  of  buildings,  much  of  military  arrangement  in  the 
way  of  cannons,  forts,  and  Artillery  yards.  All  these  llings  nrr 
so  contrived  as  to  group  themselves  well  into  pictures.  There  is 
no  picture  of  architectural  grandeur;  but  everything  stands  well 
and  where  it  should  stand,  and  the  ere  is  not  hurt  at  any  spot.  1 
regard  West  I'oint  as  a  delightful  place,  and  was  much  gratified 
by  the  kindness  I  received  there. 

From  West  Point  wo  went  direct  to  New  York. 
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I  -rrmnc  it  may  be  received  as  a  fact  that  the  Northern  States, 
taken  together,  sent  a  full  tenth  of  their  Able-bodied  men  into  tho 
ranks  of  the  army  in  the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
JWtil.  The  South,  no  doubt,  sent  a  much  larger  proportion;  but 
the  effect  of  such  a  drain  upon  tho  South  would  not  be  the  same, 
liee*use  the  slave*  were  left  at  home  to  perform  the  Agricultural 
work  of  the  country.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  other  na- 
tion ever  niado  such  an  effort  in  so  short  a  time.  To  a  people 
who  can  do  this  it  may  well  bo  granted  that  they  arc  in  earnest; 
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do  not  think  it  should  be  lightly  decided  by  any  foreigner 
that  they  an:  wrong.  The  strong  and  unanimous  impulse  of  a 
great  people  is  seldom  wrong.     And  let  it  he  borne  iu  mind  that 

caw  both  people  may  bo  right,  -the  people  both  of  North 
and  South.  Ivach  may  have  been  guided  by  a  ju«l  and  noble  feel- 
ing ;  though  each  was  brought  to  its  present  condition  by  bad  got- 
eminent  and  dishonest  statesmen. 

re  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  American  feeling  against  England  BM  licen  very  bitter. 
All  Americana  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  admitted  that  it 
was  so.  I,  as  an  Englishman,  felt  strongly  the  iirjnstica  of  this  feel- 
ing, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  or  endeavouring  to  snow 

!  iO  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  England  towards  tbo  States 
was  the  only  line  which  was  compatible  with  bef  own  policy  and 
just  interests,  and  also  with  the  dignity  of  the  Slates*  Government. 

1  much  of  the  tender  sympathy  of  Russia.      Russia  sent  a 

dng  general   message,  saying   thut   she    wished   the  North 

win,  and  ending  with  some  good  general  advice,  proposing 
peace.     It  was  such  a  message  as  strong  nntions  send  to  those 

are  weaker.  Had  England  ventured  on  such  council  the 
diplomatic  paper  would  probably  have  been  returnod  to  l>cr.  It 
is,  I  think,  manifest  that  an  absolute  and  disinterested  neutrality 
has  been  the  only  course  which  could  preserve  England  from  da- 
sitvi  J  robiike. — a  neutrality  on  which  her  commercial  necessity 
fur  Importing  cotton  or  exporting  her  own  manufactures  should 
have  no  effect.  That  our  government  would  preserve  such  a  neu- 
trality I  have  always  insisted,  and  I  believe  it  bos  been  done  with 
a  pure  and  strict  disregard  to  any  selfish  views  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  So  far  I  think  Knghmd  may  feel  that  she  has 
done  well  in  this  matter.  l?ut  I  must  route™  th:it  I  have  not 
been  so  proud  of  the  tone  of  all  our  people  at  home,  a»  I  have  bMB 
of  the  decisions  of  our  statesmen.  It  seems  to  mc  that  some  of 
us  never  tire  in  abusing  tho  Americans,  and  calling  them  names 
for  hating  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  into  tins  « i ■. i I  war. 
We  tell  ihem  that  they  are  fools  and  idiots;  we  speak  of  tin 
fogs  as  though  there  had  been  some  plain  course  by  which  the  war 

l»ave  been  avoided  ;  and  we  throw  it  in  their  teeth  that  tin  y 
have  no  capability  for  war.     We  tell  tl>em  of  tho  debt  which  Use 

Ming,  and  point  out  to  tlicm  that  they  can  never  pay  it. 

••igh  at  their  attempt  to  sustain  loynlty,  and  speak  of  them 

.is  a  steady  father  of  a  family  is  wont  to  speak  of  some  untliriAy 

;il  wbo  is  throwing  away  bis  estate  and  hurrying  from  one 

>  debauchery  to  another.     And,  alas !  we  too  frequently  al- 
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low  to  escape  from  us  some  expression  of  that  satisfaction  which 
one  rival  tradesman  lias  in  the  downfall  of  another.     '•  Here  you 
are  with  all  your  boasting."  is  whul  we  say.     "  You  wen 
to  whip  nil  creation  the  other  day;  and  it  has  come  to  t 
Brag  U  a  good  dog.  but  Holdfast  ■  a  better.    -l^rsy  remember 
Ifeat,  if  ever  you  find  yourselves  on  your  leg*  again."     That  little 
advice  about  the  two  dogs  is  very  well,  and  was  not  altogether  in- 
applicable.    But  this  is  not  the  time  in  which  it  should  be 
rutting  iL-ido  -light  asperities,  we  will  all  own  that  the  people  of 
Um  Stale*  have  been  and  arc  our  friends,  and  that  a»  friends  We 
cannot  spare  tbem.     For  one  Englishman  who  brings  home  to  his 
own  heart  a  feeling  of  cordiality  for  France — a  belief  in  the  affee 
tion  of  our  French  alliance — there  are  ten  who  do  so  with  re fer- 

to  the  States.  Now,  In  these  days  of  their  trouble,  I  think 
that  we  might  have  borne  with  them  more  tenderly. 

Ami  how  nil  it  pos.-ible  that  they  should  have  avoided  this 
wart  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  cause  of  it,  or  discuss  the  course 
which  it  has  taken,  but  ••'ill  •-imply  take  up  the  fact  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  South  rebelled  against  the  North,  and  such  being  the 
case,  was  it  possible  that  the  North  should  yield  without  a  warl 
It  may  very  likely  bo  well  that  Hungary  should  be  severed  from 
Austria,  or  Poland  from  Russia,  or  Venice  from  Austria.  'Inking 
Englishmen  in  a  lump  they  think  that  Such  separation  would  be 
well.  The  subject  people  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
govern  them,  or  enjoy  kindred  interests.  Hut  yet  when  military 
efforts  are  made  by  those  who  govern  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ven- 
ice, to  prevent,  such  separation,  wc  do  not  say  that  Kusfi 

fit  arc  fools.  We  arc  not  surprised  that  they  should  tiki 
up  arms  against  the  rebel*,  but  would  be  very  much  surprised  in- 
deed if  they  did  not  do  so.  We  know  that  nothing  but  weakne.-u 
would  prevent  their  doing  so.  But  if  Austria  and  liussia  insist 
on  tying  to  themselves  a  people  who  do  not  speak  their  language 
or  live  in  accordance  with  their  habits,  nnd  are  not  considered  un- 
reasonable in  80  insisting,  how  much  morn  thoroughly  would  they 
carry  with  them  the  sympathy  of  their  neighbours  in  preventing 
any  secession  by  integral  parts  of  their  own  nationalities  f  WoaM 
England  let  Ireland  walk  off  by  herself  if  she  wished  It?  In  1848 
the  did  wish  it.  Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  population  would  have 
voted  for  such  n  separation  j  but  England  would  have  prevented 
such  secession  ri  tt  arum  had  Ireland  driven  her  to  the  necessity 

eh  prevention. 
I  will  put  it  to  any  reader  of  history  whether,  since  gavefWMll 
commenced,  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
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mcnt  to  prevent  a  separation  of  the  territories  governed,  and 
whether  also  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour  with  all 
nationalities  to  preserve  uninjured  each  its  own  great  new  and  its 
own  power?      I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  nrgue  that  all 
government*  or  even  all  nationalities  should  succeed  in  tuch  en- 
deavours.    Few  kings  have  fallen  in  my  day  in  whose  fate  1  have 
joiced  ;  none,  1  take  it,  except  that  poor  citizen  King  of  the 
I:.     And  I  can  rejoice  tliat  England  lost  her  American  colo- 
aml  shall  rejoice  when  Spain   has  been  deprived  of  Cuba, 
it  1  hold  that  citixen  King  of  the  French  in  small  esteem,  seeing 
at  he  made  no  tight,  and  I  know  that  England   was  bound  to 
gle  when  the  .Boston   people    threw  her  tea  into   tho  water, 
in  keeps  a  tighter  hand  on  Cuba  than  wc  thought  she  would 
i  ten  years  since,  and  therefore  she  stands  higher  in  the  world's 
ct. 
It  may  bo  well  that  the  South  should  be  divided  from  the  North. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  he  well — at  any  rate  for  the 
North ;  hut  the  South  must  have  been  aware  thnt  such  division 
uld  only  be  effected  in   two  ways  ;  either  by  agreement, — in 
i-hich  ease  the  proposition  must  hare  been  brought  forward  by 
nth  and  discussed  by  the   North,— or   by  violence.     They 
the  latter  way,  as  being  the  readier  and  the  surer,  as  most 
nations  have  done.     O'Connell,  when  struggling  for  tho 
won  of  Ireland,  chose  the  other,  and  nothing  came  of  it.     Tho 
nth  rhos<:  violence,  and  prepared  for  it  secretly  and  with  great 
If  that  be  not  rebellion  there  never  has  boen  rebellion 
iitory  began  -,  and  if  civil  war  was  ever  justified  in  one  por- 
of  a  nation  by  turbulence  in  another,  it  has  now  been  justified 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 

What  was  the  North  to  do;  this  foolish  North,  which  ha*  been 
so  liberally  told  by  us  that  she  baa  taken  up  arms  for  nothing,  that 
ng  for  nothing,  and  will   ruin  herself  for  nothing  T 
When  was  she  to  take,  the  first  step  towards  peace  T    Surely  every 
Englishman  will  remember  that  when  the  earliest  tidings  of  tho 
ping  quarrel  reached  us  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  all 
declared  that  any  division  was  impossible ; — it  was  a  mere  mad- 
ness to  speak  of  it.     The  State?,  which  were  so  great  in  tbth  uni- 
ty, would  never  consent  to  break  up  all  their  prestige  and  all  tin fr 
power  by  a  separation !     Would  it  have  been  well  for  the  North 
then   to  say,  "If  the  South   wish   it  we  will  certainly  separate?" 
\lt. -r  t li :i r .  v.  hen  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  the  power  to  which  he  had 
eclcd,  and  declared  with  sufficient  manliness,  and  still' 
nity  also,  that  be  would  make  no  war  upon  tho  South,  but 
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would  collect  the  customs  and  curry  on  the  goTexnmc:it.  did  wo 
turn  round  and  advise  him  that  he  mi  wrong!     No.     '1 '! 
in  England  then  was  that  his  message  was,  if  anything,  too  mild. 
"  If  be  means  to  be  President  of  the  whole  1  igland  said, 

"  ho  must  come  out  with  something  stronger  tluin  that."  Tbcn 
came  Mr.  Seward's  sjieech,  which  was,  in  truth,  weak  enough.  Mr. 
Seward  had  ran  Mr.  Lincoln  very  hard  for  the  President's  chair  on 
the  republican  interest,  and  was — most  unfortunately,  as  I  think 
— made  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  by  his  party.  The 
Secretary  at'  Mute  holds  the  highest  office  in  the  United  Slates 
mrannt  under  the.  Pre-i'lent.  He  cannot  be  compared  to  our 
Prime  Minister,  seeing  that  the  President  himself  exercises 
:il  power,  and  II  responsible  for  ilM  exercise.  Mr.  Seward's 
simply  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  separation  was  a  thi 
which  the  Union  would  neither  hear,  speak,  nor,  if  possible,  think. 
Things  looked  very  like  it  ;  but  no;  they  could  never  come  to 
that!  The  world  was  too  good,  and  especially  the  American 
world.  Mr.  Seward  had  no  specific  against  secession  ;  but  let  ev- 
ery free  man  strike  his  breast,  look  up  to  heaven,  determine  to  be 
good,  and  all  would  go  right.  A  great  deal  had  been  expat  led 
l'i  oni  Mr.  Seward,  and  when  this  speech  came  out,  wo  in  England 
wore  a  little  disappointed,  nnd  nobody  presumed  even  then  that  the 
North  would  let  the  South  go. 

It  will  be  argued  by  those  who  have  gone  into  the  detail*  of 
American  politic)  that  an  iicccplunce  of  the  Crittenden  compro- 
mise  at  this  point  would  have  Hived  the  war.  What  is  or  watt 
tl»'  Critti  nden  comproiiii-r  1  will  endcavoor  to  explain  hereafter; 
but  the  terms  and  me:min;:  of  that  compromise  can  have  no  bear* 
iiig  B(l  the  subject.  The  republican  party  who  were  in  power  dis- 
approved of  lh.it  compromise,  and  could  not.  model  their  course 
upon  it.  The  republican  party  mny  have  been  right  or  may  have 
been  wrong;  but  surely  it  will  not  bo  argued  that  any  political 
party  elected  to  power  by  a  majority  should  follow  the  policy  of 
a  minority,  lest  that  minority  should  rebel.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
nncnt  more  lowly  placed  than  one  which  deserts  the  policy 
of  the  majority  which  supports  it,  fearing  cither  the  tongues  or 
arms  of  a  minority. 

As  the  next  scene  in  the  play,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  bom- 
barded Fort  Sumter.  Was  that  to  be  the  moment  for  a  peaceable 
separation  t  I*t  us  suppose  that  O'Connell  had  marched  down 
to  the  Pigeon  House  at  Dublin,  and  had  taken  It — in  18lo,  let  us 
say — would  that  have  been  an  argument  to  us  for  allowing  Ire- 
land to  set  up  for  herself?     Is  that  the  way  of  men's  minds,  or 
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of  toe  mind*  of  nation*  *  Tlic  powers  of  tbe  President  were  de- 
fined by  law,  as  agreed  upon  among  all  ibe  States  of  the  1  i.'u,n. 
and  against  that  power  and  against  that  law.  South  Carolina  i 

■  ltd,  and  the  oilier  Slates  joined  her  in  rebellion.  When  dl ■- 
lances  had  come  to  that,  it  was  no  longer  pomibh  that  the 
North  should  ehun  the  war.  To  my  thinking  the  righto  of  rebel- 
lion are  hoi] .  W  here  would  the  work]  have  been,  or  where  would 
the  world  hope  to  be,  without  rebellion  '  Hut  lot  rebellion  look 
til  in  tin'  face,  and  not  blunrh  from  its  own  consequcn 
has  to  judge  her  own  opportunities  and  to  decide  on  her  own 
Success  is  the  test  of  her  judgment.  Hut  rebellion  ran 
rer  be  successful  except  by  overcoming  the  power  against  which 
raises  herself.  She  ha*  no  right  to  expect  bloodiest  triumph*; 
if  she  be  not  the  stronger  in  the  encounter  which  she  creates, 
inst  bear  the  penalty  of  her  rashness.  Rebellion  is  justified 
being  better  nerved  than  constituted  authority,  but  cannot  bo 
ificd  other*  [so.  Now  and  again  it  may  happen  that  rebel- 
lion's cause  i*  so  good  that  constituted  authority  will  fall  to  tho 
£jund  at  the  first  glance  of  her  *word.  This  was  so  tlvo  other 
y  in  Naples,  when  Garibaldi  blew  away  the  king's  armies  with 
•  breath,  lint  this  is  not  so  often.  Rebellion  knows  that  it  must 
fight,  ami  the  legalized  power  against  which  rebels  rise  must  of 
ity  fight  also- 
I  cannot  see  at  what  point  the  North  first  sinned ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  had  the  North  yielded,  England  would  have  honoured 
ber  for  her  meekness.  Had  she  yielded  without  striking  a  blow 
she  would  have  been  told  that  she  had  suffered  tbe  Union  to  drop 
asunder  by  her  supineness.  She  would  have  been  twitted  with 
cowardice,  and  told  that  she  wo*  no  match  for  Southern  energy. 

ild  then  have  seemed  to  those  who  sat  in  judgment  on 
that  she  might  have  righted  everything  by  that  oiki  blow  from 
she  bad  abstained.      Hut  having  struck  that  one  blow,  and 
having  found  that  it  did  not  suffice,  could  she  then  withdraw 
way,  and  own  herself  beaten  T    Has  it  been  so  usually  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  pluck  T     In  such  case  as  that  would  there  have  been  no 
m  of  those  two  dogs  Hrag  and  Holdfast  1     The  man  of  tho 
northern  States  knows  that  he  has  bragged, — bragged  as  loudly  as 
nglish  forefathers.      In   that  matter  of  bragging  the  Hritish 
(  Star-spangled  banner  may  abstain  from  throwing  mud 
ut  each  other.     And  now  the  northern  man  wishes  to  show  that 
n  hold  fast  also.      Looking  at  all  this  I  cannot  see  that  peace 
been  possible  to  tho  North. 

.8  to  the  question  of  secession  and  rebellion  being  one  and  tho 
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same  thing,  the  point  to  mo  does  not  seem  to  bow  nn  argument. 
The  confederation  of  State*  had  n  common  nrmy,  a  common  pol- 

I      Million  capital,  a  common  government,  and  a  common  debt. 
II  .me  might  secede,  any  or  all  nlgB  where  then  n-nnld 

l>r  tli  it  property,  their  debt,  ami  their  servants?  A  confederation 
with  Mi'  U  u  liccii'i:  attached  to  it  would  bare,  been  tint  ply  playing 
at  national  power.  If  New  York  bad  seceded — a  State  which 
stretches  from  the  Atlnntio  to  British  North  America — it  would 
have  Ml  N«W  England  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Was  it 
legally  within  the  power  of  New  York  to  place  the  six  States  of 
New  England  In  such  a  position  T  And  why  should  it  lie  assumed 
tli.it  10  suicidal  a  power  of  destroying  n  nationality  should  be  in- 
herent in  evL'rv  portion  of  the  nation  T  The  States  are  bound  to- 
gether by  u  written  compact,  but  that  compact  gives  each  State  no 
such  power.  Surely  todi  a  power  would  have  been  specified  bad 
ii  been  intended  that  it  should  be  given.  I5ut  there  are  a 
in  poUtlOJ  It  in  mathematics,  which  recommend  thcmselvea  t 
mind  at  once,  and  require  no  argument  for  their  proof.  Men  who 
:nv  not  argumentative  perceive  at  once  that  they  are  true.  A  part 
eunnot  lie  greater  than  the  whole. 

1  think  it  in  plain  that  the  rcmnunt  of  the  Union  was  bound  to 
take  up  arms  against  those  States  which  had  illegally  torn  them- 
selves off  from  her;  and  if  so,  nIic  could  only  do  so  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  her  hand.  Tlie  United  State*'  army  bad 
[iin.  r  been  numerous  or  well  appointed;  and  of  such  officers  and 
equipments  ns  it  possessed,  the  more  valuable  part  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Southerners.  It  was  clear  enough  that  she  was  ill- 
provided,  and  that  in  going  to  war  she  was  undertaking  a  work  as 
t<i  which  she  ha<l  :- 1 i  1 1  to  learn  many  of  the.  rudiments,  ISul  En- 
glishmen should  be  the  last  to  twit  her  with  rash  Ignorance.  It 
is  not  yet  ten  years  since  we  were  all  boasting  tlinl  swords  and 
guns  were  useless  things,  and  that  military  expenditure  might  be 
cut  down  to  any  minimum  figure  that  an  economizing  Chan 
of  the  Exchequer  could  name.  Since  that  we  have  extemporized 
two,  if  not  three  armies.  There  lire  our  volunteers  at  home;  and 
I  lie  army  which  holds  India  can  hardly  lie  considered  as  one  with 

n  hiih  is  to  maintain  our  prestige  in  Europe  and  the  West. 
We  made  some  natural  blunders  in  the  Crimea,  but  in  making 
those  blunders  we  taught  ourselves  the  trade.  It  is  the  IB 
rune  of  the  northern  States  that  ihey  must  learn  these  lesson*  in 
lighting  their  own  countrymen.  In  the  course  of  our  history  we 
lofffered  the  same  calamity  more  than  once.  The  Kound- 
hoads,  who  beat  the  Cavaliers  and  created  English  liberty,  made 
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themselves)  soldiers  on  tbo  bodies  of  their  countrymen.  But  En- 
rUrnl  wns  not  ruined  by  that  civil  war ;  nor  n  the  ruined  by 
ua«e  which  preceded  it.  From  out  of  these  she  came  forth 
wronger  than  she  entered  tbcm, — stronger,  lx :  uorc  fit  for 

»  great  destiny  in  the  history  of  nations.  Tl.i-  northern  States 
kad  nearly  five  hundred  tltousand  men  under  arm*  v.h.-n  1 1  >c  win- 
ter of  1801  ■  that  enormous  multitude  all  cora- 
Btssariat  requirement*  v,~  ipplied-  Camps  and  barracks 
•pang  up  through  tho  country  as  though  by  magic.  Clothing  wua 
obtained  with  a  rapidity  that  has,  I  think,  never  been  equalled* 
The  country  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  fabrication  of  arms, 
and  yet  arms  were  put  into  the  men's  hands  almost  as  quickly  M 
the  regiments  could  bo  mustered.  The  eighteen  millions  of  tbo 
northern  States  lent  themselves  to  the  effort  as  one  man. 
State  gave  the  best  it  had  to  give.  Ncwxpajtcr*  were  as  rabid 
•gainst  each  other  M  over,  but  no  newspaper  could  live  which  did 
not  support  the  war.  "The  South  has  rebelled  against  the  law, 
sad  the  law  shall  be  supported."  This  ha*  l>eej|  tho  cry  and  tho 
it  feeling  of  all  men;  and  it  b  a  feeling  which  cannot  hut 
i  -«  respect- 
W«  have  lteanl  much  of  the  tyranny  of  tlio  present  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  tyranny  also  of  the  people.  Tliey 
save  both  been  very  tyrannical.  The  "  habeas  corpus"  has  been 
suspended  by  tho  word  of  one  man-  Arrests  have  licen  made  on 
men  who  have  been  liardly  suspected  of  mora  than  secession  pi  I 
plea.  Arrests  have,  I  believe,  been  made  in  cases  which  have  been 
destitute  even  of  any  fair  ground  for  such  suspicion.  Newspapers 
ipped  for  advocating  views  opposed  to  the  fit'Iings  of 
tho  North,  as  freely  as  newspaper*  were  ever  stopped  in  r'muce  for 
oppoain;'  A  man  has  not  been  safe  in  tho  streets 
who  wax  known  to  be  a  Secessionist.     It  must  be  at  once  admi  I 

in  the  northern  Slates  was  not  free  when  I  was  titer*. 
Bill  lion  over  been  free  anywhere  on  all  subjects?     In  tbe 

best-built  strongholds  of  freedom  have  there  not  always  been  ques- 
tions on  which  opinion  has  not  been  free;  and  must  it  not  always 
be  to  ?     When  the  decision  of  a  people  on  any  matter  has  become, 
so  to  say,  unanimous, — when  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  general 
as  to  be  clearly  the  expression  of  tbo  nation's  voice  as  a  singlo 
rus, — that  derision  liecomes  holy,  and  may  not  bo  toiicned. 
I'wspnper  he  produced  in  Kngland  which  advocated 
overthrow  of  tho  Queen  1     And  why  may  not  the  passion  for 
t'nioa  be  as  strong  with  the  northern  States,  us  the  pa 

rn  is  strong  with  its?     Tho  Crown  with  ns  is  in  no 
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dnngcr,  and  therefore  the  matter  is  at  rest.  But  I  think  we  most 
mlinii  that  in  any  nution,  lei  il  be  ever  so  free,  there  may  be  points 
on  which  opinion  must  bo  held  under  restraint.  And  as  to  those 
summary  arrests,  nnd  the  suspension  of  the  "habeas  corpus,"  is 
there  not  something  to  bo  said  for  the  States'  Government  on  that 
head  also?  Military  arrests  are  very  dreadful .  and  the  soul  of  a 
nai'mii's  liberty  is  that  personal  freedom  from  arbitrary  interference 
which  is  M-rnillcd  to  the  world  by  those  two  unintelligible  Latin 
words.  A  man's  body  shall  not  bo  kept  in  duress  at  any  rann'j 
will;  but  shall  be  brought  up  into  open  Court,  with  uttermost 
.  in  Otder  that  the  law  may  fray  whether  or  no  it  should  be 
kept  in  duress.  That  1  take  it  is  the  meaning  of  "habeas  corpus," 
nnd  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  HupenioD  of  that  privilege  d< 
all  freedom,  and  places  the  liberty  of  every  individual  at  the  | 
of  him  who  but  the  power  to  suspend  it.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  this;  nnd  itueh  suspension,  if  extended  over  any  long  period 
of  years,  will  rertninly  make  a  nation  weak,  mean-spirited,  and 
poor.     Hut  in  a  period  of  civil  war,  or  even  of  a  widely-extended 

OOantiOO,  things  cannot  work  in  their  accustomed  groove*. 
A  lady  does  not  willingly  get  out  of  her  bedroom-window  with 
nothing  on  but  her  night-gown;  but  when  her  home  is  on  lire  she 
is  very  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Il  is  not  long 
since  the  "  habeas  corpus"  was  suspended  in  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
•heard  arrests  were  made  almost  daily  when  that  suspension  first 
look  etfoct.  It  was  grievous  that  there  should  be  necessity  for 
such  a  step,  and  it  is  very  grievous  now  that  inch  necessity  should 
in  the  northern  States.     Hut  I  do  not  think  that  it  becomes 

Union  to  bear  hardly  upon  dunericans  go  >r  what  has 

Iom  in  that  matter.     Air.  Seward,  in  an  official  letter  to  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington — which  letter,  through  oflki.il  dis- 

:y,  found  its  way  to  the  press — claimed  for  the  President  tho 

i' suspending  the  «  habeas  corpus"  in  the  State*  whenever  it 
aright  seem  good  to  him  to  do  so.  If  this  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  I  think  must  be  doubted)  the  law  of  tho 
land  is  not  favourable  to  freedom.  For  myself,  I  conceive  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  have  been  wrong  in  their  law,  and 
that  no  such  right  is  given  to  the  President  by  the  Constitution  of 
tho  United  States.  This  I  will  attempt  to  prove  in  some  subse- 
ipjofit  cheater-  Bat  1  think  it  must  be  felt  by  all  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  constitution  of  tho  States,  that  let  what  may 
be  tho  letter  of  the  law,  the  I 'residents  of  the  United  States  have 
had  no  such  power.  It  i«  because  tho  States  have  been  no  1 
Baited  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  had  the  power,  whether  il  be  given  to 
him  by  the  law  or  no. 


Ami  th«n  as  to  (be  debt ;  it  seems  to  me  very  .singular  that  we 
-land  should  suppose  tbat  a  great  commerciid  people  would 
be  ruined  by  a  national  debt.     As  regard*  ourselves,  1  have  al- 
ways looked  on  our  national  debt  a*  the  ballast  in  our  ship.     We 
have  a  great  deal  of  ballast,  but  then  the  ship  is  very  big.     The 
States  itao  m  taking  in  baltatl  :ii  I  ntbtr  rapid  rnfnj    and  m 
too  took  it  in  quickly  when  wc  were  about  It.     But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  their  ship  should  not  carry,  without  riiipwreck,  that 
ship  has  carried  without  damage,  and,  as  1  believe,  with 
ft  advantage  to  its  sailing.      The  ballast,  if  carried  honestly, 
will  not,  I  think,  bring  tho  vessel  to  grief.     The  fear  is  lest  the 
ballast  should  be  thrown  overboard. 

roach  I  have  said,  wishing  to  plead  tho  cause  of  the  north- 
ern Slates  before  the  bar  of  English  opinion,  and  thinking  that 
is  ground  for  a  plea  in  their  favour.  Hut  yet  1  cannot  say 
that  their  bitterness  against  Englishmen  has  been  justified,  or  that 
llnir  low  towards  England  has  been  dignified.  Their  complaint 
i>  that  they  have  received  no  sympathy  from  England;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  nation  should  not  require  an  expression 
of  sympathy  daring  its  struggle.  Sympathy  is  for  the  weak  rath- 
er than  for  tho  strong.  When  1  hear  two  powerful  men  contend- 
ing together  in  argument,  I  do  not  sympathize  with  him  v  I. 
the  best  ©fit;  but  I  watch  the  precision  of  his  logic,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  effects  of  bis  rhetoric-  There  has  been  a  whining  weak- 
ness in  the  complaints  made  by  Americans  against  England,  which 
has  done  more  to  lower  them  as  a  people  in  my  judgment  than 
any  other  part  of  their  conduct  during  the  present  crisis.  When 
re  at  war  with  Roams,  the  feeling  of  the  States  was  strong- 
is.  All  tbeir  wishes  were  with  our  enemies.  When 
'idfam  mutiny  was  at  its  worst,  tho  feeling  of  Franco  was 
I  y  adverse  to  us.  The  joy  expressed  by  tho  French  newspa- 
pers was  almost  ecstatic.  But  I  do  not  think  that  on  either  oc- 
casion we  bemoaned  ourselves  sadly  on  the  want  of  sympathy 
jti.iwn  by  our  friends.  On  each  occasion  we  took  the  opinion  ex- 
prw*ed  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  managed  to  live  it  down.  Wo 
listened  to  what  was  said,  and  let  it  pass  by.  When  in  each  case 
we  had  been  successful,  there  was  an  end  of  our  friends'  croak- 
ing". 

Hut  in  the  northern  States  of  America  the  bitterness  against 

ind  has  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.     The  players,  those 

idlers  of  the  time,  have  had  no  hits  so  euro  as  those  which 

have  !>ecn  aimed  at  Englishmen  as  cowards,  fools,  and  liars.     No 

paper  has  dared  to  say  that  England  has  been  true  in  her  Ameri- 
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i  byword 


iin  policy.  The  name  of  an  Englishman  has  been  made  n 
f<jr  reproach.  In  private  intercourse  private  amenities  have  re- 
mained. I,  at  any  rate,  may  bout  that  such  has  been  the  ease  aa 
li  myself.  But  even  in  private  life  I  have  been  unable  to 
keep  down  the  feeling  that  I  have  always  been  walking  over  smoth- 
ered ashes. 

It  may  bo  that,  when  tin  civil  war  in  America  is  over,  all  this 
will  paw  by,  and  there  will  bo  nothing  left  of  international  bitter- 
ness bat  its  memory.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  may 
be  so; — that  even  the  memory  of  the  existing  feeling  may  fade 
nwny  and  become  unreal.  I  for  one  cannot  think  tlial  two  na- 
tions, situated  as  arc  the  States  and  England,  should  permanently 
quarrel  and  avoid  each  other.  But  words  have  been  spoken  which 
will,  I  far,  long  sound  in  men's  ears,  and  thoughts  have  sprung 
up  which  will  not  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  extinguished. 


CHATTER  XIV. 

KKW  YOKK. 

Speakixo  of  Now  York  as  a  traveller  I  have  two  faults  to 
find  with  it.  In  tho  6rst  place  there  is  nothing  to  see ;  and  in 
•otul  place  there  is.  no  mode  of  getting  about  to  see  any- 
thing. Nevertheless  New  York  is  a  most  Interesting  city.  It 
El  i  In-  third  biggest  city  in  the  known  world; — for  those  Chi- 
nese congregations  of  unwinged  ants  are  not  cities  in  the  known 
world.  In  no  other  city  is  there  a  population  so  mixed  and 
cosmopolitan  in  their  modes  of  life.  And  yet  in  no  other  city 
th.it  I  have  seen  are  there  such  strong  and  ever-visible  charac- 
teristiaa  of  the  social  and  political  bearings  of  the  nation  to 
u  hi.  1.  it  belongs.  New  York  appears  to  me  as  infinitely  mora 
American  than  Boston,  Chicago,  or  Washington.  It  "has  no 
peculiar  attribute-  of  its  own,  as  have  those  three  cities;  Bos- 
tOU  iii  Eti  lit'  i-.-it.uro  and  accomplished  intelligence,  Chicago  in 
i:  internal  trade,  and  Washington  in  its  congressional  and 
St4t6  politic*.  New  York  has  its  literary  aspirations,  its  com- 
mercial grandeur,  and, — heaven  knows, — it  has  it-  politics  also. 
But  these  do  not  strike  the  visitor  as  being  specially  character- 
istic of  the  city.  That  it  is  pre-eminently  American  is  its  glory 
or  its  ditgrac-e,—  aa  men  of  different  ways  of  thinking  may  de- 
cide upon  it.  Free  institutions,  general  education,  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  dollars  are  the  words  written  on  •■ 
stone  along  Fifth  Avenue,  down  ISroadwny,  and  up  Wall  Street. 
Every  man  can  vote,  and  values  the  privilege.     Every  man  can 
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read,  and  uses  the  privilege.    Every  man  worships  the  dollar, 
and  is  down  before  his  ehrine  from  morning  to  uight. 

As  regards  voting  and  reading  no  Arueri'-m  « ill  be  angry 
with  me  for  wiving  so  much  of  him ;  and  no  Englishman,  w  hat- 
may  be  his  ideas  as  to  the  franchise  in  his  own  country, 
ill  conceive  that  I  have  said  aught  to  the  dishonour  of  an 
.n.     Bat  M  to  that  dollar-worshipping,  it  will  of  coarse 
:ii  I  :im  abasing  'ho  New  Yorkers.    We  all  know  what 
]y  wicked  thing  money  in!     How  it  stands  between 
us  and  heaven !     How  it  hardens  our  hearts,  and  makes  vulgar 
oughts!     Dives  has  ever  gone  to  tha  dai  il,  whilfl  [jh 
ran  has  been  laid  up  in  licavaily  lavender.     The  band  that  am- 
ploys  itself  in  compelling  gold  to  enter  the  wrua  of  man  has 
always  been  stigmatized  as  the  ravisher  of  things  sacred!    The 
i  is  agreed  about  that,  and  therefore  the  Sew  Yorker  is 
in  a  bad  way.     There  are  very  few  citizens  in  any  town  kuown 
which  under  this  dispensation  are  in  a  good  way,  but 
'•w  Yorker  is  in  about  the  worst  way  of  all     Other  men, 
tin    world  over,  worship  regularly  at  the  shrine  with  matins 
and  vespers,  nones  and  complines,  and  whatever  other  daily 
iy  be  known  to  the  religious  houses;  but  the  New 
Yorker  j*  always  on  his  knees. 

Tlot  is  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  I  bring  against  New 
York ;  and  now  having  laid  on  my  paint  thickly,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, like  an  unskilful  artist,  to  scrape  a  great  deal  of  it  off' 
New  York  has  been  a  leading  commercial  city  in  the 
world  for  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years.     As  far  as  I  can 
its  population  at  the  closo  of  the  last  century  did  not  ex- 
60,000,  and  ten  years  later  it  had  not  reached  100,000. 
80  it  had  roached  nearly  800,000  in  the  city  of  New  York 
•his  number  must  bo  added  the  numbers  of  Brook- 
lyn, M  urgh,  and  Jersey  City,  in  order  that  a  true  con- 
ii   may  be  liad  of  the  population  of  this   Auirrir.-m   DO* 
ilis,  seeing  that  those  places  arc  as  much  a  Dart  of  New 
York  as  Sonthwark  in  of  London.     By  this  the  total  will  bfl 
1  to  considerably  above  a  million.     It  will  no  doubt  be 
admitted  that  this  growth  has  been  very  fast,  and  that  New 
York  may  well  be  proud  of  it.     Increase  of  population  is,  I 
only  trustworthy  sign  of  a  nation's  success  or  of  a 
luocess.     We  boast  that  London  has  beaten  the  otbct 
of  the  world,  and  think  that  that  boast  is  enough  to  cov- 
«t  all  the  social  sins  for  which  London  has  to  confess  her  guilt. 
Vork  beginning  with  60,000  sixty  years  since  DM  now  a 
n  souls;— a  million  mouths,  all  ot  which  eat  a  sufficiency 
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of  bread,  all  of  which  speak  ore  rotundo,  and  almost  all  of  w 
can  read.    And  this  has  come  of  its  love  of  dollar*. 

For  myself  I  do  not  believe  that  Dives  i*  so  black  as  he  is 

ed,  or  that  his  peril  is  »<>  imminent.    To  reconcile  such  an 
opinion  with  holy  writ  might  place  me  in  sotue  difficulty  v 
I  a  clergyman.     (  men  in  these  da>  h 

difficulties  of  this  nature,  linding  it  n 

limy  old-established  teachings  which  narrowed  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  open  the  door  wide  enough  to  satisfy  the  aspi- 
rations and  natural  hopes  of  instructed  men.     Tin-  brctln 
IHves  are  now  so  m  o  intelligent  that  they  will  n< 

ger  consent  to  he  damned,  witliont  looking  closely  into  the 
matter  themselves.  I  will  leave  them  to  settle  the  matter  v, 
the  Church,  merely  assuring  them  of  my  sympathies  in  th 
little  difficulties  in  any  case  in  which  mero  money  causes  the 
hitch. 

To  cat  lus  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  was  man's  curse  in 
A< lam's  dav,  but  is  certainly  man's  blessing  in  our  day.  And 
what  is  eating  one's  bread  in  the  sweat  of  one's  brow  but  mak- 
ing money  ?  I  will  believe  no  man  who  tells  me  that  he  would 
not  sooner  earn  two  loaves  than  one; — and  if  two.  [hi  D  two 
hundred.  I  will  believe  no  man  who  tells  me  that  he  would 
sooner  earn  one  dollar  a  day  than  two; — and  if  two,  tlien  tw 
hundred.  That  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  argument, — ftrtc- 
patribut.  When  a  man  tells  me  that  ho  would  prefer  one 
honest  loaf  to  two  that  are  dishonest,  I  will,  in  all  possible  ease*, 
believe  him.  So  also  a  man  may  prefer  one  quiet  loaf  to  tw< 
that  are  unquiet.  But  under  circumstances  that  arc  the  same, 
ami  to  a  uian  who  U  sane,  ■  whole  loaf  is  better  than  half,  and 
two  loaves  arc  better  than  on*.  The  preachers  hare  preached 
Will,  bat  on  this  matter  they  have  preached  in  vain.  Dives  has 
never  believed  that  he  will  be  damned  because  he  is  Dives.  Ho 
has  never  even  believed  that  the  temptations  iru-ident  to  his 

Ion  have  been  more  than  a  fair  counterpoise,  or  even  no 
much  as  a  fair  counterpoise,  to  his  opportunities  for  doing  good. 
All  men  who  work  desire  to  prosper  by  their  work,  and  they 
so  desire  by  the  nature  given  to  them  from  God.  Wealth  and 
progress  must  go  on  hand  in  hand  together,  let  the  accidents 
which  occasionally  divide  them  for  a  time  happen  as  often  as 
they  may.  The  progress  of  the  Americans  has  been  caused  by 
their  aptitudo  for  money-making,  and  that  continual  kneeling 
at  the  shrine  of  the  coined  goodeM  has  carried  them  I 
Iron  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Men  who  kneel  at  that 
shrine  are  called  on  to  have  ready  wits,  and  quick  hands,  and 
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not  a  little  aptitude  for  iielf-dcnial.  Tlic  New  Yorker  has  been 
to  his  dollar,  because  1"*  dollar  has  been  true  to  him. 
Hut  not  on  this  account  can  I,  nor  on  this  account  will  any 
lishmsn,  reconcile  himself  to  the  savour  of  dollars  which 
pervades  the  atmosphere  of  New  Y<  irk.  The  ars  ctlare  artem 
is  wanting.  The  making  of  money  is  the  work  of  man ;  but  he 
need  not  take  his  work  to  bed  with  him,  and  have  it  ever  by 
his  side  at  table,  amidst  his  family,  in  church,  while  ho  disports 
himself,  M  he  declares  his  mission  to  the  girl  of  his  heart,  in 
of  his  softest  bliss,  and  at  the  period*  of  his  most 
solemn  ceremonies.  That  many  do  to  elsewhere  than  in  New 
k, — in  London,  for  instance,  iu  Paris,  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  I  do  not  doubt.  Hut 
there  U  generally  a  veil  thrown  over  the  object  of  the  worship- 
per's  idolatry.  In  New  York  one's  ear  is  constantly  filled  with 
the  fanatics  voice  as  he  prays, one's  eyes  are  always  on  il.r  tk 
miliar  altar.  The  frankincense  from  the  temple  is  ever  in  one's 
nostrils.  I  have  never  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue  alone  with- 
out thinking  of  money.  I  have  never  walked  there  with  a  com- 
paaioo  withe  it  talking  of  it.  I  fancy  that  every  man  there,  in 
order  to  □  the  spirit  of  tho  place,  should  bear  on  his 

fori  ;  ibel  stating  how  many  dollars  lie  is  worth,  and  that 

liould  In-  expected  to  assert  a  falsehood, 
not  think  that  New  York  hat  been  less  generous  in  tho 
use  of  its  money  than  other  cities  "  ''-it  the  men  of  New  York 
generally  are  *<>.     Perhaps  I  might  go  farther  and  say  that  in 
no  more  been  achieved  for  humanity  by  the  moaisV 

oeuce  of  iu  richest  citizens  than  in  New  York.     Its  hospitals, 
liuns,  and  institutions  for  the  relief  of  all  ailments  to  which 
h  is  heir,  are  very  numerous,  and  beyond  praise  in  the  cx- 
i  of  their  arrangements.    And  this  has  been  achieved  b 
a  great  degree  by  private  liberality.    Men  in  America  are  not 
i  nde  anxious  to  leave  large  fortunes  to  their  children.    The 
Tiro  when  making  his  will  very  generally  gives  back  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  wealth  which  he  has  made  to  the 
city  in  which  he  made  it.    Tho  rich  citizen  is  always  anxious 
that  tho  poor  citizen  shall  be  relieved.    It  is  a  point  oi  honour 
with  him  to  raise  tho  character  of  his  municipality,  and  to  pro- 
loaf  ami  dumb,  the  blind,  :!  i   mtd,  the  idiots,  the 
ud  the  incurabl  have  such  alleviation  in  their  mis- 

ts skill  and  kin  rd. 

he  New  Yorker  a  hugger-mugger  with  his  money. 
es  not  hide  up  his  dollar*  in  old  stockings  and  keep  rolls 
of  gold  in  hidden  pots.     Ho  does  not  even  [nvott  it  where  it 
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will  not  grow  but  only  produce  small  though  sure  frnii.     lie 
buildl  son  iMl  largely,  he  spreads  himself  in 

to  the  extent  of  bis  wing*, — and  Ml  seldom  somewhat  further. 
He  scatters  his  wealth  broadcast  over  strange  fields,  trusting 
that  it  may  grow  with  an  increase  of  an  hundred-fold,  but  bold 
to  ban:  IMICN  should  the  strange  field  prove  itself  barren, 
regret  at  losing  his  money  is  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  bis  desire  to  niake  it.  In  this  there  is  a  living  spirit  which 
to  iiu!  divests  the  dollar-worshipping  idolatry  of  something  of 
its  ugliness.    The  hand  when  closed  on  the  gold  is  instant  ly 

The  idolator  is  anxious  to  get,  but  ho  is  snxio 
also  to  spend.     lie  is  energetic  t<>  the  last,  and  has  no  coi 
with  his  stock  unless  it  breeds  with  transatlantic  rapidit; 
procreation. 

So  much  I  say,  being  anxious  to  scrape  off  some  of  that  daub 
of  black  paint  with  which  I  have  smeared  the  face  of  my  New 
Yorker;  but  not  desiring  to  scrape  it  all  off.  For  myi 
do  not  love  to  live  amidst  the  clink  of  gold,  and  never  have  " 
good  time,"  as  the  Americans  say,  wheu  the  price  of  aha: 
aud  percentages  come  up  iu  conversation.  That  state  of  meu 
minds  here  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  tends,  I  thin! 
to  make  New  York  disagreeable.  A  stranger  there  who  h 
no  great  iuterest  in  percentages  soon  finds  himself  anxious 
escape.  By  degrees  he  poroeives  that  he  is  out  of  bis  element, 
and  had  better  go  away.  He  calls  at  the  bank,  and  when  he 
shows  himself  ignorant  as  to  the  price  at  which  his  sovereigns 
should  be  done,  ho  is  conscious  that  he  is  ridiculous.  Ho  is 
like  a  man  who  goes  out  hunting  for  the  first  time  at  forty  years 
of  age.  He  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  place,  and  is  anx- 
ious to  get  out  of  it.  Such  was  my  experience  of  New  York, 
at  each  of  the  visits  that  I  paid  to  it. 

Baft  yet,  1  say  again,  no  other  American  eHy  is  so  intensely 
American  as  New  York.  It  in  generally  considered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  the  Yankees  properly  so  oafli 
liavc  tbo  American  characteristics  of  physiognomy  in  the  full- 
est degree.  The  lantern  Java,  the  thia  and  lithe  body,  the  dry 
face  oh  which  there  has  been  no  tint  of  the  rose  sinee  the  baby's 
long-clothes  were  first  abandoned,  the  harsh,  thick  hair,  tbo  thin 
lips,  tho  intelligent  eyes,  the  sharp  voice  with  the  nasal  twang 
— not  altogether  harsh,  though  sharp  and  nasal, — all  these 
arc  supposed  to  belong  especially  to  tho  Yankee.  Perfa 
was  so  once,  but  at  present  they  are,  I  think,  more  unive 
common  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  States. 
Go  to  Wall  Street,  the  front  of  the  Astor  House,  and  the 
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gioo*  about  Trinity  Church,  and  you  will  find  them  in  their 
i  ion. 

What  circumstances  of  blood  or  food,  of  early  habit  or  sub- 
sequent education,  have  created  for  the  latter-day  American 
bis  present  physiognomy?  It  is  as  completely  marked,  as 
much  his  own,  as  is  that  of  any  nice  under  the  sun  that  has 
bred  in  and  in  for  centuries.  But  the  American  owns  a  more 
mixed  blood  than  any  other  race  known.  The  chief  stock  is 
English,  which  is  itself  so  mixed  that  DO  man  can  trace  its  ram- 
ifications. With  this  arc  mingled  the  bloods  of  In  I:. ml,  llol- 
land,  France,  Sweden,  tad  Germany.  AH  this  has  bean  done- 
bin  but  a  few  year*,  so  that  the  American  may  be  said  to 
have  no  claim  to  any  national  type  of  face.  Nevertheless,  no 
man  has  a  type  of  face  so  clearly  national  as  the  American.  He 
••acknowledged  by  it.  all  over  the  continent  of  Euro]>e,  mid  mi 
his  own  side  of  the  water  is  gratified  by  knowing  that  ho  Is 

.  t-r  mistaken  for  hia  English  visitor,  f  think  it  comes  from 
the  hot-air  pipe*  and  from  dollar  worship.  In  the  Jesuit  his 
mode  of  dealing  w  ith  things  <li\  ine  bus  given  a  peculiar  cast  of 
ind  why  should  not  the  American  be  similarly 
moulded  by  his  special  aspirations?  Aa  to  the  hot-air  pipes, 
i  here  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  is  to  be  charged 
the  murder  of  all  rosy  cheeks  throughout  the  States.  If  tho 
effect  was  to  be  noticed  simply  in  tho  dry  faces  of  the  men 
■hoot  Wall  Street,  I  should  be  very  indifferent  to  the  matter. 
Hut  the  young  Indies  of  Fifth  Avonun  are  in  the  same  category. 
The  very  pith  and  marrow  of  life  is  baked  out  of  their  young 
bones  by  the  hot-air  chambers  to  which  they  are  uecustomed. 
Hot  air  is  the  great  destroyer  of  American  beauty. 

In  saving  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  in  New  York;  I 
have  also  said  that  then-  is  no  way  of  seeing  Unit  little.  My 
Assertion  amounts  to  this, — that  there  are  no  cabs.  To  the 
reading  world  at  large  this  mav  not  seem  to  be  orach,  but  let 
the  reading  world  go  to  New  York,  and  it  will  lind  out  how 
h  the  deficiency  means.  In  London,  in  Paris,  in  Florence, 
in  Home,  in  the  Havana,  or  at  Qrand  Cairo,  the  cab-driver  or 
attendant  does  not  merely  drive  the  cab  or  belabour  the  donk- 
i-iit  be  is  the  visitor's  easiest  and  cheapest  guide.  In  Lon- 
ger, Westminster  Abbey,  and  Madame  TttRHrad, 
i  I  iy  the  stranger  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without 

bought,  because  the  cab-driver  knows  tho  whereabouts  and 
the  way.     Space  is  moreover  annihilated,  and  the  huge  distances 

I  he  English  metropolis  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  mor- 
tal power.     Hut  in  New  York  there  is  no  snob,  institution. 
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Id  New  York  there  aro  street  omnibuses  m  we  have, — there 
aro  6trcct  cars  such  as  last  year  we  declined  to  have, — and 
(hen  aro  very  i  I    public  carriages;  but  DOM  of  I 

E'vc  vou  the  accommodation  of  a  cab,  nor  can  all  of  them  com- 
dou  do  so.   The  omnibuses,  though  elean  and  excellent. 
to  dm  rory  unintelligible.    They  Sure  no  conductor  10  them. 
To  know  their  different  lines  and  usages  a  tuau  should 
made  a  eel  idy  of  tbo  city.    To  those  going  up  mid 

down  Broadway  I  became  accustomed,  but  in  them  1  woe 

ijuitc  at  my  ease.    The  money  has  to  be  paid  through  a 

little  hole  behind  the  driver's  back,  and  should,  as  I  learned  at 

I  aid  immediately  on  entrance.     But  in  getting  up  to 

do  this  I  always  stumbled  about,  and  it  would  happen  that 

with  considerable  difficulty  I  had  settled  ray  own  ac- 
count, two  or  three  ladies  would  cuter,  and  would  hand  me, 
without  a  word,  some  coins  with  which  I  had  no  lifelong  fa- 
milial-ity  in  order  that  I  might  go  through  tho  6amo  ceremony 
on  their  account-  Tho  change  I  would  usually  drop  into  the 
straw,  and  then  there  woulu  arise  troublo  and  unbappineaa. 

e  I  became  aware  of  that  law  as  to  instant  payment,  bells 
used  to  1h-  MDg  at  DM  whii'h  made  DM  uneasy.  I  knew  I  was 
not  bebnviag  as  a  citizen  should  lx-have,  but  could  not  compass 
tho  exact  points  of  mv  delinquency.     And  then  when  I  di 

■ape,  tlve  door  being  strapped  up  lijrht,  I  would  halloo 
vainly  at  the  driver  through  the  little  hole;  whereas,  had  I 
known  my  dutv,  I  should  MTO  rang  a  bell,  or  pulled  a  strap, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  omnibus  in  question.  In  a 
mouth  or  two  all  tln-so  things  may  possibly  Iks  learned; — bat 
tho  visitor  requires  bk  facilities  for  locomotion  at  tho  first  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance  into  tho  city.  1  hoard  it  asserted  by  a 
lecturer  in  Boston,  Mr.  Wendell  Phillip*,  whose  name  is  there 
a  household  word,  that  citiwnis  of  tho  United  States  carried 
brains  in  their  liugers  as  well  M  in  their  heads,  whereas  "com- 
mon people,"  by  which  Mr.  Phillips  intended  to  designate  tho 
remnant  of  mankind  beyond  the  United  States,  were  blessed 
with  no  anob  extended  cerebral  development.  Having  OOM 
learned  this  fact  from  Mr.  Phillips,  I  understood  why  )t  waa 
that  a  New  York  omnibus  should  bo  so  disagreeablo  to  me, 
and  at  tho  same  time  so  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  Now 
Yorkers. 

And  then  there  are  street  cars  —  very  long  omnibuses  — 
which  run  on  rail*  but   an;  dragged   by  horses.     They   aro 
oapable  of  holding  forty  passengers  each,  and  as  Car  as  n 
perioooe  goes  carry  an  "average  load  of  sixty.    Tho  faro  of  tho 
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omnibus  is  six  cents  or  three  pence.  That  of  the  street  00  five 
cents  or  two  pence  half-penny.  They  run  along  the  different 
avenues,  taking  the  length  of  the  city.  In  the  upper  or  now 
!  of  the  town  their  course  is  simple  enough,  but  as  they  de- 
scend to  the  Bowery,  Peokalin,  and  Pearl  NNM,  nothing  oad 
be  conceived  more  difficult  or  devious  than  their  courses.  The 
Broadway  omnibus,  on  Um  other  hand,  is  a  straightforward 
honest  vehicle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  becoming,  how- 
over,  dangerous  and  miscellaneous  when  it  ascends  to  Union 
Square  and  the  vicinities  of  fashionable  lift. 

The  street  cars  are  manned  with  conductors,  and  therefore 
a»  free  from  many  n!' 1 1:  i  perils  of  the  omnibus,  btri  they  have' 
jwrils  of  their  own.     They  are  always  quid-  full.     B*  thai  I 
mean  tii.it  ever*  neat  is  orowded,  that  there  is  a  double  row 
i  and  women  standing  down  the  Centre,  .mid  that  the 
driver's  platform  in  front  is  full,  and  also  the  conductors  pi :it- 
.  form  behind.    That  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  street  ear  Ed 
Third  Avenue.     You,  as  a  stranger  in  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  wish  to  be  pot  down  at,  let  us  say,  89th  Street.     In  the 
map  of  New  York  now  before  me  the  efOM  meets  running 
from  east  to  west  arc  numbered  np  northwards  as  far  as  154th 
Street.     It  is  quite  useless  for  vou  to  give  the  number  as  yon 
enter.     Even  an  American  conductor,  with  brains  all  over  him, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  accommodate,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
these  men,  cannot  remember.    You  are  left  therefore  in  misery 
to  calculate  the  numbor  of  the  street  as  you  move  along,  vain- 
endeavouring  through  the  misty  glass  to  decipher  the  small 
numbers  which  after  a  day  or  two  yon  perceive  to  be  Written 
on  tbe  lamp  pests. 

But  I  soon  gave  up  all  attempts  at  keeping  a  scat  in  OB 
these  ears.      It  became  mv  practice  to  sit  down  on  the  OQl 

i  rail  behind,  and  as  the  conductor  generally  sat  in  my  lap 
I  was  in  a  measure  protected.  As  for  the  inside  of  these  whi- 
le, the  women  of  New  York,  were,  I  must  confess,  too  much 
for  hk.  I  would  no  sooner  place  myself  on  a  seat,  than  I  would 
bo  called  on  by  a  mute,  unexpressive,  but  still  impressive  stare 
into  my  face,  to  surrender  my  place.  From  cowardice  if  not 
from  gallantry  I  would  always  obey ;  and  as  this  led  to  discom- 
fort and  an  irritated  spirit,  I  preferred  nursing  the  conductor 
on  the  hard  bar  in  the  rear. 

And  here  if  I  seem  to  say  a  word  against  women  in  America, 
I  1k«b:  that  it  may  be  understood  that  I  say  that  word  only 
against  a  certain  class;  and  even  as  to  that  elan  I  admit  that 
tbey  are  respectable,  intelligent,  and,  as  I  believe,  iadust 
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Their  manners,  however,  are  to  me  more  odious  than  those  of 
any  other  human  beings  that  I  ever  met  Nor  can 

I  go  on  with  that  whrah  I  have  to  say  without  carrying  my 
apology  further,  hitt  pereliaticc  I  should  he  misunderstood  by 
si-inn-  rMBSrioaa  women  whom  I  would  not  only  exclude  from 
my  censure.  l>ut  would  iuelude  in  the  very  wannest  culogium 
which  words  of  mine  could  express  as  to  uaU 

K  \  v,  li.'in  I  hive  and  admire  the  most.  I  have  known,  do  know, 
and  mean  to  continue  to  know  as  far  as  in  me  may  lie,  AjBM 

Indies  as  bright,  as  beautiful,  as  graceful,  aa  sweet,  as  mor» 
til  limits  for  brightness,  beauty,  grace,  and  sweetness  will  p«v 
mil.  They  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  by  whatever 
humus  tin .y  may  have  becoino  aristocrats.  In  America  one 
not  inquire  as  to  their  birth,  their  training,  or  their  old 
names.  The  fact  of  their  aristocratic  power  come*  out  in  every 
wi.nl  ami  took.  It  is  not  only  so  with  those  who  have  travelled 
or  with  those  who  are  rich.  I  have  found  female  aristocrats 
with  families  anil  slender  means,  who  have  as  ye'.  m:ulo  no 
grand  tour  across  the  ocean.  These  women  are  charming  bc- 
\ ond  expression.  It  is  not  only  their  beauty.  Had  he  been 
■Ji  pairing  of  such,  Wendell  Phillips  would  have  been  right  in 
faying  that  they  have  brains  all  over  them.  So  much  for  those 
who  km  bright  and  Imnliflll.  who  are  graceful  and  sweet! 
And  now  a  word  as  to  those  who  to  me  are  neither  bright 
nor  beautiful;  and  who  can  be  to  none  either  graceful  or 
sweet. 

It  is  a  hard  task  that  of  speaking  ill  of  any  woman,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  praise  incurs 
the  duty  of  dispraising  also  where  dispraise  is,  or  to  him  seems 
to  be,  deserved.  The  trade  of  a  novelist  is  very  much  that  of 
describing  the  softness,  sweetness,  and  loving  dispositions  of 
women;  and  this  he  does,  copying  as  best  he  can  from  Data 
But  if  he  only  sings  of  that  which  is  svwt,  whereas  that  which 
is  not  sweet  too  frequently  presents  itself,  his  song  will  in  the 
end  be  untrue  and  ridiculous.  Women  are  entitled  to  much 
observance  from  men,  but  they  arc  entitled  to  no  observance 
■  hich  is  incompatible  with  truth.  Women,  by  the  conventional 
laws  of  society,  arc  allowed  to  exact  much  from  men,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  exact  nothing  for  which  they  shnnld  not  maka 
some  adequate  return.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  k:: 
spirit  before  the  grace  and  weakness  of  a  woman,  bnt  it  is  not 
w  ell  that  he  should  kneel  either  in  spirit  or  body  if  there  be 
neither  glSOl  or  weakness.  A  man  should  yield  everything  to 
a  woman  for  a  word,  for  a  smile, — to  one  look  of 'entreaty 
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Bat  if  there  he  no  look  of  entreaty,  no  word,  no  smile,  I  do 
not  see  '■'■  i  ailed  upon  to  yield  mm  h. 

The  happy  privilege*  with  wbioh  woman  are  at  present 
blessed,  have  eome  to  them  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  That 
spirit  has  (aught  men  to  endure  in  order  that  WOmw  may  bo 
at  their  case;  and  has  •generally  taught  women  to  accent  the 
ease  bestowed  on  them  with  grace  and  thank  fulness.  Kut  in 
America  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  sank  deeper  among  men  than 
it  ha*  among  women.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  that 
country  material  well-being  and  education  are  more  extended 
than  with  us;  and  that,  therefore,  men  there  have  learned  to 
valrous  who  with  ns  have  hardly  progressed  so  far.  The 
I'  men  to  women  throughout  the  States  is  always  gra- 
cious. They  have  learned  the  lesson.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  women  have  not  advanced  as  far  as  the  men  have  done, 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  perception  of  the  privileges 
which  chivalry  gives  them,  but  no  perception  of  that  return 
ralry  demands  from  them.  Woman  of  the  class  to 
khich  I  alludo  arc  always  talking  of  their  right:  ;  but  teem  to 
have  n  most  indifferent  idea  of  their  ili:tn-..  They  havo  no 
Hcrup  iodine  from  men  everything  that  |  mm  Can  be 

ailed  on  to  relinquish  in  a  woman's  behalf,  bat  they  da  M 
rithout  any  of  tliat  grace  which  turns  the  demand  made  into 
i  favour  conferred. 
I  have  aeen  much  of  this  in  various  cities  of  America,  but 
.  more  of  it  in  New  York  than  elsewhere.  I  have  heard 
young  Americana  complain  of  it,  swearing  that  tliey  must 
change  the  whole  tenor  of  their  habits  towards  women.  I 
have  heard  American  ladies  speak  of  it  with  loathing  and  dis- 
gust. For  myeelf,  I  have  entertained  on  sundry  occasions  that 
sort  of  feeling  for  an  American  worn  in  which  the  close  vi>.  ink) 
of  an  unclean  animal  prodnces.  I  have  spoken  of  this  with  ref- 
erence to  street  cars,  because  in  no  position  of  life  does  an  un- 
fortunate man  become  more  liable  to  these  anti-feminine  atroc- 
ities than  in  the  centre  of  one  of  these  vehicles.  The  woman, 
as  she  enters,  drags  after  her  a  misshapen,  duly  mas*  of  battered 
wirework,  which  she  calls  her  crinoline,  and  which  adds  as 
to  her  grace  and  comfort  as  a  log  of  wood  does  to  a  doaa> 
when  tied  to  the  animal's  leg  in  a  paddock.  Of  this  alio 
Ices  much  heed,  not  managing  it  so  that  it  may  be  OOavOTOd 
op  tho  carriage  with  6omc  decency,  but  striking  it  about  against 
men'-  i  heaving  it  with  violence  over  peopl 

of  a  real  woman's  dress  is  in  itself  delicate ;  but  these 
blows  from  a  harpy's  fins  are  loathsome.    If  there  be  two  of 
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ilu m  they  talk  loudly  together,  having  a  theory  that  mod„ 
baa  been  nut  out  of  court  by  women's  rights.  Bat,  though  n 
modest,  the  woman  1  describe  is  ferocious  in  her  j'lupricty. 
She  ignores  the  whole  world  around  her,  and  as  she  sits  wi 
raised  chin  and  face  flattened  by  affectation,  she  pretends 
declare  aloud  that  she  is  positively  not  aware  that  any  man 
even  near  her.  She  speaks  as  though  to  her,  in  her  wo 
hood,  the  neighbourhood  of  men  was  tho  same  as  that  of  do; 
or  cats.  They  are  there,  bat  sho  docs  not  heart  hero,  sec  thci 
or  even  acknowledge  them  by  any  courtesy  of  motion.  Bw 
her  own  face  always  giro*  her  the  lie.    Tn  nor  aacumpr 

rence  sin  i  her  nasty  consciousness,  and  in  each 

attempt  at  a  would-be  propriety  is  guilty  of  an  immodesty. 
Who  doM  Bet  know  the  timid  retiring  face  of  the  young 
■ho  when  alone  among  men  unknown  to  her  feels  that  it 
comes  her  to  keep  herself  secluded '(  As  many  men  as  then 
.are  around  her,  so  many  knights  has  such  a  one,  ready  buck- 
lered for  her  service,  should  occasion  reouire  such  services. 
Shoul.i  it  not,  she  passes  on  unmolested, — but  not,  as  she  her- 
self will  wrongly  think,  unheeded  Hut  as  to  ber  of  whom  I 
am  speaking,  we  may  say' that  every  twist  of  her  body,  and 
every  tone  of  her  voice  is  an  unsuccessful  falsehood.  She  looks 
min  at  you  in  the  face,  and  you  ri*«  to  give  her  your  seat. 
Yon  rise  from  a  deference  to  your  own  old  convictions,  and 
from  that  conrtesy  which  you  have  ever  paid  to  a  womwi's 
dress,  let  it  bo  worn  with  over  such  hideous  deformities.  Sho 
takes  the  place  from  which  you  bai  g  moved  without  a  word  or 
a  bow.  She  twists  herself  round,  banging  your  shins  with  her 
wires,  while  her  chin  is  still  raised,  and  her  fare  is  still  flattened, 
and  she  directs  her  friend's  attention  to  another  vested  man,  as 
though  that  place  were  also  vacant,  and  necessarily  at  her  dis- 
posal. Perhaps  the  man  opposite  has  his  own  ideas  about  chiv- 
alry.    I  have  seen  such  a  thing,  and  have  rejoiced  to  so. 

You  will  meet  these  women  doily,  hourlv,— everywhere  in 
the  streets.  Now  and  again  you  will  find  them  in  society, 
making  themselves  even  more  odious  there  then  elsewhere. 
Win i  taey  are,  whence  they  come,  and  why  they  are  so  unlike 
that  other  race  of  women  of  which  I  have  spoken,  you  will 
settle  for  yourself.  Bo  we  not  all  say  of  our  chance  acquaint- 
after  half  an  hour's  conversation, — nay,  after  half  an  hour 
.spent  in  the  same  room  without  conversation, — that  this  wo- 
man  is  a  lady,  and  that  that  other  woman  is  not?  They  jostle 
each  other  even  among  us,  but  never  seem  to  mix.  Tl  . 
closely  allied  ;  but  Neither  imbues  the  other  with  her  attributes. 
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Both  shall  bo  equally  well-born,  or  both  shall  be  equally  ill- 
;  but  still  it  is  so.  The  contrast  exists  in  England ;  but 
in  America  it  is  much  stronger.  In  England  women  become 
ladylike  or  vulgar.  Iu  the  States  they  are  «.  iihcr  charming  or 
odious. 

See  that  female  walking  down  Broadway.  She  is  not  exact!  y 
such  a  one  as  bar  I  have  attempted  to  describe  on  her  entrance 
c-ar ;  tor  this  lady  is  well-dressed,  if  fine  clothes 
take  well-dressing.  The  machinery  of  her  hoops  is  not 
buttered,  and  altogether  she  ia  a  personage  much  mora  i 
guished  in  all  her  expenditures.  But  yet  she  is  a  copy  of  the 
Other  woman.  Look  at  the  train  which  she  drags  behind  her 
over  the  dirty  pavement,  where  doga  have  been,  and  cl.i 
of  tobacco,  and  everything  concerned  with  filth  except  a  scav- 
enger.    At  every  hundred  yards  some  unhappy  man  treads 

the  silken  swab  which  she  trails  behind  her, — loo: 
it  dreadfully  at  the  girth  one  would  say;  and  then  see  the  style 
of  face  and  the  expression  of  features  with  which  she  accepts 
the  sinner's  halt-muttered  apology.  The  world,  she  supposes, 
owes  her  everything  because  of  her  silken  train, — even  room 
enough  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  to  drag  it  along  unmolested. 
But,  according  to  her  theory,  she  owes  tho  world  nothing  in 
return.  She  is  a  woman  with  perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  on  her 
back,  and  having  done  the  world  the  honour  of  wearing  them 
in  the  world's  presence,  expects  to  bo  repaid  by  the  world's 
homage  and  chivalry.  But  chivalry  owes  her  nothing, — no- 
.  though  she  walk  about  beneath  a  hundred  times  a  hun- 
dred dollars, — nothing  even  though  she  be  a  woman.  Let  ev- 
ery woman  learn  this, — that  chivalry  owes  her  nothing  unless 
she  also  acknowledge  her  debt  to  chivalry.  She  must  acknowl- 
edge it  and  pay  it ;  and  then  chivalry  will  not  be  backward  in 
ng  gooa  her  claims  upon  it. 

All  this  has  come  of  the  street  cars.  But  as  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  say  it  somewhere,  it  is  ns  well  said  on  that 
subject  as  on  ahy  other.  And  now  to  continue  with  the  street 
cars.  They  run,  as  I  have  said,  the  length  of  the  town,  1 
parallel  lines.  They  will  take  you  from  tho  Astor  House,  near 
tbe  bottom  of  the  town,  for  miles  and  miles  northward, — half 
way  up  the  Hudson  river, — for,  I  believe,  five  pence.  They  are 
very  slow,  averaging  about  five  miles  an  hour ;  but  they  are 
very  sure.  For  regular  inhabitants,  who  have  to  travel  five  or 
six  miles  perhaps  to  their  daily  work,  they  are  excellent.  I 
have  nothing  really  to  say  against  the  street  cars.  Bin 
do  not  fill  the  place  of  cabs. 
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There  are,  however,  poblio  carriage*,  roomy  vehicles  d 
by  t  wo  horses,  clean  and  nice,  and  very  well  united  to 
visiting  the  city.     Hut,  they  have  none  of  the  attributed!  of  the 
cab.    As  a  rule  they  are  not  to  be  found  standing  about.   Tbey 
arc  very  sluw.     They  are  very  dear.     A  dollar  an  bo 
regular  charge;  but  one  cannot  regulate  one's  motion  by  the 
hour.     Going  out  to  dinner  and  back  costs  two  dollars,  our  a 
e  which  iii  London  would  cost  two  shillings.    As  a  rule, 
the  cost  is  four  times  that  of  a  cab ;  and  the  rapidity  half  that 
ni  a  i  iab.     luder  these  circumstances  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  mode  of  getting  about  in  New  York  to 
see  anything. 

And  now  as  to  the  other  charge  against  New  York,  of  their 
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being  nothing  to  sec     How  should  thr.ro  I  Dg  there  to 

sec  of  general  interest?     In  other  large  cities,  cities  as  largo  in 
tiaiiu!  as  New  York,  there  are  works  of  an.  line  buildings,  ru' 
ancient  churches,  picturesque  costumes,  and  the  tombs  of  c 
brated  men.    But  in  New  York  there  are  none  of  these  thins* 
Art  has  not  yet  grown  up  there.  .  One  or  two  fine  figures  by 
Crawford  are  in  the  town, — especially  that  of  the  sorrowing 
Indian  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society ;  but  art  is  a  lux- 
ury in  a  city  which  follows  but  slowly  on  the  heels  of  w--alt:i 
and  civilization.     Of  fino  buildings, — which  indeed  aro  com- 
prised in  art, — there  aro  none  deserving  rpeoial  praise  or  re- 
mark.     It  might  well   have   been   thai    New   York  should   ere 
i  iii-  have  graced  herself  with  something  grand  iu  architecture  ; 
but  she  has  not  done  so.    Some  good  architectural  effect  the 
is,  and  much  architectural  comfort.     Of  ruins  of  course 
can  be  none ;  none  at  least  of  such  ruins  as  travellers 

rather 

that  are  an- 
cient. The  costume  is  the  same  as  our  own  ;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  it  is  not  picturesque.  And  the  lime  for  the  tombs  of 
celebrated  men  has  not  yet  come.  A  great  man's  ashes  are 
of  value  till  they  have  all  but  ceased  to  exist. 
The  visitor  to  New  York  must  seek  his  gratification  and  ob- 
tain his  instruction  from  the  habits  and  manners  of  men.  The 
American,  though  he  dresses  like  an  Englishman,  and  cats  roast 
beef  with  a  silver  fork, — or  sometimes  with  a  steel  knife, — as 
does  an  Englishman,  is  not  like  an  Englishman  in  his  mind,  in 
his  aspirations,  in.  his  tastes,  or  in  his  politics.  In  his  mind 
he  is  quicker,  more  universally  intelligent,  more  ambitious  of 
general  knowledge,  less  indulgent  of  stupidity  and  ignorance  in 
others,  harder,  sharper,  brighter  with  the  surface  brightness  of 
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though  perhaps  some  of  that  sort  which  disgraces 
decorates.     Churches  these  aro  plenty,  bat  none  t 
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Kteel,  than  in  an  Englishman ;  hut  h«  is  more  brittle,  less  endur- 
;,  less  malleable,  and    I   think  lew  capable  of  impressions. 
The  mind  of  the  Englishman  ha  maginatiou,  bal  that  of 

American  more  incision.  The  American  is  a  great  ob- 
server, but  he  observes  things  material  rather  than  tbisgf  social 
nr  picturesque.  He  is  a  constant  and  ready  speculator ;  but  all 
speculations,  even  those  which  come  of  philosophy,  are  with 
bun  more  or  less  material.  In  his  aspirations  the  American  b 
more  constant  than  on  Knglishraan, — or  I  should  rather  say  he 
ia  more  constant  in  aspiring.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
intends  to  do  something;  Every  OM  thinks  himself  capable  of 
-pirations  ho  U  mora  limited  than  an 
igKshman.  Tin:  ambitious  American  never  soars  so  high  m 
■  ambitious  Englishman.  He  does  not  even  sec  up  to  so 
great  a  height;  and  when  he  has  raised  himself  somewhat 
above  the  crowd  becomes  sooner  diucy  with  nil  own  altil 
An  American  of  mark,  though  always  anxious  to  show  his 
mark,  is  always  fearful  of  a  fall.  In  his  tastes  the  Amer 
imitates  the  Frenchman.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  he  ia 
wrong,  seeing  that  in  general  matters  of  design  and  luxurv  the 
French  have  won  for  themselves  the  foremost  ■■me?  I  will 
not  say  that  the  Amerioan  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  avoid  think- 
ing ".  I  detest  what  is  called  French  taste;  but 
the:  world  is  against  me.  When  I  complained  to  a  landlord  of 
an  hotel  out  in  the  West  that  his  furniture  was  useless;  that  I 
could  not  write  at  a  marble  table  whose  outside  rim  was  curved 
into  fantastic  shapes ;  that  a  gold  clock  in  my  bedroom  w  hieh 
did  not  go  would  give  me  no  aid  in  washing  myself;  that  a 
heavy,  immoveable  curtain  shut  out  the  light ;  and  that  papier- 
mache  chairs  with  small  fluffy  velvet  seats  wero  bad  to  sit  on 
— he  answered  me  completely  by  telling  me  that  his  house  had 
been  furnished  not  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  England,  but 
with  that  of  Prance,  I  acknowledged  the  rebuke,  gave  up  my 
pursuits  of  literature  and  cleanliness,  and  hurried  out  of  tin: 
house  as  quickly  a*  I  could.  All  America  is  now  furnishing  it- 
it"  by  the  rales  which  guided  that  hotel-keeper.  I  do  not 
rely  allude  to  actual  household  furniture, — to  chairs,  tables, 
and  detestable  gilt  clocks.  The  tasto  of  America  is  becoming 
French  in  its  conversation,  French  in  its  comforts  and  French 
its  discomforts,  French  in  its  eating,  and  French  in  its  dress, 
Freneli  in  its  manners,  and  will  become  French  in  its  art. 
There  are  those  who  will  say  that  English  taste  is  taking  the 
tame  direction.     I  do  not  think  so.     I  strongly  hope  that  it  is 

And  therefore  I  say  that  an  Englishman  and  an  A  i 
lean  differ  in  their  tastes. 
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But  of  all  differences  between  an  Englishman  and  an  Ant... 
can  that  in  politics  is  the  strongest,  ana  the  most  essential.    I 
i  .ini. ci  here,  in  one  paragraph,  define  that  difference  with  stiff 
iMcni.  clearness  to  mnko  my  dofinil  factory;  but  I  trns) 

that  some  idea  of  that  different  rosy  bo  conveyed  by  tl 
oral  tenor  of  my  book.    The  American  and 
both  Republicans.    Tbo  government,  of  the  States  and  of  Bfl 
gland  arc  probably  tbc  two  purest  republican  governments  in 
the  world.    I  do  not,  of  course,  hi  to  say  that  the  gov- 

ernments arc  more  pnrc  than  otters,  but,  that  the  systems  are 
more  absolutely  republican.  And  ret  no  men  can  bo  much 
further  asnnder  in  politic-;  tli.in  the  BngHsbmsa  tuid  the  Amer- 
ican. The  American  of  the  present  day  pots  :i  lmllot-box  into 
the  hands  of  every  citizen  and  taken  his  stand  upon  that  and 
that  only.  It  Li  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen  to  vote,  and 
wften  he  has  voted  he  need  trouble  himself  no  further  till  tbo 
time  for  voting  shall  come  round  again.  The  candidal 
whom  he  has  voted  represents  his  will,  if  he  ha  I  with 

tbo  majority,  and  in  that  case  ho  has  no  right  to  look  for  Air- 
ther  influence-  If  ho  have  voted  with  the  minority,  lie  has  no 
right  to  look  for  any  inllueneo  at  all.  In  either  ease  he  haa 
dono  his  political  work,  and  may  go  about  his  business  till  th 
next  war  or  the  next  two  or  four  years  shall  have  come  round. 
The  Bogllalunas,  oa  tba  other  hand,  will  havt  no  bnllot-box, 

and  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  depend  exclusively  npnn   l 
or  upon  voting.     As  far  as  voting  cat)   show  it.  hi    di    ires  to 
get  the  siaise  of  the  country;  but  he  does  not  think  that  that 
will  be  shown  by  universal  suffrage.     He   thinks  that 
property  amounting  to  a  thousand  pounds  will  show  m 
that  sense  than  property  amounting  to  a  hundred  ;  but  he  will 
not  on  that  account  go  to  work  and  apportion  votes  to  wealth. 
Be  thinks  that  the  educated  can  show  moro  of  that  sense  than 
the  uneducated;  but  he  does  not  thcrcforo  lay  down  any  rule 
about  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  apportion  rotes  to 
learning.     He  prefers  that  all  these  opinions  of  his  shall  bring 
themselves  out  and  operate  bv  their  own  Intrinsic  weight.    Nor 
does  ho  at  all  confine  himself  to  voting  in  bis  anxiety  to  get 
the  sense  of  the  country.     Be  takes  it  in  any  way  that 
ahon  BS  it  for  what  it  is  worth, — or  perhaps  for  more 

than  it  is  worth, — and  welds  it  btO  that  gigantic  lever  by  which 
the  political  action  of  the  country  is  moved.     Kvery  man  in 
"iieat  Britain,  whether  he  pewscs*  any  actual  vote  or  D 
do  that  which  is  tantamount  to  voting  every  day  of  his  life, 
by  the  mere  expression  of  his  opinion.  "Public  opinion  in  Amc 
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tea  has  liithcrto  been  nothing,  unless  it  has  managed  to  express 
itself  by  a  majority  of  Ixallot-boxes.  Public  opinion  in  England 
is  everything,  let  vote*  go  as  they  may.  Let  tho  people  want 
a  mean 'i  is  no  doubt  of  their  obtaining  it.     Only 

tho  people  DMMt  want  it ; — as  they  did  want  <  'atliolic  emanci- 
ii»,  and  corn-law  repeal ; — and  as  they  would  want 
war  if  it  were  brought  home  to  them  that  their  country  was 
i  nan!  ted. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  difference  in  the  political  ac- 
tion of  tbfl  two  countries,  I  am  very  far  from  taking  all  praise 
England  or  throwing  any  reproach  ou  tho  States.  The  po- 
ll lieal  action  of  the  States  is  undoubtedly  the  more  logical  and 
the  clearer.  That  indeed  of  England  is  so  illogical  and  so  little 
clear  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  anv  other  nation  to 
assume  it,  merely  by  resolving  to  do  so.  W  hereas  the  polit- 
ical action  of  tho  States  might  be  assumed  by  any  nation  to- 
morrow, and  all  its  strength  might  bo  carried  across  tho  water 
in  a  few  written  rules  as  are  the  prescriptions  of  a  physician  or 
■ns  of  an  infirmary.  With  us  the  thing  has  grown 
of  habit,  lias  been  fostered  by  tradition,  has  crept  up  uncarcd 
for  and  in  some  para  unnoticed.  It  can  be  written  in  no  book, 
can  be  described  in  no  words,  can  be  copied  by  no  statesmen, 
and  I  almost  believe  can  be  understood  by  no  people  but  that 
to  whose  peculiar  uses  it  lias  been  adapted. 

In  speaking  as  I  have  here  done  of  American  taste  and  Amer- 
ican politics  I  must  allude  to  a  special  class  of  Americans  who 
are  to  be  met  more  generally  iu  New  York  than  elsewhere, — 
men  who  are  educated,  who  have  generally  travelled,  who  are 
almost  always  agreeable,  but  who  as  regards  their  politics  are 
to  me  the  most  objectionable  of  all  nun,  A ■  regards  taste  they 
are  objectionable  to  me  also.  But  that  is  a  small  thing ;  and 
as  i  i  uit.!  as  likely  to  bo  right  as  1  am  I  will  say  nothing 

against  their  taste.  But  in  polities  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
men  have  fallen  into  the  bitterest  and  perhaps  into  the  basest 
of  errors.  Of  the  man  who  begins  his  life  with  maaa  political 
ideas,  having  sucked  them  in  with  his  mother's  milk,  there  may 
be  some  hope.  The.  evil  is  at  any  rate  tho  fault  of  his  forefa- 
thers rather  than  of  himself.  But  who  can  have  hope  of  h'un 
who  having  been  thrown  by  birth  and  fortune  into  tho  running 
free  political  activity,  has  allowed  hinwlf  to  bo  drifted 
•  the  stagnant  level  of  generalpoliucal  servility  ?  There 
are  very  many  such  Americans.  Thev  call  themselves  repub- 
licans, and  sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy,  but  they 
declare  that  there  is  no  republic  so  safe,  so  equal  for  all  men, 
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so  purely  democratic  as  that  now  existing  in  Franco.  Under 
tin'  h':.  in  ii  ampin  all  men  are  equal.  There  is  no  aristocrai 
no  oligarchy  ;  no  overshadowing  of  the  little  by  the  great.  Oi  a 
rior  is  admitted ; — admitted  on  earth,  aa  a  superior  is  also 
admitted  in  heaven.  Under  him  everything  is  level,  and— pro- 
vided he  be  not  impeded — everything  is  free.  He  knows  how 
to  rule,  and  the  nation,  allowing  him  the  privilcgo  of  doing  so, 
can  go  along  its  course  safely ; — can  cat,  drink,  ami  Ik;  merry. 
If  few  men  can  rise  high,  so  also  can  few  men  fall  low.  Polit- 
ical equality  is  the  one  thing  desirable  in  a  common  wraith,  and 
liy  this  arrangement  political  equality  is  obtained.  Such  is  the 
modern  creed  of  many  an  educated  republican  of  th 

T It  seems  that  such  a  political  state  is  about  1 1 1 i -  ■. 

to  which  a  man  can  descend.  It  amounts  to  a  tacit  ahau&PBf 
meat  of  the  struggle  which  men  are  making  for  political  truth 
aud  political  beneficence,  in  order  that  bread  and  meat  may  be 
eaten  in  peace  during  the  score  of  years  or  so  that  are  at  the 
moment  passing  over  us.  The  politicians  of  this  class  have 
decided  for  themselves  that  the  nimmwm  bonum  is  to  be  found 
in  bread  and  the  circus  games.  If  they  be  free  to  cat,  free  to 
rest,  free  to  sleep,  free  to  drink  little  cups  of  coffee  while  the 
world  passes  before  them  on  a  boulevard,  they  have  that  fr. 
dom  which  they  covet.  But  equality  is  necessary  as  well  as 
freedom.  There  must  be  no  towering  trees  in  this  parterre  to 
ovrrslud'iv,  ilic-  olipMd  shrubs,  and  destroy  the  uniformity  of 
a  growth  which  should  never  mount  more  t  ban  two  vo 

tin-  earth.  The  equality  of  this  politician  would  forbid  any  to 
rise  above  hint  instead  of  inviting  all  to  rise  up  to  him.  It  is 
the  equality  of  fear  and  of  selfishness,  and  not  the  equality  of 
courage  and  philanthropy.  And  brotherhood  too  must  be  in- 
voked,— fraternity  as  we  may  better  call  it  in  the  jargon  of  the 
school.  Such  politicians  tell  one  inueli  of  fraternity,  and  de- 
fine  it  too.  It  consists  in  a  general  raising  of  the  hat  to  all 
mankind;  in  t  daily  walk  thai  nsnt  hurries  itself  into  a  jos- 
tling trot,  inconvenient  to  passengers  on  the  pavement; — in  a 
placid  voice,  a  soft  smile,  and  a  small  cup  of  coffee  on  a  boule- 
vard. It  means  all  this,  but  I  could  never  find  that  it  meant 
any  more.  There  is  a  nation  for  which  one  is  almost  driven 
to  think  that  such  political  aspirations  as  these  are  suitsblo; 
but  that  nation  is  certainly  not  the  States  of  America. 

And  vet  one  finds  many  American  gentlemen  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  drilled  into  such  a  theory.  They  have 
begun  the  world  as  republican  citizens,  aud  as  such  they  must 
go  on.    But  in  their  travels  and  their  studies,  and  iu  the  luxu- 
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rj  of  their  life,  they  have  learned  to  dislike  the  rowdiness  of 
Country's  polities.     They  want  things  to  be  soft  and  easy 
republican  as  you  please,  but  with  as  little  noise  n*  possi- 
ble, dent  is  there  for  four  years.     Why  not  elect  him 
lor  eight,  for  twelve,  or  for  life? — for  eternity  if  it  were  possi- 
lind  one  who  could  continue  to  live?     It  is  to  this  way 
of  thinking  that  Americans  are  driven,  when  the  polish  of  Eu- 
rope has  made  the  roughness  of  their  own  elections  odious  to 
them. 

••  Have  yon  seen  any  of  onr  great  institootions,  sir?"  That 
of  course  is  a  question,  which  is  put  to  every  Englishman  who 
has  vi  ew  York,  and  the  Englishman  who  intends  to 

«ay  that  he  ham  seen  New  York,  should  visit  many  of  tin  in.     I 
ils,  lunatic  asylums,  institutes  for  deaf 
and  dumb,  water  work*,  historical  soofoUfB,  t.elegraph  office's 
and  large  commercial  eatabliahments.    I  rather  think  that  I  did 
my  work  in  u  thorough  and  eonaoientioui  manner,  and  I  owe 
.  gratitude  to  those  who  guided  DM  on  such  occasions. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  describe  all  these  institutions;  but  were  I 
to  do  so,  I  fear  that  I  should  inflict  fifty  or  sixty  very  dull  pages 
on  my  readers.     If  I  could  make  all  that  I  saw  as  clear  and  in- 
telligible to  others  as  it  was  made  to  me  who  saw  it,  I  mijdit  do 
some  good.     But  I  know  that  I  should  fail.     I  marvelled  much 
the  developed  intelligence  of  a  room  full  of  deaf  and  dumb 
iM|'ii«,  and  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  performance  of  one 
special  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  brighter  and  qaiokcr,  and  more 
rapidly  casv  with  her  pen  than  girls  gi  nerally  are  who  can  hear 
ilk;  but  ['cannot  convey  my  enthusiasm  to  others.    On 
I  subject  a  writer  may  he  correct,  may  be  exhaustive,  may 
bo  utatistically  gnat;  but  he  can  hardly  be  entertaining,  and 
hancee  are  that  he  will  not  be  Instructive. 
In  all  such  matters,  however,  New  York  h  pre-cminently 
great.     All  through  the  States  suffering  humanity  receives  to 
attention  that  humanity  can  hardly  be  said  to  suffer.    The 
daily  recurring  boast  of  "  our  glorious  institootions,  sir,"  always 
kes  the  ridicule  of  an  Englishman.     The  words  have  be- 
come ridiculous,  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  well  for  the  nation  if 
the  term  "  Institution"  could  be  excluded  from  it*  vocabulary. 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  glorious.     The  country  in  this  r 
boasts,  but   it   has  done  that  which  justifies  a  boast.     The  ar- 
rangements for  supplying  New  York  with  water  are  magnifi- 
drainagv  of  the  new  j»art  of  the  city  is  excellent. 
The  hospitals  arc  almost  alluring.     The  lunatic  asylum  which  I 
saw  wan  perfect, — though  I  did  not  fuel  obliged  to  the  resilient 
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physician  for  introducing  me  to  all  the  woratpatienta  as  ooun- 
i  rj  una  of  my  own.    "  An  English  lady,  Mr.  Trollope.     I'll  in- 
introduoe   you.     Quite  a  hopeless  case.     Two  old  v 
They're  bean  here  fifty  years.    They're  English.   Anothc 
tfeman  from  England,  Mr.  Trollope.    A  very  interesting  cam! 
Confirmed  inebriety." 

And  as  to  the  schools,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mention 
them  with  too  high  a  praise.  I  am  speaking  Iter©  specially  of 
New  York,  though  1  might  say  the  same  of  Boston,  or  of  all 
New  England.  1  do  not  know  any  contrast  that  would  be 
more  surprising  to  an  Englishman,  op  to  that  moment  igno- 
rant of  the  matter,  than  th.it  which  he  would  find  by  vi 
first  of  all  a  frco  school  in  London,  and  then  a  free  school  in 
New  York.  If  he.  would  also  learn  the  number  of  children 
that  arc  educated  gratuitously  in  each  of  the  two  cities,  and 
also  the  number  in  each  which  altogether  lack  education,  be 
would,  if  susceptible  of  statistics,  be  surprised  also  at  Uiat. 
But  seeing  and  hearing  are  always  more  effective  than  mere 
tou»  The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  London  is,  as  a 
rule,  cither  a  ragged  pauper,  or  a  charity  girl,  if  not  degraded 
at  least  stigmatized  by  the  badges  and  dress  of  the  Charity. 
■ .  I  In •;!;  .In Men  know  well  tho  typo  of  each,  and  have  a  fairly 
correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  education  which  is  imparted  to 
them.  Wo  see  tho  result  afterwards  when  tho  same  girls  be- 
come our  servants,  and  the  wives  of  onr  grooms  and  porters. 
The  female  pupil  at  a  free  school  in  New  York  is  neither  a 
;>  ,u]n-r  nor  ■  .-liarity  girl.  She  is  dressed  with  the  utmost  dc- 
She  is  perfectly  cleanly.  In  speaking  to  her,  you  can- 
not in  any  degree  guess  whether  her  father  has  a  dollar  a  day, 
or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Nor  will  yon  be  enabled  to 
guess  by  the  manner  in  which  her  associates  treat  her.  As  re- 
gards her  nvvii  manner  to  you,  it  is  always  the  samo  as  though 
her  father  wen-  in  all  respects  your  equal.  As  to  the  amount 
of  her  knowledge,  I  fairly  confess  that  it  is  terrific  When,  in 
the  first  room  which  I  visited,  a  slight  slim  creature  was  had 
up  before  mo  to  explain  to  me  the  properties  of  tho  hypothe- 
nuse  I  fairly  confess  that,  as  regards  education,  I  backed  down, 
ami  that  I  resolved  to  confine  my  criticisms  to  manner,  drew, 
and  general  behaviour.  In  the  next  room  I  was  more  at  my 
finding  that  ancient  Roman  history  was  on  the  tapi*. 
••  Why  did  the  Romans  run  away  with  the  Sabino  won 
asked  tho  mistress,  herself  a  pretty  woman  of  about  thrcc-aod- 
twenty.  "Because  they  were  pretty."  simpered  out  a  little 
girl  with  a  cherry  mouth.    The  answer  did  not  give  complete 
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utisfaction ;  and  then  followed  a  somewhat  abstruse  explana- 
tion im  the  subject  of  imputation.  It  good 
futh  and  a  serious  intent,  and  showed  what  it  was  intruded  to 
show, — that  the  girls  there  educated  hod  in  truth  reached  tbo 
consideration  of  important  subjects,  and  that  they  were  league* 
beyond  that  terrible  repetition  of  A  B  ('.  to  which,  I  fear,  thut 
most  of  our  free  metropolitan  schools  are  Hlill  necessarily 

Sou  and  I.  reader,  were  we  called  on  to  superintend 
the  education  of  girls  of  sixteen,  might  not  select  as  favourite 
points  either  the  uypothennse,  or  the  ancient  methods  of  pop- 
ulating young  colonics.    Thin  may  be,  and  to  us  on  thi 
ropoan  Atlantic  there  will  be,  a  certain  amount  of 

absurdity  in  the  trODUtlantic  Idea  that.  :ill  knowledge  is  knowl- 
c,  and  that  it  should  be  imparted  if  it  Im  not  knowledge  of 
But  a*  U>  the  general  result,  no  fair-minded  man  or  wo- 
can  hfli  <■  :i  doubt.    That  the  lads  and  girls  in  ttase  schools 
excellently  educated  comes  home  as  a  fact  to  tlie  mind  of 
one  who  will  look  into  the  subject.     Thut  girl  could  not 
got  as  for  as  the  hypothenuse  without  a  competent  and 
knowledge  of  much  that  is  very  far  beyond  the  outside 
of  what  such  girls  know  with  us.     It  was  at  least  mani- 
in  the  other  examination  that  the  girls  knew  as  well  as  I 
w1m>  were  tin;  Komatis,  and  who  were  the  Sabine  women. 
That  all  this  is  of  use,  was  shown  in  the  very  gestures  and 
bearings  of  the  girl.     Emollit  rnort*,  as  Colonel  Newcombo 
used  to  say.     That  young  woman  whom  I  had  watched  while 
cooked  her  husband's  dinner  Dpoo  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
i.  had  doubtless  learned  all  about  the  Sabine  women,  and 
assured  that  she  cooked  her  husband's  dinner  all  the  bet- 
that  knowledge, — and  faced  the  hardships  of  the  world 
tier  front  than  she  would  have  done  had  she  been  ig- 
norant on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  tho  schools  of  Lon- 
don and  those  of  Now  1  ork,  I  have  Mailed  then  both  free 
They  aro  in  fact  more  free  in  New  Sort;  than  they 
I.iin.lini.  n  New  York  every  boy  and  girl,  let  his 

nli at  it  may.  can  attend  these  schools  without  any 
LI  an  education  as  good  as  tbo  American  mind 
com  pas*,  prejuared  with  every  care,  carried  on  by  highly 
tors,  under  ample  surveillance,  provided  with  all  that  is 
lent  in  the  way  of  rooms,  desks,  books,  charts,  I 
nents,  is  brought  actually  within  the  reach  of  overy- 
I  need  not  point  out  to  Englishmen  how  •  Hill-rant  is  tho 
of  schools  in  London.    It  must  not,  however,  bo  sup- 
IS 
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nosed  that  these  are  charity  schools.  Such  is  not  their  nature. 
I,  i  m  lay  What  we  may  as  to  the  beauty  of  charity  as  a  vir- 
tue, il.i:  recipient  of  charity  in  iU  customary  sense  among 
ever  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  position.  In  the  Stat' 
has  been  fully  understood,  and  the  schools  to  which  I  allude 
are  carefully  preserved  from  any  such  taint.  Throughout  the 
States  a  separate  tax  is  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
sohoole,  and  a-  the  t.iv-paytt  Mpoortt  ,|"  m,  Im  m  of  coarse  ati 
titled  to  the  advantage  which  they  confer.  The  child  of  the 
non-tax-payer  is  also  entitled,  and  to  him  the  boon,  if  strictly 
analysed,  will  come  in  the  shape  of  a  charity.  But  under  tin- 
system  as  it  is  arranged,  tins  is  not  aualysed.  It  is  understood 
that  the  school  is  open  to  all  in  the  ward  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  no  inquiry  ii  made  whether  the  pupil's  parent  has  or  a 
not  paid  anything  towards  the  school's  support.    I  found  th: 
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1  in  ory  carried  out  so  far  that  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  school, 
where  some  of  the  poorer  children  arc  wholly  provided  by  the 
institution,  care  is  taken  to  clothe  them  in  dresses  of  different 
colours  and  dirt-rent  make,  in  order  that  nothing  may  attach 
to  them  which  Bfl  the  tppearaooc  of*  b:ulgc.  Political  econ- 
omists will  sec  something  of  evil  in  this.  But  philanthropists 
will  sec  very  much  that  is  good. 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  given  this  somewhat 
glowing  account  of  a  girls'  school  in  New  York  so  soon  after 
mv  little  picture  of  New  York  women,  as  they  behave 
selves  in  the  streets  and  street  cars.  It  will,  of  course,  be  said 
that  thoM  women  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  by  no  means  in  terms 
of  admiration,  are  the  '-try  girls  whose  education  has  been  so 
excellent.  This  of  course  is  so ;  but  I  beg  to  remark  that  I 
bare  hy  no  means  said  that  an  excellent  school  education  will 
produce  ail  female  exeellenoee.  The  fact,  I  take  it  is  this, — 
thai  seeing  how  high  in  the  scale  these  girls  have  been  raised, 
one  is  anxious  that  they  should  be  raised  higher.  One  i 
prised  ut  lhuir  pert  vulgarity  and  hideous  airs,  not  because  they 
are  so  low  in  our  general  estimation  but  because  they 

Woman  of  fie  same  class  in  Loudon  are  humble  enough, 
and  therefore  rarely  ofllnd  us  who  are  squeamish.  They  aliow 
by  their  gestures  that,  they  hardly  think  themselves  good  enough 
to  ait  by  us;  they  apologise  for  their  presence;  they  conceive 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  be  lowly  in  their  gestures.  The  question 
is  which  is  best,  the  crouching  and  crawling,  or  the  impudent 
nnattnictive  self-composure.  Not,  my  reader,  which  action  on 
bar  pari  may  the  better  conduce  to  my  comfort  or  to  yours! 
That  is  by  no  means  the  question.    Which  is  the  letter  for  the 
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,n  herself?     That  I  take  ir.  is  the  point  to  be  decide!. 
That  (hero  is  something  better  than  cither  WQ  shall  .ill  agree ; — 
toy  thinking  the  crouching  and  crawling  is  the  lowest 
:  of  all. 
At  that  school  I  saw  some  five  or  six  hundred  girls  eollfl 
in  one  room,  and  beard  them  sing.    The  singing  was  very 
pretty,  and  it  wa9  all  Yery  nice;  but  I  own  that  t' •:. 
startled,  and  to  tell  the  truth  somewhat  abashed,  when  I  ni 
invited  to  '*  say  a  few  words  to  them."     No  idea  of  such  a  sug- 

f ration  had  dawned  upon  me,  and  1  felt  myself  quite  at  a  lot*, 
o  bo  called  tip  before  five  hundred  men  is  In  h,  but 

how  much  worso  before  that  number  of  girls!  What  could  I 
gay  but  that  they  were  all  very  pretty  ?  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
metnber  T  did  say  that  and  nothing  el<e.     Very  pretty  they 

:  neatly  dressed,  and  attractive;  but  among  tin 
there  mi  not  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks.     How  <hould  there  be, 
when  every  room  in  the  building  was  heated  up  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  y  those  damnable  Inn. air  pipes  '. 

In  England  a  taste  for  very  Large  shops  has  come  tip  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  A  firm  is  not  doing  a  good  business, 
or  at  any  rate  a  distinguished  business,  unless  he  can  after!  la 
bis  trade  card  that  he  occupies  at  least  half  a  dozen  houses — 
Nos.  105,  100,  107,  108,  109,  and  110.  The  old  way  of  paying 
for  what  you  want  over  the  counter  is  gone;  and  when  ye! 
buy  a  yard  of  tape  or  a  new  carriage, — for  either  of  which  ar- 
ticle* you  will  probably  visit  the  same  establishment, — you  go 

igh  about  the  same  amount  of  ceremony  as  when  TO! 
a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  stocks  in  propria  persona.     But 
till  further  exaggerated  in  New  York.      Mr.  Stewart's; 
store  then-  is  perhaps   the   handsomest  institution  in  the  city, 
and  his  hall  of  audience  f<u-  new  carpets  is  a  magnificent  saloon. 
"You -have  nothing  like  that  in  England,"  my  friend  Said  to 
me  as  he  walked  me  through  it  in  triumph.     "  I  wish  we  had  no- 
approaching  to  it,"  f  answered.     For  I  confess  to  a  liking 
for  t  lie  old-fiuhioned  private  shops.    Harper's  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  anil  sale  of  books  is  also  very  wonderful. 
Everything  is  done  on  the  premises,  down  to  tho  very  colour- 
paper  which  lines  the  covers,  ami  places  the  gilding 
on  their  backs.     The  firm  prints,  engraves,  electroplates,  sews, 
.    publishes,   and   sells  wholesale   and    retail.      I    have  no 
doubt  that  the  authors   have   rooms    in   the   attics   where;   the 
other  slight    initiatory  step  is  taken  towards  the  production 
of  literature. 

ew  York  is  built  upon  an  island,  which  is  T  believe  about 
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tin  mile*  long,  counting  from  the  southern  point  at  the  Batt 
i  Carmansville,  to  which  place  the  city  is  presumed  to 
i.  nil  northwards.     This  island  is  called  Manhattan* — a  name 
\i  hiil:  I  have  always  thought  would  have  been  more  gi 

e  city  than  that  of  Now  York.  It  is  formed  by  the  Sound 
1st  river,  which  divides  the  continent  from  Long  Island, 
by  the  Hudson  river  which  rung  into  tin  Bound  or  rather  join* 
iio  city  foot,  and  by  a  small  stream  celled  the  Haarlem  river 
which  runs  out  of  the  Hudson  and  meanders  away  into  the 
Siiuini  at  tli.-  north  of  the  city,  thus  cutting  the  city  off  from 
the  main  land.  The  bread  tli  of  the  island  does  not  much  OX- 
crcd  two  miles,  ami  therefore  the  city  is  long,  and  not  capahlu 
of  extension  in  point  of  breadth.  In  its  old  days  it  clustered 
itself  round  about  the  Point,  and  stretched  itself  up  from  there 
along  the  quays  of  the  two  waters.  The  streets  down  in  this 
part  of  the  town  are  devious  enough,  twisting  themselves  about 
with  delightful  irregularity ;  but  as  the  city  grew  thero  came 
the  taste  tor  MalWognuMi  and  the  upper  ■  i  angu- 

lar and  iiimihercd.  ISroadway,  the  Ktrcut  of  New  York  with 
which  the  world  is  generally  best  acquainted,  begins  at  the 
Southern  point  of  the  town  and  u'oes  northward  through  it. 
For  some  two  mile*  and  a  half  it  walks  away  in  a  straight  line, 
and  then  it  turns  to  the  left  towards  the  Hudson,  and  becomes  in 
fact  a  continuation  of  another  street  called  the  Bowery,  which 
comes  up  in  a  devious  course  from  the  south-east  extremi 
the  island.  From  that  time  Broadway  never  again  take*  a 
straight  course,  but  crosses  the  various  Avenues  in  an  obliuuo 
direction  till  it  becomes  the  Bloomingdale  road,  and  under 
that  name  takes  itself  out  of  town.  There  are  eleven  so-called 
Avenues,  which  descend  in  absolutely  straight  lines  from  the 
northern,  and  at  present  unsettled,  extremity  of  the  now  town, 
making  their  wav  southward  till  they  lose  themselves  among 
the  old  streets.  These  are  called  First  Avenue,  Second  Ave- 
nue, and  so  on.  The  town  hod  already  progressed  two  miles 
up  northwards  from  the  Battery  before  it  had  caught  the  par- 
allelogrammie.  fever  from  Philadelphia,  for  at  about  that  dis- 
tance we  find  "First  Street."  First  Street  runs  across  the 
Avenues  from  water  to  water,  and  then  Second  Street,  I  will 
hot  name  them  all,  seeing  that  they  go  up  to  154th  Street! 
They  do  so  at  least  on  the  map,  and  I  believe  on  the  lamp- 
posts. But  the  houses  are  not  vet  built  in  order  beyond  50th 
or  60th  Street.  The  other  hundred  streets,  each  of  two  miles 
long,  with  the  Avenues,  which  are  mostly  unoccupied  for  four 
or  iivo  miles,  is  the  ground  over  which  the  young  New  York- 
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en  are  to  spread  themselves.    I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
ccupv  it  all,  and  that  lMth  Street  will  find  itself  too 
narrow  :i  boundary  for  the  population. 
I  save  said  that  there  wu  some  good  architectural  effect  in 

York,  ami  I  alluded  chiefly  to  that  of  (be  Fifth  A  • 

'ifth  Avenue  is  the  Belgrave  Square,  the  Park  Lane,  and 
the  Pall  Stall  of  New  York.  It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  street. 
The  houses  iu  it  are  magnificent,  not  having  il  i-ratic 

link  which  some  of  our  detached  London  residences  enjoy,  or 
the  palatial  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Paris,  but 

of  comfortable  luxury  and  commercial  wealth  whi 
not  excelled  by  the  best  houses  of  any  other  town  thai  1  know. 
They  are  houses,  not  hotels  or  palaces ;  but  they  are  very  roomy 
bouses,  with  every  luxury  that  complete  finish  can  give  tln-ui. 

of  them  cover  huge  spaces  of  ground,  and  their  runt  will 
■OOMtimM  go  up  as  high  a*  800/.  and  1000/.  a  year,  I  '■•  ueralry 
the  best  of  these  houses  arc  owned  by  those  who  live  in  litem, 
an.l  rent  is  not:  ]»id.     But  this  is  not  always  the  case, 

tod  the  sums  named  above  may  be  taken  ns  expressing  their 
value.  In  England  a  man  should  has  <•  a  %  cry  large  income  indeed 
alio  could  afford  to  pay  100O/.  a  year  for  his  house  in  London. 

t  one  would  as  a  matter  of  course  have  an  establish.! 
the  country,  and  bo  an  Earl  or  a  Duke  or  a  millionaire.  But 
it  is  different  in  New  York.  The  resident  there  shows  his 
n.alili  chiefly  l.y  hit  house,  and  though  he  may  probably  have 
at  Newport  or  a  Ik>x  somewhere  up  the  Hudson  he  has 
no  second  esta  Such  a  bow  re  will  not  rcp- 

resent  a  total  expenditure  of  above  4,000/.  a  year. 

There  arc  churches  on  each  tide  of  Fifth  As  i-nu.-,— perhaps 
five  or  six  within  tight  at  one  time, — which  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  street.  They  arc  well-built,  and  in  fairly  good 
taste.  These,  added  to  the  general  well-being  and  splendid 
comfort  of  the  place,  give  it  an  effect  better  than  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  individual  houses  would  seem  to  warrant.  I 
own  that  I  have  enjoyed  tbe  vista  as  I  have  walked  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue,  tad  has  e  felt  that  the  city  had  a  right  to 
be  p.  But  the  greatness  and  beauty  and 

(far]  of  wealth  have  on  such  occasions  been  all  in  all  with 
me.  I  know  no  great  man,  no  celebrated  statesman,  no  phil- 
anthropist of  peculiar  note  who  has  lived  in  Filth  As 
That  gentleman  on  the  right  made  a  million  of  dollars  by  in- 
venting a  shirt-collar;  this  one  on  the  left  electrified  the  world 
by  a  lotion;  as  to  the  gentleman  at  the  corner  them, — there 
are  rumours  about  him  and  the  Cuban  slave-trade;  but  my  in- 
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aant  by  no  mean*  knows  that  they  are  true.    Such  are  the 
aristocr.v  uh  Avium-.     I  can  only  say  that  if  I  could 

make  .1  nullum  dollars  by  a  lotion,  1  should  certainly  be  right  to 
live  in  looh  a  house  as  one  of  those. 

The  suburbs  of  New  York  are,  by  the  nature  of  the  locali- 
ties, divided  from  the  city  by  water.  New  Jersey  and  llobo- 
ken  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  another  State. 
Willianisburgh  and  Brooklyn  are  in  Long  Island,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Hut  these  places  arc  as  M 
reached  as  Lambeth  is  reached  from  Westminster.  Steam  fer- 
ries ply  every  three  or  four  minute*,  and  into  Uh 
carts,  and  waggons  of  any  size  or  weight  urc  driven.  1"  I 
they  make  no  other  itoppWe  to  tin-  commerce  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  payment  of  a  few  cent*.  Such  payment  do  doubt 
is  a  stoppage,  and  therefore  it  is  that  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn, 
mid  Wilhauisburgh  are,  at  any  rate  in  appearance,  very  dull 
and  uninviting.  They  are,  however,  very  populous.  .Many 
of  the  quieter  citizens  prefer  to  live  there  ;  and  1  am  told  I 
the  Brooklyn  tea-parties  consider  themselves  to  be,  in  (esthetic 
feeling,  very  much  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  tin  a* 
opulent  centres  of  the  city.  In  beauty  of  scenery  Statcn 
Island  is  very  much  the  prettiest  of  tho  suburbs  of  Now 
York.  The  view  from  tho  hill  side  in  Statou  Island  down  upon 
New  York  harbour  is  very  lovely.  It  is  the  only  really  good 
view  of  that  magnificent  harbour  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find.  As  for  appreciating  such  beauty  when  one  ie  entering  a 
port  from  sea,  or  leaving  it  for  sea,  I  do  not  believe  In  any  MOO 
power.  Tho  ship  creeps  up  or  creeps  out  while  the  mind  is 
engaged  on  oilier  matters.  The  passenger  is  uneasy  either 
with  hopes  or  fears ;  and  then  tho  grease  of  the  engines  offends 
one's  nostrils.  But  it  is  worth  the  tourist's  while  to  look  down 
upon  New  York  harbour  from  the  hill  side  in  Stat*n  Island. 
When  I  was  there.  Fort  Lafayette  looked  black  in  the  centre 
<>l"  the  channel,  and  wo  knew  that  it  was  crowded  with  the 
victims  of  secession.  Fort  Tompkins  was  being  built,  to  guard 
the  pass, — worthy  of  a  name  of  richer  sound;  and  Fort  some- 
thing else  was  bristling  with  new  canon.  Fort  Hamilton,  on 
Long  Island,  Opposite,  was  frowning  at.  i:s;  and  immediately 
around  us  a  regiment  of  volunteers  was  Motiving  regimental 
stocks  and  boot*  from  the  hand*  of  its  officers.  Kvcrvthing 
was  bristling  with  war ;  and  one  could  not  hut  think  that  not 
in  this  way  had  New  York  railed  herself  so  quickly  to  her 
present  greatness. 

Hut  the  glory  of  New  York  is  the  Central  Park ; — its  glory 
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in  the  mind  of  all  New  Yorkers  of  the  present  day.  The  first 
ion  asked  of  you  is  whether  you  have  seen  the  Central 
Park,  aud  the  second  is  as  to  what  you  think  of  it.  It  dect 
not  do  to  say  simply  that  it  is  fine,  grand,  beautiful,  and  D 
ulcus.  You  mnst  swear  by  cock  and  pie  that  it  is  more  fine, 
more  grand,  more  beautiful,  more  miraculous  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind  anywhere.  Here  you  encounter,  in  its  most 
annoying  form,  -iiv  for  i  niobium  Which  presses  vou 

everywhere.     For,  in  truth,  taken  :i-  n  i    :it  present,  the  Cen- 
tral Park  is  not  fine-,  hit  grand,  nor  beautiful.      As  to  the  mir- 
let  that  pas*.     It  is  perhaps  as  miraculous  as  some  other 
great  latter-day  miracles. 

But  the  Central  Park  is  a  very  great  fact,  and  affords  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  the  sense  and  energy  of  the  people, 
large,  being  over  three  miles  long,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  When  it  was  found  that  New 
York  was  extending  itself,  and  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
<•!'  tlie  world,  a  space  was  selected  between  Fifth  end 
Seventh  Avenues,  immediately  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  U 
;  i  in  built,  bat  nearly  in  the  ccntro  of  the  city  as  it  is  intend,  d 
to  be  built.  The  ground  around  it  became  at  once  of 
value;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  present  fashion  of  the  Fifth 
me  ul>out  Twentieth  Street  will  in  rour.se  of  time  move 
itself  up  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  as  it  looks,  or  will  look,  over  the 
Park  at  Seventieth.  Eightieth,  and  Ninetieth  Streets.  The 
great  waterworks  of  the  city  bring  the  Croton  River,  whence 
New  York  is  supplied,  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Haarlem  river 
into  an  enormous  reservoir  just  above  the  Park;  and  hence  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  there  will  be  water  not  only  for  sanitary 
and  nsefnl  purposes,  but  also  for  ornament.  At  present  the 
Park,  to  English  eyes,  seems  to  be  all  road.  The  trees  are  not 
grown  up.  and  the  new  embankments,  and  new  lakes,  and  new 
attches,  and  new  paths  give  to  the  place  anything  but  ■  pic- 
quD  appearance.  The  Central  Park  is  good  for  what  it 
be,  rather  than  for  what  it  is.  'I  lie  summer  heat  is  so 
very  great  that  I  doubt  much  whether  the  people  of  Kow 
York  will  ever  enjoj  »nch  verdure  as  our  parks  show.  But 
there  will  bo  a  pleasant  assemblage  of  walks  and  water-works, 
with  fresh  air,  and  fine  shrubs  and  flowers,  immediately  within 
the  reach  of  the  citizens.  All  that  art  and  energy  can  do  will 
1m;  done,  and  the  Central  Park  doubtless  will  become  one  of 
the  great  glories  of  New  York.  When  I  mi  expected  to  de- 
clare that  St.  James's  Park,  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  altogether,  were  nothing  to  it,  I  confess  that 
I  could  only  remain  muto. 
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Those  who  desire  to  learn  what  arc  tho  • 

N'i'w  fork,  I  ' dd  rnfir  to  tho  Potiphar  Papers.    Tt* 

pli.u-  I  naps  not  as  well  known  in  England  as  tbey 

inblisbed,  I  think,  as  much  ax 
IgO  ;  \>ut  are  probably  aa  true  now  aa  the-. 
What  I  saw  of  society  in  New  York  was  nub- 
pleasant  enough  ;  bot  doubtless  I  did  not  climb  into  that  circle 
in  which  Mrs.  Fotiphar  held  so  distinguished  a  position.    It 
may  be  true  that  gentlemen  habitually  throw  fragments  of 
1 1 j > j ■  ■  - »  and  remnants  of  their  wine  on  to  their  boat's  car- 
I"  is ;  hut  If  -o  I  did  not  see  it. 

Aa  I  progress  in  my  work  I  feci  that  duty  will  call  upon  me 
to  write  a  separate  chapter  on  hotels  in  general,  awl  I  will  not, 
therefore,  here  say  much  about  those  in  New  York-  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  ih.it  f.w  towns  in  the  world,  if  any,  afford  on 
the  whole  bet  nt  accommodation,  but  there  are  many  in  which 
t  Li-  accommodation  is  cheaper.  Of  the  railways  also  I  ought 
to  say  something.  The  fact  respecting  them  which  It  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  their  being  continued  into  tho  centre  of 
the  town  through  the  streets.  The  cars  are  not  dragged 
through  the  city  by  locomotive  engines,  but  by  horses :  the 
pace  therefore  is  slow,  but  the  convenience  to  travellers  in  be- 
ing brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  trade  must  be  much  felt. 
It  is  as  though  passengers  from  Liverpool  and  passengers  from 
Bristol  were  carried  on  from  Huston  Square  and  l'addington 
along  the  New  Road,  Portland  l'hice,  and  Regent  Street  to 
I 'all  Mall,  or  np  the  City  I  load  to  the  Rank.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  railways,  railway  cars,  and  all  about  tl 
■n  ill-managed.  They  arc  monopolies,  and  the  public,  through 
the  press,  has  no  restraining  power  upon  them  as  it  has  in  I 
gland.  A  parcel  sent  by  express  over  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
will  not  be  delivered  within  twenty  four  hours.  I  once  made 
my  plaint  on  this  subject  at  the  bar  or  office  of  an  hotel,  and 
was  told  that  no  remonstrance  was  of  avail.  "  It  is  a  monop- 
oly," the  man  told  me,  "  and  if  \\c  say  anything,  we  are  told 
that  if  we  do  not  like  it  we  need  not  use  it."  In  railway  mat. 
and  postal  mailers  lime  and  punctuality  are  not  valued  in 
the  States  as  they  are  with  as,  ana  the  public  seem  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  must  put  up  with  defects, — that  they  must  grin 
and  bear  them  in  America,  as  the  public  no  doubt  do  in  Aus- 
tria when;  such  affairs  are  managed  by  a  government  bureau. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  1  spoke  of  the  population 
of  New  York,  and  I  cannot  end  it  without  remarking  that  out 
of  that  population  more  than  one-eighth  is  composed  of  Gtr- 
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mass.  It  is,  I  believe,  computed  that  titan  are  about  120,000 
Gorman*  in  th  11  only  two  other  QsnnM  ■  iti«s  in 

the  world,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  liave  a  larger  German  popula- 
tion than  New  York.  The  Germans  arc  good  eitiznu  and 
thriv.  .  and  are  to  be  found  prospering  all  over  the 

northern  and  western  parU  of  the  Union.  It  teem*  that  they 
arc  excellently  well  adapted  to  colonisation,  though  they  l.a\  r 
in  no  instance  become  the  dominant  people  in  a  colony,  or  car- 
ried with  tbem  their  own  language  or  their  own  law*.  Tins 
French  have  done  so  in  Algeria,  in  some  of  the  West  India 
fa -kinds,  and  quite  as  essentially  into  Lower  Canada,  where  their 
language  and  laws  still  prevail.     And  yet  it  is,  I  think,  beyond 

French  are  not  good  colonists,  as  are  tin 
Bins. 

.  i  .i-  ultimate  destiny  of  Now  York  as  one  of  the  ruling 
commercial  cities  of  the   world,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
her  or  no  it  will  ever  equal  London  in  popula- 
tion I  will  not  pretend  to  Bay.     Even  should  it  do  so,  should 

'  1  libera  no  increase  ax  to  enable  it  to  say  that  it  had  done 
so,  the  question  could  not  very  well  be  nettled.  When  it 
cornea  to  pass  that  an  assemblage  of  men  in  one  •o-oallsd  my 
have  to  be  counted  by  million*,  there  arises  the  impossibility 
of  denning  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  of  saying  who  b<  long  to 
it  and  who  do  not.  An  arbitrary  line  may  bo  drawn,  but  that 
arbitrary  line,  though  perhaps  false  when  drawn  as  including 
.  soon  becomes  more  false  as  mctadSDg  too  little. 

%  Acton,  Fnlham,  Putney,  Norwood,  Sydenham,  I 
heath,  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Strut  ford,  Ilighgate,  lid  I  lamp 
stead,  are,  in  truth,  component   parts   of  London,  uinl 

I  v  Brighton  will  be  as  much  so. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

T1IK  COWWITTUTIOS    Of  TIIK  STATE  Of  NEW  TORE. 

As  New  York  is  tho  most  populous  State  of  the  I  'nion,  hav- 

1  '1'iesentation  in  Congress, — on  which  account 

it  ha*  been  called  tho  Empire  State, — I  propose  to  mention,  as 

shortly  as  may  be,  tho  nature  of  its  separate  Constitution  as  a 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  constitution* 

different  States  are  by  no  means  the  Manic.     Tiny  have 

been  arranged  according  to  the  judgment  of  th*  different  peo- 

Deemed,  and  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time  10  ■til 

such  altered  judgment.     But  as  tho  States  together  form  one 
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i.  and  on  such  matters  as  foreign  affair*,  war,  customs,  and 
ne,  are  bound  together  u  much  as  w 
-,  it  U,  of  oourso,  necessary  that  the  const: 
■  .f"  -ii  most  matter*  assimilate  itself  to  those  • 

other,     i  litutioiis  are  very  much  alikr.     At. 

or,  with  two  houses  of  legislature,  generally  called  the  Senate 
riinl  the  Boom  of  licpresenutivos,  exists  in  each  State.  In  toe 
Si  :n e  of  Now  York  the  lower  house  is  called  the  Assembly.  In 
most  States  the  Governor  is  elected  annually;  but  in  some 
Btatea  for  two  years,  as  in  New  fork.  In  Pennsylvania  lie  is 
elected  for  three  rears.  The-  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Assembly  is,  I  think,  always  elected  fur  one  session  only;  but 
as,  in  many  of  the  States.thc  Legislature  only  m  two 

Years,  the  election  recurs  of  OOtim  at  tlie  Mine  interval.  The 
BneUH  in  nil  tint  Stales  is  Deafly  universal,  Init  in  no  State  is 
•i  tly  »o.  The  Governor.  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  other 
oflicera  are  elected  by  vote  of  tin-  people  :is  well  as  the  niron- 
ben  of  the  Legislature.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that 
each  State  makes  laws  for  itself, — that  they  are  in  nowiee  dc- 

Cddent  on  the  Congress  assembled  at  Washington  for  their 
»'s, — unless  for  laws'  which  refor  to  matters  between  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  and  other  nations,  or  between  one 
State  and  another.  Each  State  declares  with  what  punishment 
crimes  shall  be  visited ;  what  taxes  shall  be  levied  for  the  use 
of  the  State;  what  laws  shall  be  passed. us  to  education  ;  what 
shall  be  the  State  judiciary.  With  reference  to  the  judiciary, 
however,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  havo  separate  national  law  courts  before  which  come  all 
oases  litigated  between  State  and  State,  and  all  cases  which  do 
not  belong  in  every  respect  to  any  one  individual  State.  In  a 
BObMqueiit  <  hapter  I  will  endeavour  to  expl  kin  this  more  fully. 
In  endeavouring  to  understand  the  constitution  of  the  1 
States  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  should  remember  that 
we  have  always  to  deal  with  two  different  political  arrange- 
ments,— that  which  refers  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  that 
which  belongs  to  each  State  as  a  separate  governing  po\. 
itself.     What  is  law  in  one  State  is  not  law  in  another,     ii 

there  is  a  very  greet  likeness  throughout  these  various 
intions;  and  any  political  student  who  shall  havo  thor- 
oughly nattered  one,  will  not  have  much  to  learn  in  mastering 
the  others. 

This  State,  now  called  New  York,  was  first  settled  by  the 
Dnteh  in  1014,  on  Manhattan  Island.  They  established  a" gov- 
ernment in  1629,  under  the  name  of  the  New  N  Is,     lu 
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1664  Charles  II.  granted  tlto  province  to  his  brother,  J  aim  ■-.  II., 
then  Duke  »{  York,  and  possession  was  taken  of  the  coun: 
his  behalf  by  01  el  Nichols.    In  lOTH  it  was 

by  the  Dutch,  but  they  could  not  hold  it,  and  the*  Duke  of 
\ork  again  took  possession  by  MUM.  A  legislative  body 
was  first  assembled  during  the  reign  of  ("harks  II. ,  in  1683; 
from  v,  iiirli  it  will  Ik;  seen  thai  parliamentary  representation 
it  rodai  cd  into  ibe  American  colonies  at  n  very  early  date. 
i  of  independence  was  made  by  the  revolted  col- 
onies in  1770,  and  in  1777  the  first  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1S22  this  was  changed  for  anoth- 
er ;  and  the  one  of  which  I  now  purport  to  state  some  of  the, 
details  was  brought  into  action  in  1847.  In  this  constitution 
there  is  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  overhauled  and  remodelled, 
if  needs  be,  once  in  twenty  years.  Article  XIII.  Sec.  2. — "  At 
the  general  election  to  be  held  in  1600,  and  in  each  twentieth 
yen  thereafter,  the  question,  'Shall  there  be  a  convention  to 
Constitution  and  amend  the  same?' shall  bo  decided 
by  Uio  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature." 
So  that  the  New  Yorkers  cannot  bo  twitted  with  the  presump- 
tion of  finality  in  reference  to  their  legislative  arrnngcmi 

The  present  constant iou  begins  with  declaring  the  inviola- 
bility or  trial  by  jury  and  of  habeas  corpus, — "unless  whin,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  its 
suspension."     It  does  not  say  by  whom  it  may  be  suspended, 
bo  is  to  judge  of  the  public  safety,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  may 
—turned  that  such  suspension  was  supposed  to  come  from 
the  powers  of  the  State  which  euacted  the  law.     At  the  bb 
SO]  moment  the  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  New  York,  and 
this  suspension  has  proceeded  not  from  the  powers  of  the  State, 
I ovornment,  without  the  sanction  >.-vi-n 
of  the  Federal  Congress. 

"Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  scn- 
s  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuM  of  that 
right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speei  b  or  of  the  press."  Art.  I.  See.  8.  But  at  the 
present  moment  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  utterly  ab- 
rogated in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  it  is  in  other  States.  I 
it  as  a  reproach  against  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government,  but  to  show  how  vain  idl  law*  are  for  the 

IBtion  of  such  rights.     If  they  bo  not  protected  by  the 
feelings  of  the  people, — if  the  people  aro  at  any  time,  or  from 
suae,  willing  to  abandon  such  privilege*,  uu  written  laws 
w  ill  preserve  them. 
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In  Art.  L  Sec.  14,  there  is  a  proviso  that  no  land — land,  that 
is,  used  for  agricultural  purposes — shall  be  let  on  least 
longer  period  titan  twelve  year*.  "  No  lea*c  or  grunt  ol 
onfoml  land  for  n  longer  period  than  twelve  year;: 

in  which  shall  Go  reserved  any  not  or  wrvico  of  any 
kind,  shall  be  telid."    1  do  not  understand  tlic  intended  virtue 
of  this  proviso,  but  it  shows  very  clearly  how  different  St 
practices  with    reference  to  land   in   England  and 

ten  in  the  States  almost  always  are  the  owner* 
land  i  ,  i';u-m,  and  such  tenures  as  those,  by  width  (to 

occupiers  of  land  generally  hold  then  farms  with  us,  are  almost 
unknown.  There  is  no  such  relation  as  that  of  landlord  and 
tenant  us  regards  agricultural  holdings. 

Kwry  riiiJe  citizen  of  New  York  may  vote  who  is  twenty- 
one,  who  has  boon  a  citizen  for  ten  days,  who  has  lived  in  the 
State  for  a  vear,  and  for  four  months  in  the  county  in  which 
ho  votes,  lie  can  vote  for  all  "  officers  that  now  are,  ov 
after  may  he,  elective  by  the  people."  Art.  II.  Sec.  1.  "Bat," 
the  section  goes  on  to  say,  "  no  man  of  colour,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  fur  three  years  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  for  one 
year  next  preceding  any  election  Khali  have  been  possessed  of 
I  freehold  CSUta  of  the  value  of  230  dollars  (50f.),  and  shall 
have  been  actuall}  rated,  and  paid  a  tax  thereon,  shall  b< 
tied  to  voti  election."     This  is  the  only  embargo  with 

which  universal  suffrage  is  laden  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  third  article  provides  for  the  election  of  the  Senate 
the  Assembly.     The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-two  members. 
And  it.  may  here  be  remarked  that  large  as  is  the  State  of  New 
V  .ii  k,  and  great  as  is  its  population,  its  Senate  is  less  numerous 
than  that  of  many  oi  her  States.     In  .Massachusetts,  for  instance, 
arc  forty  senators,  though  the  population  ol  Massaehu- 
:  |  bar<  ly  one  third  that  of  New  York.    In  Virginia  there 
SIS  fifty  senators,  whereas  the  free  population  is  not  om 
of  that  of  New  York.     As  a  consequence  the  Senate  of 
York  is  said  to  be  filled  with  men  of  a  bighoc  class  than  are 
generally  found  in  tho  Senates  of  Other  States.    Then  follows 
in  tho  article  a  list  of  the  {Ustricts  which  arc  to  return  tl 
ators.     These  districts  consist  of  one,  two,  three,  or  in  one  case 
four  counties,  according  to  tho  population. 

The  article  docs  not  give  the  nuinlwr  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  nor  does  it  even  state  what  amount  of  popular 
i  ion  shall  bo  held  as  entitled  to  a  member.  It  merslj  nroudfll 
l>r  ihit  division  of  the  State  into  districts  which  shall  contain 
an  equal  number,  not  of  population,  but  of  voters.  The  House 
of  Assembly  dots  consist  of  128  members. 
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It  i*  then  stipulated  that  every  member  of  both  houses  Hhall 
lotlars  it  day,  or  twelve  shillings,  for  their  serv- 
ices during  the  sitting  of  the  legSsbUOl  I  in  is  never 
300  dollars,  or  sixty  pounds,  in  one  year,  unless  an 
bo  called.    There  is  also  an  allowance  for,  the 

ling  expenses  of  members.     It  is,  I  precoma,  gas 

a  that  tin?  members  of  tlie  Congress  ut  WaabingtOB  aia 
all  paid,  and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  Si 

member  of  the  New  York  legislature  can  also  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  Congress,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military 
office  nnder  the  general  States  Government. 

A  majority  of  each  House  must  be  present,  or  as  the  article 
pays,  "  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business."  Each  House 
is  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings.  The  doors  are  to  be 
open, — except  when  the  public  wcllaro  shall  require  BOO 

igular  proviso  this,  in  a  country  boasting  so  much  of  free- 
Id-  no    |  eocb  or  debate  in  either  House  shall  the  lcg- 
Mature  bo  called  in  question  in  any  other  place.     The  lej 
t isri;  assemble*  OB  '■'"■■  61  !.iy  m  January,  and  sits  for 

about  threa  month*.    It*  scat  la  at  Albany. 

The  executive  power,  (Art.  IV.)  Li  to  be  vested  in  aGovcrn- 

I  a  l.ii  titenant-Governor,  both  of  whom  shall  be  obofen 
for  two  years.  The  Governor  must  bo  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  thirty  yeara  of  age,  and  have  lived  for  the  last 
four  years  in  the  State.  He  is  to  bo  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  State, — as  is  the  President  of 
those  of  the  Union.  I  see  that  this  is  also  the  case  in  inlaud 
States,  which  one  would  say  can  have  no  navies.  And  with 
reference  to  somo  States  it  is  enacted  that  the  Governor  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia,  showing  that 
some  army  over  and  beyond  the  militia  may  be  kept  by  the 
State.     In  Tennessee,  which  is  an  inland  State,  it  is  enacted 

lie  Governor  shall  be  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  this  State,  and  of  the  militia,  except  when  they 
shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States."  In  Ohio 
the  same  la  the  case,  except  that,  there  is  no  mention  of  militia. 
In  Hew  York  there  is  no  proviso  with  reference  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States.     I  mention  this  as  it  bears  with  some 

iii  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  indicates 
the  jealousy  of  the  individual  States  with  reference  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Governor  can  convene  extra  Sessions) 
of'  •-•  or  of  both.     He  makes  a  message  to  the  legisla- 

ture when  it  meets, — a  sort  of  Queen's  speech ;  and  he  receives 
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for  his  services  a  compensation,  to  be  established  by  law.     In 
New  York  tbia  amount*  to  800/.  a  year.     In  some  State*  this 
||  as  low  as  200/.,  and  SOW.     In  Virginia  it  is  1 000/1     Ii, 
fornia,  1200/. 

Governor  can  pardon,  except  in  cbmi  "ftreaaen.  lb 
has  also  a  veto  upon  all  bills  sent  up  by  the  legislature.  I: 
exercises  this  veto  he  returns  the  bill  to  the  legislature  with 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  If  the  Mil  on  reconsideration  by  the 
Houses  be  again  passed  by  *  majority  of  two  thirds  in  each 
House,  it  becomes  law  in  spile  of  the  Govt  mor'i  veto.  The 
vi  to  of  the  President  at  Washington  in  of  the  «mc  nat 
Such  are  the  powers  of  the  Governor.  Hut  though  they  are 
very  full,  the  Governor  of  each  State  does  not.  practically  o 
eise  any  great  political  power,  nor  is  he,  even  politically,  a  great 
man.  Von  might  live  in  a  State  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
government  and  hardly  hear  of  him.  There  ia  vested  in  him 
by  the  language  of  the  constitution  a  much  wider  power  than 
that  intrusted  to  the  Governors  of  our  colonies.  But  in  our 
colonies  everybody  talks,  and  thinks,  and  knows  about  the 
Governor.  As  far  as  the  limits  of  the  colony  the  Governor  ia 
B  great  man.  Hut,  this  is  not  the  o*M  with  reference  to  the 
Governors  in  the  different  States. 

The  next  article  provides  that  the  Governor's  ministers,  vh^, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  tad  Attor- 
ney-General, shall  be  chosen  every  two  years  at  a  general  elec- 
tion. In  this  rospoct  the  State  'constitution  differs  from  that 
of  the  national  constitution.  The  President  at  Washington 
names  his  own  ministers, — subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Senate.  He  makes  many  other  appointments  with  the  aame 
limitation.  As  regards  these  nominations  in  general,  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe,  is  not  slow  to  interfere ;  but  with  reference  to 
the  ministers  it  is  understood  that  the  names  sent  in  by  the 
President  shall  stand.  Of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller, 
&c,  belonging  to  the  different  States,  and  who  arc  elected  by 
the  people,  in  i  general  way  one  never  hears.  No  doubt  thev 
attend  their  offices  and  take  their  pay,  but  they  arc  not  politi- 
cal personages. 

The  next  article,  No.  VI..  refers  to  the  Judiciary,  and  is  very 
complicated.  After  considerable  Study  I  have  failed  to  under- 
stand it.  The  judges  are  elected  by  vote,  ui'l  remain  in  office 
for,  I  believe,  a  term  of  eight  years."  In  Sect.  20  of  this  article 
it  is  provided  that — "  No  judicial  officer,  except  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  shall  receive  to  his  own  use  any  fees  or  perquisites  of 
office."  How  pleasantly  this  enactment  must  sound  in  the 
Of  the  justices  of  tho  peace. 
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icle  VIL  refers  to  fiscal  matters,  and  is  moro  WjwmiaHj 

^ling  as  showing  how  greatly  ili<--  Statu  oi  k  has 

depended  od  its  canals  for  its  wealth.     These  canals  an-  On 
property  of  the  State;  and  by  this  article  it  seems  to  be  pr& 

.  that  they  shall  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but 
tain  to  a  considerable  extent  the  State  expenditure  also,  and 

in  lieu  of  taxation.     It  is  provided,  section  6,  that  tho 

lature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  of 
tho  canals  of  the  State;  but  that  they  shall  remain  tho  proper- 

tho  State,  and  under  its  management  lor  ever."  But  in 
spite  of  its  canal*  the  State  docs  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  well, 
for  I  sec  that  in  IsiSO,  its  income  was  4,780,000  dollnr*,and  its 
expend  it  ui.-  .,100,000,  whereas  its  debt  was  32,500,000  dollars. 
Ot  all  the  Stales,  Pennsylvania  is  the  most  indebted,  Virginia 
if  Um  mm  ond  on  the  list,  and  New  York  the  third.  New 
IIa:np>hire,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and  Texas,  owe 

ile  debts.  All  the  other  State  ships  have  taken  in  ballast, 
supposed  to  consist  of  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing  arms,  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  lint  no  one  need  be 
enrolled,  who  from  scruples  of  conscience  is  averse  to  bearing 
arms.  At  the  present  moment  such  scruples  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  general.  Then  follows,  in  Article  XI.,  a  detailed  enact- 
ment as  to  the  choosing  of  militia  officers.     It  may  bo  perhaps 

■  nt  to  say  that  tho  privates  are  to  choose  tho  captains  and 
the  •ubalterns;  tin-  captains  and  subidterns  are  to  choose  the 
field  officers;  and  tliu  field  officers  the  brigadicr-generali  and 
of  brigade.  The  Governor,  however,  .villi  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  shall  nominate  all  major-generals.  Now  that 
real  soldiers  have  unfortunately  become  necessary  the  above 
plan  lias  not  been  found  to  work  well. 

Such  is  the  Constitution  of  tho  State  of  New  York,  which 
lias  been  intended  to  work  and  does  work  quite  Mpenfc  b  B '"'" 
that  of  the  L'n  i  •.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  purport  has 

been  to  make  it  as  widely  democratic  as  possible, — to  provide 
that  all  power  of  all  description  shall  come  directly  from  tho 
jjoople,  and  that  much  power  shall  return  to  the  people  at  short 
intervals.  The  Senate  and  the  Governor  each  remain  lor  two 
years,  but  not  for  tin-  same  two  years.  If  a  now  Senate  corn- 
work  in  1861,  a  new  Governor  will  come  in  in  1862. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  form  of  Government  as  thus 
established  an  absence  of  that  close  and  immediate  responsibil- 

1 1 : u- ! i  attends  our  ministers.  When  a  man  has  been  voted 
En,  it  seems  that  responsibility  fa  over  for  the  period  of  the  re- 
quired service.    He  has  been  chosen,  and  the  country  which 
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has  chosen  him  is  to  trust  that  ho  will  do  his  best.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  matters  ranch  with  reference  to  the  legislature 
or  governments  of  the  different  Stales,  for  their  State  lecriala- 
tures  and  governments  are  bnt  puny  powers ;  but  in  the  legis- 
lature and  government  at  Washington  it  does  matter  very 
OBOch.  Bat  1  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
that  subject. 

Nothing  has  struck  mo  so  much  in  America  a*  the  fact  that 
these  Stal  [egtalstOfW  arc  pony  power*.  The  alwcncc  of  any 
tidings  whatever  of  that  doings  »trum  the  water  is  a  pr. 
this.  Win.  bM  beard  of  the  ieghuatnre  of  New  York  or  of 
llnwaohusiU''  It  i>  boasted  here  that  their  inwguiticanoe  is 
a  sign  of  the  well-being  of  the  people; — that  the  smaUness  of 
tin-  power  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  machine  shows  bow 
beaotilBlly  tho  machine  is  organised,  and  how  well  it  works. 
"  It  is  better  to  have  little  governors  than  great  governors,"  an 
American  said  to  mo  onco.  "It  is  our  glory  that  we  know  how 
to  live  without  having  great  men  over  us  to.rulo  us."  That 
gli '!  y.  if  ever  it  were  a  glory,  has  come  to  an  end.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  these  troubles  ha\e  eoma  upon  the  Statos  becauso 
they  have  not  placed  high  men  in  high  places.  The  less  of 
laws  and  the  less  of  control  the  better,  providing  a  people  can 
go  right  with  few  laws  and  little  control.  Oue  may  say  that 
no  law*  and  no  control  would  be  best  of  all. — provided  that 
none  win  ni Tiled.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  position  of  tho 
American  people. 

I  I.,  two  professions  of  law-making  and  of  governing  have 
become  unfashionable,  low  in  estimation,  and  o£  no  repute  in 
the  States.  The  municipal  powers  of  tho  cities  have  not  fallen 
into  tho  hands  of  tho  leading  men.  The  word  politician  has 
come  to  beat  i  hi-  meaning  of  political  adventurer  and  almost  of 

Enlitieal  blackleg.  If  A  calls  B  a  politician  A  intends  to  vilify 
!  by  so  calling  oodb.  Whether  or  no  the  best  cdtixenaetaState 
will  «v«r  be  induced  to  serve  in  the  State  legislature  by  a  no- 
bler consideration  than  that  of  pay,  or  by  a  higher  tone  of  polit- 
ical morals  tiian  that  now  existing,  I  cannot  sav.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of* the  State  legie* 
lators  should  be  a  first  step  towards  such  a  consummation. 
There  arc  not  many  men  in  each  State  who  can  afford  to  givu 
tip  two  or  three  months  of  tho  year  to  the  State  service  for 
nothing ;  but  it  may  bo  presumed  that  in  each  State  there  are 
a  few.  Those  who  are  induced  to  devoto  their  time  by  the 
paymeot  of  flO/.,  can  hardly  be  the  men  most  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poso  of  legislation.    It  certainly  has  seemed  to  mo  that  tho 
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rs  of  the  State  legislature*  and  of  the  State  government* 
held  in  that  respect  ami  treated  with  that  con6den< 
in  the  eve*  of  an  Englishman,  such  functionaries  should 
Hi  tied. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

BOSTOX. 

York  wo  returned  to  Boston  by  Hartford,  the 
J  one  of  the  capitals  of  Connecticut.  This  proud  lit- 
'  is  composed  of  two  old  provinces,  of  which  Hartford 
>w  Haven  mm  tin-  two  metropolitan  towns.  Indeed 
'as  a  third  colony  called  Saybrook,  which  was  joined  to 
•d.  As  neither  of  the  two  could  of  course  give  way 
I. irtfi.nl  ;mil  NVu  Haven  iv.-i-  mads  into  one,tDehoQMfl 
lature  and  the  seat  of  government  are  changed  about, 
ir.  Connecticut  is  a  very  proud  little  St.ntc,  BOQ 
ileasant  legend  of  its  own  stanehncss  in  the  old  colonial 
In  1682  tho  colonies  were  united,  arid  a  ehnrtcr 

0  tl>em  by  Charles  U.  But  some  years  later,  in  Kisfi, 
he  bad  days  of  James  II.  had  come,  this  charter  was 
rod  to  be  too  liberal,  and  order  was  given  that  it  should 
•ended.  One  Sir  Edmund  Andross  had  been  appolstad 
or  of  all  Now  England,  and  sent  word  from  Boston  to 
ticut  that  the  charter  itself  should  be  given  up  to  him. 
10  men  of  Connecticut  refused  to  do.  Whereupon  Sir 
d  with  a  military  following  presented  himself  at  their 
ly,  declared  their  governing  powers  to  be  dissolved,  and 
och  palaver  caused  the  charter  itself  to  be  laid  upon  the 
>fore  him.     The  discussion  bad  been  long,  having  lasted 

1  the  day  into  the  night,  and  the  room  ban  bean  lighted 
ladles.  On  a  sudden  each  light  disappear*-!!,  and  Sir 
d  with  his  followers  were  in  the  dark.     A*  a  matter  of 

when  the  light  was  restored  the  charter  was  BOOC,  Hid 
nnnd,  the  governor-general,  was  baffled,  as  all  govcrn- 
eralmndallSirEdur.ir.il    riway  are  in  aaahoaoca.    The 

was  gone,  a  gallant  Captain  \Vadaworth  having  oar 

i.l  hidden  it  in  an  oak  tree.  The  charter  was  ronewed 
ii  III.  came  to  the  throne,  and  now  hangs  triumph- 
i  tho  State  House  at  Hartford.  Tho  charter  oak  has, 
icctimbed  to  tho  weather,  but  was  standing  a  few  years 
The  men  of  Hartford  are  very  proud  of  their  charter, 
rd  it  as  the  parent  of  their  existing  liberties  quito  as 
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much  ss  though  no  national  revolution  of  their  own  had 
vened. 

And  indeed  the  a  State*  of  tho  Union,  cspeciall; 

those  of  N  iml,  refer  all  tti<-i r  libortuu  t<>  the  old  eh. 

ters  which  they  bald  from  tha  mother-country.  Tliey  rebelled, 
as  they  thcnm-lve*  would  -.etui  to  say,  and  act  themselves  ajp 
aa  a  separate  people,  DjDl  because  the  mother-country  had  rc- 
!  to  than  by  Era  •ofBoient  liberty  and  sufficient  self-con- 
trol, but  In.  com  i  In-  mniliiT-country  infringed  the  liberties  and 
powers  of  attf-OOtrtrol  whii.li  she  berselfhad  given.    The  mOJ 

in uy,  mi  these  States  declare,  had  acted  the  part  of  Sir 
I'Mmmid  Andross.had  endeavoured  to  take  away  their  charters. 
So  the*  a|ao  pot  out  the  lights,  and  took  themselves  to  an  oak 
tret  of"  their  own, — which  is  still  standing,  though  winds  from 
tha  infernal  regions  are  now  battering  its  branches.  Long  may 
it  stand ! 

W  bother,  the  mother-country  did  or  did  not  infringe  the 
charters  she  had  given,  I  will  not  hero  inquire.  As  to  the  na- 
ture  of  th  I  if:  mgementa,  are  they  not  written  down 

to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ?  J  bait  takea  the  lil'iity  of  appending  this  Declaration 
to  the  end  of  my  honk,  and  the  twenty  Mean  paragraphs  may 
all  bo  seen.  They  mostly  begin  vita  He.  "He"  has  done 
this,  and  «  Uiy'  has  done  that.  ""  The  "lie"  is  poor  George  111., 
whose  twenty-seven  mortal  sins  against  his  transatlantic  colo- 
nics arc  thus  recapitulated.  It  would  avail  nothing  to  argue 
now  whether  t.liosi:  deeds  were  sins  or  virtues;  nor  would  it 

..vailed  then.     The  child  had  grown  up  and  was  strong, 
and  chose  to  go  alone  into  tho  world.     The  voting  bird 
gadgad)  and  flew  away.     Poor  George  III.  with  Ins  cackling 
was  certainly  not  efficacious  in  restraining  such  a  flight.     But 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  this  new  people,  when  Uiey  had  i 
in  their  power  to  change  all  their  laws,  to  throw  themselrc 
upon  any  Utopian  theory  that  the  folly  of  a  wild  philanthropy 
could  devise,  to  discard  as  abominable  every  vestige  of  English 
rule  and  English  power, — it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  when  thej 
could  have  done  all  this,  they  did  not  do  so,  but  preferred  to 
aling  to  things  English.    Their  old  colonial  limits  were  6till  to 
be  the  borders  of  their  States.     Their  old  charters  were  still 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sources  from  whence  their  State  powers 
had  come.    The  old  laws  were  to  remain  in  force.     The  prece- 
dents of  the  English  courts  were  to  be  held  as  legal  proc< 
in  the  courts  of  the  new  nation, — and  are  now  so  held.     It  was 
still  to  be  England, — but  England  without  a  King  making  his 
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last  struggle  for  political  power.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  poo- 
pic,  and  tnta  ni  thi-ir  fooling;  and  that  idea  bM  been  carried 
out,  and  that  feeling  baa  remained. 

In  the  <  i  of  the  State  of  New  York  nothing  is  mid 

about  the  religion  of  the  people.  It  was  regarded  as  a  subject 
with  which  the  constitution  had  no  concern  irbatever.  Hut  as 
aoon  as  we  come  among  the  stricter  people  of  New  England 
wo  find  that  the  constitution-makers  have  not  been  able  u) 

•  ly  to  ignore  tho  subject.     In  Connecticut  it  is  '  ihat 

as  it  is  tho  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  the  Supreme  Heine;,  and 

their  right  to  render  that  worship  in  the  mode  met  OOMiat 

with  their  consciences,  no  person  shall  be  by  law  compelled  to 

joi<  lasted  with  any  religions  association.    The  line  of 

argument  is  hardly  logical,  the  conclusion  not  being  in  accord- 

M  with,  or  hanging  on  tho  first  of  the  two  premises.     But 

tho  meaning  is  clear.     In  a  free  country  no  man 

shall  be  made,  to  worship  after  any  special  fashion;  but  it  is 

by  the  constitution  that  every  man  is  bound  by  duty 

to  worship  after  some  fashion.    The  article  I  li<-n  goes  on  to  say 

how  they  who  do  worship  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 

ir  church.    I  am  not  quite-  clear  whether  the  Now 

naged  this  dilliciilly  with  greater  hucc' 

When  we  come  to  the  old  Hay  State, — to  Massachusetts, — wo 

find  the  I  iiuk.ii  of  in  tho  Constitution  as  tint 

which  in  som  .'its  forms  should  receive  the  adherence 

■'.oil  Christian. 

Hartford  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  with  English -looking 

mats,  and  an  English-looking  country  around  it.  Here,  as 
:  v  where  through  the  States,  one  is  struck  by  tho  size  and 
comfort  of  the  residences.  I  sojourned  there  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  could  rind  no  limit  to  the  number  of  spacious  sitting- 
rooms  which  it  contained.  The  modest  dining-room  and  draw- 
ing-room which  suffice  with  us  for  men  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred a  year  would  be  regarded  as  very  mean  accommodation 
by  persons  of  similar  incomes  in  the  States.  ' 

"I  found  that  Hartford  wo*  all  alive  with  trade,  and  that 
wages  were  high,  because  there  are  there  two  factories  for  tho 
mannfactura  of  arms.  Colt's  pistols  come  from  Hartford,  as  do 
also  Sharp. -V  rifles.  Wherever  arms  can  be  prepared,  or  gun- 
powder; where  clothes  or  blankets  fit  for  soldiers  can  bo  m 
or  tents  or  standards,  or  things  appertaining  in  any  way  to 
■warfare,  there  trade  was  still  brisk.  No  being  is  more  costly 
in  his  n  rjaireraenU  than  a  soldier,  and  no  soldier  bo  costly  as 
|be  American.    He  must  cat  and  drink  of  tho  best,  and  have 


good  boots  and  warm  bedding,  and  good  shelter.    Ther 
daring  the  Christmas  of  1861  above  half  a  million  of  soldiers  so 
to  bo  provided, — the  1 '  in  his  message  made  in  D 

ber  to  Congress,  dcclar<»l  tin-  number  to  ho  above  six  bund 
thousand — and  therefore  in  nuch  places  ns  Hartford  trade  w 
vi-i -y  brisk.     I  went  over  the  rifle  factory,  and  was  shown  c 

ing,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  brought  awav  much  wit- 
mi-  that  was  worth  any  reader'*  attention.  The  best  of  rifles, 
I  have  no  doubt,  were  being  made  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
iil  were  sent  to  tl»  army  as  soon  as  finished.  I  saw  some 
I  irons-looking  weapon*,  with  swords  attached  to  them  i 
stead  of  bayonets,  but  have  since  been  told  by  soldiers  that  th> 
otd-faehioned  b:ivt.tu-i  is  thought  to  be  more  services 

Iniiuili  iidy  on  my  arrival  in  Boston  I  beard  that  Mr.  Id 
croon  was  going  to  lecture  at  the  Tremont  Hall  on  the  subj 
el  the  Wpu*i  ■*«  1  resolved  to  go  and  hear  him.  I  was  a 
(painted  with  .Mr.  Kmerson.  and  by  reputation  knew  him  wel 
Among  us  in  Kugland  he  is  regarded  as  transcendental,  an 
perhaps  even  as  mystic  in  his  philosophy.  His  *  Represent 
ti\o  Men'  is  tho  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  on  our  si' 
of  the  water,  and  I  have  heard  some  readers  declare  that  tbe_ 
could  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Emerson's  'Representative 
Men.'  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  had  broken  down  ov 
some  portions  "of  that  book.  Since  I  hud  become  acquaint 
with  him  I  had  read  others  of  his  writings,  especially  his  boo! 
on  England,  and  had  found  that  he  improved  greatly  on 
quaintance.     I  think  that  be  has  confined  his  v..  to  the 

book  above  named.  In  conversation  In:  is  very  cleur,  and  by 
no  means  above  tho  small  prartii-nl  ihing*  of  the  world.  II 
would,  I  fancy,  know  as  well  what  interest  he  ought  to  r. 
for  his  money  as  though  he  were  no  philosopher;  and  I  an  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  bo  held  land  ho  would  make  his  hay  while 
the  sun  shone,  as  might  any  common  farmer.  Before  I  liad  met 
Mr.  Emerson,  when  my  idea  of  him  was  formed  simply  on  the 
'Representative  Men,  I  should  have  thought  that  a'  lecture 
from  him  on  the  war  would  have  taken  his  hearers  all  among 
tho  clouds.  As  it  was,  I  still  had  my  doubts,  and  was  inclined 
to  fear  that  a  subject  which  could  only  bo  handled  usefully  at 
such  a  time  before  a  largo  audience  by  a  combination  of  com- 
mon sense,  high  principles,  and  eloquence,  wonld  hardly  be  safe 
in  Mr.  Emerson's  hands.  I  did  not  doubt  the  high  principles, 
but  feared  much  that  there  would  be  a  lack  of  common  sense. 
So  many  have  talked  on  that  subject,  and  have  shown  so  great 
a  lack  of  common  sense!  As  to  the  eloquence,  that  might  be 
there,  or  might  not. 
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Mr.  Emerson  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  very  well  known  in 
Boston,  ami  a  great  crowd  was  collected  to  hear  him.     I  sup- 
pose there  were  some  tlircc  thousand  jHTsons  in  the  room.     I 
confess  that  when  he  took  his  place  Wore  us  my  j-n  jinlin^ 
were  against  him.     The  matter  in  hand  required  no  philosophy. 
1  common  sense,  and  the  very  beat  of  common  sense. 
Itdcmandtsl  that  ho  should  beimpa»ioned,fnrof  what  i- 
ean  any  address  be  on  a  matter  of  public  politics  without  p:is- 
Bui  it  demanded  that  the  passion  should  be  winnowed, 
and  free  from  all  rhodomontade.    I  fancied  what  might  be  said 
on  such  a  subject  as  to  that  overlauded  star-spangled  banner, 
and  how  the  star-spangled  flag  would  look  when  wrapped  in  a 
i  of  mystic  Platonism. 

I  Jut  from  the  beginning-  to  tho  end  there  was  nothing  mystic 
— no  Platonism;  and,  if  1  remember  rightly,  the  star-spangled 
banner  was  altogether  omitted.  To  the  national  eagle  he  did 
allude.  "  Your  Amorican  eagle,"  ho  said,  ''is  very  well.  Pro- 
tect it  here  and  abroad.  But  beware  of  tho  American  pea- 
cock."    He  gave  an  account  of  the  war  from  tho  beginning, 

ins  how  it  had  arisen,  and  how  it  had  been  conducted; 
and  he  did  so  with  admirable  simplicity  and  truth.    He  thought 

orth  were  right  about  tho  war ;  and  as  I  thought  so  also, 
I  was  not  called  upon  to  disagree  with  him.  Ho  was  terse  and 
perspicuous  in  his  sentences,  practical  in  his  advice,  and  above 
all  tilings, true  io  what  he  said  to  his  audience  of  then: 

who  know  America  will  understand  how  hard  it  i*  for  a 
man  in  the  States  to  practise  soeli  truth  in  bit  addresses. 
Fluid  compliments  ami  high-flown  national  cnlogium  are  ex- 
pected.     In  tins  instance  none  were  forthcoming.    The  North 
hail  risen  with  in  to  mak«;  this  effort,  and  it  was  now 

warnrd  that  in  doing  w>  it  was  simply  doing  its  national  doty. 
And  than  came  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Emerson  was  an  abolitionist,  and  knew  that  I  must  diss- 

with  him  on  that  head,  if  on  no  other.     To  me  it  has  sl- 
ued that  to  mix  up  tho  question  of  general  abolition 
with  this  war  must  be  tho  work  of  a  man  too  ignorant  to  un- 
derstand the  real  subject  of  the  war,  or  too  false  to  his  country 
to  regard  it.    Throughout  the  whole  lecture  I  was  waiting  for 

I  Imerson'a  abolition  doctrine,  but  no  abolition  do< 
came.  The  words  abolition  and  compensation  were  meni 
and  then  there  was  an  end  of  the  subject.  If  Mr.  BmenoO  bo 
an  abolitionist  he  expressed  his  views  very  mildly  on  that  oc- 
casion. On  the  whole  the  lecture  was  excellent,  and  that  little 
i  about  the  peacock  was  in  itself  worth  an  hour's  atten- 
tion. 


That  practice  of  lecturing  U  "  quite  an  institution"  in  th 
State*.  So  it  is  in  England,  my  readers  will  say.  But  i. 
land  it  i.s  done  in  a  different  way,  with  a  different  object,  ana 
with  Dinah  leas  of  result.  With  us,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  lee- 
tuns  are  mostly  given  gratuitously  by  tho  lecturer.  They  are 
got  up  here  and  there  with  some  philanthropical  object,  and 
in  the  hope  that  an  hour  at  the  disposal  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men may  be  rescued  from  idleness.  Tho  subjects  chosen  ai 
social,  literary,  philanthropic,  romantic,  geographical,  scientific  _ 
religious, — anything  rather  than  political.  The  lcetu re-rooms 
are  not  usually  filled  to  overflowing,  and  there  is  often  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  real  good  achieved  is  worth  the  trouble  tala 
The  most  popular  lectures  are  given  l.y  big  people,  whose  pr 
ence  is  likely  to  be  attractive ;  and  the  whole,  thing,  I  fear  wo 
must  oonft—i  \t  B01  pre-eminently  successful.  In  the  Nor 
States  of  America  the  matter  stands  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Lectures  there  are  more  popular  than  either  theatre!  or  com 
Enormous  halls  are  built  tor  them.  Tickets  for  long  co 
are  taken  with  avidity.  Very  large  sums  are  paid  to  p< 
lecturers,  so  that  the  profession  is  lucrative, — more  to, 
given  to  understand,  than  is  tho  cognate  profession  of  litem 
ture.  The  whole  thing  is  done  in  great  style.  Music  is  intro- 
duced. The  lecturer  stands  ou  a  larpc  raised  platform, 
which  .-it  around  him  the  bald  and  hoary-headed  and  sup 
lively  wise.  Ladies  come  in  large  numbers;  especially  t_. 
who  aspire  to  soar  above  the  frivolities  of  the  world.  Politics 
is  the  labjeet  most  popular,  and  most  general.  The  men  and 
women  of  Boston  could  no  more  do  without  their  lectures,  than 
those  of  Paris  could  do  without  their  theatres.  It  is  the  dec- 
orous diversion  of  the  best  ordered  of  her  citizens.  The  fast 
young  men  go  to  clubs,  anil  the  fa*t  young  women  to  dances, 
as  fast  young  men  MM  women  do  In  oilier  pl.vcs  that  are 
m  k  kod  ;  but  lecturing  is  the  favourite  diversion  of  the  steady- 
minded  Boatonian.  After  all,  I  do  not  know  thai  the  result  t» 
good.  It  doea  not  seem  that  much  will  be  gained  by  such 
lectures  on  either  Ede  ofthe  Atlantic, — except  that  respectable 
killing  of  an  evening  which  might  otherwise  be  killed  less  res- 
pect My,  It  i*  bnt  an  industrious  idleness,  an  attempt  at  a 
royal  rood  to  information,  that  habit  of  attending  lectures.  Let 
any  man  or  woman  say  what  be  has  brought  away  from  any 
such  attendance.  It  is  attractive,  that  idea  of  being  studious 
without  any  ofthe  labour  of  study ;  but  I  fear  it  if  illusive.  If 
can  be  so  passed  without  ennui,  I  believe  that  that 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  result  to  be  gained.    But  thai  it 
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bo  often  happen*  that  the  evening  U  not  passed  without  ennui ! 

Of  course  in  saying  this,  I  am  not  alluding  to  lectures  given  in 

!  places  as  a  course  of  special  study.     Medical  lectures, 

no  doubt,  are  a  necessary  part  of  medic*]  education,    As  main 

as  two  or  three  thousand  often  attend  these  politicil  lectures  in 

Boston,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  on  that  account  the  popu- 

bjcots  are  much  better  understood.     Nevertheless  1  re- 

I  to  hear  more,  hoping  that  I  might  in  that  way 

myself  to  understand  what  were  the  popular  politics  in  New 

England.    Whether  or  no  I  may  have  learned  this  in  am  Oth<  t 

mi  1  do  not  perhaps  know ;  but  at  any  rate  I  did  not  learn  it 

iu  this  way. 

The  next  lecture  which  I  attended  was  also  given  in  the  Tre- 
moot  Hall,  and  on  this  occasion  also  the  subject  of  the  war  was 
to  be  treated.  The  special  treachery  of  the  rebels  was,  I  think, 
the  matter  to  bo  taken  in  hand.  On  this  occasion  also  the 
room  was  full,  and  mv  hopes  of  a  pleasant  hour  ran  high.  For 
some  fifteen  minutes  I  listened ,  and  1  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
man  discoursed  in  excellent  English.  He  was  master  of 
that  wonderful  fluency  which  is  peculiarly  the  gift  of  an  Ameri- 
can. He  went  on  from  ono  sentence  to  another  with  rhythmic 
tones  and  unerring  pronunciation.  He  D*V4T  tailored,  never  re- 
peated his  word»,  never  fell  into  those  vile  half-muttm -d 

awa  by  which  an  Englishman  in  such  a  position  so  gener- 
ally betrays  his  timidity.     Hut  dining  the  whole  time  of  my 
remaining  in  the  room  he  did  not  give  expression  to  a  - 
thought.     H«  went  on  from  one  soft  platitude  to  another,  and 
1  words  from  which  I  would  defy  any  one  of  his  audience 
to  carry  away  with  them  anything.     And  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  his  audi,  nee  was  satisfied.    I  was  not  satisfied,  and  man- 
to  escape  out  of  the  room. 
The  next  lecturer  to  whom  I  listened  was  Mr.  Kverett.     Mr. 
tt's  reputation  as  an  orator  is  very  great,  and  I  was  espe- 
anxious  to  hear  him.     I  had  long  since  known  that  nits 
of  d i 'livery  was  very  marvellous j  thai,  his  tones,  olocu- 
md  action  were  all  great;  and  that  he  was  able  to  oota- 
mand  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  bis.  audience  in  a  remarkable 
manner.     His  subji  •    also  was  the  war; — or  rather  the  causes 
1  its  qualification.     Had  the  North  given  to  tho 
dm  of  pro*  '     Had  the  South  been  fair  and 

its  dealings  with  the  North  ?  Had  any  compromise 
possible  by  which  the  war  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
dils  and  dignity  of  the  North  preserved?  Seeing  that  Mr. 
a  U  a  Northern  man  and  was  lecturing  to  a  Boston  audi- 
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cnoe,  one  knew  well  how  these  questions  would  be  ana 
but  the  manner  of  tbo  answering  would  be  everything. 
.veil  .-it  Hoxboro',  one  of  the  suburbs  off 
So  I  went  out  to  Uoxboro'  with  a  party,  and  found  iu 
oured  by  being  placed  on  the  platform  among  tho  fc 

•nd  tho  superlatively  wise.    This  pririlego  is  nati 
gratifying,  but  it  entails  on  him  who  is  so  gratified  the  in 
vniii  iii-o  of  silting  at  tho  lecturer's  back,  whereas  it  is  per 
better  for  tho  listener  to  be  before  his  face 

I  could  not  but  bo  Unused  by  one  little  scenic   incident 
When  we  all  went  upon  the  platform,  some-  one  proposed  ti 
tho  clergymen  should  lead  the  way  oat  of  the  waiting* 
which  wi  laM-lieadi-d  one*  and  superlatively  wise  m 
bled.    Hut  to  this  the  manager  of  the  affair  damn 
Wanted  the  clergymen  for  a  purpose,  he  said.     And  no  the  pro- 
fuuo  ones  led  the  way,  and  the  clergymen,  of  whom  there  might 
be  some  six  or  seven,  clustered  in  around  the  lecturer  at  last 
Barlf  in  his  discourse  .Mr.  Kverett  told  us  what  it  was  that  Ibc 
a  nmiry  needed  at  this  period  of  her  trial.     Patriotism,  courage, 
the  braver?  of  the  men,  the  good  wishes  of  the  women,  the  self- 
denial  of  all, — "and,"  continued  tho  lecturer,  turning  to  his  im- 
mediate neighbours,  "  the  prayers  of  those  holy  men  whom  I 
see  around  me."     It  had  not  been  for  nothing  that  the  clergy- 
men were  detained. 

Mr.  Everett  lectures  without  any  book  or  paper  before  him, 
and  continues  from  first  to  last  as  though  the  words  came  from 
him  on  the  spur  of  thi  •     It  i*  known,  however,  that 

it  is  his  practice  to  prepare  hi*  orations  with  great  caro  and 
eoniiiiit  ihi-m  entirely  to  memory,  as  does  an  actor.     Ii 

l*au»  the  same  lecture  over  and  over  ag  a  told, 

without  the  change  of  a  word  or  of  an  action.  I  did  not  like 
Mr.  Everett's  lecture.  I  did  not  like  what  ho  Raid,  or  the  seem- 
ing spirit  iu  which  it  was  framed.  But  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  his  power  of  oratory  is  very  wonderful.  Those  amdbg 
his  countrymen  who  have  criticised  his  manner  in  my  hearing 
havo  said  that  he  is  too  florid,  that  there  ia  an  affectation  in 
the  motion  of  his  hands,  and  that  the  intended  pathos  of  his 
voice  sometimes  approaches  too  near  the  precipice  over  which 
tho  fall  is  si  i  deep  and  rapid,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  hefl 
absolute  ridicule.  Judging  for  myself,  I  did  not  find  it  so. 
osition  for  seeing  was  not  good,  but  my  ear  was  not  of- 
fended.  Critics  also  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  orator  does 
not  speak  chiefly  to  them  or  for  their  approval.  He  who 
writes,  or  speak*,  or  kings  for  thousands,  must  write,  speak,  or 


ring  as  those  thousands  would  have  him.    That  to  a  dainty 
noisseur  will  be  false  music-,  which  to  the  general  ear  shall 

accounted  as  tho  perfection  of  harmony.     An  eloquenee  al- 
together suited  to  the  fastidious  and  hypercritical,  would  prob- 
ably fail  to  carry  off  the  hearts  and  interest  tho  sympathies  of 
young  md  eager.     As  regard*  manners,  tone,  and  choice 
of  word*,  I  think  that  the  oratory  of  Mr. Everett  places  him 
very  high.     His  skill  in  his  work  is  perfect.     He  never  falls 
back  upon  a  word.    He  never  repeats  himself.     His  voice  is 
always  perfectly  under  command.    As  for  hesitation  or  timid- 
ity, the  days  for  those  failings  have  long  passed  by  with  him. 
When  he  makes  a  point,  he  makes  it  well,  and  drives  it  homo 
to  the  intelligence  of  every  one  before  him.    Even  that  appeal 
to  the  holy  men  around  him  sounded  well, — or  would  have 
done  so  had  I  not  been  present  at  that  little  arrangement  in 
ante-room.    On  tho  audience  at  large  it  was  manifestly 
:ivc. 

Bol  nevertheless  the  lecture  gave  mo  but  a  poor  idea  of  Mr. 
Everett  as  a  politician,  though  it  made  mo  regard  him  highly 
rator.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  wag 
BaxlotU  to  Otter  the  sentiments:  of  the  audience  rather  than  his 
own; — that  he  was  making  himself  an  echo,  a  powerful  and 
harmonious  echo  of  what  he  conceived  to  bo  public  opinion  in 
Boston  at  that  moment; — that  he  was  neither  leading  nor 
teaching  the  people  before  him,  but  allowing  himself  to  be  led 
by  them,  so  that  ho  might  best  play  his  present  part  for  their 
delectation.  'He  was  neither  bold  nor  honest,  as  Emerson  had 
been,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  that  every  tjjo  of  a  politician 
before  him  would  thns  recognizo  his  want  of  boldness  and  of 
honesty.  As  a  statesman,  or  as  a  critic  of  statecraft  and  of 
other  statesmen,  he  is  wanting  in  backbone.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Everett  has  been  not  even  inimical  to  southern  politics  and 
;  nses,  nor  was  ho  among  those  who,  during  tho  last 
previous  to  Mr.  Lincoln  n,  fought  the  bat- 

iir  north  pies.     I  do  not  say  that  on  this  account 

i-  now  false  to  advocate  the  war.  Hut  he  cannot  carry  men 
with  him  when,  at  his  age,  he  advocates  it  by  arguments  op- 
posed to  the  tenour  of  his  long  political  life.     His  abuse  of  the 

ith  and  of  southern  ideas  was  as  virulent  as  might  be  that 
of  a  young  lad  now  beginning  his  political  career,  or  of  one 
who  had  through  life  advocated  abolition  principles.  He  heap- 
ed reproaches  on  poor  Virginia,  whose  position  as  the  chief  of 
ler  States  has  given  to  her  hardly  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  a  Seylla  of  ruin  on  the  one  side,  or  a  C'harybdis  of  re- 
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ion  on  the  other.     Whin  bo  s]>okc  a*  he  did  of  Virgini 
ridiculing' the  idea  of  her  sacred  toil,  CTen  I,  Kngli 
mu,  could  not  but  think  of  Washington,  of  .1 
dolph,  and  of  Madison.     He  should  not  have  spoken  of  V 
gima  as  be  did  speak;  for  no  man  could  have  known  bett 
Virginia's  difficulties.     But  Virginia  was  at  a  discount  In 
ton,  and  Sir.  Everett  was  speaking  to  a  Boston  audience.    A: 
then  he  referred  to  England  and  to  Europe.    Mr.  Everett 
been  minister  to  England,  and  knows  the  people.    He  is  a  st 
dent  of  history,  and  must,  I  think,  know  that  England's 
has  not  been*  unhappy  or  unprosperous.    But  England  nl  _ 
was  at  a  discount  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  speaking  to 
a  Boston  audience.    They  are  sending  us  their  advice  across 
the  water,  said  Mr.  Everett.     And  what  is  their  advice  to  ns 
that  we  should  conic  down  from  the  high  place  wo  have  bull, 
for  ourselves,  und  be  even  as  they  are.    They  screech  at  as 
from  the  low  depths  in  which  they  are  wallowing  in  their  mis- 
cry,  and  call  on  us  to  join  titan  in  their  wretchcilnc.su.     I  am 
not  quoting  Mr.  Everett's  very  words,  for  I  have  not  them  by 
me ;  but  I  am  not  making  them  stronger,  nor  so  strong  as  bo 
made  them.     As  I  thought  of  Mr.  Everett's  reputation,  and  of 
his  years  of  study, — of  his  long  political  life  and  unsurpassed 
sources  of  information, — I  could  not  but  grieve  heartily  when 
I  heard  such  words  fall  from  him.    I  could  not  but  ask  myself 
whether  it  were  impossible  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  her  constitution  this  great  nation  of  America  should 
produce   an   honest,  high-minded    statesman.     When  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  the  existing  President  end  Vice-President  of  the 
States,  were  in  1860  as  yet  but  the  candidates  of  the  republi- 
can party,  Bell  and  Everett  also  w  ere  the  candidates  of  the  old 
whig,  conservative  party.    Their  express  theory  was  ;. 
that  the  question  of  slavery  should  not  be  touched.    Their  pur- 
pose was  to  crush  agitation  and  restore  harmony  by  an  impar- 
tial balance  between  the  North  and  South :  a  tine  purpose, — 
the  finest  of  all  purposes,  had  it  been  practicable.    But  such  a 
course  of  compromise  was  now  at  a  discount  in  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Everett  was  speaking  to  a  Boston  audience.    As  an  ora- 
tor, Mr.  Everett's  excellence  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  questioned; 
but  as  a  politician  I  cannot  give  him  a  high  rank. 

After  that  I  heard  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips.  Of  him,  too,  as  an 
orator  all  the  world  of  Massachusetts  speaks  with  great  admi- 
ration, and  I  have  no  doubt  so  speaks  with  justice.  lie  is, 
however,  known  as  the  hottest  and  most  impassioned  advocate 
of  abolition.    Not  many  months  since  the  cause  of  abolition, 
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is  advocated  by  him,  was  so  unpopular  in  Boston,  that  Mr. 
Phillips  was  compelled  to  address  his  audience  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  policemen.  Of  this  gcutlemnn,  I  may  at  any  rate 
•ay  that  he  is  consistent,  devoted,  and  disinterested,  lie  is  an 
abolitionist  by  profession,  and  seeks  to  find  in  every  turn  of  the 
tide  of  politics  some  stream  on  which  be  may  bring  himself 
nearer  to  his  object.  In  (ha  old  day*,  previous  to  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  days  *o  old  that  they  are  now  nearly  eighteen 
months  past,  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  anti-Union  man.  ilo  advoca- 
ted strongly  the  disseverance  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  country 
to  which  be  belonged  might  have  hand*  clean  from  the  taini  i  J 

v.    He  I  tad  probably  acknowledged  to  him  whilo 

i  h  were  bound  together  no  hope  i 
cmanci nation,  but  that  if  the    North  stood  alone   thu  South 
would  become  too  weak  to  foster  and  keep  alive  the  "  social 

ition."  In  which,  if  such  were  his  opinions,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  But  now  he  is  all  for  the  Union,  dunking 
that  a  victorious  North  can  compel  the  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  southern  slaves.  As  to  which  I  beg  to  say  that  1  am 
bold  to  differ  from  Mr.  Phillips  altogether. 
It  soon  became  evident  to  roc  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  unwell, 

ctnring  at  a  disadvantage.    His  manner  was  clearly  that 
of  an  accustomed  orator,  but  his  voice  was  weak,  ami  ho  was 
not  up  to  the  effect  which  he  attempted  to  make.    His  hearers 
were  impatient,  repeatedly  calling  upon  him  to  speak  out,  and 
on  that  account  I  tried  hard  to  feel  kindly  towards  him  and  his 
Hut  I  must  confess  dial  I  failed.    To  mo  it  seemed 
that  the  doctrine  he  preached  was  one  of  rapine,  blooi  1 
and  social  destruction.     Ho  would  call  upon  tho  Govci  I 
and  upon  Congress  to  enfranchise  the  slaves  at  once, — now  dur- 
ing the  war, — so  that  tho  Southern  power  might  bo  destroyed 
by  a  concurrence  of  misfortunes.     And  he  would  do  so  at  once, 
on  the  spur  of  tho  moment,  fearing  lest  the  South  should  be  be- 
fore him,  mm]  themselves  emancipate  their  own  bondsm* 
have  soinedroc*  thought  that  there  is  no  being  so  venomous, 

•odthimty  n*  a  professed  philanthropist;  and  that  when 
the  philanthropist's  ardour  lies  negro-wards,  it  then  assumes  tho 
deepest  dye  01  md  bloodthirstiness.     There  are  four 

res  in  the  southern  States,  none  of  wl 
any  capacity  for  self-maintenance  or  self-control.     Four  mill- 
ions of  slaves,  with  the  necessities  of  child  i  on,  with  the  passions 
i  i  In- ignorance  of  savages!      and  Mr,  Phillips  would 
emancipate  these  at  a  blow ;  tro  St  possible  for  him  to 

do- so,  set  them  looso  upon  die  soil  to  tear  their  masters,  de- 
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Oach  other,  and  make  such  a  hell  npon  the  earth  as  has  no 
er  I'vin  j  uicnntrollcd  past-ions  and  unsatisfied 

wants  of  men.  But  Congress  cannot  do  this.  All  the  mem- 
ber! of  Congress  put  together  cannot,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  emancipate  a  single  slave  in  South 
Carolina ;  not  if  they  were  all  unanimous.  No  emancipation 
in  a  Slave  State  can  como  otherwise  than  by  the  legislative  en- 
actment of  that  State.  Bat  it  was  then  thought  that  in  this 
coming  winter  of  1860-61  the  action  of  Congress  might  bo  set 
aside.  The  North  possessed  an  enormous  army  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  President.  The  South  was  in  relxdlion,  and  the 
:  icnt  could  pronounce,  and  the  army  perhaps  enforce  the 
union  of  »l  property  held  in  slaves.  If  any  who  held 
them  were  not  disloyal,  the  question  of  compensation  might  bo 
settled  afterwards.  How  those  four  million  slaves  should  live, 
and  bow  white  men  should  live  among  them,  in  some  States  or 

Sfcrta  of  States  not  equal  to  the  blacks  in  number; — as  to  that 
[r.  Phillip*  did  not  give  us  his  opinion. 

And  Mr.  Phillips  also  could  not  keep  bis  tongue  away  from 
the  abominations  of  Englishmen  and  the  miraculous  powers  of 
his  own  conn  try  men.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  no  told  ns 
more  than  mice  how  Yankees  carric  I  1  their  fingers, 

uheriMs  "common  people" — alluding  by  that  name  to  E 
nns — hud  them  only,  if  at  all.  inside  their  brain-pans.  And  then 
In  Informed  u»  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  hated  ' 
ica.  Among  the  Radicals  there  might  bo  one  or  two  who  un- 
derstood .mil  rained  the  institutions  of  America,  but  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  hostile  to  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  but  bidden  enmity,— enmity  hidden  or  not  hid- 
den,— could  he  expected  from  England.  That  the  people  of 
Boston,  or  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  North  generally,  should 
feel  sore  against  England  is  to  me  intelligible.  I  know  how 
the  minds  of  men  are  moved  in  masses  to  certain  feelings,  ami 
that  it  ever  must  be  so.  Men  in  common  talk  are  not  bound  to 
Weigh  their  WOTds,  to  think,  and  speculate  on  their  result-,  :nid 
lie  sure  of  the  premises  on  which  their  thoughts  arc  fow 
Bnt  it  is  different  with  a  man  who  rises  before  two  or  three 
thousand  of  his  countrymen  to  teach  and  instruct  them.  After 
that  I  heard  no  more  political  lectures  in  Boston. 

Of  course  I  visited  Bunker's  Hill,  and  went  to  Lexington 

and  Concord.    From  the  top  of  the  monument  on  Banker's 

Hill  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Boston  Harbour,  and  seen  from 

the  harbour  is  picturesque.     Tho  mouth  is  crowded 

with  islands  and  jutting  necks  aud  promontories;  and  though 


the  shores  are  in  no  place  rich  enough  to  make  tho  scenery 
•ncral  effect  is  good.  Tho  monument,  however,  is 
»o  constructed  that  one  can  hardly  get  a  view  though  the 
windows  at  tho  top  of  it,  and  there  is  no  outside  gallery  round 
it.  immediately  below  the  monument  is  a  marble  figure  of 
Major  Warren,  who  fell  there, — not  from  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment, an  some  one  was  led  to  believe  when  informed  that  on 
that  sjiot  the  Major  had  fallen.  Bunker's  Hill,  which  is  little 
more  than  a  mound,  is  at  Charlestown, — a  dull,  populous,  re- 
spectable, and  very  unattractive  suburb  of  Boston. 

Bunker's  Hill  has  obtained  a  considerable  name,  and  is  ac- 
counted great  in  the  annals  of  American  history.  In  Knglaud 
we  have  all  heard  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  some  of  us  dislike  the 
sound  as  much  an  Frenchmen  do  that  of  Waterloo.  In  the 
States  men  talk  of  Bunker's  Hill  as  we  may,  perhaps,  talk  of 
AgtnoooTt  and  such  favourite  fields.  Bnt,aAcr  all,  little  was 
done  at  Hunkers  Hill,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  victory  was 
gained  th«re  by  either  party.  The  rotd  from  Boston  to  the 
town  of  Concord,  on  which  stands  the-  village  of  Lexington,  is 
the  true  scene  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  deeds  of  the  men  of 
Boston.  The  monument  at  Bunker's  Hill  stands  high  and 
commands  attention,  while  those  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
are  very  lowly  and  command  no  attention.  Bnt  it  is  of  t hat- 
road  and  what  was  done  on  it  that  Massachusetts  should  be 
proud.  When  the  colonists  first  began  to  feci  that  they  were 
oppressed,  and  a  half  resolve  was  mad  ist  that  oppresnflfl 

by  force,  they  began  to  collect  a  few  arms  and  Mine  gunpow- 
at  Concord,  a  email  town  about  eighteen  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. Oftfns  preparation  the  Engueh  Goi  oroor  received  tiding*, 
and  determined  to  send  a  party  of  soldier*  to  scire  the  arms. 
This  he  endeavoured  to  do  secretly ;  but  he  was  too  closely 
watched,  and  word  was  sent  down  over  the  waters  by  which 
Boston  was  then  surrounded  th.it.  the  OoJtonite  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  soldiers.  At  that  time  Boston  Neck,  as  it  was 
ill  called,  was  tho  only  connection  between  the  town 
and  the  main  land,  and  the  road  over  Boston  Neck  did  not  lead 

1  oncord.  Boats  therefore  wore  necessarily  used,  mid  thcro 
wa«  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  soldier*  to  the  nearest  point. 
They  made  their  way.  however,  to  the  road,  and  continued  their 
route  as  far  as  Lexington  without  interruption.     Here,  howov- 

they  won?  attacked,  and  the  first  blood  of  that  war  was  sheil. 
y  shot  three  or  four  of  the — rebel*,  I  suppose  I  thould  in 

ict  language-  call  them,  and  then  proceeded  on  to  Concord. 
Bot  at  Conoord  they  w  i  r<-  stopped  and  repulsed,  and  along  the 
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road  back  from  Concord  to  Lexington  they  were  driven  with 
iter  and  dismay.     And  thus  tM  reln-liion  •..  i  cooed 

D  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  people  which, 
gtisbmen  say  and  think  what  we  may  of  tlieiu  at  this  present 
moment,  lias  made  itself  one  of  the  five  great  nation*  of  tin: 
earth,  and  has  enabled  us  to  boast  that  the  two  out  of  tii 
who  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty  and  the  widest  prosperity,  speak 
the  English  language  and  are  known  by  English  names.  Fur 
:ill  that  lias  come  and  is  like  to  come,  I  say  again,  long  may  that 
honour  remain.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  that  road  from  Bos- 
ton to  Oonoord  deserves  a  name  in  the  world's  history  greater, 
perhaps,  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

Concord  is  at  present  to  be  noted  as  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Km'  ison  and  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  two  of  those  many  men  oflet- 
ters  of  whoso  presence  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud.  Of  Mr.  Kmcrson  I  have  already  spoken.  'II. i- 
author  of  the '  Scarlet.  Letter1 1  regard  as  certainly  the  first  of 
American  novelists.  I  know  what  men  will  say  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
— and  I  also  am  an  admirer  of  Cooper's  novels.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  Mr.  Cooper's  powers  were  equal  to  those  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  though  his  mode  of  thought  may  have  been  more 

Knial,  and  his  choice  of  subjects  more  attractive  in  their  day. 
point  of  imagination,  which,  after  all,  is  the  novelist's  great- 
est gift,  I  hardly  know  any  living  author  who  can  be  accounted 
superior  to  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

.  much  has,  undoubtedly,  been  done  in  Boston  to  carry 
out  that  theory  of  Colonel  l^cwcomc's — SmollU  mores,  by 
which  the  Colonel  meant  to  signify  his  opinion  that  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ant  hnu-t  Co,  with  a  taste 
for  enjoying  those  accomplishments,  goes  very  far  towards  the 
making  of  a  man,  and  will  by  no  means  mar  a  gentleman.  In 
Boston  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  haa  had  Mi  or  \„  r 
manners  so  far  softened  ;  and  though  they  may  still  occasionally 
be  somewhat  rough  to  the  outer  touch,  the  inward  effect  U 
plainly  visible.  With  us, especially  among  our  agricultural  pop* 
ul.it  ion,  the  absence  of  that  inner  softening  is  as  visible. 

I  went  to  see  a  public  library  in  the  city,  which,  if  not  found* 
i-'l  by  Mr.  Bates,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  London  as 
connected  with  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  has  been  greatly 
ini ic  l.i.d  by  him.  It  is  by  his  money  that  it  has  been  enabled 
1 0  do  its  work.  In  this  library  there-  is  a  certain  number  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes— a  grout  nun  TOlomes,U  ihcro  are  in  most 
publio  libraries.  There  arc  books  of  «U  classes,  from  ponderous 
uureadablo  folios,  of  which  learned  men  know  the  titlc-pagoa, 
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down  to  the  lightest  literature.  Novels  ore  by  do  means  es- 
chewed,— are  rather,  if  I  understood  aright,  considered 
of  the  staples  of  the  library.  From  this  library  any  bode,  0X- 
ccpting  such  rare  volumes  a*  in  all  libraries  are  eunsiilercd  holy, 
is  given  out  to  any  inhabitant  of  Boston,  without  any  payiiun'i, 
on  presentation  of  a  simple  request  on  a  prepared  form.  In 
act  it  is  a  gratuitous  circulating  library  open  to  all 

n,  rich  or  poor, young  or  old.     The  books  seemed  in  gen- 
eral to  b«  confided  to  young  children,  who  onus  as  mess. 

their  fathers  and  mothers,  or  brothers  and  sisters 
question  whatever  is  asked,  if  the  applicant  is  known  or  tho 
place  of  his  residence  undoubted.  It  there  be  no  such  h  i 
edge,  or  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  tho  residence,  the  applicant 
is  questioned,  the  object  beiug  to  confine  the  use  of  the  library 
to  the  bondjide  inhabitants  of  tho  city.  Practically  the  hooks 
are  given  to  those  who  ask  for  them,  whoever  they  may  be. 
Boston  contains  over  200,000  inhabitants,  and  all  those  200,000 
are  entitled  to  them.  Some  twenty  men  and  women  are  kept 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  carrying  on  this  circulating 
library;  ami  there  is,  im  nltachod  to  the  establishment 

a  large  reading-room  supplied  with  papers  and  magazines,  open 
to  the  public  of  Boston  on  the  same  terms. 

Of  course  I  asked  whether  a  great  many  of  the  books  wcro 
not  lout,  stolen,  and  destroyed ;  and  of  course  I  was  told  that 
there  were  no  losses,  no  thefts,  and  no  destruction.  As  to 
thefts,  the  librarian  did  not  seem  to  think  that  any  instance  of 
such  an  occurrence  could  be  found.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
a  book  might  sometimes  be  lost  when  they  were  changing  their 
lodgings,  but  any  thing  60  lost  was  more  than  replaced  by  the 
fines.  A  book  is  taken  out  for  a  week,  and  if  not  brought  back 
at  the  end  of  that  week,  when  the  loan  can  bo  renewed  if  tho 
fender  wishes,  a  tine,  I  think  of  two  cents,  is  incurred.  The 
children,  when  too  late  with  the  books,  bring  in  the  two  cents 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  tho  sum  so  collected  fully  replaces 
uil  losses.  It  was  all  coukur  dc  rose  ;  the  librarianesses  looked 
;.cetiy  and  teemed,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  mostly  wore 
spectacles ;  the  head  librarian  was  enthusiastic. ;  the  nice  in- 
structive books  wero  properly  dogs-eared;  my  own  pi 
lions  were  in  enormous  demand ;  the  call  for  books  over  the 
counter  was  brisk,  and  the  reading-room  was  full  of  readers. 

It  has,  I  dare  say, occurred  to  oilier  travellers  to  remark  that 
the  proceedings  at  such  institutions,  when  visited  by  them  on 
tli.  it  travels,  are  always  rose  coloured.  It  is  natural  that  the 
bright  side  should  bo  shown  to  the  visitor.    It  may  be  lliat 
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many  books  lire  called  for  anil  returned  unread,  that  many  of 
those  taken  out  are  ko  taken  by  persons  who  ought  to  ] 
their  OOVell  at  circulating  libraries,  that  the  librarian  and  libra- 
rianosscsget  very  tired  of  their  long  hours  of  attendance, — for 
md  that  they  were  very  long; — and  that  many  idlers  warm 
themselves  in  that  reading-room :  nevertheless  the  fact  remain* 
— the  library  is  public  to  all  the  men  and  women  in  Boston*  and 
books  are  given  out  without  payment  to  all  who  may  choose  to 
ask  for  them.  Why  should  not  the  great  .Mr.  Madia  emulate 
Mr.  Bates,  and  open  a  library  in  London  on  the  same  system  ? 

The  librarian  took  me  into  one  special  room,  of  which  he  him- 
self kept  the  key,  to  show  mo  a  present  which  the  library  bad 
received  from  the  English  Government.  The  room  was  filled 
with  volumes  of  two  sizes,  all  bound  alike,  containing  di 
tions  and  drawings  of  all  the  patents  taken  out  in  England. 
According  to  this  librarian  mob  a  work  would  lie  nivalin. 
to  American  patents ;  but  he  d  that  the  subject  had  be- 

eotne  too  confused  to  render  any  such  an  undertaking  possible, 
"I  never  allow  a  single  volume  to  be  used  for  a  moment  with- 
out the  presence  of  myself  or  ©no  of  my  assistants,"  said  the 
librarian ;  and  then  ho  explained  to  me,  when  I  asked  him  why 
ho  was  so  particular,  that  the  drawings  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  cut  out  and  stolen  if  he  omitted  his  care.  "  But 
they  may  be  copied,"  I  said.  "  Yes ;  but  if  Jones  merely  copies 
Smith  may  come  after  him  and  copy  it  also.  Jones  will 
probably  desire  to  hinder  Smith  from  having  any  evidence  of 
such  a  patent."  As  to  the  ordinary  borrowing  and  returning 
of  books,  the  poorest  labourer's  child  in  Boston  might  be  trust- 
ed as  honest ;  but  when  a  question  of  trade  came  up,  of  com- 
mercial competition,  then  the  librarian  was  bound  to  bethink 
himself  that  his  countrymen  are  very  smart  "  I  hope,"  said  the 
librarian,  "  you  will  let  them  know  m  England  how  grateful  wo 
are  for  their  present."  And  T  hereby  execute  that  librarian's 
cut  amission. 

I  shall  always  look  back  to  social  life  in  Boston  with  great 
pleasure.  1  nut  there  manv  men  and  women  whom  to  know 
is  a  distinction, and  with  whom  to  be  intimate  is  a  great  de- 
light It  was  a  Puritan  city,  in  which  strict  old  lioundhead 
sentiments  and  laws  used  to  prevail ;  but  now-a-dnys  ginger  is 
hot  in  the  mouth  there,  and  in  spite  of  the  war  there  were  cakes 
and  ale.  Tliere  was  a  law  pawed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  old 
days  that  any  girl  should  be  fined  and  imprisoned  who  allowed 
a  young  man  to  kiss  her.  That  law  has  now,  I  think,  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  such  matters  are  regulated  in  Boston  much  as 
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they  arc  in  other  large  towns  further  eastward.    It  still.  Icon- 
calls  itself  a  Puritan  city,  but  it  has  divested  its  Puritan- 
ic of  austerity,  and  clings  rather  to  the  politics  and  public 
bearing  of  its  old  fathers  than  to  their  social  manners  and  prj» 
everitjr  of  intercourse.    The  young  girls  are,  no  doubt, 
more  comfortable  under  tho  new  dispensation, — and  the 
elderly  men  also,  as  I  fancy.     Sunday,  as  regards  the  outer 
streets,  is  sabbatical.     But  Snnday  evening*  within  doors  I  al- 
ways found  to  be,  what  niv  friends  in  that  country  call  "  quite 
a  good  time."     It  is  not  the  thing  in  Boston  to  smoke  iti  the 
streets  during  the  day ;  but  Ul  ,the  sagest,  and  the  most 

holy,— oven  those  holy  men  whom  the  lecturer  saw  around  him 
— seldom  refuse  a  cigar  in  the  dining-room  as  soon  a* 
have  gone.     Peri  ips  even  the  wicked  weed  would  make  its  ap- 
n  lips,.,  thereby  postponing,  or  prrlinps 
absolu:  mi  melancholy  period  of  widowhood  to 

!  would  light  itaelf  under  the  very  <-v 
who  in   terner  cities  will  lend  no  countenance  to  laea  lighting*. 
AN  me,  it  was  Very  pleasant !    I  eanfesa  I  like  this  abandonment 
of  the  stricter  rules  of  the  more  decorous  world.    I  fear  that 
!-;  v,  ithin  mo  an  aptitude  to  the  milder  debaucheries  which, 
makes  such  deviations  pleasant.     I  like  to  drink  and  I  like  to 
smoke,  bnt  I  do  not  like  to  turn  women  out  of  the  room.    Then 
comes  the  question  whether  one  can  havo  all  that  one  likes  to- 
r.     In  some  small  circles  in  Now  England  I  found  people 
enough  to  fancy  that  they  could.    In  MmtjsWimtttl  Um 
Maine  liquor  Law  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  but,  like  that  other 
law  to  have  alluded, it  has  fallen  Nti  much  out  <  . 

At  any  rate  it.  had  not  reached  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  with 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaintance*     But  here  I 
must  guard  myself  from  being  misunderstood.     I  saw  but  one 
drunken   man   through  all  New  England,  and  he  was  very   it 
;Ii!i>.     He  was,  however,  so  uncommonly  drunk  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  count  for  two  or  three.     Tho  Puritans  of 
u  are,  of  course,  simple  in  their  habits  and  simph  in 
tea.    Champagne  and  canvas-back  ducks  I  found  to  bo 
the  provisions  most  in  vogue  among  those  who  detirad  to  ad- 
here closely  to  the  manners  of  their  forefathers.     Upon  the 
whole  I  found  tho  ways  of  life  which  had  been  brought  01 
the  •Mayflower*  from  the  stern  sects  of  England,  and  preserved 
through  the  revolutionary  war  for  liberty,  to  be  rery  pleasant 
and  I  made  np  my  mind  that  a  Yankee  Puritan  can  be 
ommonly  pleasant  fellow.     I  wish  that  some  of  then)  did 
BO)  .lino  so  early;  for  when  a  man  sits  down  at  half-past  two, 
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that  keeping  up  of  tho  after-dinner  recreations  till  bedtime  be- 
(•.Milt's  hard  work. 

In  Boston  the  houses  aro  very  spacious  and  excellent,  ami 
they  aro  always  furnished  with  those  luxuries  whiofa  it  is  so 
rodueo  into  an  old  house.    Tliey  have  hot  anJ 
cold  w.itrr  pipoa  into  every  room,  and  baths  attached  to  thu 
bambers.    Tt  is  not  only  that  comfort  ia  increased  I 
nit-s  but  that  mueli  labour  is  saved.     In  au  ol 
glish  hoOM  it  will  occupy  a  servant  the  best  part  of  tho  day  to 
carry  want-  np  and  down  for  a  large  family.     1 
is  N[iacioiiH,  commodious,  and  well  lighted.    I  certainly 
that  in  house-building  the  Americans  havo  gone  beyo:; 
for  even  our  new  houses  are  not  commodious  as  are  theirs. 
One  practice  which  they  havo  in  their  cities  would  hard! 
oat  limited  London  spaces.    When  the  body  of  the  boose  is 
built,  tiny  throw  out  tho  dining-room  behind.    It  stands  alone, 
a*  it  were,  with  no  other  chamber  above  it,  and  removed  from 
tlie  rcs.t  of  the  house.     It  is  consequently  behind  the  doobk] 
drawing-rooms  which  form  the  ground-floor,  and  is  approached 
from  them,  and  also  from  the  back  of  the  hall.     The  second  cn- 
trance  to  the  dining-room  is  thus  near  the  ton  of  the  kitchen 
stair*,  which  no  doubt  is  its  p rower  position.     The  whole  of  the 
upper  pan  of  the  house  is  thus  kept  for  the  private  Oftt  of  flat 
family.    To  DM  this  plan  of  building  recommended  itself  as  be- 
ing very  commodious. 

1  found  the  spirit  for  the  war  quite  as  hot  at  Boston  now  (in 
November),  if  not  hotter  than  it  was  when  I  was  the: 
weeks  earlier;  and  I  found  also,  to  my  grief,  that  the  feeling 
against  England  was  as  strong.  I  can  easily  understand  how 
difficult  it  must  have  been,  and  still  must  be,  to  Englishmen  at 
home  to  understand  this,  and  sco  how  it  has  come  to  pass.  It 
has  not  arisen,  as  I  think,  from  the  old  jealousy  of  England. 
It  has  not  sprung  from  that  source  which  for  years  has  induced 
i(i  lain  newspapers,  especially  the 'New  York  Herald'  to  vilify 
England.  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  of  New  England  have 
erer  been,  as  regards  this  matter,  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
'New  York  Herald.'  But.  when  tins  war  between  the  North 
and  South  first  broke  out,  even  before  there  was  as  yet  a  war, 
tho  Northern  men  had  taught  themselves  t<>  expect  what  they 
called  British  sympathy,  meaning  British  encouragement.  They 
regarded,  and  properly  regarded,  the  action  of  the  South  as  a 
lion,  and  said  among  themselves  that  so  staid  and  conserv- 
ative a  nation  as  Great  Britain  would  surely  countenance  them 
in  quelling  rebels.    If  not, — should  it  come  to  pass  that  Great 
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Britain  should  show  no  snch  countenance  and  sympathy  for 

i.e.rn  law,  if  (lri.it  Britain  did  not  respond  to  her  friend 
a*  she  wu  expected  (<>  respond,  then  it  would  appear  that 
Colt. hi  win  king,  at  least  in  British  tjM.  The  war  did  come, 
and  Great  Britain  regarded  the  two  parties  as  belligerents, 
standing,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  on  equal  grounds.  Thin 
it  <m  that  first  gave  rise  to  that  fretful  anger  against  England 
which  has  gone  so  far  towards  ruining  the  not  them 
We  know  how  snch  passions  are  swelled  by  being  ventilated, 
and  how  they  are  communicated  from  mind  to  mind  till  they 
become  national.  Politicians — American  politicians  I  hot 
mean — have  their  own  future  careers  ever  before  their  eves, 
and  are  driven  to  make  capital  where  they  can.  Hence  it  is 
that  snch  men  as  Mr.  Seward  in  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Everett 
ont  of  it,  can  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  speak  as  they  have 
done  of  England.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Kvorett 
spoko  in  one  of  his  orations  of  the  hope  that  still  existed  that 

sg  of  the  United  States  might  still  float  over  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America.  What  would  he  say  of  an  En- 
glish statesman  who  should  speak  of  putting  up  the  Union  Jack 
on  the  State  House  in  Boston?  Such  words  tell  for  U) 
ment  on  the  hearers,  and  help  to  gain  some  slight  popnlaritjr; 
but  they  tell  for  more  than  a  moment  on  those  who  read  them 
and  remember  them. 

And  then  came  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason.  I 
was  at  Boston  when  those  men  were  taken  ont  of  the  '  Trent' 
br  the  'San  Jacinto,'  and  brought  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston 
Harbour.    Captain  Wilkes  was  tho  officer  who  had  made  the 

re,  and  he  immediately  was  recognized  as  a  hero.  Ho 
was  invited  to  banquets  and  feted.  Speeches  were  made  to 
him  as  speeches  are  commonly  made  to  high  officers  who  come 
home  after  many  peri  Is  victorious  from  the  wars.  His  health  was 
drank  with  great  applause,  and  thanks  were  voted  t<>  bin  by 

i!.<-  I  lui    -  >  :<    ingress.     It  was  said  that  a  swor.i 
to  bn  given  to  him, bat  I  do  not  think  that  the  gift  was  eon- 

iBtcd.  Should  it  not  have  been  a  policeman's  truncheon? 
Bid  he  at  the  best  done  anything  beyond  a  policeman's  work? 
Of  Captain  Wilkes  no  one  would  complain  for  doing  police- 
man's ilntv.  If  his  country  were  satisfied  with  tho  manner  in 
which  he  did  it,  England,  if  she  quarrelled  at  all,  would  not 
quarrel  with  him.  It  may  now  and  again  become  V 
I  brave  officer  to  do  work  of  so  low  a  calibre.  It  is  a  pity  that 
nn  ambitious  sailor  should  find  himself  told  off  for  so  moan  a 
task,  but  tbo  world  would  know  that  it  is  not  his  fault.     No  ono 
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could  blnme  Captain  Wilkes  for  acting  policeman  on  tho  sow. 
But  who  ever  l>cforo  heard  of  Riving  a  man  glory  for  at •! 

little  glorious?     How  Captain  WiU  have 

blushed  when  those  speeches  were  made  to  him,  when  that  talk 
about  the  sword  came  np,  when  the  thanks  arrived  to  him 
Congress!     An  officer  reeoh  nutry's  thanks  wi. 

has  been  in  great  peril,  and  has  bona  himself  gallantly  through 
his  danger;  when  he  has  endnred  the  brunt  of  war,  and  coino 
through  it  with  victory ;  when  be  has  exposed  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  country  and  singed  his  epaulets  with  an  ei 
liie.  Captain  Wilkes  tapped  a  merchantman  on  the  shoulder 
in  the  high  seas,  and  told  him  that  his  passengers  were  want- 
ed. In  doing  this  ho  showed  no  lack  of  epirit,  for  it  might  be 
his  dut v ;  but  where  was  bis  spirit  when  he  submitted  to  be 
tlianki-d  for  snch  work  ? 

Ami  then  there  arose  a  clamour  of  justification  among  the 
lawyers ;  judges  and  ox-judges  flew  to  Wheaton,  l'hillimore, 
and  Lord  Stowell.    Before  twenty-four  hours  were  over, 
man  and  <  v.rv  woman  in  Boston  were  armed  with  precedent*. 

■  !  was  the  burning  of  the  'Caroline.'     England 
improperly  homed  tho  *  Caroline'  on  Lake  Rria,  U  rather  in 
one  of  the  American  ports  on  Lake  Eri  "'gged 

pardon.  If  the  States  hail  been  wrong,  they  would  lx-g  par- 
don  ;  but  whether  wrong  or  right,  they  wonld  not  give  up  Sli- 
de:! iiml  M  :i'- 111,  I  in  t  the  l.uvvci-s  soon  waxed  stronger.  The 
:iiii.  were  manifestly  ambassadors,  and  as.  neh  ooetnbaad  of 
war.  Wilkes  was  quite  right,  only  he  should  have  seized  the 
vessel  also.  He  was  quite  right,  for  though  Slide!!  and  Mason 
initrlii  nut  be  ambassadors  they  were  undoubtedly  carrying  de- 
spatches. In  n  few  hours  there  began  to  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  men  cnuld  bs  ambassadors,  because  if  called  ambassadors, 
then  the  power  that  sent  the  embassy  must  be  presumed  to  bo 
recognized.  That  Captain  Wilkes  bad  taken  no  despatches 
was  true ;  but  the  Captain  suggested  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
by  declaring  that  ho  had  regarded  tho  two  men  themselves  as 
an  incarnated  embodiment  of  despatches.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  contraband  of  war.  They  were  going  to  do  an  injury  to 
the  North.  It  was  pretty  to  hear  the  eharming  women  of  Bos- 
ton, as  they  became  learned  in  the  law  of  nations :  "  Wheaton 
is  quite  clear  about  it."  one  young  girl  said  to  me.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  of  Wheaton,  and  so  far  was  obliged  to 
knock  under.  All  tho  world.  ladies  and  lawyers,  expressed  the 
ntinost  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  seizure,  but  it  was  clear 
that  all  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  nervous 
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anxiety  on  the  subject  To  me  it  soemod  to  bo  the  most  sui- 
cidal act  that  any  party  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  ever 
mitted.  All  Americans  00  both  sides  had  felt,  Irorn  tlio  ln-gin- 
ning  of  the  war,  that  any  assistance  given  by  England  to  and 
or  the  oUier  would  turn  the  scale.  The  Government  of  Sir. 
Lincoln  must  have  learned  by  this  time  thai  England  was  at 
least  true  in  her  neutrality ;  that  no  desire  for  cotton  would 
compel  her  to  give  aid  to  the  South  as  long  as  she  herself  was 
not  ill-treated  by  the  North.  But  it  seemed  as  though  .Mr. 
Seward,  the  President's  prime  minister,  had  no  better  work  on 
hand  than  that  of  showing  in  every  way  his  indifference  as  to 
courtesy  with  England.  Insults  offered  to  England  woul-i.  oe 
BiHncd  to  think,  strengthen  hi:  He  would 

know  tl  I  not  care  for  her.    Whim  our  minister,  Lord 

Lyons,  appealed  to  him  regarding  tin-  nsptDsion  of  tin-  li:il»-.-..i 
corpus,  Mr.  Seward  not  only  auburn]  him  nilli  ii  lint 

instantly  published  his  answer  in  the  papers.  Ha  instituted  a 
system  of  passports,  especially  constructed  so  as  to  hm 
Englishmen  proceeding  from  the  States  across  the  Allan 
lie  resolved  to  make  every  Englishman  in  America  feel  him- 
self in  some  way  punished  because  England  had  not  assisted 
the  North.  And  now  came  the  arrest  of  Slidcll  and  Mason 
out  of  an  English  mail-steamer;  and  Mr.  Seward  took  care  to 
let  it  be  understood  that,  happen  what  might,  those  two  men 
should  not  In-  given  up. 

Nothing  during  all  this  time  astonished  me  so  much  as  the 
estimation  in  which  Mr.  Seward  was  then  held  by  his  own  par- 
ty. It  it,  perhaps,  the  worst  defect  in  the  O institution  of  the 
States,  that  do  incapacity  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  no  amount 
of  condemnation  expressed  against  him  by  the  people  or  by 
Congress,  can  put  him  out  of  office  daring  the  term  of  the  ex- 
isting Presidency.  The  President  can  dismiss  him ;  but  it  gen- 
erally happens  that  the  President  is  brought  in  on  a  "  platform," 
which  has  already  nominated  for  him  his  Cabinet  as  thorough- 
ly as  they  have  nominated  him.  Mr.  Seward  ran  Mr.  I. in 
very  hard  for  the  position  of  candidate  for  the  President-;. 
the  Republican  interest.  On  ihe  second  voting  of  the  Repub- 
lican delegates  at  the  Convention  at  Chicago,  Mr. Seward  polled 
184  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  181.  But  as  a  clear  half  of  the  total  num. 
ber  of  votes  was  necessary — that  is  233  out  of  465 — there  was 

f  necessarily  a  third  polling,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  won  the  day.  Ou 
that  occasion  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Cameron,  both  of  whom  be- 
came member*  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  were  also  candidates 
for  tho  White  House  ou  the  Republican  side.    I  mention  this 
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here  to  show,  that  though  the  President  can  in  fact  dismiss 
tera,  he  is  iu  a  great  manner  bound  to  them,  and  that  a 
[or  in  Mr.  Seward's  position  is  hardly  to  be  dismissed. 
But  from  the  1st  of  November,  1861,  till  the  day  on  wl 
loft  the  States,  I  do  not  think  that  I  hoard  a  good  word  spoken 
of  Mi.  Si- ward  as  a  Minister  even  by  one  qfbis  own  party 
Tlie  Radical  or  Abolitionist  Itcpn  Jl  abused  him.     The 

Conservative  or  Anti-al>olit.ion  Uepulilicans,  to  whose  party  be 
would  consider  himself  as  belong  ;  him  as  I 

take,     lie  bad  bean  prominent  as  Senator  from  New  York, and 
had  been  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  had  none  of 
the  aptitudes  of  a  statesman.     He  wan  there,  and  it  was  a  pity. 
II  ■  was  not  so  bad  as  Mr.  Cameron,  tin;  .Mini-ur  fur  War;  that 
was  the  beat  hia  own  party  could  say  for  him,  even  in  his  own 
Stale  of  New  York.     As  to  the  Democrats,  their  language  re> 
■pi  Btjng  bin  was  as  harsh  as  any  that  I  have  heard  wed  |Q> 
- 1 > « -  Southern  leaders.     He  seemed  to  have  no  friend,  no 
ono  who  trusted  him ; — and  yet  he  was  the  President'-! 
mini  -tcr,  and  seemed  to  have  in  his  own  hands  the  pow 
mismanaging  all  foreign  relations  as  he  pleased.     But,  in 
tint  States  of  America,  mat  as  they  are,  and  mueh  as  they 

lobe,  bare  not  prodaoed  Statesmen.    Thai  theory  <  I 
andnff  by  the  little  men  rather  than  by  the  great,  lias  not  been 
BUM  tO  ansv,  rli  follies  as  those  of  Mr.  Seward  have 

l>:'i  n  ilu-  eooaeipiciicc 

At  Boston,  and  indeed  elsewhere,  I  found  that   there  was 
e\i-n  then, — at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Mason  ami  S)idell,no 
true  conception  of  the  neutrality  of  England  with  referee 
the  two  parties.    "When  any  argument  was  made,  showing  that 

and,  who  had  carried  those  messengers  from  the  £ 
wonld  undoubtedly  have  also  carried  messengers  from  the 
North,  the  answer  always  was — "  Bat  the  Southerners  are  all 
rebels.  Will  England  regard  ns,  who  are  by  treaty  her  friend, 
;  I  She  doe-  a  people  that  i-  in  n  bolIiCJl  Bgaintt  it1-  ov.  n  i;i.vni:- 
ment?"  That  was  the  old  story  over  again,  and  as  it  was  a 
very  long  story,  it  was  hardly  of  use  to  go  buck  through  all  its 
details.  But  the  fact  was  that  unless  there  had  been  sack  ab- 
solute neutrality — such  equality  between  the  parties  in  the  eyee 
of  England— even  Captain  Wilkes  would  not  have  thought  of 
stopping  the  *  Trent,'  or  the  government  at  Washington 
tiffing  6uch  a  proceeding.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that 

1  ovcrnment  at  Washington  had  justified  that  proeee 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  distinctly  done  so  in  his  official 
report ;  and  that  report  had  been  submitted  to  the  President 
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and  published  by  his  order.  It  was  because  England  was  neu- 
tral between  the  North  and  South  that  Captain  Wilkes  oil 
to  have  the  right  of  seising  those  two  Boon.  It  had  been  the 
President's  intention,  some  month  or  so  bel'ma-  this  alVair,  to 
send  Mr.  Everett  and  other  gentlemen  OW  to  England  with 
objects  as  regards  the  North,  similar  to  those  which  had  caused 
the  sending  ofShMoU  and  Mason  with  reference  to  the  Booth. 
would  Mr.  Everett  have  thought  had  he  been  refused  a 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais,  because  the  carrying  of  him 
re  been  toward*  the  South  abroach  ot  neutrality  I 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  b. 

t  to  such  stoppage  How  should  we  have  been  abused 
in  sympathies  had  we  so  acted ?  We, forsooth,  who 
carry  passengers  about  the  world,  from  China  and  Australia, 
round  to  Chili  and  Pern,  who  have  tho  charge  of  the  world's 
passengers  and  letters,  and  as  a  nation  incur  out  of  our  b 
annually  a  loss  of  some  half-million  of  pounds  Stirling  lor  the 
privilege  of  doing  so,  are  to  inquire  the  business  of  every  Amer- 
ican traveller  before  wo  let  him  on  board,  and  be  stopped  in 
oar  work  if  we  take  anybody  on  one  side  whose  journeyings 
may  be  conceived  by  tho  other  side  to  be  to  them  prejuo 
Not  on  snob  terms  will  Englishmen  bo  willing  to  spread  civ- 
il across  tho  ocean  I  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
Wheaton  and  Phillimore,  or  even  to  have  read  a  single  word 
of  any  internation.il  law.  I  ha. e  refused  to  read  any  such, 
knowing  that  it  would  only  confuse  and  mislead  me.  Hut  I 
have  my  common  sense  to  guide  me.  Two  men  living  in  oue 
street,  quarrel  and  shy  brickbats  at  each  other,  and  make  tho 
whole  street  very  uncomfortable.  Not  only  is  no  ono  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  but  they  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
that  their  brickbats  have  tho  right  of  way,  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  tho  neighbourhood  I  If  that  be  national 
law,  national  law  must  be  changed.  It  might  do  for  some  ccn- 
back,  but  it  cannot  do  now.  Up  to  this  period  my  sym- 
Bfl  had  been  with  the  North.  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  the  North  had  no  alternative,  that  the  war  had  he 
upon  them,  and  that  they  had  gone  about  their  work  with  pa- 
energy.  But  this  stopping  of  an  English  mail-steamer 
was  too  much  for  me. 

What  will  they  do  in  England?  was  now  the  question.    Bat 
f-ir  nny  knowledge  as  to  that, I  had  to  wait  till  I  reached  Wash- 
on. 
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CIIAPTER  XVII. 

CIMJIKIDGK  -VXD   LOWBU. 

The  two  places  of  most  general  interest  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Boston  are  Cambridge  and  I*oWelL  Cambridge  is  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  I  may  almost  say,  is  to  all  the  northern  S 
what  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  are  to  England.  It  is  the  seat 
•  if"  tin-  ITii';v.-r«ity  which  gives  the  highest  education  to  be  at* 
tallied  l.y  the  highest  classes  in  that  country.  Lowell  also  is 
in  little  to  Massachusetts  and  to  New  England  what  Manches* 
(o  as  in  so  great  a  degree.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  cotton-manufacturing  town  in  the  States. 

Cambridge  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  from  Boston. 
Indeed,  the  town  of  Cambridge  properly  so  called  begins  where 
The.  Harvard  College — that  is  its  name,  taken 
fnim  ime  i'l' its  original  founders — is  reached  by  horae-c: 
twenty  miliums  from  the  city.  An  Englishman  feels  in. 
to  regard  the  place  aa  a  suburb  of  Boston ;  but  if  ho  bo  ex- 
presses himself,  he  will  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  men 
of  Cambridge. 

The  Cimcrsity  is  not  so  large  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 
It  consist*  of  Harvard  College^  as  the  undergraduates'  depart- 
in.  :ii,  and  of  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  and 
science.  In  a  few  words  that  I  will  say  about  it  I  v.  ill  routine 
myself  to  Harvard  College  proper,  conceiving  that  the  | 
sional  schools  connected  with  it  have  not  In  themselves  any 
special  bUOTest  Tbe  average  number  of  undergraduates  docs 
not  exceed  450,  and  these  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
average  number  of  degrees  taken  annually  by  bachelors  of  art 
is  something  under  100.  Four  years'  residence  is  required  for 
a  degree,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  degrco  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  course  if  the  candidate's  conduct  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. Win  n  a  pOtmg  man  has  pursued  his  studies  for  that  pe- 
riod, going  through  the  required  examinations  and  lecture*,  be 
is  not  subjected  to  any  final  examination  OS  is -the  case  -. 
eamli'lati-  for  a  degree  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is,  per- 
haps, in  this  respect  that  the  greatest  difference  exists  between 
the  Knglifh  l'iii\  entities  and  Harvard  College.  With  us  a 
young  man  may,  I  take  it,  still  go  through  his  three  or  four 
years  with  a  small  amount  of  study.  But  his  doing  bo  does 
DOt  insure  him  his  degree.  If  he  have  utterly  wasted  his  time 
he  is  plucked,  and  late  but  heavy  punishment  comes  upon  him. 
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At  Cambridge  in  MaJBaahnsottl  the  daily  work  of  the  men  i* 
made  more  obligatory;  hut  it' this  be  gone  through  with  such 
diligence  as  to  enable  tho  student  to  hold  his  own  during  the 
tour  years,  he  has  his  degree  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  are 
do  degrees  conferring  special  honour.  A  man  cannot  go  out 
"in  honour*"  us  he  Ith  ua.     Thcro  are  no  "firsts"  or 

"  double  firsts ;"  no  "  wranglers ;"  no  "  aenior  opts"  or  "junior 
opts."  Nor  arc  there  prises  of  fellowships  and  livings  to  bo 
obtained.     It  is,  I  think,  evident  from  this  that  the  i- 

n  to  high  excellence  are  wanting  at  Harvard  College. 
-  Uie  reward  of  honour  nor  of  money.  There  is 
none  of  that  great  competition  which  exists  at  our  Cambridge 
for  the  high  place  of  Senior  Wrangler;  and,  oonseouc-m  i 
degree  of  excellence  attained  is  no  doubt  lower  than  with  us. 
conceive  that  the  general  level  of  the  University  educa- 
tion is  higher  there  than  with  us;  that  a  young  man  is  DMN 
sure  of  getting  his  education,  and  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
men  leaves  Harvard  College  utterly  uneducated  than  goes  in 
that  condition  ont  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  education  at 
Harvard  College  is  more  diversified  in  its  nature,  and  ttuU  i- 
more  absolutely  the  business  of  the  place  than  it  is  at  ou: 
versities. 

The  expense  of  education  at  Harvard  College  is  not  much 
lower  than  at  our  colleges ;  with  ua  thore  are,  no  doubt,  more 
men  who  arc  absolutely  extravagant  than  at  Cambridge,  Mas- 
'•Its.     Tho  actual  authorised  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  is  only  60/.  per  annum, ».  c  249  dollars ;  but  this 
docs  not,  by  any  means,  inchuli-  everything.     Some  of  the  rich. 
;tig  men  may  spend  as  much  as  300/.  jx-r  iiiinuin,  but  the 
largest  mnnber  vary  their  expenditure  Iron  1001  to  laol.  per 
annum;  and  I  take  it  the  «nmo  thing  may  be  laid  of  OUT  I  ni- 
versities.     Then*  are  many  young  men  at  Harvard  College  of 
in*.     They  Will  lire  on  TO/,  per  annum,  and  will 
earn  a  great  portion  ofthat  by  teaching  in  the  vacations.    There 
are  tin  hularshipa  attached  to  the  I'nivcrsity  varying  in 

value  from  20/.  to  GOL  per  annum;  and  there  is  also  a  b 
ciary  fund  for  supplying  poor  scholars  with  Mbtum  during 
their  collegiate  education.  Many  are  thus  brought  up  at  I 
bridge  who  have  no  means  of  their  own,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  consideration  in  which  they  are  bold  among  their 
brother  students  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  their  position.  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  any  so  much  of  the  sizars  and  bible 
clerks  at  our  Universities. 

At  Harvard  College  there  is,  of  course,  nono  of  thai 
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1,  time-honoured,  delicious,  mediroval  life  which  lends 
mm  h  grace  and  beauty  to  our  c<  N  arc  no  _ 

no  porter's  lodges,  no  butteries,  no  halls,  no  tattles,  and 
common  rooms.    There  nrc  no  proctors,  no  bulldogs,  no 
•era,  no  deans,  no  morning  and  evening  chapel,  no  quads, 
surplices,  no  caps  and  gowns.    I  have  already  said  that  titer 
are  no  examinations  for  degrees  and  no  honours;  and  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  in  tbo  absence  of  all  these  essentials  ruan> 
an  Englishman  will  ask  what  right  Harvard  College  has 
itself  a  Univcmtv. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  DO  honours,  —  and  in  our  sen 
there  arc  none.     But  I  should  give  offence  to  my  American 
frii  ii. 1-  it  I  did  BOt  explain  that  there  are  prizes  given — I  thinl 
all  in  money,  and  that  they  vary  from  50  to  10  dollars, 
arc  called  <(rturx.     The  degrees  are  given  on  Common 

.  at  which  occasion  certain  of  the  expectant  graduates 
selected  to  take  parts  in  a  public  literary  exhibition.     To  lie  so 
selected  seems  to  be  tantamount  to  taking  a  in  honour*. 

There  is  also  a  dinner  on  Commencement  Day, — at  which, how- 
ever, "no  wine  or  other  intoxicating  drink  shall  be  served." 

It  is  required  that  every  student  shall  attend  some  place  of 
Christian  worship  on  Sundays;  but  he,  or  his  parents  for  him, 
may  elect  what  denomination  of  church  he  shall  attend.  There 
is  a  University  chapel  on  the  University  grounds  which  belongs, 
if  I  remember  right,  to  the  Episcopalian  Church.  The  young 
men  for  the  most  part  live  in  College,  having  rooms  in  th 
lege  buildings ;  but  they  do  not  board  in  those  rooms.    There 

lablishmcnts  in  the  town  under  the  patronage  of  the 
versity,  at  which  dinner,  breakfast,  and  suppor  are  provided  , 
and  the  young  m™  frequent  ono  of  these  houses  or  another  as 
tliev,  n  •!•' ir  (Honda  l<>r  them,  may  arrange.  Every  young 
men  not  belonging  to  a  family  resident  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Cambridge,  and  whose  parents  arc  desirous  to  obtain  the 
proteetioa  thus  provided,  is  placed,  a*  regards  his  pecuniary 
management,  under  the  care  of  a  patron,  and  this  patron 
by  him  as  a  father  does  in  England  by  a  boy  at  school.  He 
pays  out  his  money  for  him  and  keeps  him  out  of  debt.  The 
arrangement  will  not  recommend  itself  to  young  men  at  Oxford 
quite  so  powerfully  as  it  may  do  to  the  father*  of  some  young 
men  who  have  been  there.  The  rules  with  regard  to  the'  lodg- 
ing and  boarding-houses  are  very  Itlringent.  Any  festive  en- 
tertainment is  to  be  reported  to  the  President.  No  wine  or 
spirituous  liquors,  maybe  used,  Ac.  It  is  not  ft  ptcttircsqo 
sysu  in.  this :  but  it  has  its  advantages. 


CjUMIUlKJE  XSD   LOW  KM- 

There  i*  ft  handsome  library  attached  to  the  College,  which 
-  men  can  use;  but  it  is  not  as  extensive  m  I  b 
pected.    The  University  is  not  "id  ofl  for  Audi  bf  wlmli  to 
so  it.     The  new  museum  in  tin:  College  L*  al*t>  a 
building.     The  edifices  used  for  the  nndergndmtW 
chambers  and  for  the  lei  m  re-rooms  are  by  no  means  Baodsotm-. 
They  are  »erjr  ugly  red-brick  houses  standing  hero  and  than 
without  "riler.    There  are  seven  such,  ami   ihey  me  . 
Brattle  House,  College  House.  Divinity  Hall,  Holli*  Hall,  Hols- 
worthy  Hall.  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  Stougbton  Hall.     It  i-< 
almott   astonishing  tbat  building',  so  ugly  should  have  been 
erected  for  such  a  purpose.     These,  together  with  the  library, 
the  museum,  ami  the  chape),  stand  on  a  large  grc  Q, 

'.  be  made  pretty  enough  it'  it  wore  kept  well  mown  like 
tbe  gardens  of  our  Cambridge  colleges;  but  it  is  muchne 
ed.  I  lerc,  again,  the  want  of  funds  —  the  res  angusta  domi  — 
must  be  pleaded  a*  an  excuse.  On  the  same  green,  bat  at  some 
from  any  other  building,  stands  the  President's 
pleasant  boose. 

Tin   immediate  direction  of  the  College  is  of  course  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  i-.  supreme,     lltii  for  tho 

anagement  of  the  Institution  there  is  a  Corpora' m 
of  which  he  is  one.     It  is  stated  in  the  laws  of  the  University 
tliat  the  Corporation  of  the  University  and  its  Overseers  con- 
stitute the  Government  of  the  University.    The  Corporation 

•ts  of  the  President,  five  Fellows,  so  called,  and  a  Treas- 
urer. These  Fellows  are  chosen,  as  vacancies  occur,  by  them- 
selves, subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Overseers.  But  these 
Fellows  are  in  nowise  like  to  tho  Fellows  of  our  colleges,  hav- 
ing no  salaries  attached  to  their  offices.  The  Board  of  Over* 
seers  consists  of  the  State  Governor,  other  State  officers,  tho 

dent  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  and  thirt;, 
persons, — men  of  note,  chosen  by  vote.    The  Faculty  of  the 

■$,  in  which  is  vested  the  immediate  care  and  govenum  m 
.if  the  undergraduates,  is  composed  of  tho  President  and  the 
Professors.  The  Professors  answer  to  tho  tutors  of  our  col- 
leges, and  upon  them  the  education  of  the  place  depends.    I 

>t  complete  this  short  notice  of  Harvard  College  without 
saying  that  it  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  tbat  distinguished 
natural  philosopher,  Professor  Agassiz.  M.  Agassi*  has  col- 
lected at  Cambridge  a  museum  of  such  things  as  natural  phi- 
losophers delight  to  show,  which  I  am  told  is  all  but  invaluable. 
As  my  ignorance  ou  all  Mich  matters  is  of  a  depth  which  tho 
Professor  cau  hardly  imagine,  and  which  it  would  have  shock- 
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ed  him  to  behold,  I  Hid   not  vi*it  the  UIUWUIJI.     Taking 
University  of  Harvard  College  as  a -whole,  I  should  say  that  I 
is  most  remarkable  in  this, — that  it  ddM  really  give  to  its 

!>ils  that  education  which  it  professes  to  give.     Of  our  o» 
TiivirMti.  s  other  good  things  may  be  raid,  but  Unit  i 
good  thing  cannot  always  be  suiid. 

<  'ambridgc  boasts  itself  as  tin-  r  of  four  or  five  : 

well  known  to  fame  OB  I  be  American,  and  also  on  the  Euroj 
side  of  the  ocean.     President  Fclton's*  name  is  very  familiar 
to  lis  "id  wherever  Greek  scholarship  is  licld  in  repute,  that  in 
kBOfrO.     So  also  in  the.  name  of  P  hom  * 

bfcve  spoken.     Kusscll  Lowell  is  one  of  tli.    I '.  <    ■  »«m  oftt 
College,— that  Russell  Lowell  who  wing  of  Birdo'frcduni 

nid  whose  Biglow  Papers  were  edited  with  such  an  ardour 
of  love  by  our  Tom  Brown.    Birdo'frcduni  is  worthy  of  nil  tr, 
ardour.    Mr.  Dana  is  also  a  ( 'ambi-idge  man, — he  who  vra- 
years  before  the  mast,"  aud  who  since  that  has  written  to  us 
of  <  tabs.     I5ut  Mr.  Dana,  though  residing  :it  Cambridge,  i*  ne 
of  Cambridge,  and,  though  a  literary  man,  ho  docs  not  b~"' 
to  literature.     Ho  is,— could  he  help  it? — a  special  att< 
I  must  not,  however,  degrade  him,  for  in  the  States  barr 
and  attorneys  are  all  one.     I  cannot  but  think  that  be 
help  it,  and  that  he  should  not  give  up  to  law  what  was  meat 
for  mankind.    I  fear,  however,  that  successful  law  has  caugh 
him  in  her  intolerant  clutches,  and  that  literature,  who 
would  be  the  nobler  mistress,  must  wear  the  willow.    La 
greatest  is  the  poct-laurcat  of  the  West ;  for  Mr.  Longieliov 
also  live*  at  Cambridge. 

I  am  not  at  all  aware  whether  the  nature  of  tin?  manufactur- 
ing corporation  of  Lowell  is  generally  understood  by  English- 
men. I  confess  that  until  I  made  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  plan,  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  knew  that 
Lowell  was  a  manufacturing  town  at  which  cotton  is  made  into 
calico,  and  at  which  calico  is  printed, — as  is  the  case  at  Man- 
chester; but  I  conceived  this  was  done  M  Lowell,  m  it  is  done 
at  Manchester,  by  individual  enterprise, — that  I  or  any  one 
else  could  open  a  mill  at  Lowell,  and  that  the  manufacturers 
there  were  ordinary  traders,  us  they  are  at  other  manufactur- 
ing towns.     But  this  is  by  no  in. 

•  Sine*  Uwtti  worth  were  written  l'renident  Ftlton  has  died.     I,ul 
turned  on  mr  wiir  homcwar.li,  hml  iln-  BMUnaholj  privilege  of  bciBf  Jirtm 
at  hu  funeral.     I  feci  hound  to  rSCOrd  ben  lh<  gn  It  kindBMI  wiili  whicfe 
Mr.  Fi>1idii  nwUtQd  mi   in  obtaining  inch  information  ns  I  needed  respecting 
the.  liiMicution  onrr  which  he  prciidcd. 
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That   which   most  surprises  an  English  visitor  on  going 
ills  at  Lowell  is  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
ud  vomn  who  work  at  them-    As  there  arc  t«  i<c  m 
many  women  a*  tin  an,  it  is  to  them  that-the  attention 

■fly  called.     They  are  not  only  better  dressed,  eltlDft 
Dd  better  mounted  in  every  respect  than  the  girls  employed 
at  manufactories  in  England,  but  they  are  so  infinitely  snjxrioi- 
m  to  make  a  stranger  immediately  perceive  that  some-  very 
strong  cause  must  have  created  the  difference.    We  all  know 
i  ise  of  young  women  whom  wo  generally  see  serving  be- 
hind counters  in  the  shops  of  our  larger  cities.   They  are  neat, 
I  ressod,  careful,  especially  about  their  hair,  composed  in 
their  manner,  and  sometimes  a  little  supercilious  in  the  propri- 
ety of  their  demeanour.     It  is  exactly  the  same  class  of  young 
women  that  one  sees  in  the  factories  at  Lowell.    They  are  not 
sallow,  nor  dirty,  nor  ragged,  nor  rough.    They  have  about 
them  no  signs  of  want,  or  of  low  culture.    Many  of  us  also 
know  the  appearance  of  those  girls  who  work  in  the  factories 
in  England  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  second  glance 
in  U  not  wanting  to  show  that  they  are  in  every  respect 
•r  to  the  young  women  who  attend  our  shops.    The  mat- 
■■!,  requires  no  argument.    Any  young  woman  at  a 
in  Milted  bv  being  asked  whether  she  hud  work- 
a  factory.     The  difference  with  regard  to  the  men  at 
Lowell  is  quite  a*  strong,  though  not  so  Striking-     Working 
men  do  not  show  their  rtatni  in  tbe  world  by  their  outward 
appearance  as  readily  as  women ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
number  of  tbe  women  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  men. 
Duo  would  of  course  Ik;  disposed  to  say  that  the  superior 
ion  of  the  workers  must  nave  been  occasioned  by  supe- 
rior wages ;  and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  lias  been  the  cause. 
But  the  higher  payment  is   not  the  chief  cause.     Women"-. 
wages,  including  all  that  they  receive  at  the  Lowell  factories, 
re  about  14*.  a  week,  which  is,  I  take  it,  fully  a  third  inoro 
than  women  can  earn  in  Manchester,  or  did,  earn  before  the 
loss  of  the  American  cotton  began  to  tell  upon  them.     But  it' 
■s  at  Manchester  wore  raised  to  the  Lowell  standard,  tin 
Manchester  women  would  not  be  clothed,  fed,  cared  for,  and 
ted  like  the  Lowell  women.     The  tact  is,  that  the  work- 
and  the  workwomen  at  Lowell  are  not  exposed  to  tho 
chances  of  an  open  labour  market.     They  are  taken  in,  as  it 
.  to   a  philanthropical  manufacturing  college,  and   then 
I  after  and  regulated  more  as  girls  And  lads  at  a  great 
nary,  than  as  hands  by  whose  industry  profit  is  to  be  made 
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out  of  capital.    Tin*  is  all  very  nice  and  pretty  at  Lowell,  I 
I  am  afraid  it  could  not  lio  done  M  Manchester. 

•i •«  aro  at  present  twelve  different  manufactories  at  Low- 
■11,  i  b  I.  of  v.  hich  has  what  is  called  a  separate  corporation. 
Tin-  Mrviiiii:i:k  manufacturing  company  was  incorporated  ia 
1 892,  and  thus  Lowell  was  mnmuead.  Tlie  I/owcll  machine- 
ibop  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  sinco  that  no  new  estab- 
lishment has  been  added.  In  1821  a  certain  Boston  manufae- 
t  Bring  company,  which  had  mills  at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  \r« 

ait.rai i  l>y  the  water-pow  ■  r  of  the  tin  r  Merrimack,  oa  whic-i 

ihc  pmCBt  town  of  Lowell  is  situated.  A  canal,  called  tin? 
l'au  tucket  Canal,  had  been  made  for  purposes  of  navigation 
from  one  reach  of  the  river  to  another,  with  tho  object  of  avoid- 


ing the  Pawtucket  Falls ;  and  thin  canal,  with  the  adjacent  wa- 
ter-power ofthc  riv.  v.  RM  purchased  fur  the  Boston  Company. 
Tho  place  m  tin o  called  Lowell,  after  one  of  the  partners  n 


,'f 


that  company. 

It  must  hi!  understood  that  water  -power  alone  is  nsed  fo 
preparing  tin-  cotton  and  working  the  spindles  and  looms  of 
the.  cotton  mills.  Steam  is  applied  in  the  two  ertablishmenti 
in  which  tho  cottons  are  printed,  for  the  purposes  of  printi:. 
but  I  think  nowhere  else.  When  tlie  mills  are  at  full  work, 
about  two-and-a-half  million  yards  of  cotton  goods  are  made 
every  week,  and  marly  a  million  pounds  of  cotton  are  consumed 
per  week  (i>.  M2,o»<i  lbs.),  but  the  consumption  of  coal  is  only 
:;n,oi)ii  t.in:-  in  t  in-  year.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  water  power.  The  Pawtucket  Canal  was,  as  I  say, 
bought,  and  Lowell  was  commenced.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  l.wji;,  ami  the  railway  between  it  and  Boston  was 
opened  in  18;!.'>,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jackson,  tho 
gentleman  by  whom  the  purchase  of  the  canal  had  in  the  first 
aoa  boon  made.  Lowell  now  contains  about  40, o-jo  inhab- 
itants. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  hand-book  to  Low- 
ell : — "  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell  had  in  his  travels  abroad  obser 
cll'eet  of  large  manufacturing  establishment*  on  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  in  tho  establishment  at  Waltham  the  found 
crs  looked  for  a  remedy  for  tin  ■■(•  detects.  They  thought  that 
education  and  good  morals  would  even  enhance  the  profit,  and 
that  they  could  compete  with  threat  Britain  by  introducing  a 
more  cultivated  class  of  operatives.  For  this  purpose  they 
built,  boarding-houses,  which,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  agent,  were  kept  by  discreet  matrons" — I  can  answer  for 
the  discreet  matrons  at  Lowell — "  mostly  widows,  no  Warden* 
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being  allowed  except  operatives.    Agents  and  overseers  of  high 
■nd  character  wen  d;  regulations  were  adopted  at 

mill*  and  Warding-houses,  by  which  only  respectable  girls 
were  employed.     The  mills  were  nicely  painted  and  swept." — 
I  can  also  answer  for  the  painting  and  sweeping  at  Lowell, — 
-  trees  mi  out  in  the  yards  and  along  the  streets,  habits  of  neat- 
acss  and  cleanliness  encouraged;   and  the  result  justified  the 
expenditure.     At  Lowell  the  same  policy  has  lieen  adopted  nnd 
(■tended;  more  spacious  mills  and  elegant  boarding-houses 
have  been  erected ,  — as  to  the  elegance,  it  may  be  a  matter  it 
ta*te,  but  as  to  the  comfort  there  is  no  question, — "the  same 
care  as  to  the  classes  employed  ;  more  capital  has  li.cn  expeud- 
rd  for  olaanlineM  nod  decoration ;  a  hospital  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  sick,  where,  for  a  small  price.  lOOy  1  ;r.  (  an  cxpe- 
rieneed  physician  and  skilful  nurses.     An  institute,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library,  for  the  use  of  the  mechanics,  has  been  endowed, 
agents  have  stood  forward  in  the  support  of  schools, church- 
es, lectures, and  Irceums,  and  their  influence  contributed  highly 
the  elevation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
operatives.     Talent  has  been  encouraged,  brought  forward,  and 
recommended.'' — For  some  considerable  time  the  young  wo- 
men nrroto,  edited,  and  published  n  newspaper  runout;  them- 
selves, called  the  Lowell  Offering. — "And  Lowell  has  supplied 
agents  and  mechanics  for  the  later  manufacturing  places  who 
have  given  tono  to  Boeiety,  and  extended  the  benefieia]  influ- 
ence of  Lowell  through  the  United  State*.     Girls  from  the 
country,  with  a  true  Yankee  spirit  of  independence,  and  conti- 
I  in  their  own  powers,  pass  a  few  years  I. .re,  and  then  N 
turn  to  get  married  with  a  dower  secured  by  their  exertions, 
nlarged  ideas  and  extended  means  of  information, 
and  their  places  are  supplied  by  younger  relatives.     A  larger 
on  of  the  female  population  of  New  England  has  bun 
.1  at  some  time  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
they  axe  not  ".-i  this  account  less  good  v.ivr-;,  mothers,  or  cdu- 
en  of  families."     Then  the  account  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
health  of  the  girls  has  been 'improved  DJT  their   attendance  at 
the  :  ..  they  put  money  into  the  savings-banks,  and  buy 

railwav^hares  and  farms;  how  thero  are  thirty  churches  in 
Lowell,  a  library,  hanks,  ami  insurance  offices;  how  there  is  a 
cemetery,  and  a  park,  and  how  everything  is  beautiful,  philan- 
thropic, profitable,  and  magnificent. 
Thus  Lowell  i»  the  realization  of  a  commercial  Utopia.  Of 
ihe  statements  made  in  the  little  book  which  1  have  quoted 
i  cannot  point  out  one  which  is  exaggerated,  much  less  false. 


Btoim  sumos. 


I  should  not  call  the  place  elegant ;  in  other  respects  I  am  dis- 
posed to  stand  by  the  book.  Before  I  hud  made  any  inquiry 
into  ||i:innt   comfort,  it  struck  10 

ili:it  MHOS  great  effort  ai  :icc  was  being  made,     J  went 

into  one  of  ili'  matron*'  nd  pcrhajx*  may 

give  lnii  an  indifferent  idea  of  her  discretion  when  1  say  that 
lowed  DM  to  go  into  t lie  bedrooms.  If  yon  wwit  to  as- 
oertain  (he  Inner  ways  or  habits  of  life  of  any  man,  vom 
child,  see,  if  ii  ho  practicable  (0  do  so,  his  or  her  bedroom. 
Sou  will  lean  more  by  a  minute's  glance  rouud  that  holy  of 
holies,  than  by  any  conversation.  Looking-glasses  :uid  Btatfa 
like,  suspended  dresses,  aud  toilet-belongings,  if  taken  without 
notice,  cannot  lie  or  even  exaggerate.  The  discreet  matron  at 
first  showed  me  rooms  only  prepared  for  use,  for  at  the  period 
of  my  visit  Lowell  was  by  no  means  full ;  but  she  soon  became 
moro  intimate  with  mo,  and  I  went  through  the  upper  -part  of 
the  house.  My  report  moat  be  altogether  in  "her  favour  and 
in  that  of  Lowell.  Everything  was  cleanly,  well-ordered,  and 
feminine.  There  was  not  a  bed  on  which  any  woman  need 
have  hesitated  to  lay  herself  if  occasion  required  it.  I  fear  that 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  lodgings  of  the  manufacturing  classes 
at  Manchester.  The  boarders  all  take  their  meals  together. 
As  a  rule,  they  have  meat  twice  a-duy.  Hot  meat  for  dinner 
is  with  tiu'in  M  much  a  matter  of  cumse.  Or  probably  more  so, 
than  with  any  English  man  or  woman  who  may  read  this  book. 
For  in  the  States  of  America  mentations  on  this  matter  aro 
much  more  rigid  than  with  us.  Cold  meat  is  rarely  sei -u,  an. I 
to  Utc  a  day  without  meat  would  bo  as  great  a  privation  as  to 
pass  a  night  without  bed. 

The  rules  for  the  guidance  of  these  boarding-houses  are  very 
rigid.  'The  bouses  themselves  belong  to  the  corporations  or 
dUforcnt  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  tenants  are  al- 
together in  the  power  of  the  managers.  None  but  operatives 
an  to  be  taken  in.  The  tenants  arc  answerable  for  improper 
conduct.  The  doors  arc  to  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock.  .A; 
boarders  who  do  not  attend  divine  worship  are  to  bo  reported 
to  the  managers.  The  yards  and  walks  arc  to  be  kept  clean, 
and  snow  removed  at  once;  and  tho  inmates  must  be  vaccin- 
ated, &o-,  &c,  <Scc.  It  is  expressly  stated  by  lbs  Hamilton 
Company, — and  I  believe  l>y  all  the  companies,— rthat  no  one 
shall  he  employed  who  is  habitually  absent  from  public  worship 
on  Sunday,  or  who  is  known  to  be  guilty  of  immorality.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  wages  of  toe  women  are  two  dollars, 
or  eight  shillings,  a  week,  besides  their  board.    I  found  when 
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I  wm  there  that  from  three  dollars  to  three-and-a-half  a  week 
were  paid  to  the  women,  of  which  they  paid  one  dollar  and 
twenty-tivo  cent*  for  their  board.  As  this  would  not  fully 
corer  the  expense  of  their  keep,  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  was  also  paid  to  the  boarding-house  keepers  by  the  mill 
agents.  This  substantially  mom  to  the  same  thing,  as  it  left 
"liars  a  week,  or  eight  shillings,  with  baa  girls  over 
and  above  their  co*t  of  living.  The  board  included  washing, 
.  food,  bed}  and  attendance, — leaving  a  surplus  of  eight 
shillings  a  week  for  clothes  and  saving.  Now  let  me  ask  any 
one  acquainted  with  Manchester  ana  it*  operatives,  whether 
that  is  not  Utopia  realized.  Factory  girls,  for  whom  every  com- 
fort of  life  is  secured,  with  21/.  a  year  over  for  wiving  and  dress ! 
One  sees  tike  failing,  however,  at  a  moment.  It  U  Utopia.  Any 
Lady  Bountiful  can  tutor  three  or  four  peasants  and  make  them 
Injuriously  comfortable.  But  no  Lady  Bountiful  can  give  lux- 
urious comfort  to  half-a-dozen  parishes.  Lowell  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  old,  and  contains  but  •10,000  inhabitants.  From  the 
very  nature  of  its  corporations  it  cannot  spread  itself.  Chicago, 
h  lias  grown  out  of  nothing  in  a  much  shorter  period,  and 
.  has  no  factories,  has  now  1 20,000  inhabitants.  Lowell 
is  a  very  wonderful  place  and  shows  what  philanthropy  can  do ; 
but  I  fear  it  also  shows  what  philanthropy  cannot.  ■!<>. 

There  are,  however,  other  establishments,  conducted  "n  tho 
same   principle  as  those  at  Lowell,  which  have  had   the  same 
amount,  or  rather  the  same  sort,  of  success.     Lawrence  is  BOW 
a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  Manchester  of  about 
24,000, — if  I  remember  rightly ; — and  at  those  places  the  mills 
!so  owned  by  corporations  and  conducted  as  are  those  at 
•11.     But  it  seems  to  me  thai  as  N'i-w  Knglaud  takes  her 
place  in  the  world  as  a  great  manufacturing  country — which 
she  undoubtedly  will  take  sooner  or  later — she  mii-i  aban- 
don the  hot-house  method  of  providing  for  her  operatises  with 
i  i  she  has  commenced  her  work.   In  tho  first  place,  Lowell 
open  as  a  manufacturing  town  to  the  capitalists  even  of 
New  England  at  large.     Stock  may,  I  presume,  bo  bought  in 
the  corporations,  but  no  interloper  can  establish  a  mill 
It  is  a  close  manufacturing  community,  bolstered  up  on  all  sides, 
and  has  none  of  that  capacity  for  providing  employment  for  a 
thickly-growing  population  which  belongs  to  such  places  as 
Manchester  and  Leeds.     That  it  should  under  its  present  sys- 
tem have  been  made  in  any  degree  profitable  reflects  great 
credit  on  tho  managers ;  but  the  profit  does  not  roach  an  amount 
which  in  America  can  be  considered  as  remunerative.     Tho 
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Cot*l  capital  invested  by  the  twelve  corporations  is  thirteen 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  about  two  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  In  only  one  of  the  corpora: 
of  the  Merrimack  Company,  doc*  the  profit  amount  to  IS  j>cr 
i.  nt .  In  one,  that  of  the  Boott  Company,  it  fails  below  7  pat 
cent.    Tin-  average  profit  Of  the  TBJ  .blishnient  -  b 

thing  below  fl  p  I  am  of  course  speaking  of  Lowell  as 

it  was  previous  to  the  war.    American  capitalists  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  contented  with  M  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  this. 

State*  in  theso  matters  have  had  a  great  advantage  over 
England.  They  have  been  able  to  begin  at  the  Ix-ginning. 
MiLiiulUitories  have  grown  up  among  us  as  our  cities  grew; — 
iVum  the  necessities  and  chances  of  the  times.  When  labour 
ami  treated  it  was  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  so  when 
houses  were  built  they  wore  built  in  the  ordinary  way.  We 
had  not  the  experience,  and  the  results  cither  for  good  or  bad, 
of  other  nations  to  guide  os.  The  Americans,  in  seeing  and 
resolving  to  adopt  our  commercial  successes,  have  re 
also,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  evils  which  have  attended  those 
successes.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  all  our  factory  girls 
should  read  and  write,  wear  clean  clothes,  have  decent  licsls, 
ami  eat  hot  meat  every  day.  But  that  is  now  impossible. 
Gradually,  with  very  up-hill  work,  but  still  I  trust  with  sure 
work,  much  will  be  done  to  improve  their  position  and  render 
their  life  respectable;  but  in  England  wo  can  have  no  Lowell*. 
In  our  thickly  populated  island  anv  commercial  Utopia  is  ost 
of  the  question.  Nor  can.  as  I  think,  Lowell  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  future  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England.  When 
New  England  employs  millions  in  her  factories,  instead  of  thou- 
samls— the  bauds  employed  at  Lowell,  when  the  mills  arc  al 
full  work,  are  about  11,000, — she  must  cease  to  provid 
then)  their  beds  and  meals,  their  church-going  proprieties  and 
orderly  modes  of  life.  In  such  an  attempt  she  has  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  against  her.  But  nevertheless  I  think  she 
will  have  done  much  good.  The  tone  which  she  will  have 
will  not  altogether  lose  its  influence.  Employment  in  a  factory 
is  now  considered  reputable  by  a  farmer  and  his  children,  and 
this  idea  will  remain.  Factory  work  is  regarded  as  more  re- 
spectable than  domestic  service,  and  tliis  pn 
itself  altogether  out.  Those  now  employed  have  a  strung  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  their  own  social  position,  and  their 
raeoaasora  will  inherit  much  of  this,  even  though  they  may  find 
(Ik  ouches  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  present  I'topia. 
I  ling  has  begun  well,  but  it  can  only  bo  regarded  as  a  be- 
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ginning.     Steam,  it  may  be  presume*],  will  become  the  motivo 

|k>w«t  of  cotton  mills  in  New  Kngland  as  it  is  with  us;  ami 

so.  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  m»v  one  place 

nt  be  checked  by  any  such  limit  xs  thai  which  now  pre- 

tt  Lowell.     Water-power  is  very  cheap,  but  it  cannot  be 

> attended  :  and  it  would  seem  that  no  place  can  become  large 

a.*  a  Manufacturing  town  which  has  to  depend  eh'u  fly    i| 

tot  improbable  that  steam  may  bo  brought  into 

al  use  at  Lowell,  and  that  Lowell  may  spread  itself.   If  it 

should  spread  itself  widely,  it  will  lose  its  Utopian  character- 

<  toe  cannot  but  be  greatly  struck  by  the  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy in  which  the  system  of  Lowell  was  at  first  instituted. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  men  who  pot  their  money  int 
an  undertaking  did  so  with  the  object  of  commercial  profit  to 
themselves  ;  but  in  this  case  that  was  not  their  first  object.  I 
think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Lowell  went  about  their  task,  their  grind  idea  was  to  place 
factory  work  upon  a  respectable  footing, — to  give  i  : 
ill  mills  which  should  not  be  unhealthy,  degrading,  ilemorali- 
ir  hard  In  it-*  circumstance*.  Throughout  the  iiortli<'iii 
States  of  America  the  same  feeling  is  to  be  seeu.  Good  and 
thoughtful  men  have  been  active  to  spread  education,  to  main- 
health,  to  make  work  compatible  with  comfort  and  per- 
iliguity,  and  to  divest  the  ordinary  lot  of  man  of  the  sting 
Of  that  eorae  which  was  supposed  to  be  uttered  when  our  first 
father  was  ordered  to  eat  his  bread  iu  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
One  is  driven  to  contrast  this  feeling,  of  which  on  all  sides  one 
sees  such  ample  testimony,  with  that  sharp  desire  for  profit, 
that  anxiety  to  do  a  stroke  of  trade  at  every  turn,  that  ac- 
knowledged necessity  of  being  smart,  which  we  must  own  is 
quite  as  general  as  the  nobler  propensity.  I  believe  that  both 
phases  of  commercial  activity  mav  bo  attributed  to  the  same 
characteristic.  Men  in  trade  in  America  are  not  more  covet- 
ous than  tradesmen  in  England,  nor  probably  are  they  more 
generous  or  pbilanthropical.  Hut  that  whieU-  they  do,  they 
are  more  anxious  to  do  thoroughly  and  quickly.  They  desire 
that  every  turn  taken  shall  '»•  •  great  turn, — or  at  any  rate 
that  it  shall  bo  as  great  as  possible.    They  go  ahead  ajtl 

or  bad  with  all  the  onergy  they  hive.     In  the  institutions 

at  Lowell  I  think  wo  may  allow  that  the  good  has  vi-ry  much 

uled. 

I  went  over  two  of  the  mill*,  those  of  the  Merrimack  oorpo- 

i,  and  of  the  Massachusetts.     At  the  former  the  printing 
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establishment  only  wo*  nt  work;  the  cotton-mills  w«ro  closed. 
I  hardli  know  roetoer  I*  "ill  interest  my  one  to  learn 

iiing  under  half-a-million  yards  of  calico  are  here-  printed 
annually.  At  the  Lowell  blcacliery  fifteen  million  yard*  arc 
dyed  annually.     The  Merrimack   cottou-inills  were   sto] 

i  the  Other  nulla  at  Lowell  been  stopped,  loll 
sli-iri  line  before  my  visit.    Trade  had  been  bad,  and  there 
:  teen  a  lack  of  cotton.     I  was  assured  that  no  se- 
vere suffering  had  been  created  by  this  stoppage.    The  g 
number  of  hands  had  returned  into  the  country, — to  the 
from  « hence  they  had  come;  and  though  a  discontinuance  of 
work  and  wages  had  of  course  produced  hardship,  there  had 
been  no  actual  privation, — no  hunger  and  want.     Those  of  the 
workpeople  who  had  no  bODMl  out  of  Lowell  to  which  to  be- 
t.-ikr  tlicriisclvcs,  and  no  means  at  Lowell  of  living,  had  fO" 
r,  In!'  before  real  .suffering  had  begun.     I  WM  assured,  with 
loaaetUag  of  a  amile  of  contempt  at  the  question,  that  there 
had  been  nothing  like  hunger.     But,  as  I  said  before,  visitors 
always  see  a  great  deal  of  rose  colour,  and  should  end 
to  allay  the  brilliancy  of  the  tint  with  the  proper  amount  of 
human  shading.    But  do  not  let  any  visitor  mix  in  the  browns 
with  too  heavy  a  hand ! 

At  the  Massachusetts  cotton-mills  they  were  working  with 
about  two-thirds  of  their  full  number  of  hands,  and  this,  I  waa 
told,  was  about  the  average  of  the  number  now  employed 
throughout  Lowell.  Working  at  this  rate  they  had  now  on 
hand  a  supply  of  cotton  to  last  them  for  six  months.  Their 
stocks  baa  been  increased  lately,  and  on  asking  from  whence, 
I  was  informed  that  that  last  received  had  come  to  them  from 
Liverpool.  There  is,  I  believe,  DO  doubt  but  that  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  cotton  has  been  shipped  back  from  England  to 
the  Mate*  since  the  civil  war  began.  I  asked  the  gentleman, 
to  whose  care  at  Lowell  I  was  consigned,  whether  he  expected 
to  get  cotton  from  the  South, — for  at  that  time  Beaufort  in 
Carolina  had  just  been  taken  by  the  naval  expedition, 
lb-  had]  he  said,  a  politics]  expectation  of  a  supply  ol  cotton, 
but  not  a  commercial  expectation.  That  at  last  was  tli 
of  hit  reply,  and  I  found  it  to  be  both  intelligent  and  intelligi- 
ble. The  Massachusetts  mills,  when  at  full  work,  employ  180O 
tattles  and  400  male*,  and  turn  out  540,000  yard*  of  calico 
per  week. 

On  my  return  from  Lowell  in  the  smoking  car,  an  old  man 
came  and  squeezed  in  next  to  me.  The  place  waa  terribly 
crowded, ami  as  the  old  man  was  thin  and  clean  and  qi 
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Iv  made  room  for  him,  so  as  to  avoid  the  contiguity  of 
limit-  who  might  be  neither  thin,  nor  cl<  nii:. 

Ic  began  talking  to  me  in  whispers  about  the  war,  and  I 
suspicious  that  hi  utbernor  and  a  Secession i>i.     Under 

such  circumstances  his  company  might  not  bo  agreeable,  uu- 
l  he  oonld  be  induced  to  hold  Ins  tongue.  At  last  he  said, 
"I  come  from  Canada,  too  know,  and  you, — you're  an  En- 
glishman,  and  therefore  I  win  speak  to  von  ojienly  ;"  and  he 
gave  me  an  affectionate  grip  on  the  toe*  with<Wold  skinny 
I.  I  supjMwc  I  do  look  more  like  an  Englishman  than  an 
American,  but  I  wo»  surprised  at  his  knowing  me  with  rach 

certainty.      "There  is  no  uiistaking  n>u,"  he  Mid,  "with  your 
round  face  and  your  red  cheeks.     Tbej  don't  look  like  'that 
a,"  and  he  gave  n»e  another  grip.    I  felt  quite  fond  of  tin- 
old  man,  and  ofilu-ed  him  a  cigar. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XVI II. 

THE   Itli.il ITS   OK  WOMEN. 


We  all  know  that  the  subject  which  np]>cur*  nliore  as  the  title 
of  this  chapter  is  a  very  favourite  subject  in  America.  It  i*.  I 
hope,  a  very  favourite  subject  in  England  al«o,  and  I  am  inclined 
nk  has  been  so  for  many  years  past.  The  rights  of  women, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  wrongs  of  women,  has  perhaps 
the  most  precious  of  the  legacies  left  to  us  by  the  feudal  ages. 
How  amidst  the  rough  darkness  of  old  Teuton  rule  women  began 
to  receive  that  respect  which  ia  now  their  dearest  right,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  of  history.  It  runic,  I  take  it,  chiefly 
from  their  own  conduct.  The  women  of  the  old  classic  races  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  but  a  small  amount  of  respect  or  of  rights,  m>d  to 
have  deserved  as  little.  It  may  have  been  wry  well  for  one  Cae- 
sar lo  have  said  that  bis  wile  should  be  above  suspicion ;  but  his 
trite  was  put  away,  and  therefore  either  did  not  have  her  rights, 
or  else  had  justly  forfeited  them.  The  daughter  of  the  next  Caesar 
lived  in  Bone  the  lifo  of  a  Me*»alina,and  did  not  on  that  account 
seem  to  have  lost  her  "position  in  society,"  till  she  absolutely  de- 
clined to  throw  any  veil  whatever  over  her  propensities.  liut  as 
ire  fell,  chivalry  began.  For  a  time  even  elm  ah  v 
afforded  but  a  dull  time  to  the  women.  During  (he  musical  pe- 
riod of  the  troubadours,  ladies,  I  fancy,  had  but  little  to  amuse  them 
save  the  music.  But  llrat  was  the  beginning,  and  from  that  time 
downwards  the  rights  of  women  have  progressed  very  favourably. 


It  may  bo  thai  they  hare  not  yet  all  that  should  belong  to  them. 
If  that  be  the  case,  let  the  men  low  no  time  in  making  up  the  dl! 
I5ut  it  &eeina  to  me  that  the  women  who  arc  now  mak- 
ing their  daian  may  perhaps  hardly  know  when  they  arc  well  off. 
It  will  be  «in  ill  movement  if  they  Insist  on  throwing  away  a 
the  advantage*  they  bate  won.     As  for  the  women  in  Amenta 

'  illy,  1  mil- 1  confess  that  I  think  they  have  a  "good  time. 
I  make  them  jjjy  compliments  on  their  sagacity,  intelligence,  and 
attractions,  but  I  utterly  refuse  to  thorn  any  sympathy  for  gup- 
posed  wrongs.  O  fortunaku  stia  si  bona  nvriut !  Whether  or  no, 
were  l  :in  American  married  man  and  father  of  a  family,  I  should 
not  go  in  for  the  rights  of  man — that  is  altogether  another  ques- 
ii.ui. 

This  question  of  the  rights  of  women  divides  itself  into  two 
heads, — one.  of  whieh  is  very  important,  worthy  of  much  consider- 
.■iiioii,  capable  perhaps  of  much  philanthropic  action,  and  at  any 
MM  affording  matter  for  grave  discussion.  This  is  the  question 
of  women's  work ;  how  far  the  work  of  the  world,  which  is  now 
borne  chiefly  by  men,  should  bo  thrown  open  to  women  further 
than  is  now  done-  The  other  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  no 
consideration,  to  be  capable  of  no  action,  to  admit  of  no  grave  dU- 
eussion.  This  refers  to  the  political  rights  of  women  ;  how  far 
Che  political  working  of  the  world,  which  is  now  entirely  in  (he 

hands  of  nn'n,    1 1<1  be  divided  between  them  and  women.     The 

first  question  is  being  debated  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  keen. 
Iv  perhaps  as  on  the  American  side.     As  to  that  other  qne- 
do  not  know  that  much  has  ever  been  said  about  it  in  Europe. 

"  You  are  doing  nothing  in  England  towards  the  employment 
of  females,"  a  lady  said  to  mo  in  one  of  the  Suites  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  America.  "  I'ardon  me,"  I  answered,  "  I  think  we  are 
doing  much,  perhaps  too  much.  At  any  rate  we  are  doing  some- 
thing." I  then  explained  to  her  how  Miss  Faithful!  had  hwti 
tutcd  a  printing  establishment  in  London ;  how  all  the  work  in 
that  concern  was  done  by  females,  except  such  heavy  tasks  as  those 
for  which  women  could  not  be  fitted,  and  I  handed  to  her  one  of 
lika  FniihfuU'ti  cards.  u  Ah,"  said  my  American  friend.  "  poor 
creatures !  I  have  no  doubt  their  very  flesh  will  be  worked  off 
their  bones."  I  thought  this  a  little  unjust  on  her  part;  but  nev- 
ertheless, it  occurred  to  me  as  an  answer  not  unfit  to  las  made  by 
some  other  lady, — by  some  woman  who  had  not  already  advocated 
the  increased  employment  of  women.  I.ct  Miss  Faithful!  look  to 
that.  Not  that  she  will  work  the  flesh  off  her  young  women's 
bones,  or  allow  such  terrible  consequences  to  take  place  in  Coram- 
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street ;  not  that  slie  or  that  those  connected  with  her  in  that  en- 
C  will  do  aught  hut  good  to  those  employed  therein.  It 
will  mil  even  be  said  of  her  individually,  or  HMI  partner*,  llmt 
they  have  worked  the  limb  ofl'  women's  bones;  but  mny  il  lot 
come  to  this,  that  vrlicn  the  task*  now  done  by  men  have  been 
shifted  to  the  shoulder*  of  women,  women  themselves  will  so  com- 
plain T  May  it  not  go  further,  and  c  i  to  this,  that  women 
will  have  cause  for  such  complaint?  I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
result  will  come,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  object  desired  by 
those  who  are  active  in  the  matter  will  be  attained.  Men,  as  h 
general  rule  among  civilized  nations,  have  elected  to  earn  their  own 
bread  and  the  bread  of  the  women  also,  and  from  this  resolve  on 
their  part  1  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  beaten  oil'. 

We  know  that  Mrs.  Dall,  an  American  lady,  has  taken  up  this 
subject,  and  Ivas  written  a  book  on  it,  in  which  great  good  sense 
a. id  hone-ty  nf  purpose  .'it.-  iboWD.  Hit,  Dill  i;  ■  ItTOOf  ■d*OOM 
for  the  increased  employment  of  womon,  and  I,  with  great  defer- 
ence, disagree  with  her.  1  allude  to  her  book  now  because  she  bai 
pointed  out,  I  think  very  strongly,  the  groat  reason  why  women  do 
not  engage  themselves  advantageously  in  trade  pursuit*.  She  by 
no  means  overpraises  her  own  sex,  and  openly  declare*  that  young 
women  will  not  consent  to  place  themselves  in  fair  competition 
with  men.  They  will  not  undergo  the  laliour  and  servitude  of 
lung  study  at  their  trades.  They  will  not  give  themselves  up  to 
an  apprenticeship.  They  will  not  enter  upon  their  tasks  as  though 
they  were  to  be  the  tasks  of  their  lives.  They  may  have  the  same 
physical  and  mental  aptitudes  for  learning  a  trade  as  men.  but  they 
have  not  the  same  devotion  to  the  pursuit,  and  will  not  bind  them- 
■elres  to  it  thoroughly  n.i  men  do.  In  idl  which  1  quite  agree 
with  Mm.  Dull ;  ami  the  English  of  it  i.«, — that  the  young  women 
want  to  get  married. 

I  forbid  that  they  should  not  so  want.    Indeed  God  has  for- 
bidden in  a  very  express  way  that  there  should  be* any  lack  of  such 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  women.     There  has  of  late  years  arisen  a 
feeling  among  masses  of  the  best  of  our  English  ladies  that  this 
Mie  propensity  should  bo  cheeked.     Wo  arc  told  that  unmar- 
otuen  may  be  respectable,  which  we  always  knew ;  that  they 
may  be  useful,  which  wo  also  acknowledge, — thinking  still  that  if 
married  they  would  lie  more  useful :  nnd  that  they  may  bo  happy, 
.  we  trust, — feeling  confident  however  that  they  might  in  an- 
iilur  position  be  more  happy.     But  the  question  is  not  ouly  a»  to 
the  respectability,  usefulness,  and  happiness  of  womankind,  but  as 
i  of  men  also.     If  women  can  do  without  marriage,  can  men 
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do  sot     And  if  not,  how  nre  the  n»cn  to  get  wives  if  Uic  women 
:  to  remain  single  T 

It  will  bo  thought  that  I  nm  treating  the  subject  a*  though  it 
were  simply  jocose,  but  I  beg  to  assure  my  reader  that  such 
my  intention.     It  certainly  is  the  fact  thai  fhal  disinclination 
an  apprenticeship  und  unwillingness  to  bear  the  long  training  ; 
■  trade,  of  which  Mrs.  Dull  complains  on  the  part  of  young  wi 
en,  unite  from  the  fuel,  that  llioy  have  other  hopes  with  irhii 
oppnatiooi  btpt  would  jar;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  if  Much  di 
inclination  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  any  great  number,  it  in 
be  overcome  by  the  destruction  or  banishment  of  such  hope*, 
question  is,  whether  would  good  or  evil  result  from  such  a  change 
It  is  often  said  that  whatever  difficulty  a  woman  may  have  in  ge< 

■  husband,  no  man  need  encounter  difficulty  in  finding  a  wi 
But  in  spite  of  this  seeming  fact,'!  think  it  must  be  allowed  I 
if  women  are  withdrawn  from  tho  marriage  market,  men  must  he 
withdrawn  from  it  also  to  tho  same  extent. 

In  any  broad  view  of  this  matter  we  are  bound  to  look,  not  on 
OBJ  iiali\  i'.luul  case,  and  the  possible  remedies  for  such  ON 
mi  the  position  in  tho  world  occupied  by  women  in  jronciid  ;  on 
tho  general  happiness  und  welfare  of  the  aggregate  feminine  world, 
and  perhaps  also  a  little  on  the  general  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  aggregate  male  world.  When  ladies  and  gentlemen  advocate 
the  right  of  women  to  einploymont,  they  are  taking  very  different 
ground  from  that  on  which  stand  those  less  extensive  pi  ilanthrc- 
pists  who  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  needlewom- 
en, for  instance,  or  for  the  alleviation  of  the  more  bitter  misery  of 
governesses.  The  two  questions  are  in  fact  absolutely  anlagoci': 
i<i  null  other.  The  rights-of-womeu  advocate  is  doing  his  best  to 
□saata  ilmt  petition  for  women,  from  the  |>ossiblc  mtfaortaata  of 
which  the  friend  of  the  needlewomen  is  .struggling  to  relieve  them. 
The  one  is  endeavouring  to  throw  work  from  off  the  shoulders  of 
men  on  to  tho  ttlfbulders  of  women,  and  tho  other  is  striving  to 
lessen  the  burden  which  women  are  already  bearing.  Of  course 
it  is  good  to  relieve  distress  in  individual  cases.  That  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  which  I  regurd  as  poetry  of  tho  immortal  kind,  boa 
done  an  amount  of  good  infinitely  wider  than  jxior  Hood  « 
ventured  to  hope.  Of  all  such  efforts  I  would  speak  not  ouly 
wiili  respect,  but  with  loving  admiration.  Hut  of  those  whose  ef- 
forts are  made  to  .spread  work  more  widely  among  women,  to  call 
upon  them  to  make  for  us  our  watches,  to  print  our  books,  to  sit 
at  our  desks  as  clerks,  and  to  add  up  our  accounts ;  much  as  I 
may  respect  the  individual  operators  in  such  a  movement,  I  can 
express  no  admiration  for  their  judgment. 


tub  mount  or  woxkj.  %gj 
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I  have  seen  women  with  ropes  round  their  neck*  drawing  a 
harrow  over  ploughed  ground-  No  one  will,  1  suppose,  say  thai 
they  Approve  of  that,  liut  it.  would  not  have  shocked  Die  to  hoc 
drawing  a  harrow.  1  should  have  thought  it  slow,  unprofit- 
able work,  bat  my  feeling*  would  not  bavo  been  hurt.  There 
most,  therefore,  be  somo  limit ;  but  if  wo  men  teach  ourselves  to 
believe  that  work  is  good  for  women,  where  is  the  limit  to  be 
drawn,  und  who  shall  draw  it?  It  is  true  that  there  is  now  no 
actually  defined  limit.  There  is  much  work  that  is  commonly 
open  to  both  sexes.  Personal  domestic  attendance  is  so,  and  the 
attendance  in  shops.  The  use  of  the  needle  is  shared  between 
men  and  women,  and  few,  J  take  it,  know  where  the  sempatreat 
ends  and  where  the  tailor  begin--  In  many  trades  a  woman  can 
be,  and  very  often  is,  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  business. 
Painting  is  as  much  open  to  women  as  to  men ;  as  also  is  litera- 
ture- There  can  be  no  defined  limit ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  at 
present  a  quasi  limit,  which  the  righta-of-women  advocates  wish 
to  move,  and  so  to  move  that  women  shall  do  more  work  and  not 
leas.  A  woman  now  could  not  well  bo  a  cab-driver  in  Loudon  -. 
bat  are  these  advocates  sure  that  no  woman  will  be  n  cab-driver 
when  micxxs)  has  attended  their  •fiorU  '  And  would  they  like  to 
sec  a  woman  driving  a  cab  f  For  my  part  I  confess  I  do  not  like 
to  **«  a  woman  acting  as  road-keeper  on  a  French  railway.  I 
have  seen  a  woman  acting  as  ostler  at  a  public  stage  in  Ireland. 
I  knew  the  circumstances, — how  her  husband  had  become  ill  und 
incapable,  and  how  she  had  been  allowed  to  earn  the  wages;  but 
nevertheless  the  sight  was  to  me  disagreeable,  and  seemed,  as  Cir 
as  it  went,  to  degrade  the  sex.  Chivalry  has  liecn  very  active  in 
rating  women  from  the  hard  and  hardening  tasks  of  the  world, 
and  through  this  action  they  have  bccoiuo  soft,  tender,  and  virtu- 
ous. It  seems  to  me  that  they  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking  aro 
desirous  of  undoing  what  chivalry  has  done. 

'I!i.'  argument  used  is  of  course  plain  enough.  It  is  said  that 
women  are  left  destitute  in  the  world,— destitute  unless  they  can 
be  self-dependent,  and  that  to  women  In  nil  he  given  the  same 
open  access  to  wage*  that  men  possess,  in  order  that  they  may  1«> 
a»  Belf-dependcnt  M  men.  Why  should  a  young  woman,  for  whom 
no  father  is  able  to  provide,  not  enjoy  those  means  of  provision 
which  are  open  to  a  young  man  so  circumstanced  1  Hut  I  think 
the  answer  is  very  sample.  The  young  man  under  the  happiest 
circumstances  which  may  befall  him  is  bound  to  earn  his  bread. 
The  young  woman  is  only  so  bound  when  happy  u retrmatammi  do 
i n>t  befall  her.      Should  we  endeuvuur  to  make  the  recurrence  of 
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unhappy  circumstance*  more  genera]  or  less  so'     What  docs  any 
tradesman,  any  professional  man,  any  mechanic  wish  tor  hi*  d 
dml     I"  ii  not  this,  that  his  sons  shall  go  forth  Mid  c«m  tli«ir 
bread,  and  that  his  daughters  shall  remain  with  him  till  they  an 
lurried  I     b  not  that  thu  mother's  wish?     Is  it  not  uotom 
that  such  il  tin:  wish  of  us  nil  as  to  our  daughters  ?     In  advot 
in;:  1 1 .i-  rights  of  women  it  is  of  other  men's  girls  that  we  think, 
Mm  of  our  own. 

lint,  nevertheless,  what  shall  we  do  for  those  women  who  must 
earn  their  bread  by  their  own  work?  "Whatever  we  do,  do  not 
let  us  wilfully  increase  their  number.  By  opening  trades  to  wom- 
en, by  making  them  printers,  watchmakers,  accountants,  0 
not,  we  shall  not  simply  relieve  those  who  must  now  earn  their 
bread  by  some  such  work  or  else  starve.  It  will  not  bo  v. 
our  power  to  stop  ourselves  exactly  at  a  certain  point ;  to  arrange 
that  IfeOM  ma  who  under  arming  (fan instances  may  now 
in  want,  shall  be  thus  placed  beyon ..I  want,  but  that  no  oth 
shall  be  affected.  Men,  I  fear,  will  lie  too  willing  to  relieve  them 
solve*  of  some  portion  of  their  present  burden,  should  the  w<.rM\ 
altered  ways  madia  them  to  do  so.  At  present  a  lawyer's  el 
may  earn  perhaps  his  two  guineas  a  week,  and  he  with  his  wife 
lives  on  that  in  fair  comfort.  Hut  if  his  wife,  as  well  as  he,  has 
been  brought  up  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  he  will  look  to  Iter  also  for 
some  umount  of  wages.  I  doubt  whether  the  two  guineas  would 
lie  much  increased,  but  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  woman's  po- 
i.  would  be  injured. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  discussing  this  subject,  philanthropists 
fail  to  take  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  argument  .Money  return* 
from  work  are  very  good,  and  work  itself  is  good,  as  bringing  such 
returns  and  occupying  both  body  and  mind  ;  but  the  world's  work 
is  very  hard,  and  workmen  are  too  often  overdriven-  'ITic 
Ml  to  me  to  be  this, — of  all  this  work  have  the  men 
own  bocks  too  heavy  a  share  for  them  to  bear,  and  should 
they  seek  relief  by  throwing  more  of  it  upon  wome«  ?  Il  is  tho 
rights  of  man  that  we  are  in  fact  debating.  These  watches  arc 
weary  to  make,  and  this  type  is  troublesome  to  set.  We  have 
battles  to  fight  and  speeches  to  moke,  and  our  hands  altogether 
are  too  full.  The  women  are  idle, — many  of  them.  They  shall 
make  the  watches  for  us  and  set  the  type  ;  and  when  they  have 
dona  that,  why  should  they  not  make  nails  as  they  do  sometime* 
in  Worcestershire,  or  clean  horses,  or  drive  tho  cabs?  They  lave 
had  an  easy  time  of  it  for  these  years  past,  but  we'll  change  that. 
Ami  then  it  would  come  to  pass  that  with  ropes  round  their  necks 
the  women  would  be  draw  ing  harrows  across  the  fields. 
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I  don't  think  this  will  come  to  pass.  The  women  generally  do 
know  when  they  are  well  off.  mid  are  not  particularly  anxious  to 
accept  the  philanthropy  proffered  to  them ; — as  Mrs.  l)nll  saya, 
they  do  not  wish  to  bind  themselves  a*  Apprentices  to  hwhfrtTuWll 
■HBUy  lulling.  This  cry  lias  been  louder  in  America  than  with 
no,  bat  even  in  America  it  has  not  been  efficacious  for  much. 
There  i*  in  tin  :m  doubt,  n  sort  of  hankering  after  increased 

influence,  a  desire  for  thnt  prominence  of  position  which  men  at- 
tain by  loud  voice*  nnd  brazen  foreheads,  a  desire  in  the  female 
heart  to  be  up  and  doing  something,  if  the  female  heart  only  knew 
what;  but  even  in  the  States  it  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  a  few 
feminine  lectures.  In  many  branches  of  work  women  arc  less  em- 
ployed than  in  England.  They  are  not  no  frequent  behind  the 
counter*  in  the  shop,  and  are  rarely  seen  ns  servants  in  hotels, 
rich  houses  arc  lighted  ami  iho  rooms  swept  by  men. 
Hut  the  American  girls  may  say  they  do  not  desire  to  light  tires 
and  sweep  rooms.  They  are  ambitious  of  the  higher  classes  of 
work.  But  those  higher  branches  of  work  require  study,  appren- 
ticeship, a  devotion  of  youth  ;  and  that  they  w  ill  not  give.  It  is 
very  well  for  a  young  man  to  bind  himself  for  four  years,  and  to 

afc  of  marrying  four  years  after  thnt  appfeutiettbip  is  over. 
But  such  a  prospectus  will  not  do  for  a  girl.  While  the  sun  shines 
the  hay  must  Ik:  made,  and  her  sun  shines  earlier  in  the  day  than 
that  of  him  who  is  to  be  her  husband.  Let  him  go  through  the 
apprenticeship  and  the  work,  and  she  will  have  sufficient  on  her 
ban  I  okswcll  after  his  household,     lender  nature's  teach- 

ing  she  is  aware  of  this,  and  will  not  bind  herself  to  any  other  ap- 
prenticeship, let  Mrs.  Dall  preach  aa  she  may. 

I  remember  seeiog,  either  at  New  York  or  Boston,  a  wooden 
ngurc  of  a  neat  young  woman,  as  large  as  life,  standing  at  a  desk 
with  a  ledger  before  her,  and  looking  as  though  the  beau  ideal  of 
human  bliss  were  realized  in  her  employment.  Under  the  figure 
there  was  some  notice  respecting  female  accountants.  Nothing 
could  he  nicer  than  the  lady's  figure,  more  flowing  than  the  broad 
lines  of  her  drapery,  or  more  attractive  than  her  auburn  ringlets. 
There  she  stood  at  work,  earning  her  bread  without  any  bap 
ment  to  the  natural  operation  of  her  female  charms,  and  adjusting 
the  accounts  of  some  great  firm  with  as  much  facility  a*  grace.  I 
wonder  whether  be  who  designed  that  figure  had  ever  sat  or  stood 
at  a  desk  for  six  hours, — whether  he  knew  the  dull  hum  of  the 
brain  which  comes  from  long  attention  to  another  man's  figures; 
whether  lie  had  ever  soiled  his  own  fingers  with  the  everlasting 
work  of  office  hours,  or  worn  his  sleeves  threadbare  as  he  leaned 


weary  in  body  and  mind  upon  lilt  dcskt     Work  is  a  grand  diitip, 
— the  grand  WO  have;   but  work  in  not  pii'turvsque,  grace- 

ful. KM  in  jtfllf  alluring.  It  sucks  the  nap  Out  of  men's  tones, 
and  bends  their  bucks,  and  sometimes  breaks  tbeir  heart* :  bnl 
I  hough  it  bo  so,  I  for  one  would  not  wish  to  throw  any  hoavirr 
of  it  on  to  a  woman's  shoulders.  1 1  WM  pretty  to  sec  those 
1  women  witb  sjiectnclcs  at  the  Boston  library,  but  when  1 
beard  that  they  "on?  there  from  eight  in  tlio  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  I  pitied  them  their  loss  of  all  the  softness  of  borne,  :v 
that  they  would  not  willingly  be  there  if  necessity  were  less  stern. 

Say  that  by  ndvne.utin;.:  the  rights  of  women,  philanthropists 
succeed  in  apportioning  more  work  to  their  share,  will  they  eat 
more,  wear  better  clothes,  lie  softer,  and  have  altogether  more  of 
the  fruits  of  work  than  they  do  now 'I  That  some  would  do  M 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  but  a*  little  that  some  would  have  1cm.  If 
on  tlio  wbolc  they  would  not  have  more,  for  what  good  r> 
the  movement  made  7  Tho  first  question  is,  whether  at  the  pres- 
ent time  tin -\  hare  less  than  their  proper  6hare.  There  arc,  un- 
questionably, terrible  cases  of  female  want,  and  so  there  are  also 
of  mat  among  men.  Alas!  do  we  not  all  fcel  tliat  it  DM 
so,  lei  the  philanthropists  be  ever  so  energetic  t  And  if  a  woman 
be  lift  destitute,  without  the  assistance  of  fiithc.r,  brother,  or  hus- 
band, it  would  be.  hard  if  no  means  of  earning  subsistence  wore 
open  to  her.  But  the  object  now  sought  is  not  that  of  relieving 
such  distress.  It  has  a  much  wider  tendency, or  at  any  rat«  a 
•.  [del  desire.  The  idea  is  that  women  will  ennoble  themselves  by 
making  themselves  independent,  by  working  for  tlieir  own  bread 
instead  of  eating  bread  earned  by  men.  1 1  is  in  that  that  these 
in  v  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  err  M  greatly.  Humanity  and 
chivalry  have  succeeded  after  a  long  struggle  in  teaching  live  man 
to  work  for  the  woman ;  and  now  the  woman  rebels  against  such 
teaching, — not  because  she  likes  the  work,  hut  because  sho  doirv* 
the  iiiiluenco  which  attends  it-  Hut  in  this  I  wrong  the  woman, 
.—even  the  American  woman.  It  is  not  she  who  desires  it,  but 
her  philanthropical  philosophical  friends  who  desire  it  for  Iter. 

If  work  wcro  moro  equally  divided  between  the  sexes  some  wom- 
en would,  of  course,  receive  more  of  the  good  things  of  the  world. 
But  women  generally  would  not  do  so.  The  tendency  then  would 
be  to  force  young  women  out  upon  their  own  exertions.  Fathers 
would  soon  learn  to  think  that  their  daughters  should  bo  no  moro 

dependent  on  them  tl.:iu  their  inns;    men  Would  CXPCCt  their  wives 

to  work  at  their  own  trades ;  brothers  would  be  taught  to  think 
it  hard  that  their  sisters  should  lean  on  them;  and  thus  women, 
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driven  upon  their  own  resources,  would  hardly  fare  better  than 
they  do  at  present- 
After  all  it  i«  n  question  of  money,  and  a  contest  for  thnt  power 
and  influence  which  money  give*.  At  present  men  have  tlie  po- 
of the  Lower  House  of  Parliament-  They  bave  to  do  Uie 
harder  work,  but  they  hold  tho  puree.  Kven  in  England  there 
has  grown  up  a  feeling  that  tho  old  law  of  the  land  gives  a  mar- 
ried, man  too  much  power  over  the  joint  pecuniary  resource*  of 
him  and  \m  wife,  and  in  America  thin  feeling  is  much  stronger, 
and  the  old  law  has  been  modified.  Why  should  a  married 
an  be  able  to  possess  nothing  '  And  if  such  be  the  law  of  the 
bud.  is  it  worth  a  woman 'a  while  to  marry  and  put  herself  in  Mich 
a  petition?  Those  are  the  question*  asked  by  the  friends  of  tlw> 
rights  of  women.  Hut  the  young  women  do  marry,  and  the  men 
their  earning*  into  their  wives'  laps. 
If  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  extending  the  rights  of  women 
by  giving  them  n  greater  *hare  of  the  work  of  the  world,  still 
less  has  been  done  towards  giving  tbcra  their  portion  of  pontic*! 
influence.  In  the  Stales  there  are  many  men  of  mark,  and  women 
of  mark  also,  who  think  that  women  should  have  votes  for  public 
elections.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  lioston  lecturer  who  advo- 
cate* abolition,  in  an  apostle  in  this  cause  also ;  and  while  I  was 
at  lloston  I  read  the  provision*  of  a  will  lately  left  by  a  milliun- 
airc,  in  which  he  bequeathed  some  very  largo  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  agitation  on  this  subject.  A  woman  is  subject  to  the 
law  ;  why  then  should  she  not  help  to  make  the  law?  A  child 
b  subject  to  the  law,  and  does  not  help  to  make  it ;  but  the  child 
bcks  that  discretion  which  tho  woman  enjoys  equally  with  tho 
m«n.  Thnt  1  take  it  is  the  amount  of  tlie  argument  in  favour  of 
the  political  rights  of  women.  Tho  logic  of  this  is  so  conclusive, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  admits  of  no  answer. 
I  will  only  say  that  the  mutual  good  relations  between  men  and 
women,  which  aro  so  indispensable  to  our  happiness,  require  thnt 
men  and  women  should  not  take  to  voting  at  the  same  time  and 
on  the  same  result.  If  it  be  decided  that  women  shall  have  po- 
litical power,  let  them  have  it  all  to  themselves  for  a  season.  If 
thnt  be  so  resolved,  I  think  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  them  to  name 
the  time  at  which  they  will  begin. 

I  confess  that  in  the  States  I  have  sometime*  been  driven  to 
think  tluit  chivalry  bos  been  carried  too  far; — that  there  is  an 
attempt  to  make  women  think  more  of  the  rights  of  their  woman- 
hood than  is  needful  There  are  Indies'  door*  at  hotels,  and  la- 
die*'  drawing-rooms,  ladies'  sides  on  the  ferry-boats,  ladles'  win- 
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dows  at  the  post  office  for  the  delivery  of  letters  i — which,  by 
by,  is  an  atrocious  institution,  as  anybody  may  learn  who  w  ill  look 
at  the  advertisements  called  personal  in  some  of  tbc  New  fork 
ptpcOi  Wliy  should  not  young  ladies  have  their  letters  ncnt  to 
their  hooMtj  instead  •  them  at  a  private  window?     Th 

jKwt-oilioe  elerka  can  tell  stories  about  those  ladies'  window; 
at  every  turn  it  is  necessary  to  rauke  separate  provision  for  ladies. 
i'Vom  nil  Una  it  comes  to  pass  llutl  the  linker's  daughter  looks  dow 
from  a  great  height  on  her  paps,  and  by  no  means  thinks  her  broth- 
er good  enough  for  her  associate.  Nature,  the  great  restorer,  conies 
in  and  teaches  her  to  fall  in  love  w  I  atelier's  son.     Thus 

the  evil  is  mitigated;  but  1  cannot  but  wish  that  tike  young  wo- 
man should  not  see  herself  denominated  a  lady  so  often,  and 
receive  fewer  lessons  as  to  the  extent  of  her  privileges.  I  would 
save  her  if  I  could  from  working  at  the  oven  ;  I  would  five  to  l»cr 
bread  and  meat  earned  by  her  lather's  care  and  her  bn 
sweat;  but  when  she  has  received  these  good  things,  1  WOllH  have 
In  r  proud  of  the  one  and  by  no  means  ashamed  of  the  oih< 

Lit  women  say  what  they  will  of  their  rights,  or  men  who  think 
ilirti)M'lvi>8  gmenaM  any  irbal  ihej  will  for  ibrat,  the  ojMttiofl  hn 
nil  bate  settled  both  for  them  and  for  us  invn  by  a  lu'gber  power. 
They  are  the  nursing  mother*  of  mankind,  and  in  thai  I  i 
late  it  mittta  with  all  its  joys  and  all  its  privileges.  It  is  for 
men  to  make  those  joys  as  lasting  and  those  privileges  as  | 
ns  may  be.  That  women  should  hare  their  rights  no  man  will 
ili-nv.  To  my  thinking  neither  increase  of  work  nor  increase  of 
political  influence  are  among  them.  Tbe  best  right  a  woman  has 
i->  the  right  to  a  husband,  and  that  i--  the  right  to  which  I  would 
rixmiimeinl  i-w'i-y  young  woman  here  and  in  the  States  to  turn 
i  attention.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  my  doctrine  will 
bo  more  acceptable  than  that  of  Mrs.  Dall  or  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
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Tin:  one  matter  in  which,  as  far  as  my  judgment  gocs,tho  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  excelled  us  Englishmen,  so  as  to 
jii-tily  them  in  taking  to  themselves  praise  which  we  cannot  take 
to  ourselves  or  refuse  to  them,  is  the  matter  of  Educatiou.  In 
saying  this  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  proclaiming  anything  dis- 
graceful to  England,  though  I  am  proclaiming  much  tliat  is  cred- 
itable to  America.     To  tbc  Americans  of  the  States  was  give 
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ibo  good  fortune  of  beginning  nt  the  beginning.  The  French  at 
the  tirao  of  their  revolution  endeavoured  to  reorganize  even-thing, 
and  to  begin  tlw  world  again  with  new  habit*  and  grand  theories ; 
but  tho  trench  as  a  people  were  too  old  for  such  a  change,  and 
the  theories  fell  to  the  ground.  Hut  in  the  States,  after  their  rev- 
olution, an  Anglo-Saxon  people  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 

State,  with  all  the  experience  of  the  world  before  them;  and 
to  this  matter  of  education  ihej  •■■..  m  from  the  first  aware  that  they 
must  look  for  tin  ■■<.      They  did  so;  and  unrivalled  popu- 

lation, wealth,  and  intelligence  have  been  the  results;  and  irith 
the**-,  looking  at  the  whole  masses  of  the  people, — I  think  1  tan 
justified  in  saying, — unrivalled  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  not 
that  you,  my  reader,  to  whom  in  this  matter  nt  education  fortune 
and  your  parents  have  probably  been  bountiful,  would  l.nvi-  in.  n 
more  bapp;  Fork  than  in  London.     It  is  not  that  I.  who, 

nt  any  rate,  can  read  and  write,  have  cause  to  wi*>h  Cat  1  had 

U  American.  Hut  it  is  this ; — if  you  and  I  can  count  up 
in  a  day  all  those  on  whom  our  eyes  may  rest,  und  learn  tl 
cumalance*  of  their  lives,  we  shall  be  driven  to  conclude  that  nine- 
tcnths  Of  that  number  would  have  had  a  hotter  life  as  Aluviivanfl 
than  they  can  hare  in  their  spheres  as  Knglishmcn.  'l'he  States 
aro  at  a  discount  with  us  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  of 
grace  180*2;  and  Knglishmcn  were  not  very  willing  to  admit  tlio 
above  statement,  even  when  the  States  were  not  nt  a  discount. 
Hut  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  can  travel  through  tho  States  with 
Ids  eyes  open  and  not  admit  the  fact.  Many  things  will  conspire 
to  induce  him  to  shut  his  eves  mid  admit  no  conclusion  favourable 
to  tho  Americans.  Men  and  women  will  sometimes  be  impudent 
to  him ; — tho  better  his  coat,  the  greater  the  impudence.     He  will 

Ited  with  the  braggadocio  of  equality.     The  corns  of  his  Old- 

d  conservatism  will  1«  trampled  on  hourly  by  the  purposely 
I  (done  herd  of  uncouth  democracy.  Tho  fact  that  he  is  paymas- 
ter will  go  for  DOthing,  and  will  fail  to  insure  civility.  I  shall 
never  forget  tny  agony  as  I  saw  and  heard  my  desk  fall  from  a 
porter's  hand  on  a  railway  station,  as  he  towed  it  from  him  seven 
yards  off  on  to  the  hard  pavement.  I  heard  its  poor  weak  ioteS 
tines  rattle  in  their  death-struggle,  and  knowing  that  it  was  amaah- 
>rgot  my  position  on  American  soil  nnd  remonstrated.  "  It's 
my  desk,  and  you've  utterly  destroyed  it,"  I  mi  id.  "  Ila!  ha!  ha!" 
laughed  tho  porter.  "You've  destroyed  my  property,"  I  rej 
"and  it's  no  laughing  matter."  And  then  all  the  crowd  laughed. 
"Guess  you'd  belter  get  it  glued,"  said  one.  So  I  gathered  op 
the  broken  article  and  retired  mournfully  and  crestfallen  into  a 


This  *M  very  sad,  and  for  tbo  nw>mont  1  deplored  lb* 
ill-luck  which  had  brought  roe  to  so  Mirage  a  eosntrj  Such  ami 
Mich  like  arc  iho  incidents  which  make  an  Englishman  in  ih« 
Stales  unhappy,  and  rouse  his  gall  against  the  institutions  of  the 
country; — these  things  and  the  continued  appliance  of  Ihc  irri- 
luting  ointment  of  American  braggadocio  with   which   his  pore* 

•pt  open.      Bat  though  I  was  badly  off  on  thnt  railing 
D, — worw.  off  than  1  should  have  MM  in  Kngland, — all 
crowd  of  porters  round  mc  were  better  off  than  our  English 

They  had  a  "good  time"  of  it.     And  thin,  O  my 
brother  who  hast  travelled  through  the  States  and  returned 
gusted,  is  the  fact  throughout.     Those  men  whose  familiarity  mi 

justing  to  you  are  having  a  good  time  of  it.  "They  migh 
be  u  little  more  civil,"  you  say,  "and  jet  read  and  write  jusl 
well."  True;  but  they  are  arguing  in  their  winds  that  chiliu 
to  you  will  be  taken  by  you  for  subservience,  or  for  an  nek  now  I 
edjrmunt  of  superiority  :  and  looking  at  your  habits  of  life, — your 
ami  mine  together,— 1  am  not  c|uite  sure  that  they  are  altogether 
wrong.  Have  you  ever  realized  to  yourself  as  a  fact  that  tli* 
pot  l«P  who  carries  your  box  ha*  not  made  himself  inferior  to  ; 
by  the  very  act  of  carrying  that  boxT  If  not,  that  is  the 
lesson  which  the  man  wishes  to  teach  you. 

If  a  man  can  forget  his  own  miseries  in  his  journeying*,  an< 
think  of  the  people  he  come*  to  ace  rather  than  d  himself,  I  think 
he  will  tind  himself  driven  to  admit  that  education  has  made  lif 
for  the.  million  in  the  Northern  States  batter  than  life  for  the  mil- 
lion is  with  us.  They  nave  begun  at  the  beginning,  and  have 
managed  that  every  one  may  learn  to  read  and  write, — I 
managed  that  almost  every  one  docs  learn  to  read  and  writ 
With  us  this  cannot  now  lie  done,  Population  had  come  upon 
in  masses  too  thick  for  management  before  we  had  as  yet  i 
edged  that  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  thnt  these  masse*  should 
educated.  Prejudices,  too,  had  sprung  up,  and  habits,  nnd  Mroag 
sectional  feelings,  all  antagonistic  to  a  great  national  system  of  edu- 
cation. We  are,  I  suppose,  now  doing  all  that  we  can  do ;  but 
comparatively  it  is  little.  I  think  1  saw  some  time  since  that  tin 
cost  for  gratuitous  education,  or  education  in  part  gratuitous,  whict 
had  fallen  upon  the  nation  had  already  amounted  to  the  sum 
800,000/.;  and  I  think  also  that  I  read  in  the  document  wliiel 
revealed  to  mo  this  fact,  a  very  strong  opinion  that  Government 
could  not  at  present  go  much  further.  But  if  this  matter  were 
regarded  in  England  as  it  is  regarded  in  Massachusetts,— or  rath- 
er, had  it  from  some  prosperous  beginning  been  put  upon  a  similar 
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footing.  800,000'.  would  not  have  been  esteemed  a  great  expendi- 
free  education  dimply  in  the  eity  of  London.  In  1857 
public  schuoli  of  Boston  cost  70,000/.,  and  these  school*  were 
"  to  a  population  of  about  180,000  souL*.  Taking  the  pop- 
of  Loudon  al  two-and-a-half  millions,  the  whole  sum  now 
!  to  England  would,  if  expended  in  the  metropolis,  make 
education  there  even  cheaper  lluin  it  Li  in  Boston.  In  Motion  dur- 
ing 1857  Uicre  were  above  24,000  pupils  at  these  public  schools 
giving  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population.  But  I  fear 
it  would  not  bo  practicable  for  us  to  spend  800,000/.  on  the  gra- 
tuitous education  oflxindon-  liich  as  we  are,  we  should  not  know 
where  to  raise  the  money.  In  Boston  it  is  raised  by  a  separate 
tax.  It  is  a  thing  understood,  acknowledged,  and  made  ear 
being  habitual. — as  is  our  national  debt.  I  do  not  know  that 
i rly  blessed,  but  I  quote  the  inataoct  as  1  have  a 
record  of  its  schools  before  me.  At  the  three  high  schools  in  Bos- 
ton at  which  tin?  average  of  pupils  is  526,  about  ISL  per  bead  is 
paid  for  free  education.  The  average  price  per  annum  of  a  child's 
schooling  throughout  these  schools  in  Boston  is  about  3/.  per  an- 
num. To  the  higher  schools  any  boy  or  girl  may  attain  will  |  i .i 
4  any  expense,  and  the  education  is  protmbly  us  pood  us  can  Ik; 
ii,  anil  as  far  advanced.  The  only  question  U,  whether  it  is 
not  ail  (In/   ili  m   may  Imj  necessary.      Here,  as  ut  Mow 

Zoria.  I  Wat  almost  startled  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  around 
me,  and  listened,  as  I  to  an  examination  in  the- 

olojiy  among  young  Brahmin?-     When  a  young  lad  explained  in 
all  the  properties  of  the  different  lovers  as  < 
bonce  of  tlie  human  body,  I  bowed  my  head  before  him  in 
unaffected  humility.     We,  at  our  English  schools,  never  got  bo- 

J I  the  use  of  those  bones  which  he  dotcribcd  with  such  accu- 

iii  knowledge     In  one  of  the  girls'  whools  they  were 

reading  Milton,  and  when  we  entered  were  di  nature 

of  the  pool   in  which  fix-  Devil  U  describad  as  wallowing.     'I  Ik 

hod  lawn  raised  by  0M  of  the  girls.     A  pool,  so  called, 

supposed  to  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  wain,  and  I  on 

ling  solai  to  111      Then  came  the  origin 

the  wvnl  pool, — from  "  palus,"  a  marsh,  as  wo  were  told,  some 

tj  attesting  lo  the  fact, — and  such  a  marsh  might  cover  m 

expanse.      The  « I*alus  Mseotia'  was  then  quote 'I.      And  so 

it  ea  till  Satan's  theory  of  political  liberty, 

'   D  i'i  to  rel|(n  in  hall  Uun  tare  In  heaven," 
waa  tl>..  seed  attd  understood.     These  pirls  of  sixteen 

and  sewn  teen  got  up  one  after  another  an<l  gave  their  opinions  on 

M 


the  subject, — how  fur  the  Devil  was  right  and  how  far  he 
niani  tally  wrong.     I   was  attended  by  one  of  the  di 
guardians  of  the  schools,  and  tho  teacher,  I  thought,  was  a  liltfc 
embarrassed  by  hor  |K»ition.     Hut  the  girls  themselves  wx 
easy  in  their  demeanour  as  though  they  wore  stitching  handker- 
chiffrt  at  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  tolling  nil  t lii*.  arid  from  making 
u  little  inn  H-uiii  fun  out  of  the  Ruperexoclleitcies  of  these  schools; 
but  the  total  result  on  my  mind  was  very  greatly  in  their  favour. 
And  indeed  the  testimony  C*aM  in  Ixilh  ways.  Not  only  was  I 
called  on  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  the  men  and  women  would. 
become  from  the  education  which  was  friven  to  the  boys  arxl  jirls, 
but  also  to  say  what  must  hnvu  been  the  education  of  the  hoys  and 
girls  from  what  I  M*  of  the  men  and  women.  Of  couree  it  will 
bo  undontood  that  I  am  not  bera  speaking  of  those  I  met  in  socio- 
ty,  or  of  th'ir  children,  but  of  the  working  people, — of  that  class 
who  find  that  a  gratuitous  education  for  their  children  is  needfal, 
if  any  con.'idcrabte  amount  of  education  is  to  be  given.  The  re- 
sult \<  to  be  seen  doily  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  life.  The  coach- 
man  who  drives  y-u,  the  man  who  mends  your  window,  the  boy 
who  brings  home  your  purchases,  the  girl  who  .-(itches  your  wile's 
dress, — they  all  carry  with  them  sure  signs  of  education,  and  show 
it  in  every  word  they  utter. 

It  will  of  course  bo  understood  that  this  is,  in  the  separate 
States,  a  matter  of  State  law  ;  indeed  I  may  go  further  and  say 
that  it  is  in  most  of  the  States  a  matter  of  State  constit  uii>  - 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  Federal  constitution.  The  United 
States  as  a  nation  takes  no  heed  of  the  education  of  its  people. 
AH  that-  i-  I  -ft  to  the  judgment  of  the  separate  States.  In  most 
of  (lie  iliiricon  original  Suites  provision  ■  made  In  tho  written 
constitution  for  the  general  education  of  the  people;  bnt  this  is 
not  dons  in  all.  I  find  that  it  ma  more  frequently  done  in  Uw 
Northern  or  Freesoil  States  than  in  those  which  admitted  slnvo- 
ry, — H  night  have  been  expected.  In  tho  constitutions  of  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  I  find  no  allusion  to  the  public  provision 
for  education,  but  in  those  of  North  Carolinu  and  (Jeorgia  it  is  en- 
join, d.  The  forty-Ural  section  of  the  constitution  for  North  Car- 
olina enjoins  tliat  "schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature 
ft*  t'  "iit  instruction  of  youth  with  such  salaries,  to  tho 

matters,  paid  by  tho  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  <a"  low 
■"  showing  that  the  intention  here  was  to  assist  education, 
and  not  provide  it  altogether  gratuitously.      I  third;  that  provision 
for  public  education  is  enjoined  in  the  constitutions  of  all  the  States 
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• 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  tbo  first  federal  knot  was  tied,  ex- 

tn  (lint  of  Illinois.  Vermont  WH  tho  first.  so  admittoj.  in 
IT'Jl,  and  Vermont  declares  that  "a  competent  number  of  (chock 
ought  to  bo  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  convenient  instruc- 
tion of  youth."  Ohio  was  the  second,  in  1802,  and  Ohio  enjoin*, 
(hat  "  the  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions  by  taxation 
or  otherwise  as.  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  (rail  fund 
will  secure  ji  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall 
ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school 
funds  of  this  State."  In  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816,  it  is  required 
.rencral  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and 
uniform  system  of  common  schools."  Illinois  was  admitted  next, 
18:  but  the  constitution  of  Illinois  is  silent  on  the  subject 
ii.  It  enjoins,  however,  in  liou  of  this,  that  no  person 
■hall  fight  a  duel  or  send  a  challenge  1  If  he  do  he  is  not  only  to 
be  putiulicd,  but  to  bo  deprived  for  ever  of  the  power  of  holding 
any  office  of  honour  or  profit  in  the  State.  I  have  no  n 
however,  for  Supposing  thai  education  is  neglected  in  Illinois,  or 

duelling  lias  been  abolished.  In  Maine  it  is  demanded  that 
the  towns — the  whole  country  is  divided  into  what  are  called  towns 
—shall  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Some  of  those  constitutional  enactments  are  most  mngniloqucnt- 

irdod,  but  not  always  with  precise  grammatical  correctness. 
That  for  the  famous  Hay  Stato  of  Massachusetts  runs  as  follows: — 
'•  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  tho  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  (heir  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  (hew  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  ami  advantage*  of  education  in  the  various  pai 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature*  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods 
.  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  anil  the 
sciences  and  of  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  (he  University  at 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  -..n.-ti'--  and  public  in«tilutioii«.  by  rewards  ami 
immunities  for  (he  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ; 
to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  gen- 
eral W-ncvolenoc,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings;  sincerity,  good  hu- 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  tho 
people."     I  must  confess,  that  hud  tho  words  of  thai  Kith  const  i- 


tottooal  enactment  been  made  known  to  mc  before  I  bad  seen  it* 
.  I  should  not  Lave  put  much  faith  in  it.     Of  all 
\ir  public  schools  I  have  ever  ac  iiblic  schools  I  mta 

school*  for  the  people  ;ii  largo  maintained  at  public  cost,— those 
i.i '  \i.i  i<  luM'iu  .i.r.  I  think,  the  !«.  i.  I '-Hi  of  all  the,  s-iliii':it!iii  |] 
enactments  which  I  avtfr  read,  tliut  of  the  bum  State  is,  I  should 
say,  the  worst.  In  Texas  now,  of  which  as  a  State  tin-  |>cople  of 
Massachusetts  do  not  think  much,  thoy  have  done  it  better, 
general  diffusion  nf  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  pi 
ol  |bo  right*  nnd  liberties  of  the  jKXiple,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
li-.ji-lai  nii'  (il'UlUJ  State  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  M 
:uul  BmilMmooa  of  public  schools."  So  say  the  Tcxuins;  but 
then  the  Ttadmi  bod  the  advantage  of  n  later  experience  tbjui  any 

■  lucli  fell  ill  the  way  of  tin;  constitution-maker*  of  .Massachusetts. 

There  i-  lomothiiig  of  the  magniloquence  of  the  French  stjle, — 
of  Uic  liberty,  equality,  an. 1  fraternity  mode  of  eloquence  in  the 
preambles  of  most  of  these  constitutions  which,  but  for  their  »uc- 
eoaij  would  have  seemed  to  bam  prophesied  loadj)  ol  Grflarei 
Tliose  of  Ni-iv  York  md  rmn-vhaiiia  aro  the  least  so,  and  tluit 
of  Massachusetts  by  far  the  Otoe!  violently  magniloquent.  I  i ..■•. 
generally  commence  by  thanking  Qod  for  thfl  present  civil  and  re- 
ligious lilic.rty  of  the  people,  Bad  DJf  i  that  all  men  are  bom 
free  nnd  equal.  New  York  nnd  l'cnnsylvania,  however,  refrain 
from  any  such  very  general  remarks. 

I  am  well  aware  that  all  these  constitutional  enactments  aro 
not  likely  to  obtain  much  credit  in  Kngland.  It  is  not  only  that 
grand  phrases  fail  to  convince  us,  but  that  they  carry  to  our  senses 
almost  an  assurance  of  their  own  inefficiency.     When  wo  hear  that 

■  people  hawfl  declared  their  intention  of  being  henceforward  bet- 
tor than  their  neighbours,  and  going  upon  a  new  theory  that  shall 
lead  them  direct  to  a  terrestrial  paradise,  we  button  up  our  pockets 
and  lock  up  our  spoons.  And  that  is  what  we  have  dor-> 
much  as  regards  the  Americans.  We  have  walked  with  them 
and  talked  with  them,  and  bought  with  thorn  Bod  sold  with  them; 
but  we  bane  misttualod  them  as  to  their  internal  habits  and  modes 
of  life,  thinking  that  their  philanthropy  was  pretentious  and  that 
their  theories  were  vague.  Many  cities  in  the  Slates  are  but  skel- 
etons of  towns,  the  streets  being  there,  and  the  houses  numbered, — 
but  not  one  house  built  out  of  ten  that  have  been  so  counted  up. 
Wo  have  regarded  their  institutions  as  we  regard  those  cities,  and 
ham  liccn  specially  willing  so  to  consider  them  because  of  the  fine 
language  in  which  they  have  been  paraded  before  us.  Tbcy  have 
been  regarded  of.  the  skeletons  of  philanthropies!  systems,  to  which 
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blood  and  flesh  and  muscle,  and  even  skin  are  wanting.     Hut  it  is 

i  but  fair  to  inquire  how  fur  th«  promise  mode  has  been  car- 
ried oat.     The  elaborate  wording*  of  the  constitutions  made  by 

ranch  poll  .  the  days  of  their  great  revolution,  have 

always  been  to  u«  no  more  tlian  so  many  written  grimaces;  hut 
we  should  not  have  otmlinucd  so  to  regard  them  had  the  political 
liberty  which  thay  promised  followed  upon  the  promises  no  mag- 
niloquently  made.  As  regards  education  in  the  State, — at  any 
northern  and  western  States, — I  think  thai  the  assur- 
ances put  forth  in  tike  various  written  constitutions  tiave 
kept.  If  this  be  so,  an  American  citizen,  let  him  be  ever  so  arro- 
gant, ever  so  impudent  if  you  will,  is  nt  any  rote  a  civilized  being 
and  on  the  road  to  that  cultivation  which  will  sooner  or  later  di- 
vert him  of  his  arrogance.  KmoliU  tnorea.  We  quote  here  our  old 
friend  the  colonel  again.  If  a  gentleman  be  compelled  to  confine 
his  classical  allusions  to  one  quotation,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
hang  by  that- 

Bul  has  education  been  so  general,  and  bos  it  had  the  desired 
result  T  In  the  city  of  Boston,  as  I  have  said,  I  found  that  in  1857 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  then  on  the  books 
of  the  free  public  schools  as  pupils,  and  that  about  one-ninth  of 
the  population  formed  the  average  daily  attendance.     To  these 

■r*  of  course  must  be  added  all  pupils  of  the  richer  classes, — 
dMM  t'li"  whose  education  their  parents  chose  to  pay.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  learn,  the  average  duration  of  each  pupil's  schooling  is 
fix  years,  and  if  this  be  Agurad  out  statistically.  I  think  it  will 
show  that  education  in  Boston  reaches  a  very  large  majority — I 

almost  say  the  whole— of  the  population.  That  the  educa- 
tion given  in  oilier  towns  of  Massachusetts  is  not  so  good  as  that 
given  in  Boston  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
quite  us  general. 
I  MM  spoken  of  one  of  the  schools  of  New  York.  In  that  city 
the  public  schools  arc  apportioned  to  the  wards,  and  arc  so  ar- 
ranged that  in  each  ward  of  the  city  them  art  public,  schools  of 
different  standing  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  children.  The 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1857  was  >,000, 

ami  in  that  year  it  is  stated  that  there  were  135,000  pupils  in  the 
schools.  By  this  it  would  appear  that  one  person  in  five  through- 
out tin-  city  was  then  under  process  of  education.  —  which  alnte- 

]  lowovor,  I  CJinnot  receive  with  implicit  credence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  stated  that  the  daily  attendances  averaged  something  less 
than  50,000  a  day — and  this  latter  statement  probably  implies 
•ome  mistako  in  tlie  former  one.     Taking  the  two  together  for 
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what  they  are  worth,  they  show,  I  think,  that  school  teaching  is 
not  unlv  inought  within  the  reach  of  the.  population  generally,  but 
is  ummI  by  almost  all  classes.  At  New  York  there  nrc  separate 
free  schools  for  coloured  children.  At  Philadelphia  1  did  not  see 
the  schools,  but  I  was  assured  that  the  arrangements  there  were 
equal  to  those  :it  New  York  ami  Boston.  Indeed  I  was  told  tluu 
they  were  infinitely  better  ;  — hut  then  I  was  so  told  by  a  Phita- 
delphian.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  public  schools  are  cer- 
tainly  equal  to  those  in  nnj  purl  of  the  Union.  As  fur  as  I  could 
learn,  education  —  what  wc  should  cnll  advanced  education — is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  the  nortliern  and  west- 
ern Slates  of  America, — and,  I  would  wish  to  add  here,  to  those 
of  the  Caiiadas  also. 

So  much  for  the  schools,  and  now  for  the  results.  I  do  not 
know  that  anything  impresses  a  visitor  more  strongly  with  the 
amount  of  books  sold  in  the  States,  than  the  practice  of  selling 
them  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  railway  cars.  Personally  the 
traveller  will  find  the  system  very  disagreeable, — as  is  everything 
connected  with  these  airs.  A  young  nian  enters  during  the  jour- 
ney,— for  the  trade  is  carried  out  while  the  cars  are  travelling,  as 
is  also  a  very  brisk  trade  in  lollipops,  sugar-candy,  apples,  and  ham 
sandwiches,— the  young  tradesman  enters  the  car  firstly  with  a 
pita  of  magazines  or  of  novels  bound  like  magazines.  These  ere 
chielly  the  'Atlantic,'  published  at  Boston, '  Harper's  Magazine,' 
published  at  New  York,  and  a  cheap  series  of  novels  published  at 
Philadelphia.  As  he  walks  along  be  flings  one  at  every  pnsscn- 
nr,  An  Englishmen,  When  hu  is  first  introduced  to  this  manner 
of  trade,  Incomes  much  astonished.  lie  is  probably  reading,  and 
on  a  sudden  be  fade  a  fat,  flutly  magazine,  very  unattractive  in  its 
exterior,  dropped  on  to  the  page  be  is  perusing.  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  a  present  from  some  crazed  philanthropist,  who  wee 
tli  u*  endeavouring  to  disseminate  literature.  But  I  was  soon  un- 
deceived. Th  Her,  having  gone  down  the  whole  car  and 
the  next,  returned,  and  beginning  again  where  lie  had  begun  be- 
fore, picked  up  cither  his  magazine  or  else  the  price  of  it.  Then, 
in  some  half-hour,  ho  came  again,  with  an  armful  or  basket  of 
books,  and  distributed  them  in  the  same  way.  They  were  gener- 
ally novels,  but  not  always.  1  do  not  think  that  any  endeavour  is 
made  to  assimilate  tbe  book  to  the  expected  customer.  The  ob- 
to  bring  the  book  and  the  man  together,  and  in  thai  way  n 
very  large  sale  is  effected.  The  .-.mie  tiling  i.  done  with  illustra- 
ted newspapers.  The  sale  of  political  newspapers  goes  on 
ckly  in  these  cars  Unit  no  such  enforced  distribution  i 
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sary.     I  should  say  that  the  average  consumption  of  aaWBnapan 
by  an  i  must  amount  to  about  throe  a  day.     At  \Vu.<h- 

i  the  keeper  of  my  lodgings  to  let  me  have  u  paper 
regularly, — one  American  newspaper  beug  math  the  same  to  mc 
i  another, — and  my  host  supplied  mi:  duily  with  four. 
Hut  the  numbers  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day,  printed  and 
told,  afford  the  ruoat  conclu-ivr  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  edu- 

is  carried  in  the  States.  The  readers  ol"IVnii\  *on, Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Hulwer,  Collins,  Hughes,  and — Martin  Tupper,  arc 
to  be  counted  by  ten*  of  thousand  in  lbs  States,  to  the  thousands 
by  which  they  may  be  counted  in  our  own  island-.     I  du  not 

that  I  bad  fully  fifteen  copies  of  the  'Silver  Cord'  thrown 
at  my  head  in  different  railway  cars  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Nor  is  tlie  taste  by  any  means  confined  to  the  IHeratart  ofEagland 
Longfellow,  Curtis,  Holmes,  Hawthorne,  1-mvcll,  Kmcrson,  and 
Stowe,  arc  almost  as  popuhir  as  their  Knjili-li  rivals.  I  do 
DOt  Bay  v.  In-:  b  t  or  no  the  literature  is  well  chosen,  but  there  it  is. 
It  im  printed,  sold,  and  read.  The  disposal  often  thousand  copies 
efa  work  it  no  large  sale  in  America  of  a  book  published  at  a  dol- 
lar ;  but  in  Bogland  it  is  a  large  sale  of  a  book  brouglit  out  at  five 

1  do  not  remember  tliat  I  ever  examined  the  rooms  of  an  Amer- 
ican without  finding  books  or  magazines  in  them.  I  do  not  speak 
here  of  the  houses  of  my  friends,  us  of  course  the  name  mmaift 
would  apply  as-^ttrongly  in  England,  but  of  the  house*  of  person* 
presumed  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  h  ukI  ;.  Tin' 
•  >l  I"  rtunity  for  such  examination  docs  not  come  daily;  but  when 
it  has  been  in  my  power  I  have  made  it,  and  have  always  found 
signs  of  education.  Men  and  women  of  the  classes  to  which  I  al- 
lado  talk  of  reading  and  writing  as  of  arts  belonging  to  them  as  a 
uatter  of  course,  quite  :is  much  a*  are  the  art*  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing. A  porter  Of  a  farmer's  servant  in  the  States  is  not  proud  of 
;  and  writing.      It  L*  to  him  quite  u  matter  of  course.     Tlw: 

.iien  on  their  boxes  and  the  boots  as  they  sit  in  the  halls  of 

Ids,  lmve  newspapers  constantly  in  their  hands.  The  young 
women  have  them  also,  and  the  children.  The  fact  comes  home 
to  one  at  every  turn,  and  :>t  I  Wry"  hour,  that  the  people  are  an  edu- 
cated people.  The  whole  of  Uiis  question  between  North  and 
Booth  is  as  well  understood  by  the  servants  as  by  their  masters, 

:usscd  a.i  vehemently  by  the  private  soldiers  as  by  the  officers. 
The  politic*  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  its  constitution  are 

ir  to  every  labourer.  The  very  wording  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  in  the  memory  of  every  lad  of  sixteen.     Boys 
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and  girls  of  a  younger  age  than  Hint  know  why  Slidell  nnd  Mi 
were  arrested,  ami  will  tell  you  why  they  should  have  been  give: 
up,  or  why  they  should  have  been  held  in  durance.     1 
Of  the  war  with  England  is  debated  by  every  native  pariour  nnd 
hodman  of  Nuw  York. 

I  know  what  Englishmen  will  say  in  answer  to  this.  They 
will  declare  that  they  do  not  want  their  pavioars  and  hodmen  to 
talk  polities;  that  they  nre  as  well  plcusol  that  their  coachmen 
iiti'l  rooks  should  not  always  have  a  newspaper  in  their  hands; 
thai  private  .-•.■ldiera  will  fight  as  wall,  nnd  obey  better,  if  tl 
not  trained  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have  brought  Ihein  into 
field.  An  English  gentleman  will  think  that  bis  gardener 
better  gardener  without  than  with  any  excessive  political 
nnd  the  English  lady  will  prefer  that  her  housemaid  shall  not  ha 
n  very  pronounced  opinion  of  her  own  as  to  the  CapmbilitMl  oftli.. 
cabinet  fflinfeUn,  Hut  I  would  submit  to  all  Englishmen  and  En- 
glishwomen who  mny  look  at  these  pages  whether  such  an  < ■: 

ling  on  their  part  bears  much,  or  even  at  all,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  saying  that  the  man  who  is  driven  in  lite  coach 
is  better  off  because  his  coachman  reads  the  paper,  but  that  the 
coachman  himself  who  reads  the  paper  is  better  off  than  the  coach- 
man who  does  not  and  cannot.  I  think  that  we  arc  too  r"t,in 
considering  the  ways  nnd  habits  of  any  people,  to  judge  o. 
by  tho  effoct  of  those  ways  and  habits  on  us,  rather  than  bj 
effect*  on  the  owners  of  them.  When  wo  go  among  garlic-eaters, 
we  condemn  them  because  they  nre  offensive  to  us;  but  to  judge 
of  them  properly  wc  should  ascertain  whether  or  no  tin 
offensive,  to  them.  If  wo  could  imagine  a  nation  of  vegetarians 
hearing  for  the  first  time  of  our  habits  as  flesh-caters,  we  shout 
feel  sure  that  they  would  be  struck  with  horror  at  our  hloocl 
stained  banquets ;  but  when  they  cane  to  argue  with  us,  we 
should  bid  them  inquire  whether  we  flrah-entcr*  did  not  live  Ion 

St  and  do  more  than  the  vegetarians.     When  wc  express  a  dis- 
o  to  the  shocboy  reading  his  newspaper,  I  fear  wo  do  so  because 
we  fear  that  tho  ■hosboy  a  COB  n  our  own  heels-     I  know 

there  is  among  us  a  strong  feeling  that  the  lower  classes  are  better 
without  politics,  as  there  is  also  that  they  are  better  without  crin- 
ottM  and  artificial  flowers;  but  if  politics  and  crinoline  and  arti- 
ficial flowers  are  good  at  all,  they  arc  good  for  all  who  can  honest- 
ly conic  by  them  and  honestly  use  them.  The  political  coachman 
ifl  porbapl  loss  valuable  to  his  master  as  n  rnnehmnn  than  he  would 
be  without  his  politics,  bnt  he  with  his  politico  is  more  valuable 
him-  it'     For  myself,]  do  not  like  the  Americans  of  tho 
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order*.  I  am  not  comfortable  among  them.  They  tread  <m  my 
corns  and  otil-nd  me.  Tlicy  mnko  my  daily  lire  unpleasant.  But 
I  do  respect  them-  I  acknowledge  their  intelligence  and  personal 
dignity.  I  know  that  they  are  men  and  women  worthy  to  be  no 
called ;  I  see  that  they  are  living  as  human  being*  in  possession  of 
reasoning  faculties;  and  1  perceive  that  they  owe  this  to  tbc 
progress  that  education  has  made  among  them. 

Alter  all,  what  is  wanted  in  id  I     Is  it  not  that  men 

should  eat  and  drink,  and  read  and  write,  and  any  their  prayers  T 
Does  not   that  include   everything,  providing   that  they  cat  anil 
drink  enough,  read  and  write  without  restraint,  and  say  their 
prayers  without  hypocrisy  T     When  wc  talk  of  the  advance*  of 
civilization,  do  we  nicnn  anything  but  this,  that  men  who  now  eat 
•  rink  badly  shall  cat  and  drink  well,  and  that  those  who  can- 
ad  and  write  now  sliall  learn  to  do  so,— the  prayers  follow- 
ing, as  prayers  will  follow  upon  audi  learning  Y     Civilization  docs 
not  consist  in  the  eschewing  of  garlic,  or  tin-  ki-opmg  clean  of  a 
man 'a  finger-nails.     It  umy  lead  to  such  delicacies,  and  probably 
will  do  so.     ISut  the  man  who  thinks  that  civilization  cannot  cx- 
liout  them  imagines  that  the  church  cannot  stand  without 
the  spire.     In  the  States  of  America  men  do  cat  and  drink,  and 
do  read  and  write. 

But  as  to  saying  their  prayers  t  That,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has 
come  also,  though  perhaps  not  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory, 
or  to  a  degree  which  should  be  held  to  be  sufficient  Knglish- 
men  of  strong  religious  feeling  will  often  be  startled  in  America, 
by  the  freedom  with  which  religious  tuhjeeU  are  discussed,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  natter  is  treated ;  but  he  will  very  rarely 
be  shocked  by  tluit  utter  absence  of  all  knowledge  on  the  N 
—that  total  darkness,  which  is  still  so  common  among  the  lower 
orders  in  our  own  country.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  meet  an 
American  who  belongs  to  no  denomination  of  Christian  worship, 
and  who  cannot  tell  you  why  be  belongs  to  tliat  which  he  has 
chosen. 

"But,"  it  will  be  said,  "all  the  intelligence  and  education  of 
this  people  have  not  saved  them  from  falling  out  among  themselves 
and  their  friends,  and  running  into  troubles  by  which  they  will  be 
ruined.  Their  political  arrangements  have  been  so  bad,  that  in 
I  it.  .if  all  their  rending  and  writing  they  must  go  to  the  widl." 
I  venture  to  express  an  Opinioa  that  they  will  by  no  means  go  to 
ihe  wall,  and  that  they  will  be  savod  from  such  a  destiny,  if  in  no 
other  way.  then  by  their  education.  Of  their  political  arrange- 
ments, as  I  mean  before  long  to  rush  into  that  perilous  subject,  I 
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will  say  nothing  here.     But  no  political  convulsions,  should  such 
arise, — no  revolution  in  the  constitution,  should  such  he  necessary, 

— will  tan  liny  wide  affect  on  the  social  posUioa  of  the  people  to 

thro  wrHMi  Mirimi  They  have  the  great  qualities  of  the 
\ii-lu-Saxon  race, — industry, intelligence, nncl self-confidence;  and 
if  these  qualities  will  no  longer  suffice  to  keep  such  a  people  on 
their  legs,  the  world  must  be  coming  to  an  end- 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  a  common  thing  to  meet  an  American 
who  belongs  to  no  denomination  of  Christian  worship.      I 
think  is  no:  hut  I  would  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  Baying  that  relig- 
ion on  that  account  stands  on  a  satisfactory  footing  in  the  S 
Of  all  subjects  of  discussion,  this  is  the  DOM  It  is  one 

as  to  which  most  of  us  feci  that  to  some  extent  we  must  trust  to 
our  prejudices  rather  than  our  judgments-  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  do  not  dare  to  rely  implicitly  on  our  own  reasoning  faculties. 
and  therefore  throw  ourselves  on  the  opinions  of  ihote  whom  we 
beliere  to  have  been  belter  men  aud  deeper  thinker*  than  our- 
selves- For  myself,  I  love  the  name  of  Slate  and  Church, :.■ 
Bm  that  much  of  our  English  well-being  has  depended  on  it.  1 
hare  made  up  my  mind  to  think  that  union  good,  and  not  to  be 
turned  away  from  that  conviction.  Nevertheless  I  um  not  pre- 
1 1:1  i.cl  to  argue  the  matter.  One  does  not  always  carry  one's  proofs 
at  one's  finger-ends. 

Hut  I  feel  very  strongly  that  much  of  that  which  is  evil  in  the 
structure  of  American  politics  Is  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  na- 
tional religion,  and  that  something  also  of  social  evil  has  sprung 
from  the  name  cause.  It  is  not  that  men  do  not  say  their  prayer*. 
For  aught  I  know,  they  may  do  so  as  frequently  and  as  fervently, 
or  more  frequently  and  more  fervently,  than  we  do;  but  there  is 
a  iowdine*s,if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  Mich  a  word,  in  their  man- 
ner of  doing  so  which  robs  religion  of  that  reverence  which  is,  if 
not  its  essence,  at  any  rate  its  chief  protection.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  system  that  religion  shall  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  no  man 
shall  tic  in  any  way  constrained  in  that  matter.  Consequently, 
the  question  of  a  man's  religion  is  regarded  in  a  free-and-easy  way. 
1 1  it  well,  for  instance,  that  a  young  lad  should  go  somewhere  on 
a  Sunday;  hut  a  sermon  is  a  sermon,  and  it  does  not  much  con- 
cern the  lad's  fit  her  whether  hi*  son  lu.ir  the  discourse  of  a  free- 
thinker in  the  music-hall,  or  the  eloquent  hut  lengthy  outpouring 
of  a  preacher  in  a  Methodist  chapel.  Everybody  is  bound  to  have 
a  religion,  but  it  does  not  much  matter  what  it  »«. 

Zbc  lifli.  i:Ii.  in  which  the  first  fathers  of  the  Revolution  found 
themselves  on  this  question,  is  shown  by  the  constitutions  of  the 
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nt  Sim,--.  'I  hero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  New  England  States  wore,  as  things  went,  a  strictly  religious 
community.  They  had  no  idea  o^hrowitig  over  the  worship  of 
6od,  H  the  French  had  attempted  to  do  ut  their  Revolution. 
They  intended  that  the  new  nation  should  be  prc*emine:itlv  oem* 
■Ond  of«  God-faujing  people;  bill  they  intended  eko  that  '■»,y 
should  be  a  people  free  in  everything, — free  to  oblWH  their  own 
forms  of  ivor>lii|i.  They  intended  that  the  nation  should  bo  a 
Protestant  people:  but  they  intended  id»o  that  no  man's  con- 
science should  bo  coorced  in  the  matter  of  hi*  own  religion.  It 
n-iia  hard  t<>  reconcile  these  two  things,  and  to  explain  to  the  citi- 
xf.n*  that  it  behoved  them  to  worship  God, — even  under  penalties 
for  omission ;  but  that  it  was  at  tin-  same  lime  open  to  them  to 
■elect  any  form  of  worship  that  they  pleased,  however  that  form 
might  differ  from  the  practices  of  the  majority.  In  Connect, 
is  declared  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship  the  Supreme 
lieing,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  but  that  it  U 
their  right. to  render  Hint  worship  in  the  mode  most  con 
with  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  And  then  a  few  line*  fur- 
ther down  the  article  skips  the  great  difficulty  in  it  manner  some- 
wliat  disingenuous,  and  declares  that  each  and  every  society  of 
Christian*  in  the  Slate  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  and  equal 
privileges.  But  it  doe*  not  say  whether  a  Jew  shall  be  <h 
of  those  privileges,  or.  if  he  be  divested,  how  that  treatment  of  him 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurance  tliat  it  is  every  nmn's  right 
to  worship  the  Supreme  Heine  in  the  mode  most  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

In  Rhode  Island  they  were  more  honest.  It  is  there  declared 
that  every  man  shall  bo  free  to  worship  God  accordiug  to  the  dic- 
tates of  hi*  own  conscience,  and  to  profess  and  by  argument  |Q 
maintain  his  opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  that  the  snraa 
shall  in  nowise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  olfect  bit  civil  capin  ily.  Hero 
it  is  simply  presumed  ilint  every  man  will  worship  a  God,  and  no 
allusion  ii  node  even  to  Christianity. 

In  .MauachuKitU  they  are  again  hardly  honest.  "  It  ig  the 
right,"  says  the  constitution,  "as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  R* 
society  publicly  and  at  staled  seasons  to  worship  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe."  And  then 
it  goes  on  to  say  that  every  man  may  do  so  in  what  form  bo 
pleases;  but  further  down  it  declares  that  "every  denomination 
of  Christians,  demeaning  themselves  peaceably  and  as  good  sub- 
jects of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection 
of  tho  law."     Hut  wliat  about  those  who  arc  not  Christians  ?     In 
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New  Hampshire  it  is  exactly  the  Mine.    It  it.  enacted  tlmt — " 
cry  Individual  hit*  a  natural  ami  unalienable  right  to  worship  G 
nccordinx  to  the  dictate*  of  hlpown  conscience  and  reason."    An 
th.it — ••  Every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  themscl 
■|iiii'ily  ami  as  good  citizen*  of  the  State,  shall  be  equally  under 
i  In    protection  of  the  hw."     From  nil  which  it  in,  I  think,  ni.-i 
!i-t  lluat  tin-  men  who  framed  these  document*,  desir  all 

things  ni'i'iiuinu'  themselves  and  their  people  loose  iron  •wry  kind 
of  trammel,  still  till  the-  necessity  of  enforcing  religion, — of  niak- 
ing  it  to  ;i  cvriain  extent  a  matter  of  State  duty.  In  the  first  cou- 
stltntloa  of  North  Carolina  il  tad, — "That  no  parson  \%  I 

Ad]  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  tile  Irulh  of  the  l'rote.*Unt  relig- 
ion, shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  prof- 
it." Hut  this  km  altered  in  the  year  l&Sti,  and  the  words  "  Cbri*- 
tinn  religion"  were  sulwtituled  for  "  Protectant  religion." 

In  N.  .    Kngland  the  CongrcgationalisU  are,  1  think,  the  d 
n.nnt  sect-     In  Massachusetts,  and  I  believe  in  the  other  New  En- 
jrlan  i  man  is  presumed  to  be  a  Congrcgational'ifi  if  he  do 

DM  declare  himself  to  be  anything  else ;  so  with  us  the  Church  of 
England  counts  all  who  do  not  specially  have  themselves  counted 
elsewhere,  'flie  Congregutionalist,  as  fur  as  I  can  leurn,  is  very 
!n:ir  to  a  Presbyterian.  In  New  England  I  think  the  Unitarian* 
would  rank  next  in  numlicr;  bat  n  Unitarian  in  America  is  not 
the  same  as  a  Unitarian  with  us.  Here,  if  I  understand  live  na- 
ture, of  his  creed,  a  Unitarian  docs  not  recognize  the  divinity  of 
our  X.'uionr.  In  Ann  lica  ba  docs  do  so, but  throws  over  the  doo- 
r i nc  of  the  Trinity.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  muster  strong 
in  nil  the  great  cities,  and  I  fancy  that  they  would  be  regarded  an 
taking  As  land  of  the  other  religious  denominations  in  New  Yuri:. 
Their  Wdrocy  is  to  high-church  doctrines.  I  wish  they  had  not 
nl  it  necessary  to  niter  the  forms  of  our  prayer-book  iu  So  rauny 
litlle  matters,  as  to  which  there  was  no  national  expediency  for 
mii-Ii  changes.     Bat  it  was  probably  thought  necessary  Uiat  a  now 

le  should  show  their  independence  in  all  things.  The  Unman 
Catholics  have  a  very  strong  party — as  a  matter  of  course — seeing 
how  great  has  been  the  immigration  from  Ireland ;  but  here,  as  in 

nd— and  as  indeed  is  the  case  all  tho  world  OTer — the  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
Germans,  who  have  latterly  flocked  into  the  Slates  in  such  swarms 
I  hut  they  have  almost  Germanized  certain  States,  have  of  course 
their  own  churches.  In  every  town  there  jure  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Anabaptists,  and  every  de- 
nomination of  Christianity  ;  and  tho  meeting-houses  prepared  for 
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seels  are  not,  as  with  us,  hideous  buildings  contrived  to  in- 
disgust  by  the.  enormity  of  their  uglinc**,  nor  are  they  calltxl 
Salem  : ,  and  Ston,  nor  do  tlic  ministers  within  them  look 

in  any  way  like  the  l>cpuiy-Shcpli©rd.  The  churches  belonging 
to  thot«  sects  arc  often  handsome.  This  is  especially  the  cane  in 
New  York;  and  the  pastors  are  not  (infrequently  unions  the  best 
educated  and  most  agreeable  men  whom  the  traveller  will  meet- 
They  aro  for  the  most  part  well  paid;  and  an  mblad  1  v  tin  ii 
outward  position  to  hold  that  place  in  the  world's  ranks  which 
I  always  belong  to  a  clergyman.  I  have  not  baw  able  to  ob- 
tain information  from  which  1  euu  state  with  anything  liko  cor- 
rectness what  may  be  the  average  income  of  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  northern  Btataa,  but  that  it  is  much  higher  than  the  av- 
erage, income  of  our  parish  clergymen,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt. 
The  stipends  of  clergymen  in  the  American  towns  are  higher  than 
those  paid  in  the  country.  The  opposite  to  this,  I  think  as  a  rule, 
b  the  case  with  ub. 

I  have  said  tliat  religion  in  the  States  is  rowdy.  Jly  that  I 
mean  to  imply  that  it  mcius  to  me  to  lie  divested  of  that  reveren- 
tial order  and  strictness  of  rule  which,  nccording  to  our  ideas, 
should  lie  attached  to  matters  of  religion.  One  hardly  knows 
of  this  world  end,  or  where  those  of  the  next  be- 
gin. When  the  holy  men  were  hud  in  at  the  lecture,  were  ihey 
doing  stage-work  or  church-work  T  On  hearing  sermons,  one  is 
driven  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  discourse  from  the  pulpit 
its  nature  political  or  religious.  I  board  an  Episcopalian 
Protestant  clergy  man  talk  of  the  scoffing  nations  of  Europe — be- 
cause at  that  moment  he  was  angry  with  England  and  France 
about  SIMe.ll  and  Mason.  I  have  heard  a  chapter  <>f  At  J5il.lt- 
rend  in  Congress  at  the  desire  of  a  member,  and  very  badly  read. 
Afler  which  the  chapter  itself  and  the  muling  of  it  became  the 
subject  of  a  debate,  partly  jocose  and  part]*  ■crhnoniottB.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  K  clergyman  to  change  his  profession  and  follow 
Elm  pursuit.  I  know  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  were 
in  thai  line  of  life,  but  have  sinca  pone  into  other  trades, 
is,  I  think,  an  unexpressed  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
ile  to  abandon  alt  reverence,  and  to  regard  religion  from  an  nl- 
hcr  worldly  point  of  \icw.  They  are  willing  to  have  relig- 
ion, as  they  nr*;  willing  to  have  laws;  but  they  choose  to  make  It 
for  tbena  Ivta.  They  do  not  object  to  paj  for  it,  but  they  like  to 
bjtv*  the  handling  of  the  article  for  which  they  pay.  Al  the  de- 
scendants of  Puritans  and  other  godly  Protattant*,  they  will  sub- 
niit  to  religious  teaching,  but  as  Itcpublicans  they  will  have  no 
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priestcraft.     The  French  at  tbcir  Involution  had  the  lat; 

I  former,  and  were  therefore  consistent  with  Una 
selves  in  abohahing  till  worship.  Tl»e  Americans  desire  to  do  the 
same  thing  politically,  but  infidelity  hits  had  DO  charms  for  them. 
I  !.  y  My  their  prayer*,  mid  then  seem  to  apologize  lor  doing  so,  as 
though  it  wens  hardly  the  net  of  a  free  tuid  enlightened  citizen, 
justified  in  ruling  himself  as  hn  please*.  All  thtt  to  mc  U  ro* 
1  know  no  other  word  by  which  I  can  so  well  describe  it. 

Nevertheless  the  nation  is  religion*  in  its  lendoncwa,  and  pr 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  all  things.     A  man  th« 

pocted  lo  lielong  to  some  church,  and  is  not,  I  think,  well 
looked  on  if  he  profess  that  be  belongs  to  none.  He  ma] 
Swnde  uliorgian,  a  Quaker,  a  Mupgletunian  ; — anything  will  do. 
Hut  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he  shall  place  himself  under  son 
titg,  and  do  his  share  in  supporting  the  Hag  to  which  he  belc 
doty  it,!  think,  generally 
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FROM   HOSTON  TO   WASHnjfrroX. 

From  Boston,  on  the  27th  of  November,  my  wifo  returned 
to  England,  leaving  tin-  to  pr.isi-cnt.-  my  journey  southward  to 
Washingto  •■■■If.     T  shall  never  forgot  the  political  fa  " 

ing  which  prevailed  in  Hoston  at  that  time,  or  issia 

on  the  subject  of  siideii  and  Mason,  in  which  I  felt  myseli 
bound  to  take  n  part.  Up  lo  thai  period  I  confess  that  mj 
-j.  1 1 )  i . : .  1 1 . i « - --  had  been  strongly  with  the  northern  side  in  thfl 

rata]  question ;  and  no  they  were  still,  as  far  as  I  could  divest 
matter  of  its  English  bearings.     I  had  always  thought,  and 
do  think,  that  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  SOOl 
lion  could  not  have  been  avoided  by  tin-  North  without  an 
solute  loss  of  its  political  prestige.    Mr,  1 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  I860,  and  any 
steps  taken  by  him  or  his  party  toward*  a  peaceable  soil 
of  i  In'  difficulties  which  broke  out  immediately  on  his  olei 
nr.i-!  have  been  taken  before  be  entered  upon  his  ofli. 

na  threatened  secession  as  soon  as  Mr. Lincoln's 
WM  known,  while  yet  there  were  four  months  left  of  Mr.  Bit- 
chaoah's  Government.   That  Mr.  Buchanan  might,  during  those 
four  montliM,  have  prevented  secession,  lew  men,  T  think,  will 

doubt  when  the  history  of  the  time  shall  be  written.  Bel  in- 
stead of  doing  so  be  consummated  secession.  Mr.  Buchanan  w 
a  northern  man,  a  Pcnnsylvanian ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  tho 
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arty  which  had  brought  in  .Mr.  Lincoln,  having  thriven  an  n 
otilician  by  his  adherence  to  southern  principles.    Now,  when 
le  struggle  came,  he  could  not  forget  his  party  in  hi*  dot 
'resident.    General  Jackson's  position  was  much  the  s:mu> 
Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  qw  the  tariff,  endcavn 

produce  •cocsxion  in  South  Carolina  thirty  years  ago,  in  1832 

BBWpUng  in  thin,  that  Jackson  v  ,rn  man. 

it  Jackson  Iiad  a  Strong  conception  of  tin-  position  which  he 

ddent  of  the  United  Stati  .-.     He  put  nil  toot  on  so- 

omuon  and  crushed  it,  forcing  Mr.  Calliouu,  aa  senator  from 

iouth  Carolina,  to  vote  for  that  compromise  aa  to  the  tariff 

the  Government  of  the  day  proposed.  South  Ca: 
ras  as  eager  in  1822  for  secession  as  she  was  in  1859-1 861 1 
he  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  ami  an  boo- 
st one.  Mr.  Calhoun  would  have  been  hung  had  ho  carried 
>ut  his  threats.  But  Mr.  Buchauan  had  neither  the  power  nor 
he  honesty  of  General  Jackson,  and  thus  Boot*  [oB  was  in  fact 
lonsn:  luring  his  Presidency. 

Bat  Mr.  Lincoln's  party,  it  is  said — and  I  believe  truly  said — 

night  liave  prevented  secession  by  making  overtures  to  the 

iouth,  or  accepting  overtures  from  the  South,  befure  Mr.  Lin- 

oJn  himself  had  been  inaugurated.     That  is  to  say, — if  Mr. 

.incolu  and  the  hand  of  politicians  who  with  him  had  pushed 

heir  wav  to  the  top  of  their  party,  and  were  about  to  fill  the 

dfioee  of  State,  chose  to  throw  overboard  tlie  political  muk- 

ions  which  had  bound  them  together  and  insured  their  sue- 

ess, — if  they  could  brine  themselves  to  adopt  on  the  subject 

cry  the  ideas  of  their  opponents, — then  the  war  might 

i'oen  avoided,  and  secession  also  avoided.     1  do  I." 

bat  hod  Mr.  Lincoln  at  that  time  submitted  himself  to  a  com- 

i  favour  of  the  Democrats,  promising  the  support  of 

be  Government  to  certain  acts  which  would  in  fact  have 

our  of  slavery,  South  Carolina  would  again  have  been 
oiled  I  inie.    For  it  most  !«-•  understood,  that  though 

loath  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  might  have  accepted  cer- 
unpromiscs,  they  would  not  have  been  satisfied  in  so  no- 
opting  thriii  Tin  r  desired  secession,  and  nothing  short  of 
•oaamon  would,  in  truth,  have  Wen  acceptable  to  them.  But 
a  doing  so  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  the  most  dishonest 
olitician  i  Lmcrica.    The  North  would  have  been  in 

rtns  against  him;  and  any  true  spirit  of  agreement  between 
ho  cotton-growing  slave  States  and  the  manufacturing  States 
f  |he  North,  or  the  agricultural  States  of  the  West,  would 
iave  been  as  far  off  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  now.     Mr. 
enden,  who  proffered  his  compromise  to  the  Senate  in  Decern- 
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In t.  1  -ci>.  was  .it  th3t  time  one  of  tho  two  senators  from  Kc 
lucky,  a  mne  State.     Ho  now  sits  in  the  Lower  House  of  < 
areas  as  a  member  from  too  same  St*-. 

those  border  States  which  has  found  it  impossible  to  secede 
ninl  almost  equally  impossible  to  remain  in  the  Union.     It 
one  of  the  States  into  which  it  was  most  probable  that  the  wj 
Would  be  carried  ; — Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  .Missouri  being  I 
tlnvi  States  a  bioh  have  suffered  Uie  most  in  this  way.     < 
Crittenden's  own  family,  sonic  have  gone  with  secession  « 
some  with  the  Union.    His  name  had  been  honourably  cot; 
nected  with  American  politics  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  it 
not  surprising  that  ho  should  have  desired  a  compromise, 
terms  wore  in  tact  these, — a  return  to  the  Missouri  compror 
mder  which  the  Union  pledged  itself  that  no  slavery  shc„ 
exist  north  of  30.30  N.  Int.  unless  where  it  had  no  existed  prk 
the  dale  of  that  compromise;  a  pledi  >ngress  would 

t  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  individual  States,— which  uu- 
eoastitution  it  cannot  do;  and  a  pledge  that  the  Fugi- 
I.aw  should  be  carried  out  by  tin-  northern  States. 
Such  a  compromise  might  seem  to  make  a  very  small  demand 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  Republican  par:  was  now 

dominant.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  had  been 
to  them  a  loss,  and  it  might  bo  said  that  its  re-enactment  would 
be  a  gain.  Hut  imot  that  compromise  had  been  repealed,  vast 
territories  south  of  the  line  in  question,  had  been  added  • 
Union,  and  the  re  enactment  of  that  compromise  would  hand 
those  vast  regions  over  to  absolute  slavery,  as  had  been  done 
with  Texas.  This  might  be  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Crittendr::  r 
tho  slave  State  of  Kentucky — for  Mr.  Crittenden,  althoi 
slave-owner,  desired  to  perpetuate  tho  Union;  but  it 
pot  havi-  boon  wall  for  New  England  or  for  the  West. 
the  srci'inl  proposition,  it  is  well  understood  that  under 
constitution  Congress  cannot  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  qt) 
lion  of  slavery  in  tho  individual  States.     Congress  has  no  ux 

tiitional  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  Maryland  than  ah 
lias  to  introduce  it  into  Massachusetts.  No  such  pledge,  then 
fore,  was  nocessary  on  either  side.  Hut  such  a  pledge  given 
by  the  North  and  West  would  have  acted  as  an  additional  tie 
open  them,  binding  them  to  the  finality  of  a  constitutional  en- 
:  to  which,  as  was  of  course  well  known,  they  etr> 
There  was  no  question  of  Congress  interfering  witlt 
slavery,  with  the  purport  of  extending  its  area  by  special  en- 
aetnii  hi,  ami  therefore  by  mob  a  pledge  the  North  and  West 
could  gain  nothing;  but  the  South  would  in  prestige  have 
gained  much. 


But  thai  thin!  proposition  as  to  the  Fngitivc  Slave  Law  and 
lilhrbj  i  xeeution  of  that  law  by  the  northern  ami  west- 
cm  Bl  'II.  it'  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln'*  partv,  have 
amounted  to  an  unconditional  Bnnender  of  everything.  What '. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticnt  carry  OOt  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  !  Ohio  carry  ont  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  after  the  l  Dred 
Soot'  decision  and  all  its  consequences  I  Mr.  Critti-udeu  might 
as  well  have  asked  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  to 
introduce  slavery  within  their  own  lands.  The  Fugitive  Slav.- 
Law  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  law  of  the  land ;  it  was  the  law 
of  the  United  States  as  voted  hy  Congress  and  passed  b 

loot,  and  acted  on  by  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  United 

States'  Court.     But  it  was  a  law  to  which  no  free  State  had 

subtii  >  If,  or  would  submit  itself.    "  What!"  the  English 

r  will  say, — "sundry  States  in  the  Union  refuse  to  obey 

the  laws  of  ih«'  Union, — refuse  to  submit  to  the  constitutional 

ii  of  their  own  Congress!"     Y«s.     Such  has  been  t! 

iintry !    Tn  such  a  dead  lock  has  it  been  brought 

by  the  attempted  but  imposaiblo  amalgamation  of  North  and 

Mr.Ci  compromise  win  moonshine.    It  was 

iln-  question  that  the  free  hould  bind 

•  to  the  rendition   of  escaped  slaves, — or  that  3lr. 

ii,  who  had  jii-i  been  brought  in  by  their  voices,  should 

agree  to  any  compromise  which  should  attempt  so  to  bind  them. 

Lord  l'ulinerston  might  aa  well  attempt  to  re-enact  the  Corn 

Laws. 

Then  comes  the  question  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  or  hia  Govern- 
ment could  have  prevented  the  war  after  he  had  entered  npon 
his  office  in  March,  1801  ?   I  do  not  suppose  that  anv  one  thinks 
that  he  could  have  avoided  secession  and  avoided  the  war  also; 
— that  by  any  ordinary  effort  of  Government  he  could  have  se- 
enred  the  adhesion  of  the  Cult' States  to  the  Onion  after  the  first 
shot  had  been  fired  at  Fort  Sumter.     The  general  opinion  in 
England  is  I  take  it.  this, — that  secession  then  was  manifestly 
ary,  and  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  money-shed,  and  all 
this  destruction  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture  might  havo 
been  prevented  by  a  graceful  adhesion  to  an  indisputable  fact. 
ire  some  facts,  even  some  indisputable  facts,  to  which 
a  graceful  adherence  is  not  possible.    Could  King  Bomba  have 
I  Garibaldi  to  Naples?    Can  the  Pope  shake  hands 
inanuel?     Could  tho  English  havo  surrendered 
to  (heir  rebel  colonists  peaceablo  possession  of  the  colonies? 
"f  a  fact  is  not  very  easily  settled  while  the 
circumstance*  are  in  course  of  action  by  which  the  feet  is  to  be 
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decided.  The  mm  of  the  northern  States  have  not  believed  in 
the  neoeaeity  of  secession,  leu  bat  it  duty 

to  enforce  the  N  oftheeo  Mates  to  tb 

American  Qovernmeota  have  been  much  given  to  oom|  i 
bat  bad  Mr.  Lincoln  ntti  noted  any  compromise  by  which 

ithcrn  State  could  nave  been  lot  out  of  liic  Union,  I 

would  have  been  Impeached.     In  all  probability  the  whole  con- 
stitution Mould  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  |  w< 
have  boon  at  an  end.     At  any  mix-,  his  presidency  would  h*v< 
been  at  an  end.    When              m,or  in  other  word*,  rcbellk 
was  once  commenced,  he  had  no  alternative  but  the  uag 

:•  patting  it  down  ;- — that  is,  he  had  no  alt 
native  but  war.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  be  or  his  mini* 
try  contemplated  such  a  war  as  has  existed, — with  600,000  I 
in  arms  on  one  side,  each  man  with  bis  whole  belongings  : 
tained  at  a  cost  of  150/.  per  annum,  or  ninety  millions  sterling 
per  annum  for  the  army.  Nor  did  we,  when  we  resolved 
put  down  the  French  revolution,  think  of  such  a  national  del 
as  we  now  owe.  These  things  grow  by  degrees,  and  the  mini] 
also  grows  in  becoming  used  to  them ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
there  was  any  moment  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have  stayed 
his  hand  and  cried  Peace !  It  is  easy  to  say  now  that  acquies- 
cence in  secession  would  have  been  better  than  war,  but  there 
has  been  no  moment  when  ho  could  have  said  so  with  any  .v. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  put  down  rebellion,  or  to  bo  put 
down  by  it.     So  it  was  with  us  in  America  in  1770. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  in  England  have  quite  sufficiently 
taken  all  ihfa  into  i<n-ili  ration.     We  have  been  in  the  bal 
of  etolaimmg  very  loudly  against  the  war,  execrating  its  cru- 
elty and  anathematizing  its  results,  as  tbongfa  the  cruelty  were 
all  superfluous  and  the  results  Dnneoeasary.     But  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  any  statement  as  to  what  the  north 
States  should  have  done,— what  they  should  have  done, 
as  regards  the  South,  or  when  they  should  bare  done  it.    It 
seems  to  me  that  wo  have  decided  as  regards  them  tliat  civil 
war  is  a  fajj  bed  thing,  and  that  therefore  civil  war  should  be 
avoidrd.     lint  bad  things  cannot  always  bo  avoided.     It  is  tliitt 

feeling  on  onrpaft  that  has  produced  lomnce  irritation  in  then 

:.'.:  .iiusi  us,  reprodni  ing,  of  course,  irritation  on  our  part  against 
them.  They  cannot  understand  that  we  should  not  wiab  ih«m 
to  bo  successful  in  putting  down  a  rebellion  ;  nor  can  we  un- 
dentend  why  tkey  should"  bo  outrageous  against  iw  for  stand- 
ing aloof,  and  keeping  our  hands,  if  it  be  only  |  out 
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.1  and  Mnson  wore  arrested,  my  opinions 

elings  were  altered.     I  io  He- 

knowledge  to  myself  that  the  treatment  to  which  Engbu 

.  and  the  manner  in  whit  li  that  treat 
dbcu&scd,  made  it  necessary  thai  I  nhould  regard  tho  qn. 
as  it  existed  between  England  and  tho  f  ttber  than  in  it 

aooc  to  the  North  and  South.     I  had  always  Kit  that  _ 
regarded  the  action  of  our  Government  we  had  bran  nans  re- 
proche ;  that  in  arranging  onr  conduct  we  had  thought  m 
of  money  or  political  intiuence,  but  simply  of  th  of  the 

csm,— proini^ing  to  abstain  from  all  interference  and  keeping 
that  promise  faithfully.     It  had  been  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 

'.h.and  the  women  also,  had  failed  to  Bppri 
thi^.  looking,  as  men  in  a  quarrel  always  do  look,  for  special  f« 
Your  on  th<  Krery thing  that  England  did  was  wroii£ 

If  ■  ["  chant,  at  his  own  ri  ik,  took  a  cargo  of  rifles  to 

hem  ]>ort,  that  act  to  northern  eyes  was  an  * 
h  Interference, — of  favour  shown  to  tho  South  by  En- 
gland  an  a  nation ;  but  twenty  shiploads  of  rifles  sent  from 
England  to  the  North  mere  signified  a  brink  trade  and  a  desire 

The  'James  Adger,'  a  northern  man-of-war,  was  | 
fitted  at  Southampton  as  a  matter  of  course.    There  was  n« 
and  for  that.     But  the  '  Nashville,'  belonging  !•> 
ir rates,  should  not  have  been  allowed  into  English 
i!    It  was  useless  to  speak  of  neutrality.     No  North 

rjerstand  that  a  rebel  could  have  any  mutual  right. 

I  no  claim  in  his  eyes  as  a  belligerent,  though  the 

•  ued  all  those  rights  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by 

the  fact  of  there  being  a  recognized  war  between  him  and  his 

enemy  the  South.    Tho  North  was  learning  to  hate  England 

and  day  by  .lay  U  ■:  grew  upon  me  that,  much  as 

i  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  North,  I  should  bare  to  es- 
pouse •  of  my  own  country.     Then  Slidell  and  Mason 
and  I  began  to  calculate  how  long  I  might  re- 
in;, no  danger.     W«  arc  quite 
lawyers  said.  uThcre  aroVattefand  PulendorffaDd 
.  i  id  I  iiillimoro  and  Wheaton,"  said  the  ladies.     "•  Am 
bass&'i               contraband  all  the  world  over, — more  so  than 
gunpowder;  and  if  taken  in  a  neutral  bottom.  Ac."    I  wonder 
aro  alwny               l.ottoms  when  spoken  ofwitl 
io  lawyers  nor  tin  ladies  com 
[  know  that  tl             matters  which  will  l>e  road  not  in 
dance  with  any  written  law,  but  io  accordance  with  the 
bias  of  the  render's  rated.     Such  laws  are  made  to  bo  strained 


any  way.     T  know  how  it  would  be.     All  the  legal  acumen  of 
bmbwd  declared  the  seizure  of  Slidcll  and  Mason  to  be 
right.    The  legal  acumen  of  Old  England  has  declared  it  to 
wrong ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ladies  of  Old  I 
prove  it  to  be  wrong  out  of  Vnttel,  I'uffendorff,  Stowc! 
more,  and  Wheaton. 

"  But  there's  Grotius,"I  said,  to  an  elderly  fema 
York,  who  had  quoted  to  mo  some  half-down  writers  on  int 
national  law,  thinking  thereby  that  I  should  trump  her  Inst  car 
"  I've  looked  into  Grotius  too,"  aaid  she,  "  and  as  far  n.%  I 
see,"  &c.  &c.  Ac     So  I  had  to  fall  back  again  on  tho 

to  which  instinct  and  comnmn  tense  Bad  brought  me. 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  thnt  those  convictions  would 
supported  by  English  lawyer*. 

I  left  Boston  with  a  sad  feeling  at  my  heart  that  a  qitnr 
was  imminent  between  England  and  the  States,  and  ll: 
such  quarrel  must  lie  destructive  to  the  cause  of  the  North. 
had  Dover  believed  thet  the  State*  of  New  England  and 
Gulf  States  would  again  become  parts  of  one  nation,  but  I  h: 
thought,  that  the  terms  of  separation  would  be  dictated  by  the 
North,  and  not  by  the  Booth.  I  had  felt  assured  that  South 
Carolina  and  the  Gulf  Stales,  across  from  the  Atlantic  to  Tex- 
as, would  tnooeed  fa  forming  themselves  into  a  separato  con- 
federation ;  hut.  I  hail  still  hoped  that  Maryland,Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  might  bo  saved  to  the  grander  empire  of 
the  North,  and  that  thus  a  great  blow  to  slavery  might  bo  tho 
eijiieneu  of  this  civil  war.  But  such  ascendancy  could  only 
fall  to  the  North  by  reason  of  their  command  of  the  sea-  The 
northern  ports  were  all  open,  and  the  southern  ports  were  all 
closed.  But.  if  this  should  be  reversed.  If  by  Filmland's  ac- 
tion the  southern  ports  should  be  opened,  and  the  northern 
portt  elosod,  the  North  could  have  no  fair  expectation  of  sue- 
cess.  The  ascendancy  in  that  case  would  all  be  with  the  South- 
Up  to  that  moment, — the  Christmas  of  1861, — Maryland  was 
kept  i"  subjection  by  the  guns  which  General  Dix  had  planted 
over  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Two-thirds  of  Virginia  were  in 
activo  rebellion,  coerced  originally  into  that  position  by  her  d< 
pendence  for  tho  sale  of  her  slaves  on  tho  cotton  States.  Kc 
tucky  was  doubtful, and  divided.  When  the  federal  troops  jir 
rail*  I,  Kentucky  was  loyal ;  when  the  Confederate  trooj 

..  Kentucky  was  rebeBioas.  The  condition  in  Missouri 
WM  maofa  tb*  same.  Those  four  States,  by  two  of  which  the 
capital,  with  ita  district  nf  Columbia,  is  surrounded,  miglit  be 
named,  or  miglit  bo  lost.     And  these  four  States  are  susceptible 
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of  white  labour,— «a  mod)  *o  a*  Ohio  and  Illinois, — arc  rich  in 
rid  rich  alto  iu  nil  associations  whicli  must  bo  dear  to 
American*.     Without  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  with- 
out the  I'utomac,  the  Chesapeake,  and  Mount  Venion,  the  .' 
would  iinl'  orn  of  Ha  glory  I     Hut  it  teemed  to  be  in  tho 

!  of  the  North  to  Bay  under  what  term*  accession  should 
take,  plaoa,  and  where  should  bo  the  Una  A  loMtor  from 
South  Caroliua  could  never  again  sit  in  the  same  chamli. -r  w  iih 
one  from  Massachusetts ;  but  there  need  be  no  such  bar  against 
.'dor  States.  So  much  might  at  any  rate  bo  gained,  and 
might  stand  hereafter  as  the  product  of  all  that  money  spout  on 
600,000  soldiers.  Hut  if  the  Northerners  should  now  elect  to 
throw  themselves  into  a  quarrel  with  England,  if  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  shameless  braggadocio  they  should  insist  on  doing 

they  liked,  not  only  with  their  own,  bnt  with  tho  proper- 
ty of  all  others  also,  it  certainly  did  seem  as  though  utter  ruin 
must  await  their  cause.     With  England,  or  one  might  say  with 
Europe,  against  them,  •ecowioo  must  be  accompuahed,4Wt  on 
,  but  on   terms  dictated  by  tho  South.     Tho 
I   then  for  them  to  make;  nrul  just  at,  that  limo  it 

•d  as  though  they  were,  resolved  to  throw  away  every 
good  card  out.  of  their  hand.  Such  had  been  the  mini 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Seward.  I  remember  hearing  the  matter  dis- 
cussed  in  ca»v  terms  by  one  of  the  United  States  senators. 
"  Remember,  Mr.  TroUope,"  ho  said  to  me,  "wo  don't  want  a 
war  with  England.  If  the  choice  is  given  to  us,  wo  had  rather 
not  ti"  nd.     l-'ighting  is  a  bad  thing.    Hut  remember 

this  also,  Mr.  Trollope — that  if  the  matter  is  pressed  on  us,  we 

no  great  objection.  Wo  had  rather  not,  but  wo  don't 
care  much  one  way  or  tho  other."  What  one  individual  may 
say  to  another  is  not  of  much  moment,  but  this  senator  was  ex- 

i'_'  the  tVolings  of  his  constituents,  who  were  the  legisla- 
ture of  tho  State  from  whence  he  came,     lio  was  cxpi 
the  general  idea  on  tho  subject  of  a  largo  body  of  Americaus. 

I  not  that  he  and  his  State  had  really  no  objci  tlM  to  the 
lb.  a  war  loomed  terribly  large  before  the  minds  of 
them  all.    They  knew  it  to  bo  fraught  with  the  saddest  conse- 
quences.    It  was  to  regarded  in  the  mind  of  that  senator.     Hut 
toe  braggadocio  com;  !  i.ui  he  omitted.     Had  he  omitted  it, ho 
ivo  been  untrue  to  his  constituency. 
When  I  left  Hoston  for  Washington  nothing  was  as  yet 

n  of  what  the  English  Government  or  the  English  law- 
yers night  nay.    'I  in  the  first  week  in  December,  and 
peri.  I  voice  from  England  could  not  bo  heard  till  the 
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f  the  second  week.     It  was  a  period  of  great  sua 
nd  of  great  soitow  aUo  to  tin'  more  sober-minded  Amine 
T"  hm  the  idea,  of  anon  a  war  was  terrible.    It  aeeaaed  that  in 

tli.  -i-  (lav*  all  the   hopes   of  OUT  youth  were   bring  shattered. 
That  poetic  turning  o1  the  sword  into  a  sickle,  which  gladden- 
r,l  out  heart*,  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  hail  been  clean  Iwmi 
i -.1  from  men's  minds..    To  belong  to  a  peace-party  wax  to  be 
either  :.  (iin.i'.ic,  :m  idiot,  or  a  driveller.    The  art*  of  war  had 

heroine   everything.      Armstrong  guns,  themselves  ilul. 

hie,  hia  capable  of  d  ■  every  thing  within  sight,  and  most 

things  out  of  sight,  were  the  only  recognized  results  of  mil 
inventive  faculties.     To  build  bigger,  stronger,  and  more  ships 
linn  die  1  reiirli  was  England's  glory.     To  hit  a  speck  with  a 
rifle  ballet  at  800  yards' distan  .in  Englishman's  fit 

duty.     The  proper  use  An  a  young  man's  leisure  hours  was  the 
practice  of  drilling.     All  this  had  come  upon  us  with  very  quick 
steps,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  war.     Hut  if  fighting 
must  needs  bo  done,  one  did  not  feel  special  grief  at  fighting  a 
iin.     That  the  Indian  mutiny  should  he  put  down  was  a 
matter  of  course.     That  those  Chinese  rascals  should  be  fori 
niin  the  harness  of  civilization  was  a  good  thing.     That  Eng- 
land  should  he  as  strong  as  Franco, — or,  perhaps,  bf  poBsfbti 
little  stronger, — recommended  itself  to  :m  Englishman's  mi 
M  B  State  necessity.     Hut  a  war  with  the  St  ieoJ 

In  thinking  of  it  I  began  to  believe  that  the  world  was  going 
backwards.     Over  sixty  millions   sterling  of  stock  —  railway 
•took  and  such  likt. — an-  held  in  America  by  Englishmen, 
the  chances  would  be  that  before  such  a  war  could  he  fiokk 
the  whole  of  that  would  be  confiscated.     Family  connections 
I"  i  ween  the  States  and  the  Kritish  isles  are  almost  as  close  as 
between  one  of  those  islands  and  another.     The  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  has  given  bread  to  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen,  and  a  break  in  it  would  rob  millions  of 
their  bread.    These  people  speak  our  language,  nse  our  pray- 
ers, read  our  books,  are  ruled  by  our  laws,  dress  themselves  in 
our  image,  are  warm  with  our  blood.    They  have  all  our  \ 
tnes;  and  their  vices  are  our  own  too,  loudly  as  we  call  out 

r"nst  them.  They  arc  our  sons  and  our  daughters,  the  source 
ur  greatest  pride,  and  as  wo  grow  old  they  should  be  the 
staff  of  our  age.  Such  a  war  as  we  should  now  wage  with  the 
States  would  he  an  unloosing  of  hell  upon  all  that  is  best  upon 
the  world's  surface.  If  in  such  a  war  we  beat  the  Americans, 
they  with  their  proud  stomachs  would  never  forgive  n*.  If 
they  should  he  victors,  ere  should  never  forgive  ourselves.     1 


certainly  could  Dot  bring  mjMlf  to  speak  of  it  with  the  equa- 
nimity of  my  friend  the  senator. 

I  went  through  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  latter  town.     Philadelphia  Menu  to  me  to  have 
1 11  off  its  Quaker  garb,  ami  to  pr  If  to  the 

garments  ordinarily  assumed  by  large  cities;  by  which 
I  intend  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  PbUadabpliiana  are  not 
in  these  letter  days  any  better  than  their  neighbours.  I  am 
ure  whether  in  some  respects  they  may  not  perhaps  be 
worse.  Quakers, — (Quakers  absolutely  in  the  very  ik-.-h  ol  close 
bonnets  and  brown  knee-breeches, — are  still  to  be  seen  there ; 
re  not  numerous,  and  would  not  strike  the  eye  if  one 
did  not  specially  look  for  a  Quaker  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
large  town  With  a  very  largo  hotel, — there  are  no  doubt  half- 
a-dozen  Inrgo  hotels,  but  one  of  them  is  specially  great, — with 
long  straight  street*,  good  shops  and  markets,  and  decent  com- 
fortable-looking houses.  The  nouses  of  Philadelphia  generally 
arc  not  so  large  as  those  of  other  great  cities  in  the  States. 
They  are  i  lest  than  those  of  New  York,  and  less  com- 

modious than  thoftc  of  Boston.     Their  most  strikiag  nppend- 

marblc  steps  at  the  front  door*.     Two  ■  I 
rule  enjoy  one  Set  of  Steps,  on  the  outer  edges  of  which  there 
is  generally  no  parapet  or  raised  ourb-stone.     This,  to  my  eye, 

gave  the  houses  an  unfinished  appearance, — as  though  the  mat- 
la  ran  short,  and  no  further  expenditure  could  be  made.  The 
frost  came  when  I  was  there,  and  then  all  these  steps  were 
covered  tip  in  wooden  ea>.en. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  the 

Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.     Bight  chief  streets  run  from 

to  river,  and  twenty-four  cross-streets  bisect  the  eight,  at 

ingle*.     The  long  streets  aro,  with  the  ■.  \coption  of  Mar- 

I  by  the  names  of  trees, — cbesnnt,  walnut,  pine, 

.  mulberry,  vine,  and  so  on.    The  cross-streets  are  all 

called  by  their  numbers.    In  the  long  street!  the  numbers  of 

the  houses  are  not  consecutive,  but  follow   the  number*  of  the 

oraea  streets;  so  that  a  person  living  in  CheasBl  Street  between 

Street  and  Eleventh  Street,  and  ten  doors  from  Tenth 

t,  would  live  at  No.  1010.    The  opposite  house  would  bo 

011.    It  thus  follows  that  the  number  of  the  houso  indicates 

the  exact  block  of  houses  in  which  it  is  situated.     I  do  not 

like  the  right-angled  building  of  these  towns,  nor  do  I  like  the 

•t,  mid  Thirtieth  Street ;   but  I  must  ac- 

ledge  that  the  arrangement  in  Philadelphia  baa  it$  con- 

wmiin.       1:.  New  Y"ik  1  i  mind  it  by  no  means  an  easy  thing 

rive  .it  the  desired  localitv. 
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Thoy  boast  in  Philadelphia  that  they  have  lialf  a  million  i 
:  iiits.     If  this  \h-  taken  aB  a  true  calculation,  PhiladcJphi 
is  in  tfan   'in!  fourth  city  in  the  world, — putting  out  of 
question  the  cities  of  China,  as  to  which  we  have  heard 

fa  and  believe  so  little.     But  in  making  this  calculation  lb 
citizens  include  the  population  of  a  district  on  some  sides  ti 
miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.     It  takes  in  other  towns  001 
necled  with  it  by  railway,  but  separated  by  large  spaces  ©I 
open  country.    American  cities  sro  very  proud  of  their  popu 
lation,but  if"  they  all  counted  in  this  way,  there  would  soon  ' 
no  rural  population  left  at  all.    There  is  a  very  tine  bank 
Philadelphia, — and  Philadelphia  is  a  town  somewhat  cclcbra: 
in  its  banking  history.     My  remarks  hero,  however,  ap- 
ply to  tho  external  building,  and  not  to  its*  internal  honesty 
wisdom,  or  to  it*  commercial  credit. 

In  Philadelphia  also  stands  the  old  house  of  Congress, — th 
in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wa 
vioua  to  1800,  when  the  Government,  and  the  Congress  with 
it,  were  moved  to  the  now  city  of  Washington.     I  Ix 
however,  that  the  first  Congress,  properly  so  called,  waa 
bled  at  New  York  in  1789,  the  date  of  tho  inauguration  of 
first  President.     It  was,  however,  here,  in  this  building  at  Phi 
rulelphia,  that  the  independence  of  tho  Union  was  declared  i: 
177U,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
framed. 

Pennsylvania,  with  Philadelphia  for  its  capital,  was  onco  the 
loading  State  of  the  Union, — leading  by  a  long  distance.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  beat  all  the  Other  Si  lt«S  in  popu- 
lat.ion,  but  baa  since  been  surpassed  by  New  York  in 

, — in  population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  general  activit; 
Of  course  it  is  known  that  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to  Wl 
iiini  1'iTin,  the  Quakor,  by  Charles  II.     I  cannot  ly  un- 

and  what  was  tho  meaniug  of  such  grants, — how  far  the_ 
implied  absolute  possession  in  the  territory,  or  how  far  thcy 
einilirmcd  simply  the  power  of  Bottling  and  governing  a  colony. 
In  this  case  a  very  considerable,  property  was  confirmed,  as  the 
claim  made  by  Penn's  children  after  Perm's  death  were  bought 
up  by  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  130,000/.;  which 
in  those  days  was  a  large  price  for  almost  any  lauded  estate  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Pennsylvania  lies  directly  on  the  borders  of  slave  land,  being 
iiiiin«'.li:=t <!y  north  of  Maryland.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  of 
whicli^we  hear  no  often,  and  \sl.ich  was  first  established  as  the 
division  between  sjavc  soil  and  free  soil,  rant  bi  twi  en  Pennsyl- 
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and  Maryland.  The  little  Suite  of  Delaware,  which  lies 
bctw.  indand  the  Atlantic,  in  also  tainted  with  aim 

btit  the  Haiti  i.t  not  henry  nor  indelible.  In  a  population  of  n 
hundred  and  twelve  thou  wind  then  are  not  two  thousand 
slave*,  and  of  these  the  owner*  generally  would  willingly  rid 
themselves  if  they  could,  li  [ft,  however,  :i  point  of  honour 
with  these  owners,  as  it  is  also  In  Maryland,  not  to  Bell  their 
slaves;  and  a  man  who  cannot  sell  hi*  slave*  mtul  keep  then. 
Were  he  to  enfranchise  them  and  send  them  about  their  busi- 
ness, they  would  come  back  upon  hi*  hands.  Weir  lie  to  en- 
franchise them  and  pay  them  wages  for  work,  they  would  get 
the  wages  bnt  he  would  not  get  the  work.  They  would  get 
.  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  would  still  fall 
back  upon  his  bands  in  debt  and  distress,  looking  to  him  for 

J  comfort  as  a  child  looks  for  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
rid  of  a  slave  in  a  slave  State.  That  question  of  enfranchising 
staves  is  not  one  to  be  very  readily  solved. 

Iii  I '  mia  the  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  free  white 

In  New  York  the  coloured  free  men  have  the  right  to 

tdmgtbcy  have  a  certain  small  property  qualification, 

and  1,  ns  for  three  years  in  the  State; — whereas 

a  white  man  need  have  been  a  citizen  but  for  ISM  da] 

need  have  no  projKirty  qualification  ;  from  which  it  la  seen  that 

sition  of  the  negro  becomes  worse,  or  less  like  that  of  a 
white  man,  as  the  border  of  slave  land  is  more  nearly  reaehi  i. 
Hut  in  the  teeth  of  this  embargo  on  coloured  men,  the  consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania  asserts  broadly  that  all  men  are  bom 

y  free  and  independent.     One  cannot  conceive  how  two 

clauses  can  have  found  their  way  into  the  same  document  f« 

absolutely  contradictory  to  each  other.     The  lirst  clause  says 

that  white  men  shall  vote,  and  that  black  men  shall  not,  which 

that  all  political  action  shall  bo  confined  to  white  men. 

i-cond  clause  says  that  all  men  arc  born  equally  free  and 
independent ! 

In  Philadelphia  I  for  the  first  time  came  aerOM  live  icces- 

tsionistH  who  pronounced  themselves  to  be  sueh. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  had  met  in  other  cities  men  who  falseh 

declared  themselves  true  to  the  Union;  but  I  had  fancied, in 

regard  to  some,  that  their  words  were  a  little  stronger  than 

feelings.     When  a  man's  broad, — and  much  more,  when 

■read  of  his  wife  and  children — depends  on  his  professing 

a  certain  line  of  political  conviction,  it  ts  very  hard  for  him  to 

his  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  argument.     One  feels  that 

i  under  such  circumstances  is  bound  to  be  convinced,  un- 
N 
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loss  he  Imj  in  n  position  which  may  make  a  stanch  adhen a 
opposite  politics  ■  matter  of  grave  public  importance.    In  the 

i  I  had  fancied  tliat  I  could  sometimes  read  a  seceasioni 
tendency  under  a  cloud  of  unionist  protestations.    But  in 
:i.li  Iphia  men  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  have 

■  to  such  a  cloud.  I  generally  found  in  mixed  society, 
.vin  there,  that  the  discussion  of  accession  was  not  permitted; 
pal  iu  society  that  was  not  mixed,  I  beard  very  strong 

•.pressed  on  each  side.     With  tli<'  unionist*  nothing  was 
M  >i")iigas  tho necessity  of  keeping  Slidcl  I  niid  Mason.    When 
I  suggested  that  the  English  Government  would  nrobablv  re- 
quire their  surrender,  I  was  talked  down  and  ridiculed, 
er  that ;  come  what  may."    Then,  within  half  an  hour,  I 
be  told  by  a  MOOMiQniat  that  England  must  demand  repai 
if  she  meant  to  retain  any  plane  among  the  great  uations  of  the 
world  ;  bat  he  also  wonW  declare  that  tho  men  would  not " 
Surrendered.     "She  must,  make  the  demand,"  the  secession* 
would  say, "and  then  there  will  be  war;  and  after  that  ere 
shall  see  whose  ports  will  be  blockaded!"     Tho  Southerner 
has  ever  looked  to  England  for  some  breach  of  the  blockade, 
quite  as  strongly  as  tho  North  has  looked  to  England  for  sym- 
pathy and  aid  in  keeping  it. 

The  railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  passes  along 
the  lop  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  across  the  Susquehanna 
at  least  the  railway  cars  do  so.    On  ono  side  of  that  river  tbey 
are  run  on  to  a  huge  ferryboat,  and  arc  again  run  off  at  tho 
Other  side.    Such  an  operation  would  seem  t<>  1     one  of  diffi- 
culty to  us  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
is  a  tidal  river,  riling  and  falling  a  considerable  numlxir  offitet, 
the  natural  impediment  in  tho  way  of  such  an  enterprise  would, 
I  think,  have  staggered  m.     We  should  have  built  a  bridge 
costing  two  or  three  millions  sterling,  on  which  no  conceivable 
amount  of  traffic  would  pay  a  fair  dividend.     Here,  in  cross- 
ing the  Susquehanna,  the  boat  is  so  constructed  that  ita  deck 
shall  bo  level  with  the  line  of  the  railway  at  half  tide,  so  that 
the  inclined  piano  from  the  aboro  down  to  the  boat,oi 
the  shore  up  to  the  boat,  shai  1  \eecd  half  the  amount  of 

the  rise  or  fall.  One  would  suppose  that  the  most  intricate 
machinery  would  have  been  necessary  for  such  an  arrangement ; 
but  it  was  all  rough  and  simple,  and  apparently  managed  by 
two  negroes.  We  should  employ  a  small  corps  of  engineers  |p 
conduct  ttich  an  operation,  and  men  and  women  would  bo  de- 

l  in  their  carriages  under  all  manner  of  threats  as  to  tbe 
peril  of  life  and  limb;  but  bom  everybody  was  expected  to 
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look  out  for  himself.    The  cars  were  dragged  up  the  inclined 
piano  by  a  hawser  attached  to  an  engine,  which  hawser,  had  tho 
stress  broken  it,  as  1  could  not  but  Butty  probable,  would  bu  0 
flown  back  and  cut  to  pieces  a  lot  of  01  who  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  car.     But  I  do  not  think  that  any  each  Mc&KDl 
would  have  caused  very  much  attention.     Life  and  limbs  are 
not  held  to  bo  so  precious  lxn  as  tiny  are  in  England.     It  may 
bo  a  question  whether  with  us  they  arc  not  almost  too  pre 
Regarding  railways  in  America  generally,  as  to  tho  relativo 
of  which,  when  compared  with  our  own,  w  •   Lave  not  in 
England  a  high  opinion,  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  Uj 
dent  or  in  any  way  became  conversant  with  one.     It  ■ 
that  large  numbers  of  moo  and  women  are  slaughtered  from 
time  to  time  on  different  lines;  bin*  it'  it  lie  SO,  the  newspapers 
make  very  light  of  such  cases.     I  myself  have  seen  in 

'iter,  in>r  have  I  even  found  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
Beyond  the  Susquehanna  we  passed  over  a 
creek  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  a  long  bridge.  Tho  whole 
scenery  l»cro  is  very  pretty,  and  tho  view  up  the  SasquebaMM 
is  fine.  This  is  the  bay  which  divides  the  State  of  Maryland 
into  two  parts,  and  which  is  blessed  beyond  all  other  bays  by 
the  possession  of  canvas-hack  ducks.  Nature  lias  done  a  great 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  in  nothing  more  than  in 
Mending  thither  these  web-footed  birds  of  Paradise. 

Nature   has  done  a  great  deal  for  Maryland;  and  Fortune 
also  has  done  much  for  it  in  these  latter  days  in  directing  the 
war  from  its  territory.     But  for  the  peculiar  position  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  capital,  all  that  is  now  being  done  i"  Virginia 
I  have  been  done  in  Maryland,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
Mary  landers  did  their  beat  to  bring  about  such  a  result.     Had 
resencc  of  llio  war  been  regarded  by  the  men  of  Balti- 
more as  an  unalloyed  benefit,  they  could  m  >t  le  a  great- 
nggle  to  bring  it  close-  to  them.     Nevertheless  fate  has  so 
far  spared  them. 

As  the  position  of  Maryland  and  tho  course  of  events  as  they 
took  place  in  Baltimore  on  the  commencement  of  secession 
had  considerable  influence  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
1  will  endeavour  to  explain  how  that  State  was  affected, and 
how  the  question  was  affected  by  that  State.  Maryland,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  a  slavo  State  lying  immediately  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon'B  line.  Small  portions  both  of  Virginia  and 
of  Delawaro  do  rnn  north  of  Maryland,  but  practically  Mary- 
land is  tho  frontier  State  of  the  slave  States.  It  was  therefore 
of  much  importance  to  know  which  way  Maryland  would  go 
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in  the  event  "i  B  among  (be  slave  Stales  !*'■ 

oral;  ami  of  much  also  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  si 
ol   Iningso.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  as  a  ! 
dssiroos  of  following  Virginia,  though  there  are  many 
Maryland  who  deny  tfaii  n  rr  stoutly.    But  it  was  at  on 
iilcnt  ih:it  if  loyalty  to  the  North  could  not  be  had  in  Mary 
land  of  its  own  Ires  will,  adherence  to  the  North  ti 
forced  upon  Maryland     Otherwise  the  city  of  Waabingl 
could  not  lie  maintained  as  the  existing  capital  of  tl  ■ 

The  question  of  the  fidelity  of  the  State  to  the  Union  was 
first  ti  iie  arrival  at  Baltimore  of  a  certain  Commit 

cr  from  the  State  <>f  Mississippi,  who  visited  that  city  with  Ibe 
object  of  inducing  secession.  It  mint  bo  understood  that  BHft 
timore  is  tin-  Benunercfad  capital  of  Maryland,  v  winap- 

olis  is  the  scat  of  Government  and  the  legislature — or  is,  in  oth- 
er terms,  the  tiolitical  capital.     Baltimore  is  a  city  containin 
230,ooo  inhabitant.-.,  and  i-.  d  t<>  have  m  stron 

perhaps  as  violent  a  mob  as  any  city  In  the  Union.     Of  th 
above  number  30,000  are  negroes  and  2,000  are  slaves.     Th 
Commissioner  made  his  appeal,  telling  his  talo  of  .southern 
grievances,  declaring,  among  other  things,  that  secession  was 
not  intended  to  break  up  the  Government  bnt  to  pet  | 
and  asked  for  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  Maryland.    T 
was  in  December,  1860.     The  Commissioner  was  answered 

L  Governor  Hicks,  who  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  difficult  poei- 
tion.  The  existing  legislature  of  the  State  was  presumed  to  bo 
secessionist,  but  the  legislature  was  not  sitting,  nor  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  would  that  legislstvre  have  been  called 
on  to  sit  again.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  is  elected  every 
ot  In  r  year,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  sits  only  once  in  the  two 
years.  That  se«ion  had  been  held,  and  the  existing  Icgisl.v 
was  therefore  exempt  from  further  work — unless  specially  sum- 
moned for  an  extraordinary  session.  To  do  this  in  within  the 
Eowcr  of  the  Governor,  but  Governor  Hicks,  who  MHfl 
ave  been  mainly  anxious  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  whose  in- 
dividual politics  did  not  come  out  strongly,  was  not  inelin 
issue  the  summons.  '•  Let  us  show  moderation  as  well  as  firm- 
ness," he  said ;  and  that,  was  about  all  ho  did  say  to  the  Com- 
missioner from  Mississippi.  The  Governor  after  that  was  di- 
rectly called  on  to  convene  the  legislature ;  but  this  be  refused 
to  do,  alleging  that  it  would  not  bo  safe  to  trust  the  discussion 
of  such  a  subject  as  secession  to — "excited  politicians,  many 
of  whom  having  nothing  to  lose  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Government,  may  hope  to  derivo  some  gain  from  the  ruin 
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;ate!"  I  quote  lltese  words,  corning  from  the  head  of  the 
executive  of  the  Stale  and  spoken  wittTTcfcrence  to  the 
laturo  of  the  State,  with  the  object  of  showing  in  whai 
Use  political  leader*  of  a  State  may  bo  held  in  that  van  State 
V.i'h  they  belong!  If  wo  are  tojudgo  of  these  legislators 
from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Governor  Hicks,  they  could 
hardly  havo  been  fit  lor  their  places.  That  plan  of  governing 
by  the  little  men  has  certainly  not  answered.  It  need  hardly 
he  said  that  Governor  Hick*  ha\  ing  expressed  such  an  opinion 
State's  legislature,  refused  to  call  them  to  au  extraordi- 
nary session. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1 880,  Governor  Hicks  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people  of  Maryland,  begging  then*  to  be  <)uii(, 
■  iff  object  ot  which,  howerer,  was  that  of  promising  that 
no  troops  should  bo  sent  out  from  their  State,  unless  with  the 
object  of  guarding  tho  neighbouring  city  of  Washington, — a 
promise  which  he  had  no  means  of  fulfilling,  seeing  that  the 
President  of  tlic  United  States  is  the  Cominandcr-iu-Cliief  of 
tbe  army  of  tho  nation  and  can  summon  tho  militia  of  the  sev- 
•  i  ;il  States.     This  proclamation  by  the  Governor  to  tho  Stato 
was  immediately  backed  up  by  one  from  tho  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more to  the  city,  in  which  do  congratulates  tin  ehisens  on  the 
promise  that  nunc  of  their  troops  arc  to  be  sent  to 
ite;  and  then  he  tells  them  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
d  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
But  on  the  very  next  day  tho  horrors  of  civil  war  began  in 
By  this   time  President  Lincoln   was   collecting 
troops  at  Wa.-hington  for  the  protection  of  the  capital ;  and 
that  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  has  ever  siuco  occupied  tho 
inian  side  of  tho  river,  was  in  course  of  construction.    To 
I  his,  certain  troops  from  Massachusetts  were  sent  down 
e  usual  route,  cid  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore; 
hut  on  their  n  '•altimore  by  railway,  tho  mob  of  that 

town  o  allow  them  to  pass  through, — and  a  fight  be- 

gan.    Nina  citizens  were  killed  and  two  soldiers, and  as  many 
•  wounded.     This,  I  think,  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in 
ivil  war ;  anil  the  attack  was  first  made  by  the  mob  of  the 
city  reached  by  the  northern  soldiers.     This  goes  far 
.•■,  not  that  the  border  States  desired  secession,  but  tli.it. 
when  compelled  to  choose  between  secession  and  union- 

d  by  circumstances  to  remain  neutral— their  ijopt; 
were  with  their  sister  slave  States  rather  than  with  tha 
rth. 
Then  ( here  ■■■■  as  a  great  running  about  of  official  men  between 
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Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the  President  m  bear 

with  entreaties  th:it  no  troops  should  be  sent  thr 

in. in ■.     Now  ihis  was  hard  enough  upon  President  Lincoln, 

_r  thai  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  capital,  that  he 
get  no  troops  from  the  South,  and  that  Baltimore  is  on  the 
high  road  from  Washington,  both  to  the  West  and  to  the 
North ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  gave  way.  Had  he  not  done  so, 
all  Baltimore  would  have  Wen  in  a  Maze  of  rebellion,  and  the 
ie  of  the  coming  contest  must  have-  been  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Maryland, snd  Congress,  and  the  Government  must 
have  travelled  from  Washington  north  to  Philadelphia.  "Tbey 
shall  not  come  through  Baltimore,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  But 
tiny  shall  come  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  They  shall  bo 
passed  over  Chesapeake  Bay  by  water  to  Annapolis,  and  shall 
romo  np  by  rail  from  thence."  This  arrangement  w  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  State  of  Maryland  as  the  other;  but  Annap: 
is  a  small  town  without  a  mob,  and  the  Marylanders  had  no 
means  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  troons.  Attempts  were 
made  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  Annapolis  branch  railway,  but 
General  Bntler  had  the  arranging  of  that.  General  Butler  was 
a  lawyer  from  Boston,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  indulge  the 
scruples  of  the  Marvlanders  who  had  bo  roughly  treated  his, 
fellow-citizons  from  Massachusetts.  The  troops  did  therefore 
pass  throngh  Annapolis,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  State.  On 
the  27  th  of  April  Governor  Hicks,  baring  now  had  a  sufficiency 
of  individual  responsibility,  summoned  the  legislatun 
lie  h:id  expressed  so  had  an  opinion;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
emitted  td  repeat  that  opinion,and  submitted  hi*  views  in  very 

F roper  terms  to  tlie  wisdom  of  the  senators  and  representative*, 
itertained,  as  he  said,  an  honest  conviction  thai  the 
of  Maryland  lay  in  preserving  a  neutral  position  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Certainly,  Governor  Hicks,  if  it  were 
only  possible !  The  legislature  ngaiii  went  to  work  to  prevent, 
if  it  might  be  prevented,  the  passage  of  troops  through  their 
State ;  but  luekilv  for  them,  thev  failed.  The  President  wan 
bound  to  defend  Washington,  ana  the  Marylanders  were  denied 
their  wish  of  having  their  own  fields  made  the  fighting  ground 
of  th.'  civil  war. 

That  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  all  this  is  the  antagonism  between  United  States  law  and 
Individual  State  feeling.  Through  the  whole  procecdii 
I  tavernoraad  the  BtAte  of  Maryland  seemed  to  have  considered 
it  legal  and  reasonable  to  oppose  the  constitutional  power  of 
th.    President  and  his  Government.     It  is  argued  in  all  the 
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speeches  and  written  documents  that  were  produced  in  Mary- 
land at  the  time,  that  Maryland  «  U  t  ran  to  the  Union  ;  and 
yet  she  put  herself  in  opposition  to  the  oouttitationtl  military 
power  of  the  President  I  Certain  commissioners  wont  from 
the  State  legislature  to  Washington,  in  May,  ami  Iron  their  re- 
port, it  appears  that  the  President  had  expressed  himself  of 
opinion  that  Maryland  might  do  this  or  that,  as  long  "as  trfio 
had  not  taken  and  was  not  about  to  take  a  hostile  attitude  to 
the  Federal  Government  !M  From  which  we  are  to  gather  that 
a  denial  of  that  military  power  given  to  the  lYcsident  by  the 
constitution  was  not  considered  as  an  attitude  hostile  to  tin 
Federal  Government.  At  any  rate,  it  was  direct  disobedience 
of  federal  law.  I  cannot  but  revert  from  this  to  the  condition 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Federal  law,  and  indeed  the  original 
constitution,  plainly  declare  that  fugitivo  slaves  shall  be  given 
up  by  the  free-soil  State*.  Massachusetts  proclaims  herself  to 
be  specially  a  federal,  law-loving  State.  But  every  man  in 
Massachusetts  knows  that  no  judge,  no  idierifl',  no  magistrate, 
no  policeman  in  that  State  would  at.  this  time,  or  then,  when 
that  civil  war  was  beginning,  have  lent  a  hand  in  imy  way  to 
the  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave.  The  Federal  law  requires  the 
State  to  give  up  the  fugitive,  but  the  State  law  does  not  require 
t'ge,  sheriff,  magistrate,  or  policeman  to  engage  in  such  work, 
and  no  judge,  sheriff,  or  magistrate  will  do  so;  consequently 
th»  J  law  is  dead  in  Massacl.:  it  .is  al.«>  in  I  •. 

free-soil  State, — dead,  except  inasmuch  u*  there  was  life  in  it 
to  create  ill-blood  as  long  as  the  North  and  South  remained  to- 
gether, and  would  bo  life  in  it  for  the  sun  if  they  should 
again  be  brought  under  the  Mane  tlag. 

Ob  the  10th  May  the  Maryland  legislature,  having  received 
the  report  of  their  Commissioners  above-mentioned, passed  the 
following  resolution: — 

"  Whereas  the  war  against  the  Confederate  States  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  repugnant  to  civilization,  and  will  result  in  a 
bloody  and  shameful  overthrow  of  our  constitution,  and  whilst 
recognising  the  obligations  of  Maryland  to  the  Union,  we  q 
pathize  with  the  South  in  the  strugglo  for  their  right!  ;  for  tbo 
sake  of  humanity,  we  are  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  sol- 
emnly protest  against  this  war,  and  will  take  no  part  in  it. 

•'  Kesolved,— / That  Maryland  implores  the  President,  in  the 

name  of  Cod,  to  cease  this  unholy  war,  at  least  until  Congress 

Mil.les" — a  period  of  above  six  months.     "That  Maryland 

desires  and  consents  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 

i  Confederate  States.     The  military  occupation  of  Maryland 
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is  unconstitutional  and  she  protests  against  it,  though  the  violent 
intcrfeivme  with  the  transit  of  the  Federal  troop*  is  disco  an- 
ed.  TRnt  tin:  vindication  of  her  right*  be  left  to  time 
Slid  rCMOO,  tad  that,  •  i  OOVl  Btioa  under  cxf»ling  circumstance* 
is  inexpedient." 

From  which  it.  is  plain  that  Maryland  would  hsTO  weeded 
u  cffeotnally  as  Georgia  seceded,  had  she  not  been  pret 
by  the  interposition  of  Washington  between  her  ana  the  Con* 
li'di  -rate  Statis, — the  happy  intervention,  seeing  that  she  baa 
thus  bean  saved  from  becoming  the  battle-ground  of  the  con- 
test. But  the  legislature  had  to  pay  for  its  rashness.  On  the 
18th  of  September  thirteen  of  its  members  were  arrested,  as 
were  also  two  editors  of  newspapers  presumed  to  be  aecesaioa- 
ists.  A  member  of  Congress  was  also  arrested  at  tbc  sane 
time,  and  a  candidate  tor  Governor  J licks's  place,  who  belonged 
to  the  secessionist  party.  Previously,  in  the  last  days  of  June 
and  beginning  of  July,  the  chief  of  the  police  at  liultiruoro  and 
the  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  had  been  err 
era!  Banks,  who  then  bold  Baltimore  in  bis  power. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  construed  as  saying  that,  republican 
Institutions,  Or  what  may  more  properly  be  called  democratic 

institutions,  have  been  broken  down  in  Uie  States  of  Am 
I  um  far  from  thinking  that  they  have  broken  down.     T 
them  and  their  work  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  they  have  shown, 
and  still  show,  vitality  of  the  best  order.     But  the  W  ritti 
stitution  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  several  States,  as  bear- 
ing upon  each  other,  are  not  equal  to  the  requi  made 
upon  them.     That,  I  think,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  specta- 
tor  should  come.     It  is  in  that  doctrine  of  finality  tiiat  our 
JVii  nd«  have  broken  down, — a  doctrino  not  expressed  in 

itutiona,  and  indeed  expressly  denied  in  the  coustitmi  n 
of  the  United  Mates,  which  provides  the  mode  in  which  amend- 
ment* shall  be  made — but  appearing  plainly  enough  in 
word  of  Rclf-gratulation  which  comes  from  them.  Political 
finaliu  i  .  ,  rr  proved  a  delusion, — as  has  the  idea  of  finality 
in  all  human  institutions.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  ■■ 
ihsaD  form  of  government  will  remain  and  make  progress  in 
Xiith  America;  but  such  prolonged  existence  and  progress 
must  be  based  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  for 
change,  and  must  in  part  depend  on  the  facilities  for  change 
trbii  h  shall  be  afforded. 

I  ha.  Ibed  the  condition  of  Baltimore  as  it  was  early 

in  May,  1801.     I  reached  that  city  just  seven  moutlia  later,  and 
its  condition  was  considerably  altered.    There  was  no  question 
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whether  troops  should  pass  through  Baltimore, or  by  au 
awkward  round  through  Annapolis,  or  not  paw  at  all  through 
and.  General  Disc,  who  ha<l  succeeded  General  lianL*, 
was  holding  the  city  in  his  grip,  and  martial  law  prevailed.  In 
ax  those,  it  was  bootless  to  incjuirc  us  to  that  prom- 
ise that  DO  (n  01  r-hould  DMI  southw  ar<i  through  Baltimore. 
What  have  such  ::  ever  been   worth  in  such  days! 

Baltimore  ww  now  a  military  depot  in  the  hands  of  the  north- 
ern army,  and  Qeneral  Di*  was  not  a  «uau  to  stand  any  ti -. 
Ha  .lid  dm  the  honour  to  take  me  to  the  top  of  Federal  Hill,  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  on  which  ho  had  raised  great  earthworks 
anted  mighty  cannons,  and  built  tents  and  barracks  for 
i  soldiery,  ami  to  show  me  how  instantaneously  he  could  de- 
stroy the  town  from  his  exalted  position.  "This  hill  was  made 
the  very  purpose,"  said  General  Dix ;  and  no  doubt  he 
ught  so.  Generals  when  they  have  fine  positions  and  big 
id  prostrate  people  lying  under  their  thumbs,  are  in- 
»ed  to  think  that  God's  providence  has  specially  ordained 
and  their  points  of  vantage.  It  is  a  good  thing  in  tlio 
of  a  general  so  circumstanced  that  200,000  men  should  bo 
made  subject  to  a  dozen  big  guns.  I  confess  that  to  me,  hav- 
ing bad  no  military  education,  tho  matter  appeared  in  a  diilVr- 
light,  and  I  could  not  work  up  my  enthusiasm  to  a  pitch 
i-hic.h    would   have   been    suitable   to  the  General's  court 

bill,  on  which  many  of  the  poor  of  Baltimore  had  lived, 
was  desecrated  iu  my  eyes  by  those  columbiads.  Tin 
earthworks  were  ugly,  as  looked  upon  by  me;  and  though  I 
led  General  Dix  as  energetic,  and  no  doubt  skilful  in  the 
,  assigned  to  him,  I  could  not  sympathize  with  his  exulta- 
tion. 

.  Previously  to  tho  days  of  secession  Baltimore  had  been 
ded  by  Fort  Mac  Henry,  which  lies  on  a  spit  of  land  run 
out  into  the  bay  just  below  the  town.  Hither  I  want 
eral  Dix,  and  he  explained  to  me  how  the  cannon  had 
toforc  bean  pointed  solely  toward  the  sc»;  that,  however, 
waa  all  changed,  and  the  mouths  of  his  bombs  and  gnat 
Icry  Were  turned  all  the  other  way.  The  commandant,  of 
■  :l»  with  as,  and  other  ollieers,  and  they  all  spoke  of 
martial  tenure  as  a  great  blessing.  Hearing  ihcin,  one 
I  hardly  fail  to  suppose  that  they  had  lived  iheir  forty, 
"  y,  or  sixty  ycart  of  UN  in  lull  reliance  on  the  powers  of  a 
itary  despotism-  Bat  not  the  less  were  they  American  re- 
us, who,  twelve  month*  since,  would  have  dilated  on  the 
fficiency  of  their  republican  institutions,  and  on  tho  ab- 
N  2 
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scnce  of  any  military  restraint  in  their  country,  with  that  pe- 
culiar pride  which  characterises  the  citizens  of  the  .States. 
are,  however,  some  lessons  which  may  be  learned  with 
singular  rapidity ! 

1 1  was  tho  state  of  Baltimore  when  I  visited  that  city.  I 
I.  nevertheless,  that  cakes  and  ale  still  prevailed  there.  I 
1  to  think  that  cakes  and  ale  prevail  most  freely  in 
time*  that  arc  perilous,  and  when  source*  of  sorrow  abound. 
I  have  seen  more  reckless  joviality  in  a  town  Hiitlwi  I  >y  pesti- 
lence than  I  c*  There  was  General 
Dix  seated  on  Federal  Hill  with  his  cannon ;  and  there,  be- 
neath his  artillery,  wore  gentlemen  hotly  professing  then, 
to  be  lists,  men  whose  sons  and  brother:,  were  I 
southern  army,  and  women — alas!  whose  brothers  would  hi  in 
one  army,  and  their  soub  in  another.  That  was  the  part  of  it 
which  was  most  heart-rending  iu  this  border  land.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  men's  minds  at  any  rale  were  bent  all 
in  the  same  direction, — as  doubtless  they  were  also  in  Georgia 
ami  Alabama,  But  hero  fathers  were  divided  from  sons,  and 
mothers  from  daughters.  Terrible  tale*  were  told  of  threats 
tittered  by  ooo  member  of  a  family  against  another.  Old  ties 
of  friendship  were  broken  np.  Society  had  so  divided  itself, 
that  one  side  could  hold  no  terms  of  courtesy  with  the  other. 
"  When  this  is  over,"  one  gentleman  said  to  me,  u  every  man 
in  Baltimore  will  have  a  quarrel  t<>  the  death  on  his  hands  with 
some  friend  whom  he  used  to  love."  The  complaints  made  on 
hi 'th  sides  were  eager  and  open-mouthed  against  the  Other. 
Late  in  the  autumn  an  election  for  a  new  legislature  of  tho 
had  taken  place,  and  tho  members  returned  were  all  snp- 

! toted  to  be  unionist.  That  they  were  prepared  to  support  the 
lovemment  is  certain.  But  no  known  or  presumed  «ec< 
ht  was  allowed  to  Tote  without  first  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. The  election,  therefore,  even  if  the  numbers  were  true, 
cannot  bo  looked  upon  as  a  free  election.  Voters  were  stop- 
ped  at  tl»o  poll  and  not  allowed  to  vote  unless  they  would  take 
an  oath  which  would,  on  their  parts,  undoubtedly  have  been 
false.  It  was  also  declared  in  Baltimore  that  men  engaged  to 
promote  the  northern  party  were  permitted  to  vote  five  or  six 
times  over,  and  the  enormous  number  of  votes  polled  on  the 
Government  sido  gave  some  colouring  to  the  statement.  At 
any  rate  an  election  carried  under  General  Dix's  guns  cannot 
be  regarded  aa  an  open  election.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
that  any  election  taken  under  such  circumstances  should  be 
worth  anything  as  expressing  the  minds  of  the  people.     lied 
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and  whit*  had  been  declared  to  be  the  colours  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  red  and  white  had  of  course  become  the  favourite 
colours  of  the  Baltimore  ladies.  Then  it  was  given  out  that 
i  I  and  white,  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  streets.  Ladies 
wearing  red  and  white  were  requested  to  return  home.  Chil- 
dren decorated  with  red  and  white  ribbons  were  stripped  of 
bits  of  finery, — much  to  their  infantine  disgust  and  dis- 
may. Ladies  would  pot  red  and  white  ornaments  in  their  win- 
dows, and  the  police  would  iic-i.-t  On  th«  withdraws]  of  the  col- 
fam.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Baltimore  during  the  past 
r.     Nevertheless  cakes  and  ale  abounded;  and  ii 

grief  in  the  city,  and  wailing  En  UM  recesses  of 
many  houses,  and  a  deling  that  the  good  times  were  gone, 
never  to  return  within  the  days  of  many  of  them,  still  there  ex- 
isted an  excitement  and  a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
i  was  nut  altogether  unsatisfactory.     Men  tad 
B  can  endure  to  he  ruined,  to  bo  tom  from  their  friends, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  avalanches  of  misfortune,  better  than 
can  end  urn  to  be  dull. 

Baltimore  is,  or  at  any  rate  was,  an  aspiring  city,  prowl  of 
its  commerce  and  proud  of  its  society.  It  has  regarded  itself 
as  the  New  York  of  the  South,  and  to  some  extent  has  forced 
others  so  to  regard  it  also.  In  many  respects  it  is  more  like 
an  English  town  than  most  of  its  transatlantic  brethren,  and 
the  ways  of  its  inhabitants  arc  English.  In  old  days  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  was  kept  here, — or  indeed  in  days  that  arc  not  yet 
very  old,  for  I  was  told  of  their  doings  by  a  gentleman  who 
had*  long  been  a  member  of  the  hunt.  The  country  looks  as  a 
hunting  country  shonld  look,  whereas  no  man  that  over  crossed 
■  tii  M  after  h  pock  of  hounds  would  feel  the  slightest  wish  to 
attempt  that  process  in  New  England  or  New  York.  There 
is  in  Baltimore  an  old  inn  with  an  old  sign,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Eutuw  and  Franklin  streets,  just  such  aa  may  still  bo 
aeen  in  the  towns  of  Somerset  -hire,  and  before  it  are  to  be  scon 
old  wagons,  covered,  and  soiled,  and  battered,  about  to  return 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  just  as  the  wagons  do  in  our  own 
agricultural  counties.  I  have  found  nothing  so  thoroughly  En- 
glish in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

Hut  canvas-back  ducks  and  terrapins  arc  the  great  glories 
of  Baltimore.  Of  the  nature  of  the  former  bird  I  believo  all 
the  world  knows  something.  It  is  a  wild  duck  which  obtains 
tic  peculiarity  of  its  flavour  from  the  wild  celery  on  which  it 
feeds.  This  celery  grows  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  I  be- 
lieve on  the  Chesapeake  Hay  only.     At  any  rate  Baltimoro  is 
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the  head-quarters  of  th<,  canvas-backs,  and  it  is  on  tho  Cheea- 
U.iy  that  tin  y  are  »lwt.    I  was  kindly  invited  to  go  down 
OB  a  shooting-party;  but  when  I  learned  that  I  should  In 

enaoosi  e  myself  alone  for  lioun<  iii  a  wet  vooden  Ik>x  on  tbe 
edgt,  waiting  there  for  the  chance  of  a  duck  to  ooroc 
.  I  declined.     The  fact  of  my  never  having  as  yet 
ItfhJ  iu  shooting  a  bird  of  any  kind  conduced  somewhat 

tierhapa  to  my  decision.  I  most  acknowledge  that  the  caovas- 
>m  k  dafik  fully  deserves  all  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  As 
to  tho  terrapin,  I  have  not  so  much  to  say.  The  terrapin  is  a 
small  turtle,  found  ou  the  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  out 
nt  which  a  very  rich  soup  is  made.  It  is  cooked  with  wines 
and  spices,  and  is  served  in  the  shape  of  a  hash,  with  heaps  of 
little  bones  mixed  through  it.  It  is  bold  in  great  reputes  and 
the  gnost  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  bu  helped  twice. 
Tli-'  man  who  did  not  eat  twin'  of  terrapin  would  be  be 
Small  repute,  ai  the  Londoner  is  held  who  at  a  city  banquet 
does  not  partake  of  both  thick  and  thin  turtle.  I  must,  bow- 
over,  confess  that  the  terrapin  for  me  had  no  surpassing  charms. 

'Maryland  was  BO  called  from  Henrietta  .Maria,  the  wi. 
Charles  I.,  by  which  king  in  1632  the  territory  was  conceded 
tn  the  Koman  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore.  It  was  chiefly  peo- 
pled by  Koman  Catholics,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  now 
any  such  speciality  attaching  to  the  State.  There  are  in  it  two 
or  three  old  Koman  Catholic  families,  but  the  people  have  come 
down  from  the  North,  and  havo  no  peculiar  religious  tet 
eies.  Some  of  Lord  Baltimore's  descendant*  remained  in  the 
Stato  up  to  the  time  of  the  Kcvolutiou.  From  Baltimore  I 
went  on  to  Washington. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WAsrnxoTos. 

The  site  of  the  present  city  of  Washington  WM  chosen  wit 
three  special  views ;  Sr stir,  that  being  on  the  Potomac  it  twgbt 
have  tin-  full  advantage  of  water  earriago  and  a  sea-port  j 
ondly,  that  it  might  bu  so  far  removed"  from  the  seaboard  ns 
to  bo  safe  from  invasion;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  might  be  central 
alike  to  all  tho  States.     It  was  presumed  when  Wa-l.i. 
was  Iii  I  at  these  three  advantages  would  lie  secur 

the  selected  poaith  ni.  Aa  regards  the  first,  the  Potomac  urn  mis 
to  the  city  but  few  of  the  adi  Mitogen  of  a  sea-port.  Ships  can 
come  up,  but  not  ships  of  largo  burthen.    The  river  acema  to 
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li:i-..-  dtrindli  i  since  the  site  vaa  dnasnj  and  at  prt— t  it  is. 

1  think,  evident  that  Wellington  ciui  never  be  great  in  its 
shipping.  Statto  Ittntfida  cartni*  can  never  lie  its  mutto.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  singularly  anoogh  Washington  ia 
the  only  city  of  tbe  t'nioa  that  has  been  in  an  ninny's  pos- 
session since  iho  United  States  became  a  nation.  In  the  war 
of  1812  it  fell  into  our  hands,  and  we  burnt  it.  An  regards  the 
third  point,  Washington,  from  the  lie  of  the  land,  can  hardly 
have  been  said  to  be  centrical  at  any  time.  Owing  to  tin-  ir- 
regularities of  the  coast,  it  is  not  easy  of  access  by  railway  from 
different  sides.  Baltimore  would  have  been  far  better.  But 
»s  far  as  we  can  now  MO,  u  1  as  well  as  we  can  now  judge, 
Washington  will  soon  be  on  tho  borders  of  the  nation  to  winch 
it  belongs,  instead  of  at  its  centre.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  wc 
must,  acknowledge  that  the  site  chosen  for  his  country's  capital 
©rge  Washington  has  not  been  fortunate. 
I  have  a  strong  idea,  which  I  expressed  before  in  speaking 
of  the  capital  of  tbe  Canada*,  that  DO  Ball  can  ordain  that  on 
BMb  a  spot  shall  be  built  a  great  and  thriving  city.  No  man 
can  so  ordain  even  though  tie  leave  behind  bin,  U  was  I 
case  with  Washington,  a  prestige  Mifluimt  to  bind  his  suc- 
ceesore  to  his  wishes.  The  political  leaders  of  the  country 
have  done  what  they  could  for  Washington.  The  pride  of  the 
nation  has  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  character  of  its  chosen 
metropolis.  There  has  been  no  rival,  soliciting  favour  on  > 
strength  ot  other  charms.  The  country  has  all  been  agreed 
on  the  point  since  the  father  of  the  country  tirst  con 
\\".  work.  Florence  and  Borne  in  Italy  have  each  their  pre- 
tensions ;  but  in  the  States  no  other  city  has  put  il  nrd 
for  Ktr  of  entertaining  Congress.  And  yet  Wa-liiui;- 
ton  has  been  a  failure.  Il  is  coramcrco  that  makes  great  citii •*, 
tad  I  MBtterce  ba  to  back  the  General's  choice.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  without  any  political  power,  have  be- 
came great  among  the  cities  of  the  earth.  They  are  beaten  by 
none  except  by  London  and  Poris.  But  Washington  is  but  a 
ragged,  unfinished  lollii  tion  of  unbuilt  broad  streets,  as  to  the 
oomph-lion  of  which  thoro  can  now,  I  imagine,  be  but  little 

<  >i  all  places  that  I  know  it  is  the  most  ungainly  and  roost 
iui satisfactory  ; — I  fesw  I  must  also  say  the  mpBl  presumptuous 
in  its  pretensions.  There  is  a  map  of  Washington  accurately 
laid  down;  and  taking  that  map  with  him  in  his  jourm 

■   may  lose  himself  in  the  streets,  not  as  ono  loses  oneself 
1 1 don  between  Shoredhch  and  llussell  Square,  but  as  one 


nortu  xiaaack. 

docs  so  in  tho  desert*  of  the  Holy  Land,  between  Emm.in*  and 
Arimatbe*.  In  the  first  place  no  one  known  when-  thfl  place* 
arc,  or  is  wire  of  their  existence,  and  then  between  tlu-ir  pre- 
mimed  localities  the  country  is  wild,  trackless,  iiubridged,  p 
inhabited,  and  desolate.  Massachusetts  Avenue  runs  the  whole 
length  of  tin'  >itv,  and  is  inserted  on  the  maps  as  a  full-blown 
street,  about  four  miles  iu  length.  Go  there,  and  you  will  I 
yourself  not  only  out  of  town,  away  among  the  fields,  but  J 
will  find  yourself  beyond  the  fields,  in  an  uncultivated, "on- 
drained  wilderness.  Tucking  your  trousers  up  to  your  knees, 
you  will  wade  through  the  bogs,  yon  will  lose  yourself  among 
rude  hillocks,  you  will  bo  out  of  the  reach  of  humanity.  Tho 
unfinished  dome  of  tho  Capitol  will  loom  beforo  you  in  tho  dis- 
tance, and  yon  will  think  that  you  approach  tho  ruins  of  some 
western  Palmyra.  If  you  are  a  sportsman,  you  will  desire  to 
shoot  snijK!  within  sight  of  the  President's  boose.  There  is 
much  unsettled  land  within  the  States  of  America,  but  I  think 
none  so  desolate  iu  its  state  of  nature  as  three-fourths  of  the 
ground  on  which  is  supposed  to  stand  the  city  of  Washington. 

Tho  city  of  Washington  is  something  more  than  four  miles 
long,  and  is  something  more  than  two  miles  broad.  The  land 
apportioned  to  it  is  nearly  as  compact  as  may  be,  and  it  «• 
oeeds  in  area  tho  sue  of  a  parallelogram  four  miles  long  by  two 
broad.  These  dimensions  are  adequate  for  a  noble  city,  for  a 
city  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  accuracy  the  actual  population  of  Washington,  for 
it  fluctuates  exceedingly.  Tho  place  is  Tory  full  during  Con- 
press,  and  very  empty  dnring  the  recess.  By  which  I  mean 
it  to  Ik!  understood  that  those  streets,  which  arc  blessed  with 
houses,  are  full  when  Congress  most*.  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  makes  mnoh  difterence  to  Massachusetts  Avenue.  I 
believe  that  the  city  never  contain*  as  many  ns  eighty  thou- 
sand,  and  that  its  permanent  residents  ftro  less  than  sixty 
thousand. 

But,  it  will  be  said, — was  it  not  well  to  prepare  for  a  grow- 
ing city?  Is  it  not  true  that  London  is  choked  by  its  ov. 
ness,  not  having  been  endowed  at  its  birth  or  dnring  its  growth, 
with  proper  means  for  accommodating  its  own  increasing  pro- 
portions *  Was  it  not  well  to  lay  down  0M  avenue*  and  broad 
streets,  so  that  future  citiwns  might  find  a  city  well  prepared 
to  their  hand  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  much  in  such  an  argument,  but  its  cor- 
rectness must  bo  tested  by  its  success.     When  a  man  n 
it  is  will  that  he  should  make  provision  for  a  coming  family. 
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i  a  Benedict,  who  early  in  his  career  shall  have  carried  his 
friends  with  considerable  sell-applause  through  half-a-d< 
nurseries  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  shall  still  be  the  father 
of  one  ricketty  baby,  will  incur  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule. 
It  is  very  well  to  bo  prepared  for  good  fortune,  but  one  should 
limit  one's  preparation  within  a  reasonable  scope.  Two  miles 
by  one  might  perhaps  have  done  for  the  skeleton  sketch  of  a 
new  city.  Less  than  half  that  would  contain  much  more  than 
the  present  population  of  Washington ;  and  there  are,  I  fear, 
few  towns  in  the  Union  so  little  likely  to  enjoy  any  speedy 
increase. 

Three  avenues  sweep  the  whole  length  of  Washington  ;— 
Virginia  Avenue,  1'i.nnsylvama  Avenue,  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  But  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the  only  one  known  to 
ordinary  men,  and  the  half  of  that  only  is  so  known.  This  ave- 
nue is  the  backbone  of  the  citv,  and  those  streets  which  are 
really  inhabited  cluster  round  that  half  of  it  which  runs  west- 
ward from  the  Capitol.  The  eastern  end,  running  from  the 
front  of  the  Capitol,  is  again  a  desert.  The  plan  of  the  city  is 
somewhat  complicated.  It  may  truly  be  called  "a  mighty 
maze,  but  not  without  a  plan."  The  Capitol  was  intended  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  faces  eastward,  away  from  the 
Potomac,— or  rather  from  the  main  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
and  also  unfortunately  from  the  main  body  of  the  town.  It 
turns  its  back  upon  tho  chief  thoroughfare,  upon  the  Treasury 

; Mings,  anil  upon  the  President"*  house;  and  indeed  upon 
•bole  plaoe.  It  was,  I  suppose,  intended  that  the  streets 
to  the  eastward  should  be  noble  and  populous,  but  hitherto 
ilii-y  have  come  to  nothing.  The  buildmg  therefore  is  wrong 
•  foremost,  and  all  mankind  who  enter  it,  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, and  judges  included,  go  in  at  the  back-door.  Of 
course  it  is  generally  known  that  in  tho  Capitol  is  the  Chamber 
of  the  Senate,  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Union.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  two  centres  in  Washington,  this  being  one,  and  tho 
President's  house  the  other.     At  these  centres  the  main  ave- 

■  are  supposed  to  cross  each  other,  which  avenues  are  called 
by  the  names  of  the  respective  Stales.     At  the  Capitol,  Penn- 

vania  Avenue,  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Delau  rme,  and 

Maryland  Avenue  converge.  They  come  from  one  extremity 
•  if  the  city  to  tho  sanarc  «f  the  Capitol  on  one  side,  and  run 
from  the  other  sido  of  it  to  the  other  extremity  of  Ike  city. 
I  \  jumylvnnia  Avenue,  New  York  Avium-,  Vermont  Avenue, 
-uid  Connecticut  Avenue  do  the  same  at  what  is  generally 
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called  President's  Square.  In  theory,  or  on  paper,  this  seems 
to  be  a  clear  and  intelligible  itrra!i  Ml  it   does  net 

work  well.  These  centre  de'puts  ore  large  spaces,  and  conse- 
quently one  portion  of  n  street  ifl  removed  a  considerable  dis- 
tance front  the  other.  It  is  M  t hough  the  same  name  should 
bo  given  to  two  street*,  one  of  which  entered  St.  James's  Park 
ml  Buckingham  Gate,  while  the  other  started  from  the  Park  « 
Marlborough  I  louse.  To  inhabitants  the  matter  probably  is 
not  of  much  moment,  us  it  is  well  known  that  ibis  portion  of 
such  an  avenue  and  that  portion  of  such  another  avenue  are 
merely  myths, --  unknown  lands  away  in  the  wilds.  But  a 
stranger  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  being  sent  across  the 
country  knee-deep  into  the  mud, wading  Uirough  snipe  grounds, 
looking  for  civilization  where  none  exists. 

All  these  avenues  have  a  slanting  direction.  They  are  so 
arranged  that  none  of  them  run  north  and  south  or  east  and 
mat ;  but  the  streets,  so  called,  all  run  in  accordance  with  the 

foints  of  the  compass.     Those  from  vast  to  west,  are  A  Street, 
»  Street,  ('  Street,  and  60  on, — counting  them  away  from  the 
Capitol  on  each  side,  so  that  there  are  two  A  and  two 

B  Streets,  (hi  the.  map  these  street*  nm  up  to  V  Street,  both 
right  and  left,— V  Street  North  and  V  Street  South.  Those 
really  known  to  mankind  are,  K,  F,  O,  11,  I,  and  K  Streets 
North.  Then  those  streets  which  run  from  north  to  south  are 
numbered  First  Street,  Bacon d  Street,  Third  Street,  and  so  on, 
on  each  front  of  the  Capitol,  running  to  Twenty-fourth  or 
Twenty  -fifth  Street  <m  e:ieh  side.  Not  very  many  of  these 
have  any  existence,  or  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  say,  any 
vitality  in  their  existence. 

Boon  ll  the  I'lan  of  the  city,  that  being  tho  arrangement  and 
those  the  dimensions  intended  by  the  original  architects  and 
founders  of  Washington;  but  toe  inhabitants  have  hitherto 
confined  themselves  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  aud  to  the 
streets  abutting  from  it  or  near  to  it.  Whatever  address  a 
■fmigor  may  receive,  however  perplexing  it  may  aaom  to  him, 
he  may  be  sure  that  tho  honse  indicated  is  near  Pennsylvania 
.V.  rune.  If  it  be  not,  I  should  recommend  hint  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  summons.  Even  in  those  streets  with  which  ho 
will  become  best  acquainted,  the  houses  are  not  BOOtiUBtttti 
There  will  be  a  house,  and  »hen  a  blank;  then  two  houses, and 
then  a  double  blank.  After  that  a  hut  or  two,  and  then  prob- 
ably an  excellent,  roomy,  handsome  lam::  i.  Taken 
altogether,  Waahtngtoa  as  a  city  is  most 'unsatisfactory,  and 
ItUa  more  grievously  short  of  tho  thing  attempted  than  an; 
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other  of  the  great  undertakings  of  which  I  have  seen  anything 
in  tin:  States.  San  Jo»«',  the  capital  of  the  rcpuhlic  of  Costs 
Rica  in  Central  Amerioa,  baa  bean  prepared  mm  arranged  as  ■ 
new  city  iu  the  same  way.  But  even  SftO  Jm4  twines  nearer 
n.  what  was  intended  than  does  Washington. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  in  cities  made  after  this  fashion, 
i-roe,  I  think,  must  select  the  site  of  all  large  OOBg 
lions  of  mankind.  In  some  mysterious  way  she  ascertains 
what  she  wants,  and  having  acquired  that,  draws  men  in  thou- 
sands round  her  properties.  Liverpool,  New  York,  Lyons, 
Glasgow,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  Calcutta,  Chicago,  and  "Leg- 
horn, have  all  become  populous,  and  arc  or  havo  been  great, 
because  trade  found  them  to  bo  convenient  for  its  purposes. 
Trade  seems  to  havo  ignored  Washington  altogether.  Bnofe 
being  the  case,  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  of  tho  coun- 
try together  have  been  unable  to  make  of  Washington  anything 
better  than  a  straggling  congregation  of  buildings  in  a  « i 
new.  We  are  now  trying  the  same  experiment  at  Ottawa  ia 
( toads,  having  turned  our  back  upon  Montreal  in  dudgeon. 
The  site  of  Ottawa  is  more  interesting  than  that  of  Wsiu 
ton,  but  I  doabt  whether  the  experiment  will  be  more  success- 
ful.  A  new  town  for  art,  fashion,  and  polities  has  been  built 
St  Munich,  and  there  it  seems  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the 
ban-den ;  but  at  Munich  there  is  an  old  city  as  well,  and  corn- 
had  already  got  some  considerable  hold  on  the  spot  bc- 
i  be  how  town  was  added  to  it. 

streets  of  Washington,  such  as  exist,  aro  all  broad. 
Throughout  tho  town  thcro  arc  open  spaces, — spaces,  I  i 

ded  to  bo  opon  by  tho  plan  laid  down  for  tho  city.  At 
the  present  moment  it  is  almost  all  open  space.  There  is  Slso 
s  certain  nobility  about  the  proposed  1 1  nun -ions  of  the  ave- 
nues and  tOjnsrOi  Desirous  of  praising  it  in  some  degree,  I  can 
say  that  the  design  i*  grand.  Tim  tiling  done,  however,  f.ill-t 
ku  infinitely  short  of  Unit,  design,  that  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment is  felt.  And  I  tear  that  there  is  no  look-out  into  the  tuturo 
which  can  justify  a  hope  tliat  the  design  will  bo  fulfilled.  It  ia 
therefore  a  melancholy  nlaoe.  Tho  society  into  which  one  falls 
there  consists  mostly  ot  persona  who  are  not  pcnnaii. 
dent  in  tho  capital ;  but  of  those  who  were  p  I  resident! 

I  none  who  spoko  of  their  city  with  atfection.     The  men 
and  women  of  Boston  think  that  the  sun  shines  nowhere 
— and  Boston  Common  is  very  pleasant.    Tho  New  Y 
believe  in  Fifth  Avenue  with  an  unswerving  faith;  and  Fifth 
Avenuo  is  calculated  to  inspire  ■  faith.     Philadelphia  to  S  Phils- 
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defonion  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  progress  of  Phil- 
:i<!i'l]>]iia,  perhaps,  just!;'  artiality.  »y 

\id  of  Clueago,  of  Buffalo,  and  of  Baltimore.  But  th« 
same  thing  cannot  be  said  in  any  degree  of  Washington.  1 
m  iio  belong  to  it  turn  up  their  noses  at  it.  They  feel  that  they 
surrounded  by  a  failure.  Its  grand  names  are  tut  yet  fata, 
and  none  of  the  efforts  made  have  hitherto  been  successful. 
Esm  in  winter,  when  Congress  is  sitting,  Washington  is  rati- 
holy ;— but  Washington  in  summer  must  surely  be  the  sad- 
dest spot  on  earth. 

There  are  six  principal  public  Imildings  in  Washington,  as  to 
which  no  expense  seems  to  have  Iks.ii  spared,  and  in  the  con- 
st ruction  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  success  has  been  ob- 
tained. In  most  of  these  this  success  has  been  more  or  less 
marred  by  an  independent  deviation  from  reeognieed  rule? 
architectural  taste.  These  are  the  Capitol,  the  Post-office,  the 
Patent-office,  the  Treasury,  the  President's  house,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  TEo  five  first  are  Grecian,  and  the  last 
iu  Washington  is  called — Komanesquc.  Had  I  been  left  to 
classify  it  by  my  owu  unaided  lights,  I  should  havo  called  i 
bastard  Gothic. 

The  Capitol  is  by  far  the  most  imposing ;  and  though 
is  much  about  it  with  which  I  cannot  but  find  fault,  it  certainly 
is  imposing.    The  present  building  was,  I  think,  common 
in  1816,  the  former  Capitol  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
; : I i -li  in  the  war  of  1812-13.     It  was  then  finished  ao 
to  tlie  original  plaD,  with  a  fine  portico  and  welhpropor 

[intent  above  it, — looking  to  the  cast.     The  enter  flight  i 
steps,  leading  tip  to  this  from  the  eastern  approach,  U  good  a 
in  i  xcclJent  taste.    The  expanse  of  the  budding  to  ti 
and  left,  as  then  arranged,  was  well  proportioned,  and,  as  M 
as  we  can  now  judge,  the  then  existing  dome  was  well  propor 
tioued  also.    As  seen  from  the  ca*t  the  original  building  most 
been  in  itself  very  fine.    The  stone  is  beautiful,  being 
•  i  as  marble,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
architectural  defect  to  offend  the  eye.    The  figures  in  the 
oent  are  mean.    There  is  now  in  the  Capitol  a  gro 

Imrently  prepared  for  a  pediment,  which  is  by  no  means  me 
.  was  informed  that  they  were  intended  for  this  position ;  bat 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  good  fur  such  a  place,  and  arc 
also  too  nnmcrons.  This  set  of  statues  is  by  Crawford.  Most 
of  them  are  well  known,  and  they  are  very  fine.  They  now 
Itftnd  within  the  old  chamber  of  the  Representative  House, 
and  the  pity  is,  that  if  derated  to  snch  a  position  as  that  ir  ~ 
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rated,  they  can  never  be  really  seen.  There  are  models  of  tliem 
at  West  Point,  and  some  of  them  1  have  seen  at  other  places 
in  marble.  The  Historical  Society  at  New  York  has  one  or 
two  of  them.  In  anil  about  the  front  of  the  Capitol  there  are 
other  effort*  of  sculpture,— imposing  in  their  size,  and  assum- 
ing, if  not  affecting,  much  in  the  attitudes  chosen.  Statuary  at 
Washington  nins  too  much  on  two  subjects,  which  are  repeated 
perhaps  almost  ad  nauseam ;  one  is  that  of  a  stiff,  steady-look- 
ing, health v,  but  ugly  individual,  with  a  square  jaw  and  big 
tiiefi  represent*  the  great  General;  he  does  not  prepos- 
sess the  beholder,  because-  he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  ill. 
natural.  And  the  other  represent*  a 'melancholy,  weak  figure 
without  any  hair,  but  often  covered  with  feathers,  and  is  in- 

led  to  typify  the  red  Indian.  The  red  Indian  is  generally 
supposed  to  bo  receiving  comfort;  but  it  U  maniftct  that  he 
never  enjoys  the  comfort  ministerial  to  him.     Tbnw  i*  a  gigan- 

Htatue  of  Washington,  by  Grconough,  out  in  tlio  grounds 
in  front  of  the  building.  The  figure  is  seated  and  holding  np 
one  of  its  arms  towards  the  city.  There  is  about  it  a  kind  or 
weighty  magnificence ;  but  it  is  stiff,  ungainly,  and  altogether 
without  life. 

Hut  the  front  of  the  original  building  is  certainly  grand. 
The  architect  who  designed  it  must  have  had  skill.  taste,  and 
nobility  of  conception;   but  even  this   was  spoilt,  or  rati 
wasted,  by  the  fact  that  the  front  is  made  to  look  upon  noth- 
ing, and  i  i  t  itrned  from  the  city.     It  is  as  though  the  J'tn;a<I«  of 

London  Post-office  had  been  made  to  face  the  Goldsmiths' 
Hall.  Tin-  Capitol  Stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  front  oc- 
•  a  much  higher  position  than  the  back;  consequently 
they  who  enter  it  from  the  back — and  everybody  does  so  enter 
it — arc  first  called  on  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  lower  floor  by 
a  S1  i  f  exterior  steps,  which  are  in  no  way  grand  or 

Imposing,  ami  then,  having  entered  by  a  mean  back-door,  are 
instantly  obliged  to  ascend  again  by  another  flight, — by  stairs 
sufficiently  appropriate  to  a  back  entrance,  but  altogether  un- 
fitted for  the  chief  approach  to  such  a  building.  It  may,  of 
on,  be  said  that  persons  who  arc  particular  in  such  matters 

uld  go  in  at  the  front  door  and  not  at  the  back;  but  one 

■ -t  lake  these  things -as  one  finds  them.    The  entrance  by 

which  the  Capitol  ia  approached  is  such  as  I  have  described. 

re  are  mean  little  brick  chimneys  at  the  left  Land  as  one 
walks  in,  attached  to  modern  bakeries  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  basement  for  the  use  of  the  soldier* ;  and  there 
is  on  the  other  hand  the  road  by  which  waggons  find  their  way 
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to  the  underground  region  with  fuel,  stationery,  and  other 
tan  'Iimiv.1  by  senators  and  representatives, — and  at  prcscni 
by  linkers  also. 

In  speaking  of  the  front  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  it  mi 
ally  designed  and  built.  Sinco  that  period  very  heavy  wings 
have  been  added  to  the  pile ;  wings  so  heavy  that  they  are  or 
■MBB  to  bo  much  larger  than  the  original  structure  itself.  This, 
to  my  thinking,  has  destroyed  tho  symmetry  of  the  whole.  The 
wings,  which  in  themselves  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty, 
are  joined  to  tho  centre  by  passages  so  narrow  that  from  exte- 
rior points  of  view  tho  light  can  bo  seen  through  them.  This 
robs  the  mass  of  all  oneness  of  all  i  hole,  and 

a  Mattered  straggling  appearance  where  there  should  bo  a  look 
of  nemsivenaa  and  Integrity.  The  dona  also  has  been  raised, 
a  doable  drum  having  been  given  to  it.  TliU  is  unfinished  end 
.  hi  iM  not  therefore  yet  be  judged;  hut  I  cannot  think  that 
the  increased  height  will  be  an  improvement.  This  agar 
my  eyes,  appears  to  be  struggling  rather  than  massive.  At  a 
distance  it  commands  attention,  and  to  one  journeying 
the  desert  places  of  the  city  gives  that  idea  of  Palmyra  which 
1  have  before  mentioned. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  bad 
pleasure  in  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  through  the 
grounds  which  lie  before  tho  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
apnea  fix  the  view  is  ample,  and  the  thing  to  be  seen  has  poiota 
which  are  very  grand.  If  tho  Capitol  wero  finished  and  all 
Washington  were  built  around  it,  no  man  would  say  that  the 
house  in  which  Congress  sat  disgraced  tho  city. 

( '.•  >mg  west,  but  not  due  west,  from  the  Capitol)  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  stretches  in  a  right,  line  to  the  Treasury  Chambers. 
The  distance  is  beyond  a  mile,  and  men  gay,  scornfully,  that  tho 
two  buildings  havo  been  put  so  far  apart  in  order  to  Mt> 
Secretaries  who  sit  in  the  bureaux  from  a  too  rapid  influx  of 
members  of  Congress.  This  statement  I  by  no  means  indorse; 
it  >s  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  both  senators  and  reprtcentat 
ire  very  diligent  in  their  calls  upon  gentlemen  high  in  of- 
lice.  I  have  been  present  on  some  such  occasions,  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  thai  questions  of  patronage  bar*  Ik-vii 

i  "int.      This  reach  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the  qui 
for  the  best  shops  of  Washington, — that  is  to  say,  the  frequent- 
ed side  of  it  is  so, —  that  side  which  is  on  your  right  at  you 
leave  the  <  'apitol.    Of  the  other  side  the  world  knows  noUtuo 
And  very  bad  shops  they  are.     i  doubt  whether  there  be 
town  in  the  world  at  all  equal  in  importance  to  Washin 
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which  i.i  in  such  respects  so  ill  provided.  The  shops  are  bad 
and  dear.  In  saying  this  I  am  guided  by  the  opinions  of  all 
i  I  heard  speak  on  the  subject.  The  Hum  thing  wan  told 
me  of  the  hotels.  Hearing  that  the  city  wis  very  full  at  the 
time  of  my  visit — full  to  overflowing — f  had  obtained  prorata 
oiiis  through  a  friend  before  I  went  there.  Bad  I  001  don* 
,  I  might  have  lain  in  the  streets,  or  have  made  ooe  with 
three  or  fonr  others  in  a  small  room  at  some  third-rate  inn. 
There  had  never  been  so  great  a  throng  in  the  town.  I  am 
bound  to  sav  that  my  friend  did  well  for  me.  I  found  myself 
put  up  at  the  hou  Wortnley,  a  coloured  man,  in  I 

.Street,  to  whoso  attention  I  can  recommend  any  Englishman 
who  may  chance  to  want  quarters  in  Washington.  lie  has  an 
hotel  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  private  lodging-hou 

:!kt  in  which  I  found  myself  located.  From  what  I  heard 
of  the  hotel*  I  conceived  myself  to  be  greatly  in  luck.  Wil- 
tard's  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  the  everlasting  crowd  and  throng 
id-,  the  halls  and  passages  of  the  house  were  al- 
ways full,  certainly  did  not  seem  to  promise  either  privacy  or 
comfort.  But  then  there  are  places  in  which  privacy  and  com- 
fori  arc  not  expected, — are  hardly  oven  desired, — and  Wash- 
ington is  one  ot  them. 

The  Post-office  and  the  Patent-office  lie  a  little  away  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenne  in  F  Street,  and  are  opposite  to  each  oth- 
er. The  Post-office  is  certainly  a  very  graceful  building.  It  is 
square,  and  hardly  can  be  said  to  have  any  settled  front  or  any 
grand  entrance.  It  is  not  approached  by  steps,  bat  stands  Hush 
on  tho  ground,  alike  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  It  is  nrnami  tit- 
ed  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  but  is  not  over  ornamented.  It  is 
certainly  a  structure  creditable  to  any  citv.     The  in  mnd 

all  unfinished,  and  it  is  approached  through  seas  of  mud 
is  of  despond,  which  bavobcen  oontnved^M  1  tnusr* 
inc,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  crowd  of  callers,  and  tighten  in 
this  way  the  overtasked  officials  within.  That  side  by  which 
tin*  public  in  general  were  supposed  to  approach  was, during 
my  sojourn,  always  guarded  by  vast  mountains  of  flour-barrels. 
Looking  up  at  tho  windows  of  tho  building  I  perceived  also 
that  barrels  were  piled  within,  and  then  I  knew  that  the  Post- 
office  had  become  a  provision  dep6t  for  tho  army.  The  official 
arrangements  here  for  tho  public  were  so  bad,  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely barbarous.  I  feel  some  remorse  in  laying  this,  for  I  mat 
it"  treated  with  tho  utmost  courtesy  by  gentlemen  holding 
high  positions  in  the  office,— to  which  1  wits  specially  attracted 
by  my  own  connection  with  the  Post-office  in  England.     But  I 
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do  not  think  that  such  courtesy  should  hinder  roe  from  1 
a  hat  I  saw  that  was  bad,— toeing  that  it  v 
from  idling  what  I  nw  that  was  good.     In  Washington  tbci 
is  bat  one  Post-office.     There  arc  no  iron  pillars  or  * 

ISO,  a*  are  to  be  found  in  other  towns  of  the  Union ;— ou 

liary  offices  at  which  stamps  can  be  bought  and 
The  distances  of  the  city  are  very  great,  the  nor 
of  transit  through  the  city  very  limited,  the  dirt  of  1 1 1 .  - 
way*,  unrivalled  in  depth  and  tenacity;  and  yet  there 
one  Post-office.  Nor  is  there  any  established  syst 
letter  carriers.  To  those  who  desire  it,  letters  are  brought 
out  and  delivered  by  carriers  who  charge  a  separate  por- 
terage for  that  service;  but  the  rule  is  that  letters  shall  he 
delivered  from  the  window.  For  strangers  this  is  of  course  a 
necessity  of  their  position ;  and  I  found  that  when  once  1  had 
left  instructions  that  my  letters  should  be  delivered,  those  in- 

iOM  were  car.  fully  followed.     Indeed  nothing  eooli 
OWd  ili"  civility  of  the  officials  within; — hut  10  els©  nothing 
can  exceed  the  barbarity  of  the  arrangements  without.    Tim 
purchase  of  stamps  I  found  to  be  Utterly  impracticable.     The 
were  sold  at  a  window  in  a  eon  lien  newspapers  sr 

also  delivered,  to  which  there  was  no  regular  ingress,  and  fro 
which  there  was  no  egress.  It  would  generally  be  deeply  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  noddy  soldiers,  bo  .  sold  wail  there 
patiently  till  time  should  enable  them  to  approach  the  window. 
The  delivery  of  letters  was  almost  more  tedious,  though  ir 
that  there  was  a  method.  The  aspirants  stood  in  a  long  line 
en  cue.,  as  we  are  told  by  Carlyle  that  the  bread-seekers  usi 
to  approach  the  bakers'  shops  at  Paris  during  the  Kevolutk 
This  "cue"  would  sunn-times  project  out  into  the  street.  The 
work  inside  was  done  very  slowly.  The  clerk  had  no  facility, 
by  use  of  a  desk  or  otherwise,  for  running  through  the  1 

the  Initials  denominated,  bat  tamed  letter  by  letter 
through  his  bin(L  To  ono  questioner  out  of  ten  would  a  lett 
be  given.  It  no  doubt  may-  be  sBid  in  excuse  for  this  that  tl 
presence  of  the  army  round'  Washington  caused  at  that  period 
special  inconvenience ;  and  that  pica  should  of  course  be  taken, 

'   not  that  n  very  trilling  alteration  in  the  manage > 
within  would  bare  remedied  all  the  inconvenience.    As  a  build- 
ing the  Washington  Post-office  is  very  good ;  as  the  centre  of 

i  complicated  and  difficult  department,  I  believe  it  to  be 
well  managed :  but  as  regards  the  special  accommodation  given 
by  it  to  the  city  in  which  it  stands,  much  cannot,  I  think,  be 
said  in  its  favour. 


Opposite  to  that  which  it,  I  presume,  the  buck  of  the 
.  stands  tin-  Patent-office.    This,  also  is  a  grand  buil 
with  a  tine  portico  of  Doric  pillars  at  each  <  I'  its  three  : 
These  are  approached  by  flight*  of  Kept,  mora  gratifying  to 
in  to  the  legs.    The  whole  structure  is  massive  mid 
grand,  and,  if  the  streets  round  it  were  Bniahed,  would  bo 
iug.    The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  nation  has,  however, 
much  toward  marring  trio  appearance  of  tilt  buHdio 
iug  it  with  windows  altogether  uusuited  to  it,  both  in 
ii umber  and  size.     The  walls,  even  under  the  porticoes,  have 
been  so  pierced,  in  order  that  the  whole  space  might  bi 
wed  without  loss  of  light ;  and  tho  effect  is  very  mean.     The 
windows  arc  small  and  without  ornament, — something  like  a 
London  window  of  the  time  of  George  III.   Tho  effect  produced 
doom  such  at  ibe  back  of  a  noble  Doric  porch,  looking 
down  among  the  pillars,  may  bo  imagined. 

In  the  interior  of  this  building  tho  Minister  of  tho  Interior 
hold*  his  court,  and  of  course  also  the  Commissioners  of  Patents. 
.  in  accordance  with  the  name  of  the  building,  a  DUMMM 
of  model*  of  all  patents  taken  out.  I  wandered  through  it, 
(razing  with  listless  eye,  now  upon  this,  and  now  upon  that; 
bat  to  me,  in  my  ignorance,  it  was  no  better  than  a  large  toy- 
sbop.  When  I  saw  an  ancient  dusty  white  hat,  with  some  pe- 
culiar appendage  to  it  which  was  unintelligible,  it  was  no  more 
to  me  than  any  other  old  white  hat.  But  had  I  been  a  man  of 
science,  what  a  tale  it  might  have  told!  Wandering  about 
through  tho  Patent-office  I  also  found  a  hospital  for  eol.li.r-. 
A  British  officer  was  with  mo  who  pronounced  it  to  be,  in  its 
kind,  very  good.  At  any  rate  it  was  sweet,  airy,  and  large. 
In  these  days  tho  soldiers  had  got  hold  of  everything. 

The  Trcasnrv  Chambers  is  as  yet  an  unfinished  building. 
Tho  front  to  tho  south  has  been  completed;  but  that  to  tho 
lias  not  been  built  Hero  at  tho  north  stands  as  yet  tho 
i .Id  Secretary  of  State's  office.  This  is  to  come  down,  and  tho 
Secretary  of  Stale  is  to  bo  located  in  tho  now  building,  which 
will  bo  added  to  tho  Treasury.  Tin*  edifice  will  probably 
strangers  more  forcibly  than  any  other  in  tho  town,  both  from 
iU  position  and  from  its  own  character.  It  stands  with  its  side 
la  Avenue,  bat  lbs  avenue  here  has  turned  round, 
and  runs  duo  north  and  south,  having  taken  a  twist,  so  as  to 
make  way  for  the  Treasury  and  for  the  President's  house, 
through  both  of  which  it  must  run  had  it  been  carried  straight 
on  throughout.  Tltese  poblio  offices  stand  with  their  side  to 
Uie  street,  and  tho  whole  length  ia  ornamented  witli  an  exterior 
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row  of  Ionic  column*  raised  high  above  the  footway. 
perbtpt  lh<    ]'H   lust  thing  in  the  city,  and  when  the  fr 
the  north  has  been  completed,  the  effect  will  bo  still  better. 
The  granite  monoliths  which  have  been  used,  and  which  are  to 
be  used,  in  this  building  aro  very  massive.    As  one  enters  by 
the  steps  to  the  south  there  aro  two  flat  stones,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ascent,  the  surface  of  each  of  which  i*  about  8 
by  18.    The  columns  arc,  I  think,  nil  monoliths.    Of  those  which 
are  still  to  bo  erected,  and  which  now  lie  about  in  tin;  neigh- 
Ik m ii  ,  I  measured  out;  or  two — one  which  was  • 

the  in  i_-1i  i  found  to  be  32  feet  long  by  5  feet  broad,  an 
These  granite  blocks  have  been  brought  to  Washington  fror 
the  State  of  .Maine.  The  finished  front  of  this  building,  lookin 
down  to  the  Potomac,  is  very  good;  but  to  my  oy<  -  this  also 
has  been  much  injured  by  the  rows  of  windows  which  look  out 
from  the  building  into  the  spaco  of  the  portico. 
The  President's  house— or  the  White  House  as  it  is  now 
i  all  the  world  over — is  a  handsome  mansion  fitted  for  the 
Ohief  officer  of  a  great  Republic,  am!  noi  hing  more.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  wc  have  private  houses  in  London  coi 
larger.  It  is  neat  ami  pretty,  and  with  all  it*  immediate  out- 
r.i.le  belraginga  calls  down  no  adverse  criticism.  It  faces  on 
to  a  small  gardon,  which  looms  to  be  always  accessible  to  the 
public,  and  opens  out  upon  that  everlasting  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
inn',  which  has  now  made  another  turn.  Here  in  front  of  the 
White  House  is  President^  Square,  as  it  is  generally  called. 
The  technical  name  is,  I  believe,  La  Payette  Square.  The  fa 
round  it  are  few  in  number, — not  exceeding  three  or  four  on 
each  side,  but  they  arc  among  the  best  in  Washington,  a1.; 
whole  pUcc  is  neat  and  well  kept.  President's  Square  is  cc: 
tainly  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city.  The  garden  of  the 
square  is  always  open,  and  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from  any 
public  ill-usage;  by  which  circiini*lanee  I  am  again  led  to  sug- 
gest that  the  gardens  of  our  London  squares  might  be  thrown 
open  in  the  same  way.  In  the  centre  of  this  ooo  at  Washii 
tmi,  immediately  facing  the  President's  house,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson.  It  is  very  bad;  but  that  it  is  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  might  be  is  prove!  by  another  equestrian 
statue, — of  General  Washington, — erected  in  the  centre  of  ■ 
Knall  garden-plat  at  the  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  near  the 
bridge  leading  to  Georgetown.  Of  all  the  statues  on  horso- 
link  which  I  ever  saw,  either  in  marble  or  bronze,  this  is  by 
far  the  worst  and  most  ridiculous.  Tin-  hone  is  most  absurd, 
but  the  man  sitting  on  the  horse  is  manifestly  drunk.    I  ikouM 
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think  the  lime  must  como  when  this  figure  at  any  rate  will  be 
removed. 

I  did  not  go  inside  the  President's  house,  not  having  hud 
-hington  nn  opportunity  of  paying  my  personal  in- 
spects to  Mr.  Lincoln.     I  had  been  told  that  this  was  to  be  done 
without  trouble,  but  when  I  inquired  on  the  subject  I  found  that 
this  was  not  exactly  :  i  there  are  times  when 

anybody  may  walk  into  the  President's  boutfl  without  U  intro- 
duction; but  that,  I  take  it,  is  not  considered  to  be  the  proper 
way  of  doing  the  work.  I  found  that  something  like  ;i  favour 
would  bo  incurred, or  that  some  disagreeable  trouble  would  bo 
I  made  a  request  to  be  presented,— ami  therefore  I  left 
Waxhini^uri  without  seeing  the  great  man. 

The  President's  house  is  nice  to  look  at,  but  it  [s  built  CO 
marshy  ground,  not  much  above  tlio  level  of  the  Potomac,  and 
unhealthy.  I  was  told  that  all  who  live  there  bn  QtO« 
nubjeot  to  fever  and  ague,  and  that  few  who  now  Bve  i! 
have  escaped  it  altogether.  This  comes  of  choosing  the  aite  of 
a  new  city,  and  decreeing  that  it  shall  bo  built  on  this  or  on  that 

Sot.    Largo  cities,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  do  not  collect 
emxclves  in  unhealthy  places.     Men  desert  such  localities, — 
or  at  least  do  not  congregate  at  them  whan  their  character  is 
once  known.    But  the  poor  Presidcut  cannot  desert  the  Whito 
House.     Ho  must  make,  (he  most  of  the  residence  which  the 
n  has  prepared  for  him. 
Of  the  other  considerable  public  building  of  Washington, 
led  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1  have  said  that  its  style  was 
ai  1  Gothic ;  by  this,  I  mean  that  its  main  attributes  are 
Gttt  hie,  but  that  liberties  have  been  taken  with  it,  which,  wheth- 
er t1  injure  its  beaut v  or  no,  certainly  are  subversive  of 
architectural  purity.     It  is  built  of  red  stone,  and  is  not  ugly 
in  itself.    There  is  a  very  nice  Norman  porch  to  it,  and  little 
bits  of  Ix>mbard  Gothic  have  been  well  copied  from  Cologne. 
Hut  windows  have  been  fitted  in  with  stilted  arches,  of  which 
the  stilts  seem  to  crack  and  bend,  so  narrow  are  they  and  so 
h.    And  then  the  towers  with  high  pinnacled  roofi*  aro  a 
mistake, — unless  indeed  they  be  needed  to  giyo  to  the  whole 
structure  that  name  of  Romanesque  which  it  has  assumed. 
The  building  is  used  for  museums  and  lectures,  and  was  given 
to  tne  city  by  one  Jamee  Bmltbeon,  an  Englishman.    I  cannot 
say  that  tm  city  of  Washington  seetoi  to  be  grateful,  for  all  to 
whom  I  epokc  on  the  subject  hinted  that  the  Institution  was  a 
failure.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  nobody  in  Washington  is 
ud  of  Washington,  or  of  anything  in  it.    If  the  Smithsonian 
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Institution  were  .it  New  York  or  at  Boston, one  would  have  a 
different  story  to  tell. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  raise  at  Washington  a 
vast  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Wellington, — the  first  in  wn 
and  first  in  peace,  as  the  country  is  proud  to  rail  him.     '11 
obelisk  is  a  fair  tyj>e  of  the  city.     It  is  unfinished, — ni 
of  it  having  a-  yet  been  erected, — and  in  all  human  in 
.ill  remain  so.    If  finished  it  would  b 
of  ft*  kind  standing  on  the  face  of  the  globe, — am 
ill.  v,li:u  would  it  be  even  then  as  compared  with  <• 
the  great,  pyramid-  t    Modern  attempts  cannot  boar  come, 
son  with  tfcose  of  the  old  world  in  simple  vastness.     Bat 
lie  'ii  of  simple  vastnoss,  the  modern  world  aims  to  achieve  eith«; 
b  in! y  en-  utility.    By  the  WiL-liii  nt,ifeom| 

neither  would  be  m  moved.    An  obelisk  with  the  proportions 
of  a  neeilh:  ni.iv  be  very  graceful;  bat  an  obelisk  wnid 
quirai  an  expanse  offlat-roofed,  uprawling  buildings  for  its  base, 
and  of  which  the  shaft  shall  be  an  big  M  a  cathedral  :• 
not  bo  graceful.     At  present  some  third  portion  of  the  shaft 
has  been  built,  and  there  it  stands.    No  one  has  a  word  I 
for  it.     No  one  thinks  that  money  will   ever  again  \xs  sub- 
Miibcl  for  its  completion.     I  saw  somewhere  a  box  of  plate- 
glass  kept  for  contributions  for  this  purpose,  and  lookii 
perceived  that  two  half-dollar  pieces  had  be.  —bat 

both  of  them  were  bad.     I  was  told  also  that  the  abaolu 
foundation  of  the  edifice  is  bad; — that  the  ground,  which 
near  the  river  and  swampy,  would  not  bear  the  weight  hit 
ed  to  bo  imposed  on  it. 

A  snd  and  saddening  spot  was  that  marsh,  as  I  wandc 
down  on  it  all  alone  one  Sunday  afternoon.  The  ground  was 
:,  and  I  could  walk  dry-shod,  but  there  was  not  »  blade 
of  grass.  Around  nie  on  all  sides  were  cattle  in  great  num- 
bers— steers  and  big  oxen — lowing  in  their  hunger  for  a  meal. 
They  were  beef  for  the  army,  and  never  again  I  suppose  v. 
it  be  allowed  to  them  to  (ill  their  big  maws  ami  chew  thei 
tient  cud.  There,  on  the  brown,  ugly,  undruined  field,  v.  it  I; 
easy  sight  of  the  President^  house,  stood  the  useless,  slmpcl< 
graceless  pile  of  stones.  It  was  as  though  I  were  looking  on 
toe  genius  of  the  city.  It  was  va*t,  pretentious,  bold,  boa 
with  a  loud  voice,  already  taller  bv  many  heads  than  other  ob- 
elisks, but  nevertheless  still  in  iis  infancy, — ugly,  unpromising, 
and  t':ilso.  The  founder  of  the  monument  had  Said.  Here 
be  the  obelisk  of  the  world  !  and  the  founder  of  the  city  had 
thought  of  his  child  somewhat  in  the  came  strain.     It  is 
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possiblo  that  both  rity  and  monument  shall  bo  completed  ;  but 
at  the  present  moment  nobody  scorns  to  believe  in  too  one  or 
in  the  other.  For  myself  I  have  much  faith  in  the  American 
character,  but  I  cannot  believe  either  in  Washington  city  or  in 
the  Washington  monument.  The  boast  made  dm  been  too 
ind  the  fulfilment  yet  accomplished  has  been  too  ME 
Hare  I  as  yet  said  that  Washington  was  dirty  in  that  win- 
ter of  1861-1862?  Or,  I  should  rather  ask,  have  I  made  it 
understood  that  in  walking  about  Washington  one  traded  H 
deep  in  mud  as  one  does  in  floundering  through  an  ordinary 
ploughed  field  in  November  ?  There  wero  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  which  would  have  been  considered  heavy  ground 
by  mom.  bunting-men,  and  through  some  of  the  remoter  streets 
none  but  light  weights  coold  have  lived  long.  This  was  the 
state  of  tin:  town  when  I  left  it  in  the  middle  of  January.  On 
my  arrival  in  the  middle  of  Dooetobor,  everything  was  in  a 
dottd  of  dust.  One  walked  through  an  atmosphere  of  floating 
mud;  for  the  dirt  was  ponderous  and  thick,  and  very  palpable 
in  its  atoms.  Then  came  a  severe  frost  and  a  little  snow- ;  and 
if  one  did  not  fall  while  walking,  it,  was  very  welt  After  that 
•ho  had  the  thaw;  and  Washington  assumed  its  normal  win- 
ter  condition.  I  must  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  tine, 
the  atmosphere  was  to  me  exhilarating;  but  I  was  hardly  ont 
of  the  doctor's  hands  whilo  I  was  there,  and  he  did  not  support 
my  theory  as  to  tho  goodness  of  the  air.  "  It  is  poisoned  by 
the  soldiers,"  he  said,  "and  everybody  is  ill."  ]5ut  then  my 
:;  perhaps  a  little  tinged  with  southern  prOClivHi 
On  man  sido  of  the  Potomac  stands  a  country- 

called  Arlington  Heights,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view 
upon  the  city.     Arlington  Heights  is  a  beautiful  spot, — 
:    ill  the  attractions  of  a  fine  park  in  our  country.     It  is 
1  «ith  grand  limber.    The  ground  is  varied  and  broken, 
:uid  the  private  roads  about  sween  here  into  a  dell  and  then  up 
a  brae-aidc,  as  roads  should  do  in  such  a  domain.     Below  it 
was  the  Potomac,  and  immediately  on  the  other  side  stands 
the  city  of  Washington.     Any  city  seen  thus  is  graceful;  and 
m  of  the  big  buildings  when  tho  sun  gleams  on 
them,  showing  the  distant  rows  of  columns,  seem  to  tell 

of  great  endeavour  and  of  achieved  success.    It  is  the 

place  from  whence  Washington  should  be  seen  by  those  who 

ii  to  think  well  of  the  present  city  and  of  itsfuturo  prosper- 

Hut  is  it  not  the  case  that  every  city  is  beautiful  from  • 

distance? 

The  house  at  Arlington  Heights  is  picturesque,  but  neither 
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at*,  will  not  belittle  him.    I  think  1 
ity  naccManr  for  a  rare 
preaenrobm  from  the 
•elation,  and  that  he  bad  the  good', 
nattrrn  by  men  who  bad  studied  t>* 
of  free  government,    lie  » 
rioda  that  might  well 
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largo  nor  pood.  It  has  before  it  a  high  Greek  colonnad 
which  MOM  10  be  almost  bigger  than  the  Iwuso  itself.  Ha 
moll  been  built  in  a  citj, — and  many  such  a  portico  does  stand 

ties  through  the  States,— it  would  be  neither  pi 
nor  graceful;  but  hero  it  is  sdnouuded  by  timber,  and  as  th 
cohnmH  are  seen  through  the  tree*,  Uicy  a  e  ratie 

than  offend  it.     The  place  did  belong,  and  an  I  think  doe*  sti 
i>.  lung,  to  the  family  of  the  Lees,—  if  not  already  confiscate 
General  Lee,  who  is  or  would  be  the  pn  Mn|  owner,  bears  hi 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Confedcndists,  and  knows  well 

tenure  he  hold*,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  his  family  pr. 
The  family  wen-  (Honda  of  General  Washington,  whose  seat, 
Ifoont  Vernon,  stands  about  twelve  miles  lower  down  the 
river ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  Washington  often  stood,  looking  en 

iie  he  had  chosen.     If  his  spirit  could  stand  tin  i 
and  look  around  upon  the  masses  of  soldiers  by  which  hi 
Ital  i-    urrounded,  how  would  it  address  the  city  of  his  h 

i  be  saw  that  every  foot  of  the  neighbouring  6oil  was  d 
•crated  by  ■  ramp,  or  torn  into  loathsome  furrows  of  mud 
.  :m:ion  and  army  waggons,— that  agriculture  was  g' 
that  every  oflbrtboti)  of  North  and  South  was  concent  i 
the  ut  ol'kil!::  i  he  saw  that  this  wan  done  on  tl 

spot  chosen  by lunself  fur  the  centre  t  <  -  in  |  >1 1-  of  an  everlasting 
union,  what  would  he  then  say  as  to  that  boast  made  on  h» 
behalf  by  his  countrymen  that  he  was  first  in  war  and  first  in 
peace?  Washington  was  a  great  man,  ami  I  believe  a  go  " 
man.    I,  at  any  rate,  will  not  belittle  him.    I  think  that  ho  h 

bmnaM  and  audacity  necessary  for  a  revolutionary  leader, 
that  he  had  bonatty  10  preserve  him  from  tho  tcntptati 
ambition  and  ostentation,  and  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
guide I  in  civil  matters  by  nun  who  had  studied  the  laws 
social  life  and  the  theories  of  free  government,    lie  was_ 

•Oft  propositi;  and  in  periods  that  might  well  hn\  i 
mayed  a  smaller  man,  he  feared  neither  the  throne  to  whieh  he 
opposed  himself,  nor  the  changing  voicos  of  the  fellow-ci 

DOSa  welfare  he  had  fought.  But  sixty  or  seventy  _ 
will  not  suffice  to  give  to  a  man  (he  lame  of  having  been  first 
among  nil  men.  Washington  did  much,  nod  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  that  his  work  will  perish.  But  I  have  always  found  it 
difficult, — I  may  nay  impossible, — to  sound  his  praises  in  his 
own  land.  Let  us  suppose  that  ft  COmtCOOl  Frenchman  ven« 
tures  an  opinion  among  Englishmen  that  Wellington  was  a 
great  general,  would  I:  posed  to  go  on  with  his  eulo- 

giuin  when  encountered  on  two  or  three  sides  at  once  with 
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such  ob*crvations  as  the  following: — "I  should  rather  oaten* 
o  was;  about  tin-  first  that  ever  did  live  or  ever  wiD  live. 
Why,  lie  whipped  your  Napoleon  ever!  Iiencvcr  he  met 

him.  Ilo  whipped  everybody  out  of  the  field.  There  warn't 
anybody  over  lived  was  able  to  stand  nigh  him,  sad  there 
won't  come  any  like  him  again.  Sir,  I  guess  our  Wellington 
never  had  his  likes  on  your  side  of  the  water.  Such  men  can't 
grow  in  a  down-trodden  conntry  of  slaves  aud  paupers."  Un- 
der Mich  circumstances  the  Frenchman  would  probably  be  shut 
up.  And  when  I  strove  to  speak  of  Washington  1  generally 
found  myself  shut  np  also. 

Arlington  Heights,  when  I  was  at  Washington,  was  the  head- 
quarter* of  General  M'Dowcll,  the  Gcnoral  to  whom  is  attrib- 
uted— I  believe-  most  wrongfully — the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Hun.  The  whole  place  was  then  one  camp.  The  truer 
had  disappeared.  The  gardens  were  trodden  into  mud.  The 
roads  had  been  eat  to  pieces,  and  new  tracks  made  everywhere 
through  the  grounds.  But  tho  timber  still  remained."  Some 
no  doubt  had  fallen,  but  enough  stood  for  the  ample  Bttaa 
ation  of  tho  place.  I  saw  placards  up,  prohibiting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  been 
rrod.  Very  little  in  this  way  has  been  spared  in  tho  country 
around. 

Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  own  residence,  stands  close 
over  the  Potomac,  abovo  six  miles  below  Alexandria.     It  will 
tood  that  the  capital  is  ou  the  eastern,  or  Maryhmd 
■   river,  and  that  Arlington  Heights,  Alexandria,  and 
nt  Vernon  are  in  Virginia.   The  river  Potomac  divided  the 
two  old  colonies,  or  States  as  they  afterward  became ;  but  when 
VKaahlngtoti  was  lo  be  built,  a  territory,  said   to  bo   ten    mil-  I 
square,  was  cut  out  of  the  two  States  and  was  culled  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia.    The  greater  portion  of  this  .11  in<i    ma 
taken  from  Maryland,  and  on  lliat  the  city  was  built.     It  OOBI 
prised  the  pleasant  town  of  Georgetown,  which  is  now  a  suburb 
— and  tho  only  suburb— of  Washington.     The  portion  of  the 
district  on  tho  Virginian  side  included  Arlington  Heights,  and 
so  far  down  the  river  as  to  take  in  the  Virginian  city  of 
Alexandria.     This  was  the  extrcmo  western  point  of  the  dis- 
trict; but  since  that  arrangement  was  made,  the  Slate  of  Vir- 
petitioned  to  have  their  portion  of  Columbia  back  again, 
aad  toil  petition  was  granted.    Now  it  is  fell  1 1  >:it  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  should  belong  to  llic  city,  and  the  Gov- 
•  •ninic'Tit  is  anxious  t<>  gi  I  back  tin-  Virginian  section    The  dtp 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  aw  freed  from  all  State  allegiance. 
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and  are  under  the  Immediate  rule  of  the  United  StateB  Gove 

<>f  course  its  own  municipality;  but  the  i' 
mnU  have  no  political  power,  as  power  is  counted  in  the  St 
They  vote  for  no  political  officer,  not  even  for  tho  President 
ami  return  no  member  to  Congress,  cither  as  a  senator  or 
a  representative.    Mount  Vernon  was  never  within  tho  distric 
of  Columbia. 

V.  hen  I  first  made  inquiry  on  the  subject  I  was  told  thi 
M  nut  Vernon  at  that  time  was  not  to  be  reached; — I 
though  it  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  neither  was  it  id 
the  hands  of  Northerners,  and  that  therefore  strangers  could 
not  bo  (bora;  bat  thi*,  though  it  was  told  to  inc  and  othe 
by  those  v,  ho  should  have  known  the  facts,  was  n 
case.  I  had  gone  down  the  river  with  a  party  of  ladies,  | 
wo  were  opposite  to  Mount  Vernon ;  but  on  that  oc« 
wo  wen  assured  we  could  not  land.  The  rebels,  we  were  told 
y.ipiiM  certainly  ww  the  ladies,  and  cany  them  offiato 
sin.  On  hearing  which  tho  ladies  wore  of  course  doubly  anj 
ions  to  bo  landed.  Hut  our  stern  commander,  for  we  were  on 
a  Government  boat,  would  not  listen  to  their  prayers,  but 
Had  «*  instead  on  board  the  'IVnsacoln,'  l'-war  whic 

was  now  lying  in  the  river,  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  ready  nls. 
to  nin  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel  batteries  which  lined  the  Vir 

§iuian  shore  of  the  river  for  many  miles  down  below  .Ah: 
ria  and  Mount  Vernon.     A  sloop-of-war  in  these  days  m« 
rj  ft  111:111-1  if-war,  the  guns  of  which  are  so  big  that  they  1 
•tandiin  one  dock,  whereas  a  frigate  would  have  them  on  ts 
decks,  and  .1  line-of-battle  ship  on  three.    Of  line-of-battle  1 
there  will.  I  suppose,  soon  be  none,  as  tho  '  Warrior'  is  only  i 
frigate.     We  went  over  the '  Pcnsacola,'  and  I  must  as 
was  very  nice,  pretty,  and  clean.     I  have  always  found 
ican  sailors  on  their  men-of-war  to  be  clean  and  niee-lookini 
— as  much  so  I  should  say  as  our  own ;  but  nothing  can 
dirtier,  more  untidy,  or  apparently  more  ill-prescrvcd  than  all 
the  appurtenances  of  their  soldiers. 

We  landed  also  on  this  occasion  at  Alexandria,  and  saw  : 
melancholy  and  miserable  a  town  ns  the  mind  of  roan  can  cc 
ccivc.  Its  ordinary  male  population,  counting  by  tho  vot 
is  1500,  ami  of  these  TOO  wire  in  the  southern  army.  The 
place  had  been  made  a  hospital  for  northern  soldiers,  and  no 
doubt  the  site  for  that  purpose  had  been  well  chosen.  But  let 
any  woman  imagine  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  her  life 
While  living  in  a  town  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  enemies  against 
whom  her  absent  husband  was  then  fighting!     Her  own 
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would  be  away  ill. — wounded,  dying,  for  what  she  knew,  with- 
nut  the  comfort  of  any  hospital  attendance',  without  i>l>j 
with  no  one  to  comfort  him ;  but  those  site  hated,  with  u  hatred 
much  keeuer  than  his,  were  close  to  her  hand,  using  some 
friend's  house  that  had  been  forcibly  taken,  crawling  out  into 
sun  under  her  eyes,  taking  the  bread  from  her  mouth! 
life  in  Alexandria  nt  this  time  must  havo  been  sad  encash, 
The  people  were  all  secessionists,  hut  tho  town  was  held  by 
the  northern  party.  Through  the  lines  into  Virginia,  lhe'\ 
could  not  go  at  all.  Up  to  Washington  they  could  not  go  with- 
out a  military  pass,  not  to  be  obtained  without  somo  cause 

en.  All  trade  was  at  an  end.  In  no  town  at  that  time  was 
trade  very  fioarMnng;  hut  her*  it  WM  killed  altogether, — ex- 
cept that  nlwolutcly  necessary  trade  of  bread.  Who  waul  1  huy 
■  ts  or  coats,  or  want  new  saddles,  or  waste  money  00  hooks, 
in  such  days  as  these,  in  such  a  town  as  Alexandria  r  And  t  hen 
out  of  1500  men,  one-half  bad  gone  to  fight  the  southern  bat- 
ties!  Among  the  women  of  Alexandria  secession  would  have 
found  hut  few  opponents. 

It  was  here  that  a  hot-brained  young  man,  named  Ellsworth, 
was  killed  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion.  lie  \\  aa  a  colonel  Is 
the  northern  volunteer  army,  and  on  entering  Alexandria  found 
a  secession  Sag  flying  at  the  chief  hotel.  Instead  of 
up  a  corporal's  guard  to  remove  it,  be  rushed  op  and  palled  it 
down  with  his  own  hand.  As  he  descended,  the  landlord  shot 
him  dead,  and  one  of  his  soldiers  shot,  the  landlord  dead.  It 
was  a  pity  that  so  brave  a  lad,  who  had  risen  so  high)  should 
fall  so  vainly;  hut  they  have  made  a  hero  of  him  in  America; 
— 1,  ihed  his  name  on  marble  monuments,  and  counted 

him  up   among  their  groat  men.      In   all  this   their  mistake 

y  great.  It  is  bad  for  a  country  to  have  no  names  worthy 
of  monumental  brass;  but  it  is  worse  for  a  country  to  havo 
monumental  brasses  covered  with  names  which  have  nevi  t  been 
made  worthy  of  such  honour.  Ellsworth  had  shown  himself 
to  bo  brave  and  foolish*  Lot  bis  folly  be  pardoned  on  the  score 
ofhis  courage,  and  there,I  think, should  have  been  u  end  of  it. 
1  found  afterwards  that  Mount  Vernon  was  accessible,  and  I 
rodo  thither  with  Bomc  oflicers  from  the  (tan?  of  General  llcint- 
xelman,  whoso  outside  pickets  were  stationed  beyond  the  old 
place.  I  certainly  should  not  have  been  well  pleased  had  I 
been  forced  to  leave  the  country  without  seeing  the  home  in 

oh  \\  sshington  bad  lived  and  died.  Till  lately  this  place 
was  owned  ana  inhabited  by  one  of  tho  family,  a  Washington, 
descended  from  a  brother  of  the  General's ;  bat  it  baa  now  be- 
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como  the  property  of  the  country,  tinder  tlie  auspices  o 
Everett,  by  whose  exertion*  was  raised  the  money  with 
it  was  purchased.    It  is  a  long  honse,  of  two  stories,  built,  1 
think,  chiefly  of  wood,  with  a  verandah,  or  rather  long  p 
attached  to  the  front,  which  looks  upon  tho  river.    There  are 
two  wings,  or  sets  of  outhouses,  containing  tho  kitchen  and 
servants'  rooms,  which  wore  joined  by  open  wooden  verandahs 
to  the  main  building;  but  one  of  these  verandahs  has  gone,uu- 

iluence  of  years.     By  these  a  semicircular  sw 
formed  before  the  front  door,  which  opens  away  from  tho  riv- 
er, and  towards  the  old  prim  garden*,  in  which,  wc  were  told, 
General  Washington  used  to  take  much  delight.    There  is  notic- 
ing very  special  about  the  house.     Indeed,  as  a  house,  it  would 
now  bo"  found  comfortless  and  inconvenient.     Bat  tho  ground 
falls  well  down  to  the  river,  and  the  timber,  if  not  fine,  is  plen- 
tiful and  pieturesmic.     The  chief  interest  of  the  place,  however, 
is  in  tho  tOBlb  <>f  Washington  and  his  wife.     It  must  be 
■toed  i  hi!  ii  was  a  common  nractice  throughout  the  81 
make  a  family  lmrying-ground  in  any  secluded  sjx>t  on  the 
ily  property.    I  have  not  (infrequently  come  across  these " 
rambles,  and  in  Virginia  I  have  encountered  small,  uop: 
ing  gravestones  under  a  shady  elm,  dated  as  lately  as  eight 
ten  years  back.    At  Mount  Vernon  there  is  now  a" cemetery  of 
tho  Washington  family ;  and  there,  in  an  open  vault — a  vault 
open,  but  guarded  by  iron  grating — is  tho  great  man's  tomb, 
and  by  his  side  the  tomb  of  Martha  his  wife.    As  I  stood  there 
alone,  with  no  one  by  to  irritate  me  by  assertions  of  the  man's 
absolute  supremacy,  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  come  to  the 
final  rrsting-plaoe  of  a  great  and  good  man, — of  a  man  whose 
IKiirinii-.ni  was,  I  believe,  an  honest  feeling,  untinged  by  any 
personal  ambition  of  a  selfish  nature.     That  ho  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  successful  man  may  have  been  duo  chiefly  to  tho  ex- 
cellence of  his  cause,  and  the  blood  and  character  of  tho  people 
who  put  him  forward  as  their  right  arm  in  their  contest 
that,  lie  did  not  mar  that  success  by  arrogance,  or  destroy  the 
brightnossof  his  own  name  by  personal  aggrandisi  due  to 

a  noblo  nature  and  to  the  calm  individual  excellence  of  the  man. 
Considering  the  circumstances  and  history  of  tho  place,  the 

?osition  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  I  saw  it,  was  very  remarkable. 
t  lay  exactly  between  tho  lines  of  the  two  armies.     The  pick- 
ets of  the  Northern  army  had  1-eon  extended  beyond  it,  not  im- 
ply with  the  express  intention  of  keeping  a  spot  so  hal- 
lowed within  the  power  of  the  northern  Government.    But 
since  tho  war  began  it  had  been  in  tho  hands  of  th 
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In  met, it  stood  there  in  the  middle  of  the  battlefield,  on  the 
very  lino  of  division  between  loyalism  and  secession.  And  thin 
was  the  spot  which  Washington  had  selected  as  the  heart  and 
ocutr<.  ;i  !  nfesl  idlying  homestead  of  the  united  nation  which 
he  left  behind  him.  But  Washington,  when  he  resoh i 
found  his  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  l'otoniac,  knew  nothing 
of  the  glories  of  tho  Mississippi.  Ho  did  not  dream  of  the 
speedy  addition  to  his  already  gathered  constellations  of  those 
rn  star*,  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  Minnesota,  and  Iowa;  not 
of  Texas  conquered,  Louisiana  purchased,  and 
liwmri  tod  KlUliM  rescued  from  the  wilderness. 

1  ban  !•  (aid  that  Washington  was  at  that  time, — the  Christ- 

of  1861-1602, — It  melancholy  place.  This  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  despondent  tOBA  in  which  ao  many  Americans  then 

of  their  own  afl'aira.  It  was  not  that  tho  northen. 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  beaten,  or  that  the  south',  n 
feared  that  things  were  going  bad  with  their  party  across  the 

.  but  that  nobody  seemed  to  have  any  faith  in  anybody. 
Maclcllan  had  been  put  tip  as  tho  true  man— exalted  perhaps 
too  quickly,  considering  tho  limited  opportunities  for  distin- 
guishing himself  which  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way;  but 
now  belief  in  Maclcllan  seemed  to  be  slipping  away.  One  felt 
that  it  W!is  so  from  day  to  day,  though  it  was  impossible  to  de- 

•iw  or  whence  the  feeling  canu\  And  then  the  character 
<>f  tin'  ministry  fared  still  worse  in  public  estimation.  That 
Lincoln,  the  President,  was  honest,  and  that  Chase,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  able,  was  the  only  good  that  one 
heard  spoken.  At  this  time  two  Jonahs  were  specially  pointed 
out  as  necessary  sacrifices,  by  whose  immersion  into  the  com- 
fortless ocean  of  private  life  the  ship  might  perhaps  be  saved. 
These  were  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Welles, 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Navy.  It  was  said  that  Lincoln,  when 
pressed  to  rid  his  Cabinet  of  Cameron,  had  replied,  that  when 
a  man  was  crossing  a  stream  the  moment,  was  hardly  <•• 

•r  changing  his  horse ;  but  it  rami-  to  that  at  last,  that  he 
fonnd  ho  must  change  his  horse,  even  in  the  very  sharpest  mu 
of  the  river.  Better  that  than  sit  an  animal  on  whose  exer- 
tions ho  knew  that  he  could  not  trust.  So  Mr.  Cameron  went, 
i  became  Secretary  at  War  in  his  place.  Bat 
Mr.  Cameron,  though  put  out  of  the  Cabinet,  was  to  be  saved 
from  absolute  disgrace  bv  being  sent  as  Minister  to  Russia.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  become  me  here  to  repeat  the  accu- 
sations made  against  Mr.  Cameron,  but  it  had  long  scerm  id  to 

bat  the  maintenance  in  such  a  position,  at  such  a  time,  of 
02 


a  gentleman  who  had  to  sustain  such  a  universal  absence  of 
public  confidence,  must  have  been  most  detrimental  to  the  armv 
and  to  the  Gov 

Men  whom  one  met  in  Washington  were  not  unhappy  nbon 
tho  state  of  things,  ai  I  bad  Mwn  men  unhappy  in  the  North 
and  in  the  Wert.  They  were  mainly  indifferent,  bat  « 
sort  of  tadiflbrenoe  which  arises  from  a  break  down  of  faith  in 
ml-.  "There  was  the  nnnv !  Yea,  die  army !  Hut  what 
M  army!  Nobo.lv  obo/ed  anybody.  Nobody  did  anything! 
Vii.odythoughtoi' advancing!  There  were,  perhaps 
drcd  thousand  toon  assembled  round  Washington;  and  now 
tin-  eflbrt  of  supplying  them  with  food  and  clothing  was  as 
amah  as  could  bo  accomplished!  But  the  contractors,  in  the 
meantime,  were  becoming  rich.  And  then  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment! Who  trusted  it?  Who  would  put  their  faith  iu  Sew- 
ard and  Dameron  ?    Cameron  was  dow  gone,  it  was  true ;  and 

U  way  the  whole  of  the  Cabinot  would  soon  be  brok' 
As  to  Congress,  what  could  Congress  do?    Ask  questions 
no  one  would  care  to  answer,  and  finally  get  itself  packed  up 
and  Mat  honW     The  President  and  tho  constitution  fared  no 
i    in  men's   mouths.     Tin-  former  did    nothing, — neither 
bans  nor  good;  and  as  for  the  latter,  it  had  broken  down  and 
shown   iis.]["  to  be  inefficient.     So  men  ate,  and   drank,  and 
laughed,  wailing  till  chaos  should  come,  secure  in  the 
that  the   atoms  into  which  their  world  would  resolve  itself, 
would  connect  themselves  again  in  some  other  form  without 
trouble  on  their  part. 

And  at  Washington  I  found  no  strong  feeling  against  En- 
gland and  English  conduct  towards  America.  '•  V 
the  world,"  a  Washington  man  might  have  said,  "know 
well  that  everybody  must  take  enre  of  himself  first.  We  *tv 
very  good  friends  with  you, — of  course,  and  arc  very  glad  to  see 
yon  at  our  table  whenever  you  come  across  the  water ;  but  as 
for  rejoicing  at  your  joys,  or  expecting  yon  to  sympathize  with 
our  sorrows,  we  know  the  world  too  well  for  that.  Wo  are 
splitting  into  pieces,  and  of  course  that  is  gain  to  you.  Take 
another  cigar."  This  polite,  fashionable,  ami  ocrtainly  comfort- 
able way  of  looking  at  the  matter  had  never  been  attained  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  at  Boston  or  Chicago.  The  north- 
ern provincial  world  of  the  States  had  declared  to  itself  that 
those  who  were  not  widi  it  were  against  it;  that  its  neigl.! 
should  bo  cither  friends  or  foes;  that  it  would  understand  noth. 
iug  of  neutrality.   This  was  often  mortifying  to  me,  but  I  think 
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T  liked  it  better  on  the  whole  than  the  Itiittcr-alkr  bBdMfa 

of  Washington. 

Everybody  acknowledged  that  society  in  Wtafctogtoa  had 

almost  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  the  southern  half  of  the 

usual  sojourners  in  the  city.     The  senators  aud  members  uf 

iimem,  who   heretofore  had  come  from  the  southern 

I  no  doubt  spent  more  money  in  the  capital  than  I  hob 

northern  brethren.    Ihey  and  their  iamiliiMi  had  been  idoj 

dieted  to  social  pleasures.    They  arc  the  descendants  of  the  old 

English  ('.-.  vhcreas  the  northern  BUM  have  come  from 

the  ol<l  Englieh  Roundheads,     Or  if,  as  m.-iy  In   the  raw,  the 

io*  now  been  too  well  mixed  to  allow  of  this 

being  said  with  absolute  truth,  yet  something  of  the  maimer.; 

nt"  the  nlil  forefathers  has  been  left.    The  southern  gentleman 

re  genial,  less  dry, — I  will  not  say  more  hospitable,  but 

more  given  to  enjoy  hospitality  than  his  northern  brother  ;  and 

difference  b  quite  as  strong  with  the  woman  M  with  the 

It  may  therefore  be  understood  that  secession  would  be 

very  fatal  to  the  society  of  Washington.     It  was  not  only  that 

the  members  of  Congress  were  not  there.    As  to  very  many 

representatives,  it  may  bo  said  that  they  do  not  belong 

raflbnontfy  to  Washington  to  make  a  part  of  Ha  .society.    It  is 

very  representative  that  is,  perhaps,  qualified  to  do  so. 
But  secession  hod  taken  away  from  Washington  those  who 
erty  in  the  South — who  were  bound  to  the  South  by 
any  Ilea,  whether  political  or  other;  who  belonged  to  the  South 
by  blood,  education,  and  old  habits.  In  very  many  cases — uny, 
in  most  such  cases — it  had  been  necessary  that  a  man  should 
select  whether  he  woula  be  a  friend  to  the  Sonth,  and  there- 
fore a  rebel;  or  else  an  enemy  to  the  South,  and  therefore  un- 
true to  all  tho  predilection*  and  sympathies  of  his  life.  Here 
has  been  I  hip.     For  such  people  there  has  been  no 

neutrality  possible.  Ladies  even  have  not  been  able  to  profess 
ious  for  peaee  ami  goodwill,  ana  so  to 
remain  tranquil.  They  who  are  not  for  me  arc  against  me,  has 
been  spoken  by  one  side  and  by  the  Other.  Ami  I  suppose  that 
in  all  civil  war  that  it  should  be  so.     f  heard  of 

various  cases  in  which  father  and  son  had  espoused  diffl 
sides  in  order  that  property  might  be  retained  both  in  tho 
North  and  in  the  South.     Under  such  circumstances  it  may  In 

Kir«-u-,a*»rl  that  society  in  Washington  would  bo  considerably 
All  this  made  tho  place  somewhat  melancholy. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
coxguem. 

Is  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  much  space  in  at  present  wasted, 
but  tills  arises  from  the  fact  of  great  additions  to  tfio  original 
having  been  made.  The  two  chamber*, — tluit  of  the  Senate  aad 
of  the  Representatives,  arc  in  the  two  now  wing?,  on  the  middle, 
or  what  we  c:ill  the  first-floor.  The  entrance  is  made  under 
dome,  to  a  large  circular  hall,  which  is  hung  around  with  surely 
the  worst  pictures  by  which  a  nation  ever  sought  to  glorify  ila 
own  deeds.  There  are  yards  of  paintings  at  Versailles  which  an* 
bad  enough;  but  there  is  nothing  At  Versailles  comparable  in  •• 
lany  to  tin'  huge  daubs  which  are  preserved  in  ibis  hall  at  the  Cap- 
itol. It  is  strange  that  even  self-laudatory  patriotism  should  de- 
sire the  perpetuation  of  such  rubbish.  When  I  was  there  the  new 
dome  WSJ  still  in  progress,  and  an  ugly  column  of  woodwork,  re- 
quircd  for  internal  support  and  affording  a  staircase  to  the  top, 
stood  in  this  hall.  This  of  Bourse  was  a  temporary  and  necessary 
evil ;  but  even  this  was  hung  around  with  tin-  vilest  of  portraits. 

From  the  hall,  turning  to  the  left,  if  the  entrance  be  made  at 
the  front  door,  one  goes  to  the  new  Chamber  of  Rcprosen  tat  ires, 
passing  through  that  which  was  the  old  chamber.     This  is  now 
dedicated  to  the  exposition  of  various  new  figures  by  Crawford, 
and  to  the  sale  of  tarts  anil  gingerbread, — of  \cry  bad  tarta 
gingerbread.     Let  that  old  woman  look  to  it,  or  let  the  II 
miss  her.     In  fact,  this  chamber  is  now  but  a  vestibule  to  a 
sage,  a  second  hall  ns  it  were,  and  thus  thrown  away.     Changes 
probably  will  be  made  which  will  bring  it  into  some  use,  or  some 
scheme  of  ornamentation.     From  this  a  passage  runs  to  tlw  Rep- 
rescntative   Chamber,  passing  between   those  tell-tale  windows, 
which,  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  proclaim  the  tenuity  of  the 
building.     The  windows  on  one  side,  that  looking  to  the  east  or 
front,  should,  I  think,  bo  closed.     The  appearance,  both  from  the 
inside  and  from  the  outside,  would  be  thus  improved. 

The  Representative  Chamber  itself — which  of  course  answers  to 
our  House  of  Commons — is  a  handsome,  commodious  room,  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  llic  purposes  required.  It  strikes  one  as  rather 
low,  but  I  doubt  if  it  were  higher  whether  it  would  be  better 
adapted  for  hearing-  Even  at  present  it  is  not  perfect  in  this  re- 
Speet  as  regards  the  listeners  in  the  gallery.  It  is  a  handsome, 
long  chamber,  lighted  by  skylight*  from  the  roof,  and  is 
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large  enough  for  the  number  to  be  accommodated.  The  Speaker 
sits  opposite  to  tho  chief  entrance,  his  desk  being  fixed  again?!  the 
opposite  wall.  He  is  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  body  of  the  men 
before  him  than  i-  the  case  with  our  Speaker.  He  6its  at  a  mar- 
ble table,  and  the  clerks  below  hira  are  also  accommodated  with 
marble.     Every  representative  has  his  own  arm-chair,  and  hi* 

leak  before  it.  This  may  bo  done  for  a  house  consisting  of 
«l)out  210  members,  but  could  hardly  be  contrived  with  us.  These 
defies  are  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  or  in  a  broad  horseshoe, 
and  every  member  as  he  sits  faces  the  Speaker.  A  score  or  so  of 
little,  boys  are  always  running  ubuut  the  floor,  ministering  to  the 
members'  wishes,  carrying  up  petitions  to  the  chair,  bringing  wa- 
ter to  long-winded  legislators,  delivering  and  carrying  out  letter*, 
and  running  with  gencml  messages.  They  do  not  seem  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  business,  and  yet  they  are  tho  liveliest  little  boys 
I  ever  saw.     When  a  member  claps  his  hands,  indicating  a  desire 

tendance,  three  or  four  will  jockey  for  the  honour.  On  the 
whole,  I  thought  the  little  boys  had  a  good  time  of  it. 

Hut  not  so  the  Speaker.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  amount  of 
work  fulling  upon  the  Speaker's  shoulders  was  cruelly  heavy.  His 
voice  was  always  ringing  in  my  ears,  exactly  as  does  the  voice  of 
the  croupier  at  a  gambling-table  who  goea  on  declaring  und  ex- 
plaining tho  results  of  the  game,  and  who  generally  does  so  in 
sharp,  loud,  ringing  tones,  from  which  all  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ing itself  seems  to  be  excluded.  It  was  just  so  with  the  Speaker 
House  of  Keprcsentntivca.  The  debate  was  always  full  of 
interruptions;  but  on  every  interruption  tin-  Speaker  asked  the 
gentleman  interrupted  whether  he  would  consent  to  be  so  treated. 
"The  genllemanJrom  Indiana  has  the  floor.*'  •■  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  wishes  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a  question." 
■  I  he  gentleman  from  Indiana  gives  permission."  "The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio!" — these  lust  words  being  a  summons  to  hi 
Ohio  to  got  up  and  ask  his  question.  "The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania rises  to  order."  "  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
iter."  And  then  tho  House  seems  always  to  be  voting,  and 
the  Speaker  is  always  putting  the  question.  "The  gentlemen 
who  agree  to  tho  amendment  will  say,  Ay."  Not  a  sound  is  heard. 
**  The  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  amendment  will  say,  No."  Again 
not  a  sound.  "The  Ayes  have  It,"  says  the  Speaker,  and  then 
he  goes  on  again.  All  this  he  does  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  is 
always  at  it  with  the  same  hard,  quick,  ringing,  uninterested  voice 
Tho  gentleman  whom  I  saw  in  the  chair  wn*  very  clever,  and 
site  up  to  the  task.     Hut  as  for  dignity  —  1     Perhaps  it  might 


be  found  that  any  great  accession  of  dignity  would  impede  the  ce- 
lerity of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  thai  ft  closer  copy  of  the  Brit- 
ish model  might  not  on  the  whole  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  machine 

When  any  matter  of  real  interest  occasioned  a  vote,  the  nyw 
and  noes  would  bo  given  aloud  ;  and  then,  if  there  were  a  doubt 
arising  from  the  volume  of  round,  the  Speaker  would  declare  that 
the  "ayes"  or  the  "noes"  would  Mem  to  have  it '  And  upon  tli-- 
a  poll  would  bo  demanded.  In  such  cases  the  Speaker  calls  on 
two  mcmlwrs,  who  come  forth  and  stand  fronting  each  other  before 
tho  chair,  making  a  gangway.  Through  this  tho  ayes  walk  like 
■bwp,  tin:  tellers  giving  them  an  accelerating  poke  when  they 
to  go  on  with  rapidity.  Thus  they  are  counted,  and  the  noes 
counted  in  the  same  way.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  very 
possible  in  a  dishonest  legislator  to  vote  twice  on  any  subject  of 
great  interest ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  the  raw  that  there  are  no 
dishonest  legislators  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

According  to  a  list  which  I  obtained,  the  present  Dumber  of 
members  is  173,  and  there  arc  63  vacancies  occasioned  by 
Mon.  New  York  returns  33  members,  Pennsylvania  25, 
Virginia  13,  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  11,  Tennessee  and 
tucky  10,  South  Carolina  6,  and  so  on,  till  Delaware,  Kansas, 
Florida  return  only  1  each.  When  the  constitution  was  framed, 
Pennsylvania  returned  8,  and  New  York  only  C;  whereas  Vir- 
ginia returned  10,  and  South  C:irolina  5.  From  wliich  may  be 
gathered  the  relative  rule  of  increase  iu  population  of  the  Free- 
soil  States  and  the  Slave  Slates.  All  these  Stutea  return  two  sen- 
ators each  to  the  other  House,  Kansas  sending  as  many  as  New 
York.  The  work  in  the  House  begins  at  12  noon,  and  is  not 
often  curried  on  late  into  the  evening.  Indeed  this,  I  think,  is 
never  done  till  towards  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  House  is  in  the  opposite  wing  of  the  building,  tho 
POltttrm  of  the  one  house  answering  exactly  to  that  of  the  other. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  is,  a*  a  matter  of  course,  much  1 
crowded.  There  arc  34  States,  and  therefore  68  scats  and  68 
desks  only  arc  required.  These  also  are  arranged  in  a  hoi 
form,  and  face  the  President ;  but  there  was  a  sad  array  of 
chairs  when  I  was  in  Washington,  nineteen  or  twenty  Stttt 
vacant  in  consequence  of  secession.  In  this  house  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  tho  United  States  nets  as  President,  but  has  by  no  means 
so  hard  a  job  of  work  *s  his  brother  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  from  Maine,  now  fills  this  chair.  I  was 
driven,  while  in  Washington,  to  obscrvo  something  amounting 
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mast  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Christian  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  then  administrating  the  Government  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  l*rcsidcnt,  Mr.  Hannibal  Hamlin  the 
loot,  Mr.  Galusha  Grow  tho  Speaker  of  the  Bcprescnta- 
lives,  Mr.  Salmon  Chaw  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Caleb 
Smith  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Simon  Cameron  tho  Secretary 
at  AVar,  and  Mr.  Gideon  Welles  the  Secretary  of  the  tiny 

In  the  Senate  Hon"  ,  a-  in  the  otlter  house,  there  are  very  com- 
modious galleries  for  strangers,  running  round  the  rutin  chambers, 
and  thess  galleries  are  open  to  all  the  world.  As  with  all  such 
places  In  ili--  States,  a  large  portion  of  them  is  appropriated  to  la* 
dies.  But  I  came  at  last  to  find  that  the  word  lady  signified  a 
female  or  a  decently  dressed  man.  Any  arrangement  for  clauses 
is  in  America  impossible ;  the  heats  intended  for  gentlemen  must 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  open  to  all  men  ;  but  by  giving  up  to  tho 
rougher  sex  half  the  amount  of  accommodation  nominally  devoted 
to  Indies,  the  desirable  division  is  to  a  certain  extent  made.  I 
generally  found  that  1  could  obtain  admittance  to  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery if  my  coat  were  decent  and  I  had  gloves  with  me. 

All  the  adjuncts  of  both  these  chambers  are  rich  and  in  good 
keeping.  The  staircases  are  of  marble,  and  the  outside  passages 
and  lobbies  are  noble  in  sizo  mid  in  every  way  convenient.  One 
knows  well  tho  trouble  of  getting  into  the  House  of  Lords  mid 
House  of  Commons  and  the  want  of  comfort  which  attends  one 
there  ;  and  an  Englishman  cannot  Bail  to  make  comparison*  injuri- 
ous to  his  own  country.  It  would  not.  p<  i  possible  to 
welcome  all  the  world  in  London  as  i*  done  in  Washington,  but 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  space  given  to  the  public 
with  ns  should  not  equal  that  given  in  Washington.  But,  so  lar 
are  wo  from  sheltering  the  public,  that  we  have  made  our  House  of 
Commons  so  small,  that  it  will  not  even  hold  all  its  own  members. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  one  of  their  lield-days 
in  tin-  Senate.  Slidell  and  Mason  had  just  then  been  sent  from 
I-'ort  Warren  across  to  England  in  tho  Binaldo.  And  here  I  may 
as  well  say  wliat  further  there  is  for  roe  to  say  about  those  two 
heroes.  I  was  in  Boston  when  they  were  taken,  and  all  Boston 
waa  then  full  of  them.  I  was  at  Washington  when  they  were  sur- 
rendered, and  at  Washington  for  a  time  their  names  were  the  only 
household  word*  in  vogue.  To  me  it  had,  from  the  first,  been  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  England  would  demand  the  restitution  of 
the  men.  1  had  never  attempted  to  argue  the  matter  on  tho  legal 
points,  but  I  felt,  as  though  by  instim  t,  ti.ut  it  would  be  so.  First 
of  all  there  reached  us,  by  telegram,  from  Cape  Bncc  rumours  of 
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what  the  press  in  England  w»  saying ;— rumonnt  of  n  meeting  ia 
I  .n  <  i  pool,  Mid  rumours  of  the  feeling  in  London.  And  tltcn  tin- 
lowed,  and  we  got  our  private  letter?.  It  wa»  soma 
in-fore  we  knew  what  was  actually  the  demand  made  by  Lord 
l'almerston's  cabinet;  and  during  this  time,  through  the  tat  W 
six  days  which  were  thus  passed,  it  was  clear  to  be  seen  that  the 
American  tiding  was  undergoing  a  great  change— or  if  not  the 
Ming,  aj  ;niv  rate  the  purpose.  Men  now  talked  of  surrender- 
ing tlieae  Commissioners  as  though  it  were  a  line  of  conduc 
Mr.  Seward  might  Jind  convenient ;  and  then  men  w. 
and  said  that  Mr.  Seward  Would  find  any  other  line  of  conduct 
very  inconvenient.  The  newspaper*,  one  after  another,  cant 
round.  That,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  States  Govern* 
mi  -in  l>ehavcd  well  in  the  matter  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny;  lul 
the  newspaper*,  taken  a*  a  whole,  were,  not  very  consistent  and,  I 
think,  not  very  dignified.  They  had  declared  with  throats  of  bran 
that  these  men  should  never  be  surrendered  to  perfidious  Albion; 
l.ui  v.  hen  it  came  to  bo  understood  that  in  all  probability  they 
would  bo  so  surrendered,  they  veered  round  without  an  excuse, 
ami  spoke  of  their  surrender  as  of  a  thing  of  course.  And  thus, 
in  the  coarse  of  about  a  week,  the  whole  current  of  men's  mindi 
was  turned.  For  myself,  on  my  first  arrival  at  Washington,  1  Ml 
■  I  ill  in  that  there  would  be  war,  and  was  preparing  myself  for  a 
quick  return  to  England ;  but  from  the  moment  that  the  first  wliis- 
pcr  of  England'*  message  reached  us.  and  thai  1  began  to  hear  bow 
it  was  received  and  what  men  said  about  it,  I  knew  that  I  need 
not  hurry  myself.  One  met  a  minister  here,  and  a  senator  there, 
and  anon  some  wise  diplomatic  functionary,  liy  none  of  then 
grave  men  would  any  secret  be  divulged  ;  none  of  them  had  any 
secret  ready  for  divulging.  But  it  was  to  be  read  in  every  look 
of  the  eye,  in  every  touch  of  the  hand,  and  in  every  mil  of  the  foot 
of  each  of  them,  tliat  Mason  and  Slidoll  would  go  to  England. 

Then  we  hud.  in  nil  the  fulness  <>i  diplomatic  language.  Lord 
Russell's  demand  and  Mr.  Seward's  answer.  Lord  Russell's  de- 
mand was  worded  in  language  so  mild,  was  so  devoid  of  threat, 
was  so  free  from  anger,  that  at  the  first  reading  it  seemed  to  ask 
for  nothing.  It  almost  disappointed  by  its  mildness.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's reply,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  length  of  argumentation,  by 
a  certain  sharpness  of  diction  to  which  that  gentleman  is  addicted 
in  his  Slate  papers,  and  by  a  tone  of  satisfaction  inherent  through 
it  all,  seemed  to  demand  more  than  he  conceded.  But,  in  truth, 
l.ord  Russell  had  demanded  everything,  and  the  United  States 
Government  had  conceded  everything. 
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I  have  said  tliat  the  American  Government  behaved  tntt  in  its 
mode  of  giving  the  men  up,  and  I  lliink  llmt  so  mucli  should  bo 
allowed  to  them  on  a  review  of  tin-  whole  affair.     That  Oaj 
Wilkes  liact  i  tioni  to  seise  ili«  two  HMD  is  n  known  fact. 

He  did  wire  them  and  brought  them  into  lloston  harbour,  to  the 
great  delight  of  hi*  countrymen.  TUl  delight  I  could  understand, 
though  of  course  I  did  not  share  it.  One  of  these  men  had  head 
the  parent  of  the  Fugitive  Stave  Law,  the  other  hud  been  groat 
in  fostering  Hie  success  of  filibustering.  Both  of  then  we™  hot 
secessionists,  and  undoubtedly  relicls.  No  two  men  on  tin-  .onii- 
nent  were  more  grievous  by  their  antecedent*  and  present  charac- 
ter* to  all  northern  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  lliey 
wero  relwb  against  the  Government  of  their  country.  That  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  was  not  on  this  account  justified  in  seizing  them  is 
-  a  matter  of  history,  but  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
should  rejoice  in  their  seizure  was  a  matter  of  course.  Wilkes 
wim  received  with  an  oration,  which  as  regarded  him  was  ill— 
judged  .tiiI  undeserved,  but  which  in  its  spirit  ivn>  natural  Had 
the  President's  Government  at  that  moment  disowned  the  deed 
done  by  Wilkes,  and  declared  ita  intention  of  giving  tip  the  Bb  B 
unasked,  the  clamour  raised  would  hare  been  very  great,  and  per- 
haps successful.  We  were  told  that  the  American  lawyers  were 
against  their  doing  so;  and  indeed  there  was  such  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph that  no  ministry  in  a  country  so  democratic  could  have  I 
lured  to  go  at  once  against  it,  and  to  do  so  without  any  external 
pressure. 

i  came  the  one  ministerial  blunder.  Tlie  President  put 
forth  his  message,  in  which  ho  was  cunningly  silent  on  the  BBoeO 
and  Mason  afliiir;  but  to  his  message  was  appended,  according  to 
the  report  from  Mr.  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  this  report  approval  was  expressed  of  the  deed  done  by  Captain 
Wilkes.  Captain  Wilkes  was  thus  in  all  respects  indemnified,  and 
the  blame,  if  any,  was  taken  from  his  shoulders  and  put  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  that  oflicer  who  was  responsible  for  the  Secretary's, 
letter.  It  is  true  that  in  that  letter  the  Secretary  declared  that 
in  case  of  any  future  seizure  the  vessel  seized  must  be  taken  into 
port,  and  so  declared  in  animadverting  on  the  But  Ibat  Captain 
Wilkes  had  not  brought  the  'Trent'  into  port.  Hut,  nevertheless, 
Secretary  Welles  approved  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct.  He  al- 
lowed the  reasons  to  be  good  which  Wilkes  had  put  forward  for 
leaving  the  ship,  and  in  all  respects  indemnified  the  captain.  Tina 
the  responsibility  shifted  itself  to  Secretary  Welles;  but  I  think  it 
mu»t  be  clear  that  the  President,  in  sending  forward  that  report, 
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took  that  responsibility  upon  himself.     That  he  is  not  bound  te 
send  forward  the  report*  of  hi*  Secretaries  as  lie  i  ni  ;— 

that  he  can  disapprove  them  and  require  alteration,  wait  proved  *t 
ry  time  by  the  fact  thai  he  had  in  this  way  condemned  S«- 
Cameron's  report,  and  caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be  01 1 
Secretary  Cameron  had  unfortunately  allowed  liifl  entire  report  1o 
be  printcil,  and  it  nppenred  in  a  New  York  paper.    It  contained  « 

ivr nrmlaiii-'ii  with  reference  to  the  .'■..■■.■■■.  question  moat  r ■  i ■ . - : i 

Ivo  to  a  part  of  tho  Cabinet,  mid  to  the  majority  of  Mr.  Lincoln'* 
party.  This,  by  order  of  the  President,  WM  omitted  in  the  official 
way.  It  was  certainly  n  pity  that  Mr.  Wclles's  paragraph  respect- 
ing the  'Trent'  was  not  omitted  also.  The  President  was  dumb  en 
i  itter,  and  that  being  so  tho  Secretary  should  have  been  dumb 
also. 

But  when  the  demand  was  made  the  States  Government  yielded 
at  once,  and  yielded  without  bluster.  I  cannot  say  I  much  ad- 
mired Mr.  Seward**  long  letter.  It  was  full  of  smart  special  plead* 
iug,  and  savoured  strongly,  a*  Mr.  Seward's  productions  alwa 
of  the  personal  author.  Mr.  Seward  was  making  an  efl'ort  to  place 
a  great  State  paper  on  record,  but  the  ara  ctlare  arton  was 
gcthcr  wanting ;  and,  if  I  mn  not  mistnken,  he  was  with* 
art  itself.  1  think  he  left  the  matter  very  much  where  bo  : 
it.     The  men  however  were  to  be  surrendered,  ami  the  good  [ 

d  in  tlii-. — that  no  delay  was  sought,  no  diplomatic 
ambiguities  were  put  into  request.  It  was  the  opinion  of  very 
many  that  Home  two  or  three  month*  might  be  gained  by  corre- 
spondence, und  thai  at  the  end  of  that  time  things  nigh 
a  ditftrvut  footing.  If  during  thai  lime  the  North  should  gain 
any  great  success  over  tho  South,  the  States  might  be  in  I 
lion  la  iiiiil'  threats.     No  such  game  was  played. 

Tl>e  illegality  of  the  arrest  was  nt  once  acknowledged,  and  the 
men  were  given  up, — with  a  tranquillity  that  certainly  appeared 
marvellous  after  all  that  had  so  lately  occurred. 

Then  camo  Mr.  Sumner's  field  day.  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  is  a 
senator  from  Ma.-earhu.telt*,  known  at  a  very  hot  abolitionist  and 
as  having  been  the  victim  of  an  attack  made  upon  him  in  tl. 
ate  Home  by  Senator  Brookea.  IK-  mu  alto  ni  the  time  of  wh 
lam  writing  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  whic 
position  is  as  near  akin  to  that  of  a  British  minister  in  l'arlia 
uk  can  bo  attain,  il  under  tho  exit-ting  con-litulioa  of  the  Slat 
It  in  not  wmilnr,  bacAOM  such  chairiniui  is  by  no  means  bound  to 
•  !„•  CrttWCBIIWH  hut  he  has  immaterial  relatione,  and  is  Supposed 
to  be  specially  conversant  with  nil  questions  relating  to  foreign  at- 
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irs.  It  ww  understood  that  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  intend  to  find 
ult  cither  with  England  or  with  tin;  fflTTWTllWl  of  his  own 
luutry  as  to  its  management  of  (hi*  matter  ;  or  that,  nt  least,  such 
ult-tinding  wit  not  his  special  object,  but  that  he  was  desirous 
I  put  forth  view*  which  might  lead  to  a  final  settlement  of  alt 
iffieulties  with  reference  to  the  right  of  international  search. 

On  such  an  occasion,  a  speaker  gives  himself  very  link  chance 
I  making  a  favorable  impression  on  bis  immediate  hearers  if  ho 
mds  his  speech  from  a  written  manuscript.  Mr.  Sumner  did  so 
i  Ibis  occasion,  mid  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  edified.  It 
:cmcd  to  mo  that  he  merely  repeated,  at  grater  length,  the  argu- 
icnU  which  I  had  heurd  fifty  times  during  the  hist  thirty  or  forty 
iv*.  I  am  told  that  the  discourse  is  considered  to  be  logical,  and 
uit  it  "reads"  well.  As  regard*  the  gist  of  it,  or  that  result 
Inch  Mr.  Sumner  thinks  to  lie  desirable,  I  fully  agree  with  fete, 
I  I  think  will  all  the  civilized  world  before  many  yean  have 
ussod-  If  international  law  be  what  the  lawyers  say  it  is,  in  Irr- 
ational law  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of  modern 
vilixation.  By  those  laws,  as  they  are  construed,  everything  is 
i  be  done  for  two  nations  at  war  with  each  other;  but  nothing 

to  bo  done  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  can  manage  to 
laiutain  the  peace.  The  belligerents  are  to  be  treated  with  trtry 
flieacy, as  we  treat  our  beinona  criminals;  but  the  poor  neutrals 
l*  handled  with  unjust  rigour,  as  wo  handle  our  nn  fort  ti- 
me witnesses  in  order  that  the  murderer  may,  if  possible,  be  al- 
iwcd  to  escape.  Two  men  Jiving  in  the  same  street  choose  to 
Bit  each  other  across  the  way  with  brickbats,  and  the  utln 
abitant*  are  denied  the  privileges  of  the  footpath  lent  they  should 
iterfere  with  the  due  prosecution  of  the  quarrel !  It  is,  I  sup- 
rae,  the  truth,  that  wc  Knglish  have  insisted  on  this  right  of  search 
it li  more  jicrtiiiacity  than  any  other  nation.  Now  in  this  ra»o 
f  (flideil  and  Mason  wo  have  fclt  ourselves  aggrieved,  and  have 
tsisted.  Luckily  for  us  (hero  was  no  doubt  of  the  illegality  of 
W  modo  of  seizure  in  this  instance ;  but  who  will  say  that  if 
laptain  Wilkes  had  taken  the  'Trent'  into  the  harbour  of  New 
'ork,  in  order  that  the  matter  might  have  been  adjudged  there, 
ingtand  would  have  been  satisfied  *  Our  grievance  was,  that  our 
tail-packet  was  stopped  on  the  seas  while  doing  its  ordinary  1k-- 
eJiccnt  work.  And  our  resolve  is,  that  our  mail-packets  shall 
ot  be  M  Stopped  with  impunity.  As  we  were  high-handed  in 
Id  days  in  insisting  on  this  right  of  search,  and  as  we  are  higfa- 
anded  now  in  resisting  a  right  of  search,  it  ccrtaiuly  behoves  us 
a  see  that  wo  be  just  in  our  mode*  of  proceeding.     Would  Cap- 
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tnin  Wilkes  have  been  right  according  to  the  existing  lair  if  li* 
had  carried  the  'Trent'  away  lo  New  York  T  If  so,  we  ought  not 
to  bo  content,  with  having  escaped  from  such  a  trouble  meter/ 
through  n  mistake  on  his  part.  I,ord  Kusscll  says  that  tl« 
•  !'p 'in ':.'  voyage  was  an  innocent  voyage.  That  is  the  fat 
■boaU  bt  attahh'arian' ;  not  only  that  the  voyage  was,  in  truth,  ia* 

it,  hut  that  it  should  not  be  made  out  to  be  pi  illy  by 
ternational  law.  Of  its  real  innocency  all  thinking  men  must  fid 
themselves  assured.  But  it  ia  not  only  of  the  seizure  that  w« 
complain,  but  of  tho  search  ulso.  An  honest  man  is  not  to  be 
handled  by  a  policeman  while  on  his  daily  work,  lest  by  chano* 
a  stolen  watch  should  be  in  his  pocket  If  international  law  did 
give  such  power  to  all  belligerents,  international  law  must  give  it 
no  longer.  In  the  beginning  of  these  matters,  as  I  take  it,  lite  ob- 
ject wa*  when  two  powerful  nations  were  at  war  to  allow  the 
smaller  fiy  of  nations  (o  enjoy  peace  and  quiet, and  to  ai 
possible  tho  general  scuttle.  Thence  arose  the  position  of  a  neo- 
tral.  Hut  it  was  clearly  not  fair  that  any  such  nation,  having  pro- 
claimed its  neutrality,  should,  after  that,  fetch  and  carry  fo: 
of  the  combatant*  to  tho  prejudice  of  tho  other.  Hence  canto  the 
right  of  search,  ia  urder  that  unjust  falsehood  might  be  pro. 
But  tho  sous  wen*,  not  then  bridged  with  ships  us  lh*y  ore  now 
bridged,  and  the  laws  as  mitten  were,  perhaps,  then  practical  and 
capable  of  execution.'  Now  they  ore  impracticable  and  not  capa- 
ble of  execution.  It  will  not,  however,  do  for  us  to  ignore  them  if 
they  existt  and  therefore  they  should  bo  changed.  It  is,  I  think, 
manifest  that  our  own  pretensions  as  to  the  right  of  search  must 
bo  modified  after  this.  And  now  I  trust  I  may  finish  my  book 
without  again  naming  Mawi.  Slidcll  and  Mason. 

The  working  of  the  Senate  bears  little  or  no  analogy  to  that  of 
our  House  of  Lords.  In  the  first  place,  the  senator's  tenure  there 
U  not  hereditary,  nor  is  it  for  life.  They  are  elected,  and  sit  for 
six 
but 

State  of  Massachusetts  meet  together  and  elect  by  their  joint  vote 
to  the  vacant  scat  for  their  State.  It  19  so  arranged  that  an  en- 
tirely new  senate  is  not  elected  every  sixth  year.  Instead  of  this  a 
third  of  the  number  is  elected  every  second  year.  It  is  a  common 
thing  Aw  vnators  to  be  re-elected,  and  thus  to  remain  in  the  House 
for  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  In  our  Parliament  the  House  of 
('.minions  ban  greater  political  strength  and  wider  political  action 
than  the  House  of  Lords;  but  in  Congress  the  Senate  counts  for 
more  than  tho  House  of  Representatives  in  general  opinion.     Mon- 


six  years.     Their  station  la  not  made  by  the  people  of  their  Suites 
but  by  the  State  I/Cgislaturc.      Tho  two  Houses,  for  instance,  of  the 
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•j  bill*  must  originate  in  the  Hou.se  of  Kcprescntalivcs,  but  thai 
).«,  I  think,  (ho  only  special  privilege  attaching  to  the  public  purse 
which  tin--  lower  House  enjoys  over  tlic  upper.  Amendment*  U> 
such  bill*  out  be  movi  itc;  and  nil  such  bills  n 

pass  the  Semite  beforo  they  become  law.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  individual  members  of  the  Senate  work  harder,  than  individ- 
ual representative*.  Mom  is  expected  of  them,  and  any  prolonged 
absence  from  duty  would  bo  more  remarked  in  the  Senate  than  in 
tbe  other  House.  In  our  Fsaiiamit  this  is  reversed.  The  par- 
nieui  made  to  members  of  the  Senate,  i*  3000  dollars,  or  COO/,  i-  . 
.-ii.iiiiui,  and  to  a  representative,  6001  per  annum.  To  this  is  addad 
>;  allowance  for  travelling  backwards  and  forward*, 
between  their  ovyii  State  and  the  Capitol.  A  senator,  there: 
from  California  or  Oregon  has  not  altogether  a  bad  place  ;  but 
the  halcyon  days  of  mileage  allowances  are,  I  believe,  noon  to  bo 
brought  to  an  end.  It  is  quite  within  rule  that  the  senator  of  to- 
day should  be  the  representative  of  to-morrow.  Mr.  Crittenden, 
who  was  senator  from  Kentucky,  is  now  a  member  of  tbt  Lower 
I  louse   from   nn   electoral  district    in    that  State.     John   Quincy 

:im«  went  into  the  House  of  Representatives  alter  be  had  boon 
IVesidcnl  of  tin-  l.'nited  State?. 

l)i\i>i  >nM  in  the  Senate  do  not  take  place  as  in  the  IIhiihj  of 
Representative*.  The  ayes  and  noes  arc  called  fur  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  if  a  poll  bo  demanded,  the  clerk  of  the  1 1  ■  >  ■ :  ■<■  calls  out 
tbe  names  of  the  different  senators,  and  makes  out  lists  of  the 
voles  according  to  the  separate  answers  given  by  the  members. 
The  mode  is  certainly  more  dignified  than  that  pursued  in  the 
other  House,  where  during  the  ceremony  of  voting  (he  members 
look  very  much  like  sheep  being  paired  into  their  pens. 

Bid  two  or  three  debates  in  the  House  of  Kcpresentu 
and  that  one.  especially  in  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  chapter 
was  read  out  of  the.  book  of  Joshua.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Creator's  name  and  the  authority  of  His  Word  was  bandied  about 
tbe  house,  on  that  ocen>ion.  did  not  strike  me  favourably.  Tlu 
que-  inally  under  debate  was  the   relative   power  of  the. 

ci\il  and  military  authority.  Congress  had  desired  to  declare  its 
ascendancy  over  military  matters;  but  the  army  and  the  Execu- 
tive generally  had  demurred  to  this,— not  with  an  absolute  denial 
of  the  rights  of  Congress,  but  with  those  civil  and  almost  silent 
generalities  with  which  a  really  existing  Power  so  well  knows 
how  to  treat  a  nominal  l'ower.  The  ascendant  wife-  seldom  tolls 
husband  in  so  many  words  that  his  opinion  in  the  bouse  is  to 
go  for  nothing ;  slio  merely  resolves  that  such  shall  I»  the  case, 
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and  acts  accordingly.  An  observer  could  not  bat  perceive  that  ia 
those  days  Congress  was  inking  upon  itself  tho  part,  not  exactly 
of  an  obedient  husband,  but  of  a  husband  vainly  attempting  to  as- 
sert bis  km |  "I  have  got  to  learn,"  said  one  gentleman 
after  another,  rising  indignantly  on  the  floor,  "that  the  military 
authority  of  our  mtrali  is  above  that  of  this  House."  And  thea 
one  gentleman  relieved  the  difficulty  of  the  |>osition  by  branch  in* 
off  into  :in  eloquent  discourse  aguiniit  shivery,  and  by  causing  a 
chapter  to  be  road  out  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

On  that  occasion  the  gentleman's  divenjion  seemed  to  hare 
effect  of  relieving  the  House  altogether  from  the  embarrassment 
the  original  question  ;  but  it  was  becoming  manifest,  day  by  day, 
that  Congress  was  losing  its  ground,  and  that  the  army  was 

able  indifferent  to  its  thunders: — that  the  army  was  dot, 
and  also  that  ministers  were  doing  so.     In  the  Slates,  the 
•lint  ud  hb  minlsien  arc  not  in  feet  subject  to  any  parliament 
responsibility.     The  President  may  bo  impeached,  but  the  member 

B  opposition  docs  not  always  wish  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 
extreme  measure  as  impcneliiucnl.  The  ministers  are  not  in  the 
house?,  and  ciuiuot  therefore  personally  answer  questions.  Dii 
cut  large  subject*,  such  us  Foreign  affairs,  Financial  affair*,  and 
Army  matter*,  uro  referred  to  .Standing  Committees  in  both 
■  ■■■;  and  these  Committees  bare  relations  with  the  minister* 
Put  they  have  no  constitutional  power  over  the  ministers;  nor 
have  they  the  much  more  valuable  privilege  of  badgering  n  minis- 
ter hither  and  thither  by  w'ttl  voce  questions  on  every  point  of  hit 
administration.  'Hie  minister  sits  safe  in  his  office— *afe  then 
for  the  term  of  the  existing  Presidency  if  he  can  keep  well  with 
the  1'rcsident ;  and  therefore,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
does  not  cure  much  for  the  printed  or  written  messages  of  Con- 
But  under  circumstances  so  little  ordinary  as  those  of 
186 1  -fi'2,  while  Washington  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers.  Congress  was  absolutely  impotent.  M  r.  Seward 
could  snap  his  fingers  at  Congress,  and  he  did  so.  He  could  not 
snap  his  lingers  at  the  army ;  but  then  he  could  go  with  the  army, — 
could  keep  the  army  on  his  side  by  remaining  on  the  ::ira(  ■  Me  with 
the  army ;  anil  this,  M  it  seemed,  he  revolved  to  do.  It  must  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Seward  was  not  Prime  Minister.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  no  Prime  Minister,— or  hitherto 
hn«  bad  none.  The  Minima.  Hi  FlJHiij,ii  Affairs  has  usually  stood 
highest  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Seward,  as  holding  that  position, 
wus  no!  in, ■lined  to  lessen  its  authority.  He  was  gradually  msnm- 
i  that  position  the  prerogatives  of  a  Premier,  and  men  were 


beginning  to  talk  of  Mr.  Seward's  ministry.  It  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood that  at  such  n  time  the  powers  of  Congress  would  bo  un- 
defined, and  tliat  ambitious  members  of  Congress  would  rise  and 
avert  on  tho  floor,  with  that  peculiar  voice  of  indignation  so  com- 
mon in  parliamentary  debate,  *'  tluit  they  had  got  to  learn,"  &t., 
Ac.,  Jet  It  eoomed  to  rac  that  the  lesson  which  they  had  yet  to 
learn  was  then  in  the  process  of  being  taught  to  them.  They  were 
anxious  to  be  told  all  about  the  mischance  at  Ball's  Bluff,  but  no- 
body would  tell  them  anything  about  it.  They  wanted  to  know 
something  of  that  blockade  on  the  Potomac;  but  such  knowledge 
was  not  good  for  them.     "  Pack  them  up  iu  boxes,  and  tend  then 

'  one  military  gentleman  said  to  me.  And  I  began  to  think 
that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  done,  if  they  mode  themselves 
troublesome.  I  quote  hero  the  manner  in  which  their  QTIMllflni. 
respecting  the  affair  at  Ball's  Bluff,  were  answered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.     "  The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a  letter  from 

cretary  at  War,  In  which  he  says  that  he  lias  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  tho  Cth  in- 

(o  the  effect  that  the  answer  of  the  department  to  tho  reso- 
Itidon  passed  011  the  second  day  of  the  session,  is  not  responsive 
and  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  requesting  a  further  answer. 

••■eretary  has  now  to  state  that  measures  have  been  taken  to 
ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  the  disastrous  movement  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  but  that  it  is  not  compatible  « ith  the  public  interest  to  make 
known  those  measures  at  the  present  time.* 

In  truth  the  days  are  evil  for  any  Congress  of  debaters,  when  a 
great  army  is  in  camp  on  every  nit  of  them.  The  people  bad 
called  for  the  army,  and  there  it  was.  It  was  of  younger  birth 
than  Congress,  and  had  thrown  its  elder  brother  considerably  out 
of  favour,  as  lias  been  done  before  by  many  a  new-born  baby.  If 
Congrats  could  amuse  itself  with  a  few  set  speeches,  and  a  ft  M 
day  or  two,  such  as  those  afforded  by  Mr.  Sumner,  it  might  all  be 
very  well, — provided  that  such  speeches  did  not  attack  the  army. 

nid  beyond  this,  let  them  >ote  the  supplies  and  have  dono 
with  it.  Was  it  probable  that  General  Maclcllan  should  I  m 
time  to  answer  questions  about  Ball's  Bluff, — and  he  with  such  a 
job  of  work  on  his  hands  T  Congress  could  of  course  vote  what 
committees  of  military  inquiry  it  might  please,  und  might  ask 
questions  without  end;  but  we  all  know  to  what  such  questions 
ksd,  when  the  questioner  has  no  power  to  force  an  answer  by  a 
penalty.  If  it  tui^lit  be  possible  to  maintain  the  semblance  of  ro- 
•pect  for  Congress,  without  too  much  embarrassment  to  military 
secretaries,  such  semblance  should  be  maintained  j  but  if  Congress 
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chose  to  make  itself  really  disagreeable,  then  no  semblance  could 
be  kept  up  any  longer.  That,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  tlie  po- 
Mtion  of  Congress  in  the  early  months  of  18C2 ;  and  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  was  pcrhaj«  tho  only  possible  position  that 

COUU  till. 

All  this  to  mc  was  very  melancholy.  The  street*  of  Washing- 
ton were  always  full  of  soldiers.  Mounted  sentries  stood  at  the 
eonon  of  all  tM  streets  with  drawn  salmis, — shivering  in  the  cold 
and  besmeared  with  mud.  A  military  law  came  out  that  civilians 
might  not  ride  quickly  through  the  street.  Military  riders  gal- 
1u|kx1  over  one  at  every  turn,  splashing  about  through  tin  mad, 
and  rewinding  one  not  unfroqucntly  of  John  Gilpin.  Why  they 
always  went  so  last,  destroying  their  horses'  feel  on  tho  rough 
stones.  I  could  never  learn.  But  1,  aa  a  civilian,  given,  as  Engiub- 
B  ore,  to  trotting,  and  furnished  for  the  time  with  a  nimble  troU 
ter,  fouud  myself  harried  from  lime  to  time  by  muddy  men  with 
sabres,  who  would  dash  after  mo,  rattling  their  trappings,  and  bid 
me  go  at  a  slower  pace.  There  is  n  building  iu  Washington,  buili 
by  private  munificence,  and  devoted,  according  to  un  inscriptio 
Which  it  bean,  •■  1  a  the  Arts."     It  has  been  turned  into  on  army 

ing  cstabli.dunc.nt.     The.  streets  of  Washington,  night  and  < 
wore  thronged  with  army  waggons.     All  through  the  city  mil 
huts  mid  military  tents  wcro  to  be  seen,  pitched  out  amoti 
mud  and  in  the  desert  places.    Then  there  was  the  chosen  k 
ity  of  the  teamsters  aud  their  mules  and  horses — a  wonderful 
world  in  ii-- II':  and  all  within  tho  city!     Here  horses  and  mi 
lived,— or  died, — «•&  dio,  with  no  slightest  apology  for  a  stable 
over  tin  in.  Mt&Bj  that  |  ri'vcndcr  from  off  the  waggons  to  which 
they  were  fastened.     Bare,  there,  and  everywhere  large  h< 

occupied  as  the  head-quarters  of  some  officer,  or  the  I 
<>f  some  military  official.     At  Washington  and  round  Wjuhin_ 
the  array  was  everything.     WUIe  this  was  so,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  Congress  should  ask  questions  about  military  matters 
success  ! 

All  this,  as  I  say,  filled  mo  with  sorrow.  I  liatc  military 
longings,  and  am  disgusted  at  seeing  the  great  affairs  of  a  iu 
put  oat  of  their  regular  course  Congress  to  me  b  respectable. 
Parliamentary  debates,  be  they  ever  so  prosy, — as  with  us,  or  even 
ao  rowdy,  as  sometimes  they  have  been  with  our  cousins  across  the 
water, — engage  my  sympathies.  I  bow  inwardly  before  a  Speak- 
er's chair,  and  look  upon  the  elected  representative*  of  any  nation 
as  the  choice  men  of  the  age.  These  muddy,  clattering  dragoons, 
-  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  with  dirty  woollen  comforters 


round  their  enrs,  were  to  mil  hidon.'  in  tho  extreme.  But  there 
at  Washington,  nt  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing.  I  wus  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  Congress  was  at  a  discount,  and  that  the 
rough-eiiod  generals  were  the  men  of  tho  day.  "  Pack  them  tp 
■ad  send  them  in  boxes  to  their  several  States."  It  would  come 
1 1. 1  thought,  or  to  something  like  that  unless  Congress  would 
consent  to  be  submissive.  '•  I  have-  yet  to  learn—!"  naid  ballg- 
nunt  members,  stamping  with  their  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 
One  would  hare  said  tluit  by  that  tiiue  the  lesson  might  almost 
have  been  understood. 

to  the  period  of  this  civil  war  Congress  has  certainly  work- 
ed well  for  the  I  liiu-d  States.  It  might  bt  easy  to  pick  holes  in 
it ; — to  show  that  some  members  hnve  been  corrupt,  others  quar- 
irSi.Tin-.  mill  others  again  impmcticablc.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  from  year  to  year  elect- 
ed,— when  we  remember  the  jKiMtion  of  the  newly-populated  State* 
from  which  the  members  bare  been  sent,  and  the  absence  through- 
out the  country  of  that  old  traditionary  class  of  Parliament  men 
on  whom  we  depend  in  England ;  when  we  think  how  recent  has 
•he  elevation  in  life  of  the  majority  of  thOM  who  nre  and 
must  be  elected, — it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  praise  for  intellect, 
patriotism,  good  sense,  and  diligence.  They  began  but  sixty  years 
ago,  and  for  sixty  year*  Congress  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
for  "which  it  was  established.  With  no  antecedents  of  grandeur, 
he  nation,  with  its  Congress,  has  made  itself  one  of  the  live  great 
of  the.  world.  And  what  living  Knglish  politician  will 
now,  with  all  its  troubles  thick  upon  it,  that  it  is  (be 
llest  of  the  live  ?  When  I  think  of  this,  and  remember  tho  po- 
m  Europe  which  an  American  has  been  able  to  claim  for 
himself,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  Congress  on  tho  whole  has 
been  conducted  with  prudence,  wisdom,  and  patriotism. 

The  question  now  to  Ik)  asked  is  this, — Have  the  powers  of 
Congress  been  sufficient,  or  are  tbey  sufficient,  for  Ibe  continued 
maintenance  of  free  government  in  the  States  under  the  constitu- 
tion? I  think  that  the  powers  given  by  tlH  •  \i-lin~  constitution 
tigress  can  no  longer  bo  held  to  be  sufficient ;  and  that  if  the 
maintained  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  a  closer  ass-i- 
lion  of  it»  congressional  system  to  that  of  our  Parliament.  But 
to  that  matter  I  must  allude  again,  when  speaking  of  tho  existing 
constitution  of  the  Stales. 

P 


I  h.ivk  seen  various  essays  purporting  to  describe  the  ramoi 
of  this  civil  war  between  toe  North  BOO  South;  but  tbej  ham 
generally  been  written  with  the  viow  of  vindicating  cither  one 
■da  or  the  other,  and  have  spoken  rather  of  causes  which 
ifcoald,  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  writers,  havo  produced 

fieaoe,than  of  those  which  did,  in  the  course  of  actual- 

y  prodaoe  war.     This  lias  been  essentially  the  ease  wil 
Everett,  who  in  hit  lecture  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
I860,  recapitulated  all  the  good  things  which  the  Norl 
dono  for  the  South,  and  who  proved — if  he  has  pa 
thing — that  the  South  should  have  cherished  Uie  North  ins 
of  hating  it.    And  this  was  very  much  the  case  also  with 
Motley  in  his  letter  to  the  '  London  Times.'     That  !■ 
good  in  its  way,  as  is  everything  that  comes  from  Mr.  Motlev, 
but  it  does  not  tell  us  why  the  war  has  existed.     Wii 
that  eight  millions  of  people  havo  desired  to  separate  ti:i 
M  lrom  a  rich  and  mightv  empire, — from  an  empire  whi 
was  apparently  on   its   road"  to   unprecedented  success,  an 
which  hod  already  achieved  wealth,  consideration,  power, 
internal  well-being? 

(Jin-  would  bo  led  to  imagine  from  (hi  of  Mr.  Eve; 

and  of  Mr.  Motley,  that  slavery  has  had  little  or  nothing  to 
with  it.  I  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  slnvi 
in  its  various  bearings  has  been  the  single  and  necessary  eau 
of  the  war; — that  slavery  being  there  in  the  South,  this 
was  only  to  be  avoided  bv  a  voluntary  division, — secession  TO! 
untary  both  on  the  part  ol  North  and  South  ; — that  in  the  e» 
of  such  voluntary  secession  being  not  asked  for,  or  if  asked  ft 
not  conceded,  revolution  and  civil  war  became  necessary, 
WON  not  to  bo  avoided  by  any  wisdom  or  care  on  the  part 
the  North. 

The  arguments  used  by  both  the  gentlemen  I  have  nan* 
prove  very  clearly  that  South  Carolina  and  her  sister  Stat 
had  no  right  to  secede  under  the  constitution ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  open  to  them  peaceably  to  take  their  departure, 
and  to  rcfu«c  further  allegiance  to  the  President  and  Congress 
without  a  breach  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  bound.  For 
a  certain  term  of  years,  namely,  from  1781  to  1787,  the  differ- 
ent States  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  simply 
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leagued  together  by  certain  articles  of  confederation.  It  was 
declared  that  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence;  and  that  the  said  States  then  entered  severally 
into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  com- 
mon defence.  Then  wm  no  President,  no  Congress  taking 
the  place  of  our  l'arlianu  - 1 1 1 ,  but  'imply  a  congress  of  delegates 
or  ambassadors,  two  or  three  from  each  State,  who  were  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  their  own  individual  States. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  not  as 
bearing  on  the  qaeetaon  of  the.  present  war,  but  as  showing  that 
a  loose  confederation,  not  subversive  of  the  separate  independ- 
ence of  the  States,  and  capable  of  being  partially  dissolved  at 
the  will  of  each  separate  State,  was  tried,  and  was  found  to  fail. 
Sooth  Carolina  took  upon  herself  to  act  as  she  might  have  act* 
od  had  that  confederation  remained  in  force ;  but  that  confed- 
eration was  an  acknowledged  failure.  National  greatness 
could  not  be  achieved  under  it,  and  individual  enterprise  could 
not  snoeeed  under  it.  Then  in  lieu  of  that,  by  the  united  con- 
sent of  the  thirteen  States  the  present  constitution  was  drawn 
up  and  sanctioned,  and  to  that  every  State  bound  itself  in  al- 
legiance. In  that  constitution  no  power  of  accession  is  ■ 
named  or  presumed  to  exist.  The  individual  sovereignty  of 
the  States  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  thought  desirable. 
The  young  republicans  hankered  after  the  separate  power- and 
separate  name  which  each  might  then  have  achieved;  but  that 
,ir.  i:  i  had  been  found  vain, — and  therefore  the  States,  at  the 
cost  of  some  fond  wishes,  agreed  to  seek  together  for  national 
I  ov.i  r.  rather  than  ran  the  risks  entailed  upon  separate  exist- 
ence. I  append  to  this  volume  the  articles  of  confederation 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  they  who  desiro 
to  look  into  this  matter  may  be  anxious  to  examine  them  with- 
out reference  to  other  volumes.  The  latter  alone  is  clear 
enongh  on  the  subject,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  former  in 
proving  that  under  the  latter  no  State  could  possess  the  legal 
power  of  seceding. 

they  who  created  the  constitution,  who  framed  tho 
clauses,  and  gave  to  this  terribly  important  work  what  wisdom 
tkey  possessed,  did  not  presume  to  think  that  it  could  be  final. 
Tho  mode  of  altering  the  constitution  is  arranged  in  the  con- 
stitution. Such  alterations  must  be  proposed  either  by  two- 
third*  of  both  tho  houses  of  the  general  Congress,  or  by  tho 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  tho  States ;  and  must,  when  so 
proposed,  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States. — (Artiok  V.)     There  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt  that  any 
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:ilti: ration  so  carried  would  bo  valid  ;  ugh  that  altera- 

honld  go  to  the  extent  of  excluding  one  or  any  number 
of  Statu  from  the  Union.  Any  division  bo  made  would  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 

irobna  and  the  southern  States  no  doubt  felt  that 
tlu-v  would  not  succeed  in  obtaining  secession  in  this  wi 
therefore  they  sought  to  obtain  the  separation  which  they  want- 
ed bj  riM.liuion,— by  revolution  and  rebellion,  as  Napli 
lately  succeeded  in  her  attempt  to  chancre  her  political  statu*; 
as  H  linear v  is  looking  to  do ;  a*  Poland  has  been  seeking  to  do 
any  time  since  her  subj  the  revolted  ooloniee  of  Great 

Britain  succeeded  in  doing  in  IV, (i,  whereby  they  created  this 
gnat  nation  which  is  now  n  Dg  all  the  sorrows  of  a  civil 

war.  I'Ih  Dame  of  Micceaion  claimed  by  the-  South  for  this 
movement  is  :i  misnomer.  If  any  part  of  :i  nationality  or  en>- 
pire  iv<r  rebelled  against  the  government  established  OS  be- 
half of  the  \\  bole,  South  Carolina  so  rebelled  when,  on  the  20th 
November,  1800,  she  put  forth  her  ordinance  of  so-called  sects 
■ion;  and  the  other  southern  States  joined  in  that  rel 

D  they  followed  her  lead.  As  to  that  fact,  there  cannot.  I 
think,  much  longer  be  any  doubt  in  any  mind.  I  insist  on  thif 
especially,  repeating  perhaps  unnecessarily,  opinions  expressed 
in  I  former  part  of  this  volume,  because  I  still  see  it  stated 
In  EngUSB  writers  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  South  Car- 
olina should  have  been  accepted  as  a  political  net  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  tne  that  no  p 
ment  can  in  this  way  accept,  an  act  of  rebellion  without  declar- 
ing its  own  functions  to  be  beyond  its  own  power. 

Hut  what  if  such  rebellion  be  justifiable,  or  even  reasonable! 
what  if  flw  rebels  have  cause  for  their  rebellion?    Pot  d 
will  now  deny  that  rebellion  may  bo  both  reasonable  and  justi- 
fiable; Or  that  every  subject  in  the  land  may  bo  bound  ; 
to  rebel.     In  such  case  the  government  will  be  held  to  bate 
brought  about,  its  own  punishment  by  its  own  fault.     Hut  as 
rnment  il  a  wide  affair,  spreading  itself  gradually,  and 
growing  in  virtue  or  in  vice  from   small  beginnings,— from 
seeds  slow  to  produce  their  fruits,  it  is  much  easier  to  di 
the  incidence  of  the  punishment  than  the  perpetration  of  the 
fault.     Government  goes  astray  by  degrees,  or  sins  by  the  ab- 
sence of  that  wisdom  which  should  teach  rulers  how  to  make 
ess,  as  progress  is  made  by  those  whom  they  rule.     The 
may  be  absolutely  negative  and  have  spread  itself,  oral 
eentnrieg  j  may  be,  and  generally  has  been,  attributable  to  dull 

good  men;  -bal  not  the  less  dors  tbe  punishment  doom  at  t 
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blow.    The  rebellion  exists  and  cannot  be  put  down, — will  put 
vn  all  that  opposes  it ;  but  the  government  is  not  the  less 
bound  to  make  its  light.     That  if  the  punishment  that  comes 
on  governing  on  a  governing  people,  that  govern  not 

or  not  wii 
As  Mr.  Motley  say*  in  the  paper  to  which  I  havo  alluded, 
"  Si.  man.  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  but  veins,  will  dispute  the  right  of  a  people,  or  of  any 
portion  of  a  people,  to  rise  against  oppression,  i  i  re- 

dress of  grievances,  and  in  case  of  denial  of  justice  to  take  up 
anus  to  vindicate  the  sacred  principle  of  liberty.  Few  English- 
men  or  Americans  will  deny  that  the  source  of  government  is 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  that  every  nation  has  the  right 
to  govern  itself  according  to  its  will.  "When  the  silent  consent 
is  changed  to  fierce  remonstrance,  revolution  is  impending. 
The  right  of  revolution  is  indisputable.  It  is  writteu  on  the 
whole  record  of  our  race.  British  and  American  history  is 
made  tin  of  rebellion  and  revolution.  Hampden.  IVn,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  all  were 
rebels."  Then  comes  the  question  whether  South  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  States  had  no  suffered  as  to  make  rebellion  on  their 
behalf  justifiable  or  reasonable;  or  if  not,  what  cause  had  been 
strong  enough  to  produce  in  them  so  stroug  a  desire  for  seees- 
aion, — a  desiru  which  has  existed  for  fully  half  the  term  throm:l> 
which  the  United  States  lias  existed  i"  a  nation,  aud  so  firm 
a  resolve  to  rush  into  rebellion  with  the  object  of  accompli 
ing  that  which  they  deemed  not  to  be  accomplished  on  other 
terms. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  Gulf  States  have  not 
suffered  at  all  by  their  connection  with  the  northern  States ; 
that  in  lieu  of  any  such  suffering,  they  owe  all  their  national 
greatness  to  the  northern  States;  that  they  have  been  lifted 
up  by  the  commercial  energy  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  by  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  western  States,  to  a  degree  of 
national  consideration  and  respect  through  the  world  at  large, 
whirli  never  could  have  belonged  to  them  standing  alone.  I 
not  trouble  my  readers  with  statistics  which  few  would 
care  to  follow,  but  let  any  man  of  ordinary  evcry-day  knowl- 
edge turn  over  in  his  own  mind  his  present  existing  ideas  of 
tlie  wealth  and  commerce  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
ago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati,  and  compare  them  with 
his  ideas  as  t"  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile, 
hmond,  and  Memphis.  I  do  not  name  such  towns  as  Bal- 
timore and  St.  Louis,  which  stand  in  slave  States,  but  which 


have  raised  themselves  to  prosperity  by  northern  hab'r 
this  be  not  sufficient,  let  him  reler  to  population  table.-*  and  ta- 
bles of  shipping  and  tonnage.    And  of  those  southern 
which  I  have  named  the  commercial  wealth  is  of  northern  eta- 
ation.    The  success  of  New  Orleans  as  a  city  on  be  no  mora 
attributed  to  Louisianians  than  can  that  of  the  Havana  to  the 
men  of  Cuba,  or  of  Calcutta  to  the  natives  of  India.    It  has 
been  a  rejwtition  of  the  old  story,  told  over  and  over  again 
through  every  century  since  commerce  has  flourished  i 
world;  the  tropics  can  produce,—  bnl  (be  n>  n  from  the  North 
shall  sow  and  reap,  and  garner  and  enjoy.     Aa  th< 
work  has  progressed,  this  privilege  has  extended  itself  to  re- 
gions further  removed  and  still  further  from  southern  influ- 
look  to  Europe,  we  see  that  this  has  been  so  in 
!•,  Italy,  Spain.  France,  and  the  Netherlands;  in  England 
and  Scotland;  in  Prussia  and  in  Russia;  and  the  W. 
world  shows  us  the  same  story.     Where  is  now  the  g! 
the  Antilles?  where  the  riches  of  Mexico,  and  the  power  of 
Pont?     They  still  produce  sugar,  guano,  gold,  cotton,  coffee, 
almost  whatever  we  may  ask  them, — and  will  continue  to  do 
so  whilo  held  to  labour  under  sufficient  restraint;  but  where 
arc  their  men,  where  are  their  books,  where  arc  their  learning, 
their  art,  their  enterprise?     I  say  it  with  sad  regret  at  the  M* 
eail.'iiee  "fsovasl  i  population;  but  1  do  taj  (hat  the  southern 
States  of  America  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
northern  brethren  ; — that  t  hey  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
and  feeling  that  the  struggle  is  too  much  for  them,  have  tfai 
fore  to  part. 

Tho  reasons  put  forward  by  the  South  for  secession  have 
been  trifling  almost  beyond  conception,  Northern  tariffs  have 
been  the  first,  and  perhaps  foremost.     Then  there  has  been  a 

5 lea  that  the  national  exchequer  has.  pud  certain  bounties  to 
Tow  England  fishormen,  of  Which  the  South  has  paid  its  share 
— getting  no  part  of  such  bounty  in  return.  There  is  also  a 
complaint  as  to  the  navigation  laws, — meaning,  I  believe,  that 
the  laws  of  tho  States  increase  the  cost  of  coast  traffic  by  for- 
bidding foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  the  trade,  thereby  increas- 
ing also  the  price  of  goods  and  confining  the  benefit  to  tho 
North,  which  carries  on  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country,  and 
only  injury  to  the  South  which  has  none  of  it.  That) 
last,  hut  nut  least,  comoa  that  grievance  as  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  The  law  of  the  land  as  a  whole, — the  law  • 
i, — requires  the  reoditiou  from  free  States  of  all  fu 
slaves.    But  tho  free  States  will  not  obey  this  law.    The. 
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pass  Slate  laws  in  opposition  to  it.  "  Catch  your  own  slaves," 
they  nay,  "and  wc  will  nut  hinder  you;  at  air,  rat*  Wi 
BOl  binder  you  officially.  Of  non-official  hindrance  von  must 
take  your  chance.  But  wo  absolutely  decline  to  employ  our 
officers  to  catch  your  slaves."  That  list  comprises,  as  X  Ufa 
it,  the  amount  ot  southern  official  grievances.  Southern  peo- 
ple will  tell  you  privately  of  others.  They  will  say  that  they 
cannot  sleep  happy  in  their  beds,  fearing  lest  insurrection  should 
bo  roused  among  their  slaves.  They  will  tell  you  of  don 
comfort  invaded  by  northern  falsehood.  They  will  explain  to 
you  how  falso  has  been  Mrs.  Beeober  Stowc.  Ladies  will  till 
y>n:r  oar*  und  your  hearts  too  with  talcs  of  the  daily  efforts 
they  make  for  the  comfort  of  their  "people,"  and  of  the  ruin 
to  those  efforts  which  arises  from  the  malice,  of  the  abolition- 
ists. To  all  this  you  make  some  answer  with  your  tongue  that 
is  hardly  true, — tor  in  such  a  matter  courtesy  forbid*  i  li<-  plain 
truth.  But  your  heart  within  answers  truly,  "  Madam,— dear 
madam,  your  sorrow  is  great ;  but  that  sorrow  is  the  necessary 
result  of  your  position." 

As  to  those  official  reasons,  in  what  fewest  words  I  can  use 
I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  they  come  to  nothing.  The  tar- 
iff—and a  monstrous  tariff  it  then  Ml — was  the  ground  put 
forward  by  Siouth  Carolina  for  secession,  when  (icneral  Jackson 
was  President,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  hero  of  tin-  South. 
Calhoun  hound  himself  and  Inn  Slate  to  take  certain  steps  to- 
wards secession  at  a  certain  day  if  that  tariff  were  not  abol- 
ished. The  tariff  was  so  absurd  that  Jackson  and  his  Uo\  i 
incut  were  (breed  to  abandon  it, — would  have  abandoned  it 
without  any  threat  from  Calhoun;  but  under  that  threat  it  was 
necessary  that  Calhoun  should  be  defied.  General  Jackson 
proposed  a  compromise  tariff,  which  was  odious  to  Calhoun, — 
not  on  its  own  behalf,  for  it  yielded  nearly  all  that  was  asked, 
but  as  being  subversive  of  hi*  desire  for  secession.     The  Presi- 

Dt,  however, "not  only  insisted  on  his  compromise,  hot  tk 
.•d  his  purpose  of  preventing  its  passage  into  law  unless 
(  alhonn  himself,  as  senator,  would  vote  for  it.  And  lie  also 
tared  his  purpose)  not,  we  may  presume,  officially,  of  hang- 
ing Calhoun  If  be  took  that  step  towards  secession  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  take  in  the  event  of  tho  tariff  not  being 
I '  |  lealed.  A9  a  result  of  all  this  Calhoun  voted  for  the  com- 
promise, and  secession  for  the  time  was  beaten  down.  That 
was  in  1832,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  (be 
secession  movement.  The  tariff  was  then  a  convenient  reason, 
und  to  be  assigned  with  a  colour  of  justice,  because  it  was 
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.1  tariff  admitted  to  be  bad.     But  the  tariff  has  been  m< 
again  au.l  again  since  that;  and  the  turirt". 
( '.iniiina  seceded  in  I860  bad  been  carried  In  votes  from 
Carolina.     The  absurd  Morrill  tariff  could  not  have 
cession,  for  it  was  pawed  without  a  struggle  in  the  colla; 
Congress  occasiot  ckhiod. 

The  bounty  i  ■-<>  win  given  to  create  sailors,  m 

a  marine  ought  be  provided  for  the  nation.     I  need  hardly 
show  that  tln-r  national  ben.  lit  would  accrue  to  the  wh 
tion  for  whose  protection  snch  sailors  were  needed 

ni  of  bounties  may  be  bad,  but  if  so  it  VM  bad  f! 
whole  nation.     It  did  not  affect  South  Carolina  otherwise  tlun 
it  affected  Illinois  Pennsylvania,  or  even  New  York. 

The  navigation  laws  may  also  have  been  bad.  According  to 
my  thinking  such  protective  laws  are  bad;  but  Uiey  created 
no  special  hardship  on  the  South.  By  any  such  a  Uieorr  of 
oomphunt  .'ill  section!  of  nil  nation,  ban  ground  of  coraplaiut 
against  any  other  section  which  rccei*  al  protection  uo- 

.1  i  any  law.  The  drinkers  of  boor  in  England  should  secede 
because  they  DAT  a  tax,  whereas  the  consumers  of  paper  pay 
The  MVlgaUOP  laws  of  the  State*  arc  no  doubt  injuri- 
ous to  the  mercantile  interests  of  li  I  at  leant  UT 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  uo  one  will  think  that  secession 
i-  justified  by  the  existence  of  a  law  of  questionable  exi 
cy.  Bad  laws  will  go  by  the  board  if  properly  handled  bj 
those  whom  they  pinch,  as  the  navigation  laws  went  by  the 
board  with  us  in  England. 

As  to  that  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  griovan  '    ba*  DOt  arisen  from  the  loss  of  I  Lar- 

board it  stated  that  South  Carolina,  up  to  the  time  of  the  scces- 
bad  never  loxt  a  slave  in  this  way — that  is,  by  northern 
opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and  that  the  total  num- 
ber  of  slaves   escaping   successfully  into   the   northern   States, 

ami  there  remaining  through  the  non-operation  of  this  law, did 
not  amount  to  five  in  the  vcar.     It  has  not  bean  a  question  of 
property  but  of  fooling.    It  has  been  a  political  point,  and  tin 
South  lias  conceived — and  probably  conceived  truly—  that  this 
resolution  on  the  part  of  northern  States  to  defy  the  law  with 
reference  to  slaves,  even  though  in  itself  it  might  not  bo  im- 
mediately injurious  to  southern  property,  wee  an  insertion  of 
the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge.     It  was  an  action  taken  against 
slavery, — an  action  taken  by  men  of  the  North  against 
fellow-countrymen  in  tho  South.    Under  such  drcurostai: 
the  sooner  such  countrymen  should  cease  to  bo  their  fell© 
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M  better  it,  would  be  for  them.    That,  I  take  it.  was  the  I 
icnt  of  tin;  Smith  ;  or  at  any  rate  that  was  its  feeling. 

I  have  said  that  the  reasons  given  for  secession  nave  been 

•ifliug,  and  among  them  have  so  estimated  this  matter  of  the 

ugitive  Slave  Law.    I  mean  to  assert  that  the  ground  actually 

irward  ia  trifling; — the  loss,  namely,  of  slaves  to  which 

te  South  has  been  subjected.     Hut  the  true  reason  pointed  at 

—the  con  .imilv,that  the  North  would  not  leave 

i  would  not  allow  it  to  remain  us  a  settled  in- 

■n — was  by  no  means  trilling.      It  has  been  this  convie- 

»t>  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  North  would  not  live  in 

nity  with  slavery,  would  continue  to  fight  it  under  this  ban- 

«r  or  under  thai,  would  still  condemn  it  as  disgraceful  to  man 

id  rebuke  it  as  impious  before  God,  which  has  produced  re- 

ellion  and  civil  war — and  will  ultimately  produce  that  division 

>r  which  the  South  is  fighting,  and  against  which  the  North 

fighting;  and  which,  when  accomplished]  will  give  the  North 
aw  wings,  and  will  leavo  the  South  without  political  greatness 
r  commercial  success. 

I'nder  such  circumstances  I  cannot  think  that  rebellion  on 
M  pul  Of  the  South  was  justified  by  wrongs  endured  "i"  made 
jaeooable  by  the  prospect  of  wrongs  to  bo  inflicted.  It  is  dis- 
Me,  that  having  to  live  with  a  wife  who  is  alwavs  relink 
if4  OM  for  some  special  fault;  but  the  outside  world  will  not 
rant  a  divorce  on  that  account,  especially  if  the  outside  world 
i  well  aware  that  the  fault  so  rebuked  is  of  daily  occurrence. 

If  you  do  not  choose  to  be  called  a  drunkard  by  your  *  ii'e," 
»e  outside  world  will  «ay,  "it  will  be  well  that  you  should 
ease  to  drink."  Ah  I  but  that  habit  of  drinking  when  onco 
rxpiired  cannot  easily  be  laid  aside.  The  brain  will  not  work, 
:ie  organs  of  the  body  will  not  perform  their  functions,  the 
lood  will  not  run.  The  drunkard  must  drink  till  he  dies.  All 
ut  may  be  a  good  gronnd  for  divorce,  the  outside  world  will 
»y;  but  the  plea  should  bo  put  in  by  the  sober  wife,  not  by 
M  intemperate  husband.  Hut  what  if  the  husband  takes  him- 
»lf  off  without  any  divorce  and  takes  with  him  also  his  wife's 
roperty,  hor  earnings,  that  on  which  he  has  lived  and  his  ehil- 
ren?  It  may  be  a  good  bargain  still  for  her,  the  outside 
will  say;  but  she,  if  she  be  a  woman  of  spirit,  will  not 
dllingly  nut  up  with  such  wrongs.  The  South  lias  been  tho 
usband  drunk  with  slavery,  aud  the  North  ha*  been  the  ill- 

*od  wile. 

Rebellion,  m  I  have  said,  is  often  justifiable, but  it  is,  I  think, 
ever  justifiable  on  the  part  of  a  paid  servant  of  that  Govern- 
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mcnt  against  which  it  is  raised.  We  mnst  at  any  rate  fed 
that  this  in  true  of  men  in  high  places, — as  regards  those  men 
to  whom  by  reason  of  their  offices  it  should  specially  belong  to 
pot  down  rebellion.  Had  Washington  been  the  Governor  of 
1:1.  bad  Cromwell  been  a  minister  of  Charles,  had  <iari- 
l>;ildi  held  a  marshal's  baton  under  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or 
the  King  of  Naples,  tbOM  1MB  would  have  been  traitors  at 
well  as  rebels.  Treason  and  rebellion  may  be  made  one  under 
the  law,  but  (fee  mind  will  always  draw  Ifce  dbtiBOtkn.  I,  if  I 
rebel  Bgsmsl  (be  Crown,  am  not  on  that  account  necessarily  a 
traitor.  A  bctraval  of  trust  is,  I  take  it,  necessary  to  treason. 
I  nm  not  aware  that  JefTerson  DarU  is  a  traitor;  but  that  Bo- 
ehanan  was  a  traitor  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt,.  Under  him 
and  with  his  connivance,  the  rebellion  was  allowed  to  make  ha 
W»y.  Under  him  and  by  his  officers'  arms  and  shijw,  and  nm 
alia  money,  were  Bent  away  from  those  points  at  which  it  wa* 
known  that  they  would  bo  needed  if  it  wan  intended  to  put 
down  tho  coming  rebellion,  and  to  those  points  at  which  it  wai 
known  that  they  would  be  needed  if  it  were  intended  to 
the  coming  rebellion.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  had  no  eager  feeing 
in  favour  of  secession.  He  was  not  of  that  stuff  of  wbj 
made  Davis  and  Toombs  and  Slidcll.  But  treason  was  easier 
to  him  than  loyalty.  Remonstrance  was  made  to  him,  point' 
ing  out  the  misfortunes  which  his  action,  or  want  of 
would  bring  upon  the  country.  "Not  in  my  time,"  he  an- 
wncrcd.  "  It  will  not  be  in  my  time."  So  tliat  he  might  es- 
ithed  out  of  the  tire,  this  chief  ruler  of  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  of  men  was  content  to  allow  treason  nnd  rel  ' 
linn  to  irark  Iheir  Way!  I  renttorc  to  say  so  much  l 
showing  how  bopoeribte  it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  government, 
on  its  into  office,  should  have  given  to  the  Souths — not 

what  the  South  had  asked,  for  the  South  had  not  asked, — bat 
what  the  South  bad  taken ;  what  tho  South  had  tried  to  filch. 
Had  the  South  waited  for  secession  till  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
in  his  chair,  I  could  understand  that  England  should  sympa- 
thiwj  with  her.  For  myself  I  cannot  agree  to  that  scuttling  of 
:ip  by  the  captain  on  the  day  which  was  to  see  the  trans- 
fer of  his  command  to  another  officer. 

The  southern  States  were  driven  into  rebellion  by  no  wrongs 
inflicted  on  them ;  but  their  desire  for  secession  is  not  on  that 
account  matter  for  astonishment.  It  would  have  been  sur- 
prising had  thev  not  desired  secession.  Secession  of  one  kind, 
a  very  proclicaf  secession,  had  already  been  forced  upon  them 
by  efroumstanoee.    They  had  become  a  separate  people,  dis- 
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severed  from  the  North  by  habits,  morals,  institutions,  par- 
suits  and  every  conceivable  difference  in  their  modes  of  thou 
and  action.  They  still  spoke  the-  same  language,  as  do  Austria 
and  I'russia ;  but  beyond  that  tie  of  language  tiny  had  no  bond 
but  that  of  a  meagre  political  union  in  their  Congress  at  Wash- 
ton.  Slavery,  as  it  had  been  rx polled  from  the  North,  ami 
as  it  had  come  to  be  welcomed  in  the  South,  had  raised  such  a 
wnll  of  diHi-rence,  that  true  political  union  was  out  of  the  ques- 

:i.      It  would  be  juslcr,  perhans,  to  say  that  those  physii 
clias  101  Of  the  South  which  had  induced  thin  welcoming 

Of  slavery,  and  those  other  characteristics  of  the  North  which 
hud  induced  its  impulsion,  were  the  true  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence. For  years  and  years  this  has  been  felt  by  both,  and  the 
'it  has  been  going  on.  It  has  been  continued  for  thirty  years, 
and  almost  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  South.  In  1845 
.ida  and  Texas  were  admitted  into  the  Union  as  slave  States. 
1  think  that  no  State  had  then  been  admitted,  as  3  free  State, 
since  Michigan,  in  1  «:<6.     In  1 846  Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  free 

rom  that  day  to  this  Wisconsin,  California,  Min- 
nesota, Oregon,  and  Kansas  bam  been  btooght  into  the  Union; 
all  as  free  States.     The  annexation  of  another  slave  State  to  the 

OB  had  become,  I  imagine,  imiioshible — unless  such 
object  were  gained  by  the  admission  ot  Texas.  We  all  re- 
member that  fight  about  Kansas,  and  what  sort  of  a  fight  it 
waal  Kansas  lies  alongside  of  Missouri,  a  slave  State,  and  is 
contiguous  to  no  other  State.  If  the  free-soil  party  could,  in 
the  days  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  carry  the  day  in  Kansas,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  wonld  be  beaten  on  any  new  ground  un- 
der such  a  President  as  Lincoln.  We  have  all  heard  in  Europe 
bow  southern  men  have  ruled  in  the  White  House,  nearly  from 
the  days  of  Washington  downwards ;  or  if  not  southern  men, 
northern  men,  such  as  Picrco  and  Buchanan,  with  southern 
politics ;  and  therefore  we  have  been  taught  to  think  that  the 
South  lias  been  politically  the  winning  party.  They  have,  in 
truth,  been  the  losing  party  as  regards  national  power.  But 
what  they  have  so  lost  they  hare  hitherto  recovered  by  polit- 
ies! address  ami  individual  statecraft.  The  leading  men  of  the 
South  have  seen  their  position,  and  have  gone  to  their  work 
with  the  exercise  of  all  their  energies.  They  organized  the 
Democrat  party  so  as  to  include  the  leaders  among  tho  north- 
ern politicians.  They  never  begrudged  to  these  assistants  a 
full  share  of  the  good  things  of  official  life.  They  have  been 
aided  by  the  fanatical  abolitionism  of  the  North,  by  which  the 
Republican  parly  has  been  divided  into  two  sections.     1 
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been  fashionable  to  be  a  Democrat,  that  is,  to  hold  southern 
politic*,  and  unfashionable  to  be  a  Republican,  or  to  hold  atiti- 

lern  politics.     In  that  way  the  South  has  lived  and 
ffta  1  on  against  the  growing  v>  ill  of  the  population ;  but  at  last 
U  ai  H  ill  became  too  strong,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  eluci- 
i  e  South  knew  that  its  day  was  over. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  South  should  have  desired  se- 
ccsmoii.     It  is  not  surprising  that  ii  should  hare  prcfKii 
it.     Since  the  day*  of  Mr.  Calhoun  its  leaders  I 
dcrstood  its  position  with  a  fair  amount  of  political  accuracy. 
Its  only  chaOM  of  political  life  lay  in  prolonged  aaccud:". 
Washington.    Tim  swelling  crowds  of  Germans,  by  who 

in  States  were  heiug  filled,  enlisted  themselves  to 
in  the  ranks  of  abolition.    What  was  the  acquisition  of 

l  mii  li  hosts  as  these?  An  evil  day  was  coming  on  the 
Mm! hern  politicians,  and  it  behoved  them  to  be  prepared.  .\s 
a  separate  nation, — a  nation  trusting  to  cotton,  having  it: 
hands,  as  they  imagined,  a  monopoly  of  the  staple  of  Euglish 
manufacture,  with  ■■»  tariff  of  their  own,  and  those  rabid  curses 
on  the  source  of  all  their  wealth  no  longer  ringing  in  their  ears, 
what  ii ii-_rh t.  they  not  do  as  a  separate  nation '!  Hut  as  a  part 
of  tin!  union,  thej  were  too  weak  to  hold  their  own  if  once 
their  political  Iiiicsnc  should  fail  them.  That  day  came  upon 
ilu'iii,  iK, i  in :«  mooted,  b  1860,  and  therefore  they  onl  the  cable. 

And  all  this  lias  OMDe  from  slavery.  It  is  hard  enough,  for 
how  could  the  South  have  escaped  slavery?  How,  at  least, 
could  the  South  have  escaped  slavery  any  lime  during  these 
last  thirty  years  ?  And  is  it,  moreover,  so  certain  that  slavery 
is  an  tiiiiuitisatcd  evil,  opposed  to  God's  will,  and  producing 
all  the  sorrows  which  hue  aver  been  produced  by  tyranny  ana 
wrong?  It.  is  here,  after  all,  that  ono  comes  to  the  difficult 
onaVMOO.  Here  la  the  knot  which  the  fingers  of  men  cannot 
OMn,  and  which  admits  of  no  sudden  cutting  with  the  knife. 
I  have  likened  the  shvrebolding  States  to  the  drunken  husband, 
and  in  so  doing  have  pronounced  judgment  against  them.  As 
regards  the  state  of  the  drunken  bun,  Ins  onBtneaa  for  partner- 
ship with  any  decent,  diligent,  well-to-do  wife,  his  ruined  con- 
.  and  shattered  prospects,  the  simile,  I  think,  holds  good. 
But  I  refrain  from  Baring,  that  as  the  fault  was  originally  a it* 
the  drunkard  in  that  lie  became  such,  so  also  has  the  fault  been 
with  the  slave  States.  At  any  rate  I  refrain  from  so  saying 
here,  on  this  page.  That  the  position  of  a  slave-owner  is  ter- 
ribly prejudicial,  not  to  the  slave  of  whom  I  do  not  here  speak, 
but   to  the  owner;— of  so  much  at  any  rate  I  feel  assured. 
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That  the  position  is  therefore  criminal  :inrl  damnable,  I  am  not 
now  disposed  to  take  upon  MMTb 

The  question  of  slavery  in  Amelia*  cannot  he  handled  fully 

1  fairly  by  any  one  who  is  afraid  to  go  back  upon  the  sub- 

i.  aii'l  lake  its  whole  history  since  one  man  first  duirm  I 
and  exercised  the  right  of  forcing  labour  from  another  man. 
I  certainly  am  afraid  of  any  such  task;  but  I  believe  that  there 
has  boon  no  period  yet,  BUM  tbi  world's  work  began,  when 
such  a  practice  has  not  prevailed  in  a  large  portion^  probably 
•  '.   portion  ol  the  world's  work-licldSi     As  civiliza- 

.  bat  made  it.t  progress,  it  has  been  tho  duty  and  delight, 
a»  it  has  also  been  tho  interest  of  the  men  at  the"  top  of  affairs, 
not  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  men  below,  but  so  to  teach  thorn 
that  they  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  working  without  co- 
ercion. Emancipation  of  serfs  and  thralls,  of  bondsmen  and 
•lares,  has  always  meant  this, — that  men  having  been  so  taught, 
should  then  work  without  coercion.  As  men  become  educated 
and  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  they  hold  their 
life,  they  learn  the  fact  that  work  is  a  necessity  for  them,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  work  without  coercion  than  with  it.  When 
mm  have  learned  this  they  arc  fit  for  emancipation,  but  they 
arc  hardly  lit  till  they  have  learned  so  much. 

In  talking  or  writing  of  slaves,  we  always  now  think  of  the 
negro  slave.  Of  us  Englishmen  it  must  at  any  rate  be  acknowl- 
edged that  we  have  done  what  in  us  lay  to  induce  him  to  rec- 
ognize this  necessity  for  labour.     At  any  rate  Ave  acted  on  the 

Kttnption  that  he  would  do  so,  and  gave  him  his  liberty 
throughout  all  our  lands  at  a  cost  which  has  never  yet  been 
reckoned  up  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The  cost  never 
can  bo  reckoned  up,  nor  can  the  gain  which  we  achieved  in 
purging  ourselves  from  the  degradation  and  demoralization  of 
such  employment.  We  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  hav- 
all  that  lay  with  us  to  do  to  pat  clown  Nbvery  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  '  But  when  we  enfranchised  the  negroes,  we 
did  so  with  the  intention,  at  least,  that  they  should  work  as 
free  men.  Their  share  of  the  bargain  in  that  respect  they 
have  declined  to  keep,  wherever  starvation  has  not  been  the  re- 
sult ol"  such  resolve  on  their  part ;  and  from  the  date  of  our 

mcipation,  seeing  the  position  which  the  negroes  now  hold 
with  us,  the  southern  State*  of  America  have  learned  to  regard 
slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  have  taught  themselves 
to  regard  it  ax  a  blessing,  and  not  as  a  curse. 

mex  were  first  taken  over  to  America  because  the  white 
man  could  not  work  under  tho  tropical  heats,  and  because  the 
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native  Indian  would  not  work.    The  latter  people  has  been,  or 
soon  will  be,  exterminated, — poli^  •  a  face  of  creation,  as 

the  Americans  say, — which  t'ato  must,  I  should  *av  in  ti: 
run,  attend  all  non-working  people.    As  the  soil  of  the  w 
required  for  incrcaring  population,  the  aoQ'Woddngpeouta  unH 
go.     And  so  the  Indiana  have  gone.     The  negroes  undo 
pulsion  did  work,  mid  work  well;  and  nndi 
region*  of  the  western  tropics  became  fertile  gardens.     The 
fact  that  they  were  otttllad  np  into  northern  regions  which  from 
their  nature  did  not  require  such  aid,  that  slavery  prevailed  io 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  does  not  militate  against  mv 
argument.     The  exact  limits  of  anv  great  movement  will  not 
be  bounded  by  its  purpose.     The  heated  wax  which  you  drop 
on  your  letter  spreads  itself  beyond  the  necessities  of  your  Hal 
That  these  negroes  would  not  have  come  to  the  western  world 
without  compulsion,  or  having  oome,  would  not  havo  worked 
without  compulsion,  is,  I  imagine,  acknowledged  by  all. 
they  have  multiplied  in  the  western  world  and  have  there  be- 
come a  race  happier,  at  any  rate  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
■their  life,  than  their  still  untamed  kinsmen  in  Africa,  mutt  abo 
be  acknowledged.     Who,  then,  can  dare  to  wish  that  all  that 
lias  been  done  by  the  negro  immigration  should  havo  remained 
undone? 

The  name  of  slave  ia  odious  to  mo.  If  I  know  myself  I 
woidd  not  own  a  negro  though  he  could  sweat  gold  on  ray  be- 
hoof. I  glory  in  that  bold  leap  in  tho  dark  which  England 
took  with  regard  to  her  own  West  Indian  slaves.  But  I  do 
not  see  tho  lees  clearly  the  difficulty  of  tliat  position  in  which 
the  southern  Stales  have  been  placed;  and  I  will  not  e.:iH  tbem 
wicked,  impious,  and  abominable,  because  they  now  hold  by 
,  y,  as  other  nations  havo  held  by  it  at  some  period  of  their 
career.  It  is  thoir  misfortune  that  they  must  do  so  now, — now, 
when  so  largo  a  portion  of  the  world  lias  thrown  off  tin  sys- 
tem, spurning  as  base  and  profitless  all  labour  that  is  not  frac. 
It  is  their  misfortune,  for  henceforth  they  must  Stand  alone, 
with  small  rank  among  the  nations,  whereas  their  brethren  of 
the  North  will  still  "flame  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

When  tho  present  conilitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written, — tho  merit  of  which  must  probably  be  given  mainly  to 
Madison  and  Hamilton.  Madison  finding  the  French  demo 
t  lenient,  and  Hamilton  the  English  conservative  element, — this 
question  of  slavery  was  doubtless  a  great  trouble.  The 
itself  ia  not  mentioned  in  tho  constitution.  It  speaks  not  of  a 
slave,  but  of  a  "person  held  to  service  or  labour."     It  neither 
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sanctions,  nor  forbids  slavery.  It  assumes  no  power  in  the 
matter  of  slavery;  and  under  it,  at  the  present  nionirat,  nil 
Congress  voting  together,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  thirty-three  States,  could  not  constitutionally  put  down 
slavery  in  tin-  remaining  thirty-fourth  State.  In  fact  the  con- 
stitution ignored  the  subject. 

Bill  nevertheless  Washington,  and  Jefferson  from  whom 
Madison  received  his  inspiration,  were  opposed  to  slavery.  I 
do  not  know  that  Washington  ever  took  much  action  in  the 
matter,  but  his  expressed  opinion  is  on  record.  But  Jefferson 
did  so  throughout  his  life.  Before  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence be  endeavoured  to  make  slavery  i i lo : - :  1 1  in  Virginia.  In 
this  he  failed,  but  long  afterwards,  when  the  United  States  was 
m  nation,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  law  by  which  the  further 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  tho  States  was  prohibited  alt- 
er a  certain  year — 1820.  When  this  law  was  passed,  the  fatten 
of  it  considered  that  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  would  he 
I  'p  to  tliat  period  tho  negro  population  in  the  States 
bad  not  been  self-maintain  id.  As  now  in  Cuba,  the  numbers 
hod  been  kept  up  by  new  importations,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  race,  when  not  recruited  from  Africa,  would  dio  oat. 
That  this  calculation  was  wrong  we  now  know,  and  the  brood- 
ing-grounds of  Virginia  have  been  the  result. 

At  tlmt  time  thero  were  no  cotton-fields.  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi wore  outlying  territories.    Louisiana  had  been  recently 

i»od,  but  was  not  yet  incorporated  as  a  Stale.     Fl 
•tilt  belonged  to  Spain,  and  was  all  but  unpopulated.      <  '. 
Texas  no  man  bad  yet  beard.    Of  the  slave  States,  Virginia, 
i  In-  two  Carolina*,  and  Georgia  were  alone  wedded  to  sin 

matter  might  have  been  managed.  But  under  the 
constitution  as  it  had  been  framed,  and  with  the  existing  pow- 
ers of  tho  separate  States,  there  was  not  even  then  open  any 
way  by  which  slavery  could  he  abolished  other  than  by  tho 
separate  action  of  the  States ;  nor  has  there  been  any  such  way 
opened  since.  With  slavery  these  southern  States  have  grown 
••  come  fertile.  The  planters  have  thriven,  and  the  cotton- 
fletda  i  elves.     And  then  came  emancipation 

in  i!  i  British  islands.  Under  sueh  circumstances  and  wilh 
such  a  lesson,  could  it  bo  expected  that  the  southern  States 
should  learn  to  love  abolition  7 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  slavery  haa  not  caused  secession,  and 
that  slavery  has  not  caused  the  war.  That,  and  that  only  has 
been  the  real  cause  of  this  conflict,  though  other  small  collat- 
eral issues  may  now  bo  put  forward  to  bear  the  blame.    Those 
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other  hVMi  have  arisen  from  thi*  question  of  slavery,  and  are 
.  ntal  to  it  and  B  part  of  it.    Massachusetts,  as  vru  all  know, 
is  democratic  in  it*  t.n.liiiii.-s,  but  South  Carolina  is  eMi 
ly  aristocratic.    This  dificrosoe  lias  come  of  slavery.     A  slave 
country,  which  ha*  progressed  far  in  slavery,  must  be  aristo- 
cratic in   its   Datura,  —  aristocratic  and  patriarchal.     A  large 
slave-owner  from  Georgia  may  call  himself  a  democrat, — may 
think  that  ho  reveres   republican  institutions,  and  may  talk 
v.  it'n  American  horror  of  the  thrones  of  Europe;  but  be 
in  hi*  heart  be  an  aristocrat.    We,  in  England,  are  apt  to  speak 
of  republican  institutions,  and  of  universal  suffrage, 
naihapa  th«   chief  of  them,  wi  belonging  equally  to  all   the 
States.     In  South  Carolina  th  Mt  and  has  not  been  any 

such  thing.    'l>  a  for  the  President  there  are  chose* 

not  by  the  people  but  by  the  legislature;  ami  the  votes  for  the 
legislator*  arc  balled  by  a  high  property  qualification.  A 
high  property  qualification  is  required  for  a  member  of  the 
House  ot  Representatives  in  South  Carolina; — four  hundred 
freehold  acres  of  land  and  ten  negroes  is  one  qualification. 
Fire  hundred  pounds  clear  of  debt  is  another  qualification; — 
for,  where  a  sum  of  money  is  thus  named,  it  is  given  in  I 
mousy.  Russia  and  England  are  not  more  unlike  in  their  po- 
litical and  social  feelings  than  arc  the  real  slave  States  and  the 
real  free-soil  States.  The  gentlemen  from  one  and  from  the 
side  of  the  line  have  met  together  on  neutral  ground, 
■ad  have  discussed  political  matter*  without  flying  frequently 
I  h  other's  throats,  while  the  great  question  on  which  they 
differed  was  allowed  to  slumber.  But  the  awakening  ha*  been 
coming  by  degrees,  and  now  the  South  had  felt  that  it  war 
como.  Old  John  Brown,  who  did  his  best  to  creat 
insurrection  at.  ll:n]>cr\  Kerry,  has  been  canonized  through  the 
North  and  West,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  the  8 

incision  in  the '  Dred  Scott'  case,  given  by  the  Chief  Just- 
ice of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  execration  through  the  North  and  Weal 
The  southern  gentry  have  been  Uncle-Tommed  into  madness. 
It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  told  daily  by  your  fellow-citizens,  by 
your  fellow-representatives,  by  your  fellow-senators,  that  yoa 
are  guilty  of  the  one  damning  sin  that  cannot  be  forgiven.  All 
this  they  could  partly  moderate,  |>arily  rebuke,  and  partly  bear 
Dg  as  political  power  remained  in  their  handB;  but  they 
have  gradually  felt  that  that  was  going,  aud  were  prepared  to 
BOt  the  rope  and  run  as  soon  as  it  was  gone. 
Snob,  according  to  my  ideas,  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
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Bat  I  cannot  defend  the  South.  As  long  as  they  could 
iccessful  in  their  scheme.*  fur  holding  tin:  political  power 
of  the  nation,  they  were  prepared  t«  hold  by  the  nation.  Im- 
mediately those  schemes  taile d,  they  mart  prepared  i<>  throw 
tlic  nation  overboard.  In  thin,  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
lobery  M  well  as  rebellion.  Had  these  politicians  been 
honest, — though  the  political  growth  of  Washington  has  hard- 
ly admit  led  of  political  honesty, — but  hod  these  politicians  been 
even  ordinarily  respectable  in  their  dishonesty,  they  would  have 
claimed  Recession  openly  before  Congress,  while  yet  their  own 
President  was  at  the  White  House.  Congress  would  not  have 
acceded.  Congress  itself  could  not  have  acceded  under  the 
constitution ;  but  a  way  would  have  been  found,  had  the  south- 

tates  been  persistent  in  their  demand.  A  way,  ii 
has  been  found ;  but  it  haa  lain  through  lire  and  water,  i  nr  i  ■■!:. 
blood  ami  ruin,  through  treason  and  theft,  and  the  downfall  of 
i.!  groatiWi  ^ii'cssion  will,  I  think,  be  accomplished, 
and  the  southern  Confederation  of  States  will  stand  something 
higher  in  the  world  than  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central 
riea.  Her  cotton  monoi>oly  will  have  vanished,  and  her 
wealth  will  have  been  wasted. 

1  think  that  history  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
northern  States  had  no  alternative  but  war.    What  concession 

I   they  make  t     Could  they  promise  to  hold  their  ■ 
about  si  iv.  rv  t     And  had  they  so  promised,  woold  the  South 
behoved  them?     They  might  have  conceded  secession; 
that  is,  thrv  Blight  h«re  given  all  that  would  base  been  de- 
manded.    Rut  what  Individual  chooses  to  yield  to  aneh    1 

i;  and  If  DOt  an  individual, — then  what  people  will  do 
so  '     Hut  in  truth  they  could  not  bare  yielded  all  th  it  waj  de- 
manded.   II  id  secession  been  granted  to  South  Oarottu 
Georgia,  Virginia  would  have  been  cm  -reed  to  join  iImmc  State* 
i.v  the  nature  of  her  property,  and  with  Vfrjdaia  Maryland 

1  havo  gone,  and  Washington,  the  capital.  What 
be  the  future  lino  of  division  between  the  North  and  the  Boatfl 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  that  lino  will  probably  ho  dic- 
tated bv  the  Xorlh.  It  may  still  be  hoped  thai  Ken- 
Virginia,  and  Marylai  North,  ami  In: 
ted  from  slavery.  But  had  secession  bean  yielded,  had  the 
prestige  of  success  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  South,  those  6 
must  bare  become  south 

While  on  this  subject  of  slavery — for  in  di  'he  cause 

of  the  war,  slavery  is  the  subject  thai   BUM   be  discussed — I 
>t  forbear  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  negroes  of  the 
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North  American  States.     The  repanlioaa  party  cf 

ided  into  two  atotfooa,  of  which  one  may  be  callc<i 
tionist,  and  the  ntln-r  non-abolitionist.  Mr.  Lincoln's  gi 
ment  pre:  it"  to  belong  to  the  latter,  though  ita  t 

tpm  towards  abolition  arc  very  strong.  The  abolition  p 
growing  in  strength  daily.  It  is  but  a  short  limo  since  Wa» 
dell  Phillips  could  not  lecture  in  Boston  without  a  guard  of 
police.  Now,  at  this  moment  of  ray  writing,  ho  U  a  popular 
hero.  The  very  men  who,  five  yearn  since,  were  acenstomed 
in  iiuiko  speeches,  strong  as  word-,  eould  iVamc  them,  against 
abolition,  arc  now  turning  round,  and  if  not  preaching  aboli- 

•M  ]>atting  the  backs  of  those  who  do  so.     I  he;. 
of  Mr.  UnoOtVl  eabfnal  declare  old  John  Brown  to  be  I 
ami  a  martyr.    All  the  Protestant  Germans  are  abolition  i 
and  they  have  become  so  strong  a  political  element  in  the  coun- 
try that  many  now  declare  that  no  future  President  can  be 
elected  without  their  aid.     The  object  is  declared  boldly.     No 
long  political  scheme  is  asked  for,  but  instant  abolition  is  want* 
i  i ;  abolition  to  be  declared  while  yet  the  war  is  raging.     Let 
I  In-  slaves  of  all  rebels  he  declared  free;  and  all  slave-owners 
iu  the  seceding  States  are  rebels  1 

One  cannot  but  ask  what  abolition  means,  and  to  what  it 
would  lead.  Any  ordinance  of  abolition  now  pronounced  would 
not  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  might  probably 
effect  a  senile  insurrection.  I  will  not  accose  thoso  who  are 
preaching  this  crusade  of  any  desire  for  so  fearful  a  scour 
the  land.  They  probably  calculate  that  an  edict  of  abolition 
once  given  would  be  so  much  done  towards  the  ultimate  win- 
ning of  the  battle.  They  are  making  their  bay  while  thai 
shines.  Hut  if  they  could  emancipate  those  four  million  slaves, 
in  wliat  way  would  they  then  treat  thenar  How  would  they 
feed  them?  In  what  way  would  they  treat  the  ruined  owners 
of  tho  slaves,  and  the  acres  of  land  which  would  lie  unculti- 
>f  all  subjects  with  which  a  man  can  be  culled  on  to 
deal,  it  is  tho  most  difficult.  But  a  New  England  abolitionist 
talks  of  it  as  though  no  more  were  required  than  an  open  path 
for  in-;  humanitarian  energies.  "I  could  arrange  it  all  tomor- 
row morning,"  a  gentleman  said  to  mc  who  is  well  known  for 
his  nal  in  this  cause ! 

Arrange  it,  all  to-morrow  morning, — abolition  of  slavery  hav- 
ing become  a  fact  daring  the  ni^ht  I  I  should  not  envy  that 
■entletaan  bis  morning's  work.  It  was  bad  enough  with  us, 
bin  what  were  our  n umbers  compared  with  those  of  the  south- 
ern States  ?     We  paid  a  price  for  the  slaves,  but  no  price  is  to 
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be  paid  in  this  case.    The  valno  of  the  property  would  proba- 

lily  bo  lowly  estimated  at  I  no/,  a  piece  tor  men,  women.  and 

or  four  hundred  million  pounds  for  the  wbok  popula- 

tion.     'I'ih'v  form  tho  v. ealth  of  the-  South;  and  if  they  were 

lit,  what  should  be  done  with  tlicrn  ?  They  are  like  chil- 
dren. Every  slave-owner  Id  the  conntiy,— sieijr  man  who  has 
bad  ought  to  do  with  slaves, — will  tell  the  same  story.  In 
Maryland  and  Delaware  are  men  who  hate  slavery,  who  would 
b«  only  too  happy  to  enfranchise  their  slaves ;  but  Qn  m 

have  been  slaves  are  not  fit  for  freedom.  In  manv  cases, 
practically,  they  cannot  be  enfranchised.  Give  them  1Mb*  lib- 
erty, starting  them  well  in  the  world  at  what  expense  you 
please,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  will  come  back  upon 

5om*  hands  for  the  means  of  support.     Everything  must  be 
on©  for  them.    They  expect  food  and  clothes,  and  instruction 
as  to  every  simple  act  of  life,  as  do  children.     The  negro  do- 
servant  is  handy  at  his  own  work;  no  servant  more  so; 
bttt  he  cannot  go  beyond  that     Ho  does  not  comprehend  tho 
object,  and  purport  of  continued  industry.     If  he  have  money 
1  play  with  it, — will  amuse  himself  with  it.     If  ho  have 
.  he  will  amuse  himself  without  it.     Hi*  work  is  like  a 
hi  ii.K.l-boy's  task;  he  knows  it  must  be  done,  but  never  eom- 
nds  that  the  doing  of  it  is  the  very  end  and  essence  of  his 
lite.     Mp  is  a  child  in  all  thing*,  and  the  extent  of  prudential 
in  to  which  ho  ever  attains  is  to  disdain  emancipation, 
and  cling  to  the  security  of  his  bondage.     It  is  true  enough 
that    slavery  lias  been  a  curse.      Whatever  may  have  been  its 
effect  ou  the  negroes,  it  has  been  a  deadly  curse  upon  the 
white  nasi 

g  of  abolition  during  tho  war  is  to  mo  either 
the  deadliest  of  sins  or  the  vainest  offoIHea.  Ite  only  immedi- 
ate result  possible  would  be  servile  insurrection.  That  is  so 
manifestly  atrocious, — a  wish  for  it  would  be  so  hellish,  that  I 
do  not  presume  the  preachers  of  abolition  to  entertain  it.  But 
if  that  be  not  meant,  it  must  be  intended  that  an  act  of  cman- 
cipation  should  bo  carried  throughout  the  slave  States, — either 
in  their  separation  from  the  North,  or  after  their  subjection 
■nscqnent  rounion  with  the  North.  As  regards  the  Stated 
.vluie  in  lecei  nop,  the  North  cannot  operate  upon  their  slaves 
any  more  than  Kn-*land  can  operate  on  tho  slaves  of  Cuba. 
Hut  if  a  reunion   is  to  be  a  precursor  Of  emancipation,  surely 

tlmt  it  hould  be  first  effected.    A  decision  In  the  north- 

ern and  western  mind  On  such  a  subject  cannot,  assist  in  c.lit  un- 
ing  that  reunion, — but  must  militate  against  the  practicability 


ut 
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of  such  an  object.  This  is  so  well  understood,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  l.i  Government  do  not  dare  to  call  themselves  abolition- 
ists.* 

Abolition,  in  truth,  is  a  political  cry.  of  de- 

fiance opposed  to  secession.    A*  the  differences  betwect 
North  and  South  huvo  grown  with  years,  and  have 
the  proportions  of  national  antipathy,  southern  nullification  has 
amplified  itself  into  l<n— Urn,  and  northern  free-soil  prii 
have  bnrst  into  this  growth  of  abolition.    Men  have  no*, 
latcd  the  results.    Charming  pictures  are  drawn  for  you  of  die 
negro  in  a  state  of  Utopian  t>liss,  owning  his  own  hoe  and  eat- 
ing his  own  hog;  in  a  paradise,  where  everything  is  bought 
and  sold,  except  his  wife,  his  little  ones,  and  himself.     Hut  the 
enfranchised  negro  has  always  thrown  aw:.  ,  has  eaten 

any  man's  hog  but  his  own, — and  ha*  too  often  sold  his  daugh- 
ter for  a  dollar  when  any  such  market  lis*  been  open  to 

I  confess  that  this  err  of  abolition  has  been  made  peculiarly 
displeasing  to  me,  by  tlie  fact  that  the  northern  abohlioi 
by  no  means  willing  to  give  even  to  the  negro  who  is  already 
free  that  position  in  (he  world  wtleh  alone  might  tend  to  : 
him  in  the  scale  of  human  beings. — il  ;.n\  thing  can  so  raise! 
and  make  him  fit  for  freedom.  The  abolitionists  hold  that 
negro  is  the  white  man's  equal.  I  do  not.  I  see,  or  think  tliat 
I  see,  that  the  negro  is  the  white  man's  inferior  through  laws 
of  nature.  That  he  is  not  mentally  fit  to  cope  with  white  men, 
— I  speak  of  the  full-blooded  negro, — and  that  ho  must  fill  a 
posibOfl  simply  servile.  Bat  the  "abolitionist  declares  him  to 
be  the  white  man's  equal.  But  yet,  when  he  has  him  at  hi* 
elbow,  he  treats  him  with  a  scorn  which  eren  the  negro  can 
hardly  endure.  1  will  give  him  political  equality,  but  not 
equality,  says  the  abolitionist.  Hut  even  iu  this  he  is  untrue. 
A  blaeft  man  may  vote  h,  \  aw  York,  but  he  cannot  vote  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  a  white  man.  He  is  subject 
qualifications  which  in  truth  debar  him  from  the  poll.  A  white 
man  votes  bv  UMAbood  sufirsge,  providing  he  has  been  for  one 

Can  inhabitant  of  Ins  State  ;  but  >  man  of  colour  must  fa 
for  three  years  ;i  eitizeu  of  (he   Stale,  and   must   own   .-i 
:.y  .(ualiiieation  of  50/.  free  of  debt.     Hut  politic*]  | 

•  President  Lincoln  haa  propoard  a  plan  for  the  emancipation  ofsll 

the  border  Sl*ie»,  anil  fur  rompt-iiMilion  to  ihv  ownera.      Ilia  doing  «>  pTOI  M 

regards  preacnl  Mumapaliea  !■  'I"-  (Wf  StatM  a»  quite  Mtf  "f  the 

ii.      It  alto  prurw  that  be  look*  forward  K)  tht  n-rmirv  of  tils  l»>rder 

•  ti,  hot  tlint  ho  does  not  look  forward  lo  the  rxwterr  of  the 
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not  what  siieh  men  want,  nor  hnfl*od  is  it  social  equality. 
It  is  social  tolerance  and  social  syni|>:n]  i  y;  and  tli 
to  the  negro.  An  American  abolitionist  would  not  Mt  :it  talrfc- 
with  a  negro.  He  might  do  so  in  England  tf  the  bouM  of  an 
English  duchess  ;  but  in  his  own  country  the  proposal  of  inch 
s  companion  would  bo  an  insult  to  him.  lie  will  not  sit  with 
Mm  in  :i  pnbEo  carriage  if  he  can  avoid  it.  In  New  York  I 
have  seen  special  street-cars  for  coloured  people.  The  aboli- 
iinl  is.  etrtn-k  willi  horror  when  In-  thinks  that  a  man  and  a 
brother  should  be  a  slave;  but  when  the  man  and  the  brother 
lias  been  made  free,  he  is  regarded  with  loathing  and  i  •  int.-itij.t. 
All  this  I  caunot  see  with  aqmnimillT.  There  is  falsehood  in 
it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  slave  as  a  rule  is  well 
treated, — gels  all  he  wants  and  almost  all  he  desires.  The  ben 
negro  as  a  role  is  ill  treated,  and  does  not  get  that  considera- 
tion which  alone  might  put  him  in  the  worldly  position  for 
which  his  ach  n  ■  declares  him  to  be  fit.  It  is  falso  through- 
out,--this  preaching.  Tli  not  the  white  man's  equal 
by  nature.  But  to  the  free  negro  In  thf  northern  States  this 
r.iality  is  increased  by  the  white  man's  hardness  to  him. 
In  a  former  book,  which  I  wrote  some  few  years  since,  I  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  destiny  of  this  race  in 
i-  lies.  I  will  not  now  go  over  that  question  again. 
I  then  divided  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  into  three  olasn<'S, 
— the  white,  the  black,  and  the  coloured,  taking  a  nomenclature 
which  I  found  there  prevailing.  My  coloured  men  I  alluded  to 
inulattoes,  and  all  those  of  mixed  European  and  African  blood. 
The  word  "  coloured,"  in  the  States,  seems  to  apply  to  the 
whole  nc^ro  race,  whether  full-blooded  or  half-blooded.  I  nl- 
U*ia  lwcaiuMs  I  wish  to  explain  that,  in  speaking  of 
whii  i  to  In;  the  intclleotonl  inferiority  of  the  negro 
race,  I  allude  to  those  of  pure  negro  descent,— or  of  descent  so 
nearly  pure  as  to  make  the  negro  elem  at  manifestly  predom- 
inant; In  the  West  Indies,  where  I  had  more  opportunity  of 
Undying  the  subject,  I  always  believed  myself  able  to  till  a 
negro  from  a  coloured  man.  Indeed  the  classes  are  to  a  great 
degree  distinct  there,  the  greater  portion  of  tho  retail  trade  of 
the  country  being  in  tho  bands  of  the  coloured  people,  But 
in  tho  States  I  have  been  able  to  make  no  nan  dfst  root  ton. 
One  see*  generally  neither  the  rich  yrllow  of  the  West  Indian 
mulatto,  nor  the  dans  oily  black  of  the  Wr  i  [ndian  aegr 
The  prevailing  ban  i»  a  drv,  dingy  brown, — almost  dusty  in 
dryness.    I  have  observed  but  Tittle  difference  made  betwe 

t  negro  and  tho  half-caste, — and  no  difference  in  tbe  acta 


treatment.     I  have  never  met  in  American  society  any  man 
woman  in  whose  veins  there  can  have  been  presumed  to  be  an; 
taint  of  African  blood.     In  Jamaica  titer  arc  daily  to  be 
in  society. 

ry"  Englishman  probably  looks  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
of  abolition  of  »iavery  at  some  future  day.  I  feci  as  sort 
of  >i  h  I  do  of  the  final  judgment.  When*  or  bow  it  shall 
come  I  will  not  attempt  to  foretell.  The  mode  which  *c->-ms 
to  promise  the  surest  success  and  the  least  present  or  future 
inconvenience,  would  be  an  edict  enfranchising  all  6 
dren  born  aAer  a  certain  data,  and  all  their  children.  I 
such  an  arrangement  the  negro  population  would  probably 
out  slowly, — very  slowly.  What  might  then  be  the  for 
cottoo-fiefds  of  the  (Julf  State*,  who  shall  dure  to  say  ?  It 
be  that  coolie*  from  India  and  from  China  will  then  have, 
the  place  of  the  negro  there,  as  they  probably  will  have 
also  in  Guiana  and  the  Went  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WASHINGTON  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

Thoitoh  I  had  felt  Washington  to  be  disagreeable  as  a  city, 
yet  I  was  almost  sorry  to  leave  it  when  the  day  of  my  depart, 
ure  came.  I  hud  allowed  myself  a  month  for  my  sojourn  in 
the  capital,  and  I  had  stayed  a  month  to  the  day.  Then  came 
the  trouble  of  packing  up,  tl>c  necessity  of  calling  on  a  long 
lint  of  acquaintances  ono  after  another,  the  feeling  that  bad  as 
Washington  might  be,  I  might  be  going  to  places  that  were 
worse,  a  conviction  that  I  should  get  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
letters,  and  a  sort  of  affection  which  I  had  acquired  for  my 
rooms.  My  landlord,  being  a  coloured  man,  told  me  that  he 
was  sorry  I  was  going.  Would  I  not  remain  ?  Would  I 
hack  to  him?  Had  I  been  comfortable?  Only  for  so  and  mi 
or  so  and  so,  ho  would  have  done  better  for  me.  No  white 
American  citizen,  occupying  the  position  of  landlord,  would 
u'li'-l  to  such  comfortable  words.  I  knew  the 
man  did  not  in  truth  want  me  to  stay,  as  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  waiting  to  go  in  tho  moment  I  went  oat;  but  I 
did  not  the  less  value  the  assurance.  One  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  such  civil  words  among  American  citizens  of  this  class. 
Tho  clerks  and  managers  at  hotels,  the  officials  at  railway  sta- 
the  cashiers  at  banks,  the  women  in  the  shops ; — ah  I  thoy 
are  tho  worst  of  all.    An  American  woman  who  is  bound  by 
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her  position  to  serve  you, — who  is  paid  in  some  shape  to  sup- 
ply its,  whether  to  sell  you  a  bit  of  soap  or  bring  you 
a  towel  in  your  bedroom  at  on  hotel, — is,  I  think,  of  nil  human 
creatures,  the  roost  insolent.  I  certaiuly  had  a  feeling  of  regret 
at  parting  with  my  coloured  friend, — and  some  regret  also  as 
regards  a  few  that  were  white. 

As  I  drove  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  through  the  slush 
and  mud,  and  saw,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  those  wretchedly 
dirty  horse  sentries  who  had  refused  to  allow  me  to  trot  through 
the  streets,  I  almost  wished  that  I  could  see  mora  of  them, 
iiow  absurd  they  looked,  with  a  whole  kit  of  rattletraps  strap- 
ped on  their  horses'  backs  behind  them, — bl an kots,  coats,  can- 
teens, coils  of  rope,  and,  always  at  the  top  of  everything  else,  a 
tin  pot!  No  doubt  these  things  arc  all  necessary  to  a  mounted 
•entry,  or  they  would  not  hare  been  there ;  but  it  always  seem- 
ed as  though  the  horse  had  been  loaded  gipsy-fashion,  in  a  man- 
ner that  I  may  perhaps  best  describe  as  higgledy-piggledy,  and 
that  there  was  n  want  of  military  i  in  the  [lacking. 

The  man  would  have  looked  more  graceful,  and  the  sohli.-r 
mora  warlike,  had  the  pannikin  been  made  to  assume  nome  rig. 
idly  6xed  position,  instead  of  dangling  among  the  ropes.  The 
drawn  sabre,  too,  never  consorted  well  with  the  dirty  outside 
woollen  wrapper  which  generally  hung  looso  from  the  man's 
nock.  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  begrudge  him  his  comforter 
in  Uutt  cold  weather,  or  even  his  long,  uncombed  shock  of  hair ; 
but  I  think  he  might  have  been  made  more  spruce,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  could  not  have  looked  more  uncomfortable.  As  I 
went,  however,  I  fait  for  him  a  sort  of  affection,  and  wished  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  that  he  might  soon  be  enabled  to  return  to 
some  mora  congenial  employment. 

I  went  out  by  the  Capitol,  and  saw  that  also,  as  I  then  b«- 
lieved,  for  the  last  time.  With  all  its  faults  it  is  a  great  build- 
ing, and,  though  unfinished,  is  effective;  its  verv  si*s  and  pre- 
tension give  it  a  certain  majesty.  What  will  bo  the  fate  of 
that  vast  pile,  and  of  those  other  costly  public  •■■lilic-  a  .it  Wash- 
ington, should  the  South  succeed  wholly  in  their  present  enter- 
prise t  If  Virginia  should  ever  become  a  part  of  the  southern 
republic,  Washington  cannot  remain  the  capital  of  the  northern 
republic.  In  such  case  it  would  be  almost  better  to  let  Mary- 
laud  go  also,  so  that  the  future  destiny  of  that  unfortunate  city 
may  not  be  a  source  of  trouble,  and  a  stumbling  block  of  op- 
probrium. Even  if  Virginia  bo  saved,  its  position  will  bo  most 
unfortunate. 

I  fancy  that  the  railroads  in  those  days  must  haro  been  do- 
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ing  a  very  prosperous  business.     From  New  York  to  Phi 

thence  on  to  i' 
found  the  car*  lull;  .so  lull  i  '■-}■  passengers  could  not 

lnul    i  .:.-.     Now,  on  my  return  to  Baltimore,  they  were  again 
crowded.   The  stations  wen-  all  crowded.    Luggage-train 
going  in  and  out  as  fast  as  the  rails  could  carry  them.     Among 
the  passengers  almost  half  were  soldiers.    I  presume  that 
wi-iv  nun  going  on  furlough,  or  ou  special  occasions ;  for  the 
regiments  "ere  of  course  not  received  by  ordinary  passenger 
trains.     About  this  time  a  return  was  called  for  by  Con 
of  all  the  moneys  paid  by  th<  iment,  on  accoi 

army,  to  the  lines  between  Now  ^  ork  and  Washington.   V. 
er  or  no  it  was  ever  furnished  I  did  not  hear;  but  it  was  open- 
ly stated  that  the  colonels  of  regiments  received  Iargt 
from  certain  railway  companies  for  the  regiments  pa 
thar  Boca.    Charges  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  again 
fleers,  contractors,  quartermasters,  paymasters,  generals,  and 
cabinet  ministers.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  of  these 
men  had  dim  hands.     It  was  not  for  mo  to  make  inquiries  on 
such  matters.     But  the  continuance  and  universality  of  the  ac- 
cusations were  dreadful.     When  everybody  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing dishonest,  dishonesty  almost  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. 

I  wiH  allude  to  a  charge  made  against  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  because  the  circumstances  of  tho  case  were  all  ac- 
knowledged and  proved.     This  gentleman  employed  bis 
brother-in-law  to  buy  ships,  and  tl  so  employed  pock- 

eted about  20,u<)<>/.  by  the  transaction  in  six  months.     The  ex- 

0OM  mad.'  \va.-.  that  this  profit  was  ill  accordance  with  the  USU- 
tt]  practice  of  the  ship-dealing  trade,  and  that  it  was  paid  by 
the  on  nc  n  who  -.old,  and  not  by  the  Government  which  Dot 
But  in  so  vast  an  agency  tho  ordinary  rate  of  prolii 

i  enormous  sum;  and  the  gentleman 
made  the  plea  must  surely  have  understood  that  that  20,( 
was  in  fact  paid  by  tho  government.     It  is  the  purchaser, 
not  the  seller,  who  in  fact  pays  all  such  fees.     Tho  question  is 
this, — Should  the  government  bars  paid  so  vast  a  sum  for  one 
man's  work  for  six  months?      And  if  so,  was  it  well  that  that 
anm  should  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  mar  relative  of 
ter  whose  special  business  it  was  to  protect  the  govcrami 
American  private  soldiers  are  not  pleasant  follow-travi 
They  are  loud  and  noisy,  and  swear  quite  as  much  as  the  army 
could  possibly  have  sworn  in  Flanders.    They  are,  moreover, 
very  dirty ;  and  each  man,  with  his  long,  thick  great-coal,  takes 
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up  more  space  than  is  intended  to  be  allotted  to  him.  Of 
coarse,  I  felt  that  if  I  chose  to  travel  in  a  country  while  it  had 
soch  a  piece  of  business  on  its  hands,  I  could  not  expect  that 

g  should  be  found  in  exact  order.     The  matte 
irondi  i.  perluqw,  was  that  Uie  ordinary  affairs  of  lii 

disarranged,  and  that  any  travolrinc  at  all  waH  pr*M 
crthelew  the.  Is  i  i  that  American  pnvs 

:<  are  not  agreeable  fellow-traveller*. 
It  v.  i  to  go  due  west  across  the  coun- 

t  ry  into  iCsaouri,  skirting,  as  it  were,  the  Hoe  of  the  war  whicli 
had  now  extended  itself  from  the  Atlantic  across  into  Kansas. 
e  were  at  this  time  three  main  armies, — that  of  the  Potr> 
mac,  as  the  army  of  Virginia  was  called,  uf  which  Maclclhin 
held  the  command ;  that  of  Kentucky,  under  General   I 

tied  at  Louisville  on  the  Ohio;  and  the  army  on 
the-  M  i,  which  had  been  under  Fremont,  and  of  « 

General  Halleck  now  held  the  command.    To  these  were  op- 
posed the  three  rebel  armies  of  Beauregard,  in  Virginia;  of 
Johnston,  on  the  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  of 
nurii    There  was  also  a  fourth  army  in  Kansas, 
of  Missouri,  under  Gemnl  Hunter;  and  while  I  was  in 
Washington   another  general,  supposed  by   some   to  Ihi  the 
man,"  was  sent  down  to  Kansas  to  participate  in 
Hunter's   command.      This  was  General  Jim  Lone, 
Who  resigned  a  scat  in  the  Senate  in  Older  that  he  Bright  un- 
dertake this  military  duty.     When  he  reached  Kansas,  having 
ronte  nude  sundry  violent  abolition  speeches,  and  pro- 
claimed  his  intention  piog  slavery  oat  of  the  ■oalhveel 

he  came  to  loggerheads  with  his  superior  officer  re- 
specting tlieir  relative  poaUiona. 

On  my  arrival  at  Baltimore,  I  found  the  place  knee-deep  in 
and   slush  and  half-melted  snow.     It  was  then   rei 
hard, — raining  dirt>no<  water,  as  it  sometimes  does.     Worse 
weather  for  soldiers  out  in  tents  could  not  be  imagined, — nor 

•n  who  were  not  soldiers,  but  who  nevertheless  WW 
pelleil  to  leave  their  houses.     I  only  remained  at  Balr  i 
day,  and  then  starte<I  again,  leaving  there  the  greater  part  of 
laggage.     I  had  a  vague  hope, — a  hope  which  I  hardly 
hoped  to  realise, — that  I  might  be  ablo  to  get  through  to  the 

At  any  rate  I  made  myself  ready  for  the  ohaBM  1 
making  my  travelling  impediments  as  light  as  possible,  and 
I  from  Baltimore,  prepared  to  endnre  all  the  disco 
lightness  of  baggage  entails.     My  route  lay  over  the 
Alleghauics  bv  Pittsburc  and  Cincinnati,  and  inv  first  stop- 
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ping-place  was  at  Harrisburg,  the  political  capital  of  I 

There  i*  nothing  special  at  Harrisburg  to  arrest  any 
traveller  j  but  the  local  legislature  of  the  State  was  tin 
ting,  aud  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  Senate  and  Represent* 
lives  of  at  any  rate  one  Suite,  <luring  its  period  of  vitality. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  General  Assembly,  m  the  joint  legisla- 
ture is  called,  rite  every  year,  commencing  their  work  ea 
January,  and  continuing  till  it  bo  finished.     The  usual  period 
of  sitting  scorns  to  be  about  t<  n  weeks.     In  the  m 
States,  the  legislature  only  sits  every  other  year.     In  this 
it  sits  every  year,  and  the  representative*  are  elected  ami  noil  v. 
1  In    teuton  arc  elected  for  three  years,  a  third  of  the  body 
:ich  year.    The  two  chambers  were  ugly 
ii  i.  rooms,  arranged  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  halls 
of  Congress  at  Washington.     Each  member  had  his  own  desk, 
and  his  own  chair.    They  were  placed  in  the  shape  of  a  hor — 
shoo,  facing  the  chairman,  before  whom  sat  three  clerks. 
neither  boon  did  I  hear  any  set  speech.     The  voices  of  the 
Speaker  and  of  the  clerks  of  the  houses  were  heard  more  fre- 
qocatlf  tlian  those  of  the  members;  and  the  business  seemed 
t<>  be  (tone  In  :i  doll,  serviceable,  methodical  manner,  J ik< 
bo  useful  tO  th*  Country,  and  very  uninteresting  to  the  geutle- 
inen    i - 1 1  •:. i  •■:-.  1 .     [ndeeil   ai    \\  ishingtOT    also,  in   OongroO)  \: 
(teemed  to  me  that  there  was  much  less  of  set  speeches  than  in 
■I in-  BEODM  of  i  lommoMt     With  us  there  are  certain  men  whom 
it  seems  impottibto  to  put  down,  and  by  whom  the  timo  of 
Parliament  is  occupied  from  night  to  night,  with  advair 
no  one  and  with  satisfaction  to  none  but  themselves.     I  do  nc 
think  thin  the  evil  prevaUs  to  tbo  same  extent  in 
cither  in  Congress  or  in  the  State  legislatures.     As 
Washington,  this  good  result  may  be  assisted  by  a 
practice  which,  as  I  was  assured,  prevails  there.    A  member 
gets  his  speech  printed  at  the  Government  cost,  and  sends  it 
down  free  by  post  to  his  constituents,  without  troubling  e 
the  house  with  hearing  it,  or  himself  with  speaking  it.     1 
not  but  think  that  the  practice  might  be  copied  with 
on  our  side  of  the  water. 

Tho  appearance  of  the  members  of  tho  legislature  of  _ 
sylvania  did  not  impress  me  very  favourably.     I  do  not  knot. 
why  wo  should  wish  a  legislator  to  be  neat  in  his  dress,  and 
comely,  in  some  degree,  in  his  personal  appearance.     Tl 
no  good  reason,  perhaps,  why  they  should  have  deaosr  shirts 
than  their  brethren,  or  have  been  more  particular  in 

e  of  soap  and  water,  and  brush  and  comb.     Hut  I  have 
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m  that  if  ever  our  own  Parliament  becomes  dirty,  it  vrill 

lows  it*  prestige ;  and  I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  Parliament 

Dnsylrama  would  gain  an  accession  of  dignity  bv  Eomo 

►lightly  increased  devotion  to  the  Graces.     I  saw  in  the  two 

t lemon,  a  senator,  who  looked  like  a  Qua- 

L.r;  lnit  even  he  was  •  very  untidy  Quaker. 

1  paid  ii  W  to  the  Governor,  and  found  him  briskly 

employed  in  arranging  the  appointments  of  officers.  All  the 
regimental  appointments  to  the  volunteer  regiments, — and  th.it 
is  practically  to  the  whole  body  of  the  army,* — arc  ttade  by 

-tato  in  which  the  regiments  are  mustered.  When  lac 
atlair  commenced,  the  captains  and  lieutenants  were  chosen  by 
the  men ;  but  it  was  found  that  this  would  not  do.  Win  0  lit! 
skeleton  of  a  Stale  militia  only  was  required,  such  an  arrange* 
racnt  was  popular  and  not  essentially  injurious;  but  now  that 
war  had  beooma  a  reality,  and  that  volunteers  were  required 
to  obey  discipline,  some  other  mode  of  promotion  was  found 
nocewry.  As  far  as  I  could  understand,  tho  appointments 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Governor,  who  however  was 
expected  in  the  selection  of  the  superior  officers  to  be  guided 
by  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  regiment,  when  do  objection 
existed  to  •neb  a  choice.  In  the  present  instance  the  GoTCR* 
or's  course  was  very  thorny.  Certain  unfinished  regiments 
wit  e  in  the  act  of  being  amalgamated ; — two  perfect  regiment* 
made  up  from  perhaps  five  imperfect  regiments,  and  so 

But  though  the  privates  had  not  been  forthcoming  to  the 
full  number  for  each  expected  regiment,  there  had  been  no 

'  learth  of  officers,  and  consequently  tho  present  operation 
consisted  in  reducing  their  number. 

Nothing  can  be  mnch  uglier  than  the  State  House  at  Ilar- 
risburg,  but  it  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  one  of  the  val- 
lejr*  into  which  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  broken.  Ban* 
burg  is  immediately  under  the  range,  probably  at  it 
point,  and  tho  railway  running  west  from  the  town  to  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  passes  right  over  the  chain. 

line  has  been  magnificently  engineered,  and  the  scenery  * 
vary  grand.  I  went  over  the  Alleghanies  in  midwinter  when 
they  were  covered  with  snow,  but  oven  when  so  seen  tlurt 
were  very  fine.    The  view  down  the  valley  from  Altoona,  a 

r>iut  near  the  summit,  must  in  summer  be  excessivoly  lovely, 
stopped  at  Altoona  one  night  with  the  object  of  getting  about 
among  tho  hills,  and  making  the  best  of  the  winter  view;  but 

•  The  army  At  ilii«  limn  cunsisKd  nominally  of  660,000  men,  of  whom 
only  20.0O/I  "i: re  rtculnr*. 
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I  I  iiud  it  impossible  to  walk.    The  snow  had  become 
and  * as  like  glass.     I  could  not  11  mile  in  any  way 

Willi  infinite  labour  I  climl>ed  to  the  top  of  one  little  hill,  and 
i  there  became  aware  that  the  descent  would  he  very 
much  more  difficult.     I  did  get  down,  but  should  not  choose 
to  describe  tin-  manner  in  which  I  accomplished  the  dec 
h;   running  down  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg  an  Ar. 
occur-  fa  in  any  other  country  would  hare  thrown  lat 

engine  off  the  line,  and  have  reduced  the  carriages  behind  the 
engine  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  here  it  had  no  other  effec 
thai  of  delaying  us  for  three  or  four  hours.  Tlie  tire  i 
of  the  heavy  dri\  Dig  wheels  flow  off,  and  in  the  chock  the  body 
of  the  wheel  itself*  was  broken,  one  spoke  and  a  portion  of  the 
i -iivi (inference  of  the  wheel  was  carried  away,  and  the  steam- 
ier was  ripped  opi-n.  Nevertheless  the  train  was  pulled 
up,  neither  the  engine  nor  any  of  the  carriages  got  off  the  line, 
and  the  men  in  Oharge  of  the  train  wrniwl  to  think  '. 
of  the  matter.  I  was  amused  to  see  bow  little  was  made  of 
the  affair  by  any  of  the  passengers.  In  England  a  delay  of 
three  hours  would  in  itself  produce  a  great  amount  of 
bong,  or  at  least  many  signs  of  discomfort  and  temporal 
hnppnWBH.  Bui  here  no  one  said  a  word.  Some  of  the  youn- 
ger men  got  out  and  looked  at  the  rained  wheel ;  but  mom  of 
the  passengers  kept  their  seats,  chewed  their  tobacco,  and  went 
to  steep,  u  all  ntafa  matters  an  American  is  much  more  pa- 
tient than  an  Englishman.  To  sit  quirt,  with"  h,  and 
ruminate  in  somo  contorted  position  of  body,  comes  to  him  by 
nature.  On  this  oocMJan  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  complaint 
— nor  yet  a  word  of  surprise  or  thankfulness  that  the  accident 
bad  been  attended  with  no  serious  result.  M I  have  got  a  fur- 
lough for  ten  days,"  one  soldier  said  to  me.     "And  I  ham 

-'-d  ovcry  connection  all  through  from  Washington  here-. 

I  shall  have  just  time  to  turn  round  and  go  back  when  I  gvt 

home"     But  ho  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  dissatis- 

He  had  not  referred  to  his  relatives  when  he  spoke  of 

i -sing  his  connections,"  but  to  his  want  of  good  fortune  as 
regarded  railway  travelling,  Ho  had  reached  Baltimore  too 
late  for  the  train  on  to  Ilarrisburg,  and  Harrisburg  too  late 
for  the  train  on  to  Pittsburg.  Now  ho  must  again  reach  Pitta- 
burg  too  late  for  his  further  journey.  But  nevertheless  he 
seemed  to  be  well  plea-ted  with  his  position. 

I'itt«burg  i*  the  Mertbyr  Tydvil  of  Pennsylvania,— or  per- 
haps. I  should  better  dew  nbe  it  as  an  amalgamation  of  Swan- 
teo,  M.  1 1  ':•.:•  Tydvil.  and  (South  Shields.     It  is  without  excep- 
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tion  the  blackest  place  which  I  ever  saw.     The  three  English 
towns  which  I  have  named  are  wry  duty,  but  :ill  their  corn- 
l  soot  and  grease  and  dinghies*  do  not  equal  (hat of  Pilto- 
As  regards  scenery  it  is  beautifully  situated,  Ptiog  .it. 
tot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  U  th«  juncture  of 
WO  rivers  Motion  gahela  and  Alleghany,     lierv,  at   the 
.  they  com©  together  and  form  the  river  Ohio.     Nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  site ;  for  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains  come  down  close  round  the  town,  and  the  rivers  arc 
broad  and  swift,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  from  heights  which 
may  be  reached  in  a  short  walk,    liven  the  tilth  and  wondrous 
blackness  of  the  place  are  picturesque  when  looked  down  upon 
I 'he  tops  of  the  churches  arc  ril  ible,  Bad  some  of 
the  larger  buildings  may  be  partially  traced  through  the  thick, 
brown,  settled  smoke.    But  the  city  itself  is  buried  in  ■ 
cloud.    The  atmosphere  was  especially  heavy  when  I  was  there, 
and  tba  effect  was  probably  Increased  by  the  general  darkness 
weather.     The  Monongahcla  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bride*, 
in  the  other  side  the  ground  rises  at  once,  almost  with  the 
ity  of  a  precipice;  so  that  a  commanding  view  is  obtain 
ed  down  upon  the  town  and  the  two  rivers  and  the  different 
bridges,  from  a  height  immediately  above  them.     I  was  never 
more  in  love  with  smoke  and  dirt  than  when  1  stood  here  and 
bed  the  darkness  of  night  close  in  upon  the  floating  soot 
I  over  the  housetops  of  the  city.     I  cannot  say- 
that  I  saw  the  sun  set,  for  there  WM  no  sun.    I  should  say  that 
the  sun  never  shone  at  Pittsburg, — as  foreigners  who  visit  Lon- 
don in  Xnv.  lulu  r  declare  that  the  sun  never  shines  there. 

Walking  along  the  river-side  I  counted  thirty-two  steamers, 
all  beached  upon  the  shore  with  their  bows  towards  the  laud 
— large  boats,  capable  probably  of  carrying  from  one  to  two 
hundred  passengers  each,  and  about,  300  tons  of  merchandise. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  many  of  the  e  were  tint  now  at  work. 
They  were  resting  idle,  the  trade  down  tin  uppi  below 

St .  Lotus  having  been  out  oil*  by  the  war.  Many  of  them,  h. .«• 
ever,  were  ^till  running,  the  passage  down  the  river  being  open 
f.>  Wheeling  in  Virginia,  to  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati  and  the 
South  Ohio,  to  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  and  to  Cairo 
in  Illinois,  where  the  Ohio  joins  the  Mississippi.  The  amount 
of  traffic  carried  on  by  these  boats  while  the  country  was  at 
peace  within  itself  was  very  great,  and  conclusive  as  to  1 1 
creasing  prosperity  of  the  people.  It  seems  that  eTerybody 
travels  in  America,  ami  that  nothing  is  thought  of  distance. 
\   yonng  Jinn  will  step  into  :i  ear  and  sit  beside  yon.  '.villi  that 
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easy,  careless  air  which  in  common  to  a  railway  passenger 
England  who  is  passing  from  MM  station  to  the  mil  on 

conversing;  with  him  you  will  find  that  he  .;  seven  or 

l)uii<ln:d  iiikU— .  II«  ir.  supplied  with  fresh  n 
three  ot  Ibur  times  a  day  as  he  passe?  by  the  low  i 
ih,  v  ;uv  published  ;  he  cats  a  large  assortment  of  gum-drop* 
:m a  apples,  and  is  quite  as  much  at  home  as  in  his  own  house. 
On  board  the  river  boats  it  is  the  same  with  him,  with  •,'. 
<•.  jiiion,  that  when  there  he  can  pet  whisky  when  be  wan 
He  knows  nothing  of  too  ennui  of  travelling,  and  never  tee 
to  long  for  the  end  of  his  journey,  as  travellers  do  w  ith 
Should  his  boat  como  to  grief  upon  tho  river,  and  lie  by  far  a 
day  or  a  night,  it  docs  not  in  tho  least  disconcert  him.  He 
seats  himself  upon  throe  chairs,  takes  a  bite  of  tobacco,  thrusts 
bands  into  hi*  trousers  pockets  and  revels  in  an  clysiuui  of 
hi*  own. 

I  was  told  that  the  stockholders  i'i  tiMM  boots  were  in  a  bad 
way  at  the  present  time.    There  were  DO  dividends  going.    The 
e  story  was  repeated  as  to  many  and  many  an  investment. 
W  here  the  war  created  business,  as  it  had  don  the 

main  lines  of  railroad  and  in  some  special  towns,  money  was 
passing  very  freely;  but  away  from  this,  rain  teemed  to"  have 
fallen  on  the  enterprise  of  the  country.  Men  were  not  broken- 
hearted, nor  were  they  even  melancholy ;  but  they  I  ply 
ruined.  That  is  nothing  in  the  States,  so  long  as  the  rained 
man  has  the  means  left  to  him  of  supplying  his  daily  want*  till 
he  can  start  binn-olf  again  in  life.  It  is  almost  the  normal  con- 
'  lit  ion  of  the  American  man  in  business;  and  therefore  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  when  this  war  is  over,  and  things  beg 
to  settle  themselves  into  new  grtiovcs,  commerce  will  reco\ 
herself  more  quickly  there  than  she  would  do  among  any  other 
peoph:  It  is  so  common  a  thing  to  hear  of  an  enterprise  that 
never  paid  a  dollar  of  mteresl  on  the  original  outlay,— of 
hotels,  canals,  railroads,  hanks,  block*  of  booses,  «fcc,  that  never 
paid  even  in  the  happy  day*  of  peace,— that  •  iptnd  to 
disregard  the  absence  of  dividends,  and  to  believe  that  such  a 
tntling  accident  will  not  act  as  any  check  on  future  speculation. 
In  DO  country  has  pecuniary  ruin  been  so  common  as  in  tho 
BtatOa;  but  then  in  no  country  b  pecuniary  ruin  so  little  rnin- 
"  W%  are  a  recuperative  people,"  a  west-country  gcntlo- 
in  in  once  saiil  to  me.  I  doubted  the  propriety  of  liia  word, 
but  T  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Pittsburg  and  Alleghany,  which  latter  is  a  town  similar  i 
nature  to  Pittsburg  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ofthe 


themselves  a*  places  apart ;  but  they  are  in  efleel 
I  the  same  city.     They  live  under  the  same  blanket  of 
in  by  the  ji)ii  of  tho  two  places. 

Their  united  population  is  135,000,  of  which  Alleghany  owat 
about  50,000.  Th«  industry  of  the  towns  is  of  that  sort  v.  In.  ii 
arise*  from  a  union  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  i  lentil  v.  The  I'enn- 
sylvanian  coalfield*  are  the  most  proline  In  the  Union  \  Bad  l*itts- 
burg  U  therefore  great,  exactly  as  Merthyr-Tvdvil  and  Jlii miii  lj- 
hani  arc  great.  Hut  the  foundry-work  at  Pittaburg  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  heavy,  rough  works  of  the  Welsh  coal  me- 
tropolis than  to  the  finish  and  polish  of  Birmingham. 

"  Why  cannot  you  consume  your  own  smoke?"  I  asked  a 
gentleman  there.  "  Fuel  is  so  cheap  that  it  would  not  pay," 
he  answered.  His  idea  of  the  advantage  of  consuming  smoke 
was  confined  to  the  question  of  its  paying  as  a  simple  operation 

i  If.  The  consequent  cleanliness  and  improvement  in  the 
atmosphere  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations.  Any  such 
result  might  be  n  fortuitous  benefit,  but  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  any  ell'ort  in  that  direction  expedient  n 
its  own  account.     "Coal  was  burned,"  he  said,  "in  the  found- 

i  something  less  than  two  dollars  a  ton  ;  while  that  was 
the  ease,  it  could  not  answer  the  purpose  of  bander  to 

put  up  an  apparatus  for  the  consumption  of  smoke."  I  did 
:i"i  pursue  the  argument  any  further,  as  I  perceived  that  v,  e 
ng  at  the  matter  from  two  different  points  of  view. 
i  tho  hotel  was  block  ;  not  black  to  the  eye,  for 
the  eye  teaches  itself  to  discriminate  colour*  even  when  loaded 
with  dirt,  but  black  to  the  touch.  On  corning  out  of  a  tub  of 
water  my  foot  took  an  impress  from  the  carpet  exactly  as  it 
Would  have  done  had  I  trod  barefooted  on  :i  path  l.'iid  Witt  soot. 
I  thought  that  I  wax  turning  negro  upwards,  till  I  put  my  wet 
hand  lip-in  the  carpet,  and  found  that  the  result  was  the  same. 
And  yet  the  carpet  was  green  to  the  eye, — a  dull,  dingy  green, 
bat  still  green.  "You  shouldn't  damp  your  feet,"  a  man 
to  me,  to  whom  I  mentioned  tho  catastrophe.  Certainly  Pitts- 
borg  is  the  dirtiest  place  1  ever  saw,  but  it  is,  as  I  said  before, 

picturesque  in  its  dirt  when  looked  ut  from  nbovo  the 
blanket. 

hi  Pittsburg  1  went  on  by  train  to  Cincinnati,  and  was 
Boon  in  tho  State  of  Ohio.  I  confess  that  I  have  n< n  it  ti  It  any 
regard  for  Pennsylvania.  It  has  always  had  in  my  esti- 
mation n  low  character  for  commercial  honesty,  and  a  certain 
flavour  of  pretentious  hypocrisy.  This  probably  ha  ■  DM0  much 
owing  to  the  acerbity  and  pungency  of  Sydney  Smith's  witty 
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denunciations  against  the  drab-coloured  State.     It  is  noted  for 
repudiation  of  its  own  debts  and  for  sharpness  in  exaction  of 
iU  own  bargains.     It  has  been  always  smart  in  bankin 
has  given  Buchanan  as  a  President  to  the  country,  nnd  ! 
ron  as  a  Secretary  at  War  to  iho  (. 
battle  of  Hull's  Run  wax  to  be  fought,  Pi        J  vaniun  s 
who,  nn  that  day,  threw  down  their  arm*  bi 
iRiiitlu'  term  lor  which  tltey  had  bi 
then  expired  !     Pennsylvania  does  not  in  my  mind  Bland 
Mr  with  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Nevi    York.  Illinois,  or 
Virginia.     We  are  apt  to  connect  the  name  of  Benjamin  1 
lia  with  Pennsylvania, but  Franklin  was  a  Boston  nu,     N«f« 
erthelcss,  Pennsylvania  is  rich  and  prosperous.     Indeed  it  beers 
all  those  marks  which  Quakers  generally  leave  behind  them. 

I  had  some  little  personal  feeling  in  visit)  intuit),  be- 

cousc  my  mother  had  lived  then;  for  some  time,  and  ha  I 
srued  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  by  which  no 
behove,  made  any  gnat  tarn  of  money.    Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago  she  built  a  bazaar  in  Cincinnati,  which  I  was  as- 
nund  by  the  present  owner  of  the  bouse,  was  at  the  lime 
erection  considered  to  be  the  great  building  of  the  town.     !• 
has  been  sadly  eclipsed  now,  aud  by  no  means  rears  its  head 
proudly  among  the  great  blocks  around  it.    It  had  bee 
"  Physico-medical  Institute"  when  I  was  there,  and  was  under 
the  dominion  of  a  quack  doctor  on  one  side,  and  of  a  college 
of  rights-of-women  female  medical  professors  on  the  other.     "I 
bulinvc,  sir,  no  man  or  woman  ever  yet  made  a  dollar  in  tlial 
building;  and  as  for  rent,  I  don't  even  expect  it."     Sod 

int  given  of  the  unfortunate  bazaar  by  the  present  pro* 
prietor. 

Cincinnati  has  long  been  known  as  a  great  town. — conspicu- 
ous among  all  towns  for  the  number  of  hogs  which  are  there 
killed,  aaltcd,  and  packed.  It  is  the  great  hog  metropolis  of 
the  western  States;  but  Cincinnati  has  not  grown  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  other  towns.  It  has  now  170,000  in  s,  but 
then  it  got  an  early  start.  St.  Louie,  which  is  weal  of  it  again, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mbttti  .  gone 
ahead  of  it.  Cincinnati  stands  on  the  Ohio  river,  separated  by 
a  ferry  from  Kentucky,  which  is  a  slave  State.  Ohio  itself  U  'a 
free-soil  Stale.  When  the  time  comes  for  arranging  tlie  line 
of  division,  if  men  time  shall  ever  come,  it  will  be  very  hard  lo 
say  when  northern  feeling  ends  and  where  southern  • 
commeju*.  New  port  and  Covington,  which  are  in  Kentucky, 
ImuttJ ;  and  yet  in  these  places  slavery  is  run, 
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The  dome  ntl  are  mostly  slaves,  though  it  i»  essential 

bOM  so  kept  iboutd  be  known  as  slaves  who  will  not  run 

nw.     It  is  understood  that  a  slave  who  escapes  into  Ohio  will 

not  We  caught  and  gi\  ra  Dp  by  1 1 1 < -  iut.r ■rvention  of  the  <  Hiio  po- 

Govington  or  Newport  any  slave  can  escape  into 
Ohio  with  ease.  Uilt  when  that  division  takes  iilace,  no  river 
like  the  Ohio  can  form  the  boundary  between  the  divided  Da- 
tions.  Such  rivers  are  the  highways,  round  which  in  this  coun- 
try people  have  clustered  themselves.  A  river  here  is  not  a 
natural  barrier,  but  3  connecting  street.  It  would  be  as  well 
to  make  a  railway  a  division,  or  the  centre  line  of  a  city  a  na- 
tional boundary.  Kentucky  and  Ohio  States  aro  joined  togeth- 
er by  the  Ohio  river,  with  Cincinnati  on  one  sido  and  Louim  ille 
on  the  other ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  man's  net  can  upset  these 
tie*  of  nature.  But  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  there  is 
no  pnoll  bond  of  union.  There  a  mathematical  line  has  been 
simply  drawn,  a  continuation  of  I  hat  line  which  divides  Vir- 
ginia from  North  Carolina,  to  which  two  latter  State*  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  belonged  when  the  thirteen  original  Stole* 
first  formed  themselves  into  a  union.  But  that  mathematical 
line  has  offered  no  peculiar  advantages  to  population.  No 
great  towns  cluster  there,  and  no  strong  social  interests  would 
be  dissevered  should  Kentucky  throw  in  her  lot  with  tho 
North,  and  Tennessee  with  the  South;  but  Kentucky  owns  a 
quarter  of  million  of  slaves,  and  those  slaves  must  either  be  eman- 

ived  before  such  a  junction  can  be  firmly  settled. 
The  great  business  of  Cincinnati  is  hog-killing  now,  as  it  Med 
t<>  bo  in  tho  old  days  of  which  1  have  so  often  heard.  It  seems 
to  be  an  established  fact,  that  in  this  portion  oi  the  world  the 
nil!  genus  are  all  hogs.  One  never  hearx  of  a  pig.  With 
us  a  trade  in  hogs  and  pigs  is  subject  to  some  little  contumely. 
There  is  a  feeling,  which  has  perhaps  never  been  expressed  in 
words,  but  which  certainly  exists,  that  these  animals  are  not  so 
honourable  in  their  bearings  as  sheep  and  oxen.  It  is  a  preju- 
dice which  by  no  means  exists  in  Cincinnati.  Thero  hog  kill- 
ing and  salting  and  packing  arc  very  honourable,  ami  the  great 

ii  the  trade  arc  the  merchant  princes  of  the  city.     1 
to  seo  the  performance,  feeling  it  to  be  a  duty  to  inspect  • 
where  that  which  I  found  to  be  of  most  importance;  but  I 
Mil!  not  describe  it.     There  were  a  crowd  otnien  opei 

was  told  that  the  point  of  honour  was  to  "put  through 
a  minute.     It  must  be  understood  that  the  animal  enters 
upon  the  ceremony  alive,  and  comes  out  in  that  cleanly,  disem- 
liinvclled  guise  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  hanging  up 
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previous  to  the  operation  of  the  pork-butcher's  knife.    To  om 
I  nu  m  appointed  a  performance  which  seemed  to  be 
:ially  disagreeable,  ho  that  ho  appeared  despicable  in  my 
i;  but.  when  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  earned  five  dol- 
lars, or  a  pound  sterling,  a  "day.  roy  judgment  n  Virion 
was  reversed.    And  after  all  what  matters  U»c  ugly  nature  of 
such  an  occupation  when  a  man  is  used  to  ii? 

Cincinnati  is  like  all  other  American  town*,  with  second, 
third,  and  fourth  streets,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  streets,  and 
so  on.  Then  lb*  CrOM-etreeta  are  named  chiefly  from 
Chcsnut,  walnut,  locust,  ifec  I  do  not  know  whence  has  come 
this  fancy  fiw  naming  streets  alter  trees  in  the  States,  but  it  is 
general.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  good  fronts  to  many 
Of  fin  houses,  with  largo  shops  nnd  larger  stores; — of  course 
also  with  an  enormous  hotel,  which  has  never  paid  an< 
like  a  proper  dividend  to  the  speculator  who  built  it.  ft  is  al- 
ways the  same  story.  But  these  towns  shame  our  provincial 
towns  by  their  breadth  and  grandeur.  I  am  afraid  that  specu- 
lators with  us  an;  trammelled  by  an  "  ignorant  impatience  of 
ruin."     I  should  not  myself  like  to  live  in  I  .  or  in  any 

of  these  towns.  They  are  slow,  dingv,  and  uninteresting;  bnt 
they  all  possess  an  air  of  substantial,  civic  dignity.  It 
however  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  live  much 
in  towns  than  we  da  All  with  us  that  are  rich  and  aristocratic 
and  luxurious  live  in  the  country,  frequenting  the  metropolis 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  But  all  that  are  rich  and  aris- 
toeratic  and  luxurious  in  the  States  live  in  the  towns.  Our  pro- 
vineU  towns  are  not  generally  chosen  as  tbo  residences  of  our 
higher  classes. 

<  'jiriunati  has  1 70,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  14,000  chil- . 
dren  at  the  free  schools, — which  is  about  one  in  twelve  of  the 
whole  population.  This  number  gives  the  fcVtmsO  of  scholars 
throughout  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1861.  But  there  arc 
other  schools  in  Cincinnati, — parish  schools  and  private  schools, 
and  it  is  Stated  to  DM  that  there  Mere  in  all  32,000  children  at- 
tending school  in  the  city  throughout  tho  year.  The  education 
at  tho  State  schools  ia  very  good.  Thirty-four  teachers  are 
employed,  at  an  average  salary  of  1)2/.  each,  ranging  from  2601. 
to  601.  per  annum.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  education  that  the 
cities  of  the  free  States  of  America  have  done  so  much  for  the 
ation  and  welfare  of  their  population.  This  fact  cannot 
bo  repeated  in  their  praise  too  often.  Those  who  have  the 
management  of  affairs,  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  to  all  an  opportunity  of  raising  themselves 
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in  tuc  scale  of  liurnan  beings.  I  dislike  tUUVWM]  suffrage;  I 
dislike  \olc  bj  ballot;  I  dislike  above  all  thing*  the  tyranny  of 
democracy.  But  I  do  like  the  political  feeling — for  it  U  a  po- 
litical feeling — which  induces  every  educated  American  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  education  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  shows,  if 
nothing  else  docs  so,  a  germ  of  truth  in  that  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity. It  is  a  doctrine  to  be  forgiven  when  he  who  preaches  it 
is  in  truth  striving  to  raise  others  to  his  own  level ; — though 

y  unpardonable  when  the  preacher  would  pull  down  oth- 
ers to  his  level. 

LeimBg   Cincinnati   I   again   entered  :i  slave  Slate,  namely, 

icky.     When  the  war  broke  out  Kentucky  took  up 
■elf  to  say  that  it  would  be  neutral,  as  If  m-ut  mitt  v  in  Utah    i 

>n  could  by  any  means  have  been  possible!  Neutrality 
ii  the  borders  of  secession,  on  the  battle-field  of  the  coining 
contest,  was  of  course  impossible.  Tnnnraenn  to  the  south,  ha  1 
joined  the  South  by  a  regular  secession  ordinance.  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana  to  the  north  were  ol  course  true  to  the  Union. 
i  r  these  circumstances  ''  became  necessary  that  Kentucky 

I  choose  her  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  State 
of  Debt  ware,  in  which  from  her  position  saoeeatoa  would  bare 
Ih'i-h  impossible,  Kentucky  was,  1  think, less  inclined  to  rebel- 
lion,  more  desirous  of  standing  by  the  North,  than  any  other 
of  the  slave  States.  She  did  all  she  could,  however,  to  put  off 
the  evil  day  of  so  evil  a  choice.  Abolition  within  her  borders 
was  beld  to  be  abominable  a*  strongly  as  it  was  so  held  in 
Georgia.  She  had  no  sympathy  and  could  have  none  with  the 
teachings  and  preachings  of  Massachusetts.  But  she  did  not 
wWi  to  belong  to  a  Confederacy  of  which  the  northern  States 

to  be  'Ii'  declared  enemy,  ami  be  the  border  State  of  the 
South  under  such  circumstances.  She  did  all  she  could  for  per- 
sonal neutrality.  She  made  that  effort  for  general  reconoilia- 
lion  of  which  I  have  spoken  a*  the  Crittenden  compn 
But  compromises  and  reconciliation  were  not  as  yet  po 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  choose  her  part. 
Her  Governor  declared  for  secession  ;  and  at  first  also  her  leg- 
islature was  inclined  to  follow  the  Governor.  Bat  no  overt 
act  of  secession  by  the  State  was  committed,  tad  Stf  but  it  was 
decide  I  that  Kentucky  should  be  declared  to  be  loyal.     It  was 

'  divided.  Those  on  the  southern  border  joined  the  se- 
cessionists, whereas  the  greater  portion  of  the  State,  containing 
Frankfort,  the  capital  and  the  would-bi  onist  Governor 

who  lived  there,  joined  the  North.      Men  in  tact,  became  0 
lata  or  lacsntJOfUSta,  not  by  their  own  conviction,  but  through 
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the  necessity  of  their  positions;  and  Kentucky,  through  the 
necessity  of  her  portion,  boon  d  war. 

I  must  confess  that  the  difficulty  of  the  y  vhota 

country  seem*  to  me  to  have  been  under-estiuiaied  in  England. 
In  common  lifu  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  the  circumstance 
divorce  between  man  and  wife,  all  whose  belongings  and  asso- 
ciations have  for  many  years  been  in  oomnion.     Their  children, 
money,  their  house,  their  friei  ir  secrets,  have  been 

joint  property  and  have  formed  bonds  of  union.  But  yet  such 
quarrels  may  arise,  inch  mutual  antipathy,  Mich  acerbity  and 
.vvii  ill-usage,  j  hat  all  who  know  them  admit  that  a  scpara  " 
is  needed.  So  it  is  hern  in  the  Stall's.  Free-soil  and  slave 
ooold,  while  both  were  young  and  unused  to  power,  go  on  to* 
rather*—- not  without  many  jars  and  unhappy  bickering!  , 
they  did  go  on  together.  But  now  they  must  pail;  and  bow 
shall  the  parting  be  made?  With  which  side  shall  go  this 
child,  anil  who  shall  remain  in  possession  of  that  pleasant 
homester!  i  Putting  secession  aside,  there  were  in  the  I 
States  two  distinct  political  doctrines,  of  which  the  extremes 
were  opposed  to  each  other  as  pule  is  opposed  to  pole.  We 
have  no  such  variance  of  creed,  no  such  radical  difference  as  to 
the  essential  rules  of  life  between  parties  in  our  country.  We 
have  no  such  MOM  for  personal  rancour  in  our  Parliament  as 
has  existed  for  MOM)  years  past  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
These  two  extreme  parties  were  the  slave-owners  of  the  South 
and  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  and  West.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  former  regarded  the  institution  of  sla\  1 1\  as  a  m 
their  position, — generally  as  an  evil  necessity, — and  generally 
also  as  a  custom  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  years.  Gradu- 
ally they  have  learned  to  look  npon  slavery  as  good  in  itself, 
and  to  MUSTS  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  their  wealth  and 
the  strength  of  their  position.  They  have  declared  it  to 
blessing  inalienable, — that  should  remain  among  them  for  ever 
— as  an  inheritance  not  to  be  touched,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of 
with  hard  words.  Filly  years  ago  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North  differed  only  in  opinion  from  the  slaveowners  of  the 
South  in  hoping  for  a  speedier  end  to  this  stain  npon  the  na- 
tion ;  and  in  thinking  that  some  action  should  be  taken  towards 
the  final  emancipation  of  the  bondsmen.  But  they  also  bare 
progressed ;  and  as  the  southern  masters  have  called  the  insti- 
tution blessed,  they  have  called  it  accursed.  Their  nam 
have  increased,  and  with  their  numbers  their  power  and  I 
Violence.  In  this  way  two  parties  have  been  formed  who  could 
not  look  on  each  other  without  hatred.     An  intermediate  doc- 
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trine  has  been  held  by  men  who  wcro  nearer  in  their  sympa- 
thies to  the  slave-owners  than  to  the  abolitionists;  but  who 
wen:  not  disposed  i<i  justify  slavery  us  a  thing  apart.  Tin-r 
MM  have  been  aware  that  slavery  has  existed  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  have  been  willing  to 
attach  the  stain  which  accompanies  the  institution  to  the  indi- 
vidual State  which  entertains  it,  and  not  to  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  the  question  has  been  constitutionally  ig- 
nored. The  men  who  have  participated  in  the  Government 
have  naturally  been  inclined  towards  the  middle  doctrine  j  but 
as  the  two  extremes  have,  retreated  further  from  each  Other, 
the  power  of  this  middle-class  of  politicians  has  decreased. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  though  he  docs  not  now  declare  himself  an  aboli- 
tionist, was  elected  by  the  abolitionists ;  and  when,  as  a  conse- 
qaenre  of  that  election,  secession  was  threatened,  no  step  which 
he  could  have  taken  would  have  satisfied  the  South  which  bad 
opposed  him,  and  been  at  the  same  time  true  to  the  North 
which  had  chosen  him.  But  it  was  possible  that  his  Govern- 
ment might  save  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 
As  Radicals  in  England  become  simple  Whigs  when  they  are 
admitted  into  public  offices,  so  did  Mr.  Lincoln  with  his  gov- 
ernment become  anti-abolitionist  when  he  entered  on  his  func- 
tions. Had  he  combated  secession  with  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  no  slave  State  would  or  could  have  held  by  the  Union. 
Abolition  for  a  lecturer  may  bo  a  telling  subject.  It  ia  easy  to 
bring  down  rounds  of  applause  by  tales  of  the  wrongs  of  bond- 
age. But  to  men  in  oflice,  abolition  was  too  stern  a  reality. 
It  tignificd  servile  insurrection,  absolute  ruin  to  all  southern 
slave-ow tiers,  and  the  absolute  enmity  of  every  slave  State. 

Hut  that  task  of  steering  between  the  two  has  been  very 
difficult.  I  iear  that  the  task  of  so  steering  with  success  is  al- 
most impossible.  In  England  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
might  have  maintained  the  Union  by  compromising  matters 
with  the  South, — or  if  not  so,  that  be  might  have  maintained 
peace  by  yielding  to  the  South.  But  no  such  power  irtf  in  his 
hands.  While  we  were  blaming  him  for  opposition  to  nil  south 
cm  terms,  his  own  friend*  in  the  North  wero  saying  that  all 
principle  and  truth  *M  abandoned  for  tho  sake  Of  such  States 
as  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  M  Virginia  is  gone ;  Maryland  ran- 
«ol  go.  And  slavery  is  endured  and  the  new  virtue  of  Wa  h 
ingtou  is  made  to  tamper  with  the  evil  one,  in  order  that  a 
•how  of  loyalty  may  be  preserved  in  OM  or  two  States  which 
after  all  are  not  trnly  loyal!"  That  i*  the  accusation  made 
I  the  government  by  tho  abolitionist* ;  and  that  made  by 
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us  on  the  other  side  is  the  reverse.     1  believe  that  Mr.  Linoek 

had  no  alternative  bat  to  fight,  and  tliat  he  was  right  also  doc 

it  with  abolition  as  his  batile-crv.    That  ho  may  be  forced 

ia  own  friends  into  that  cry,  is,  I  fear,  stiil  DOMinle,     Kea- 

rate  did  not  secede  in  bulk  I  ill  sent  bw 

i  igress,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  reckoned  among 

the  stars  in  the  American  firmament.     But  sho  could  not  eocapr 

the  presence  of  the  war.    Did  she  remain  loyal  or  did  sbo 

cede,  that  was  equally  her  fate. 

The  day  before  1  i  Dtered  Kentucky  a  battle  was  fought  i 
(bat  Btate,  nrhiofa  gave  to  the  northern  arms  their  Brat  actus 
v.     It  was  at  a  place  nailed  Mill  Spring,  near  Smier**, 
towards  tin  south  of  the  State.     General  Zollkofler,  with  a 
Confederate  army,  numbering,  it  was  supposed,  some  eight 
thoiisiiri.l    men,  had  advanced  upon  a  mnaller  Federal  for 
commanded  by  General  Thomas,  and  had  been  himself  killed, 
while  bis  army  was  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed;  the  cannon  of 
the  (  rates  were  taken,  and  their  camp  seised  tad  de- 

stroyed.    Their  root  was  complete;  but  in  this  instance  again 
advancing  party  had  boon  beaten,  as  had,  I  believe,  been 
the  case  in  ail  tho  actions  hitherto  fought  throughout  the  war. 
Here,  however,  h:ul  been  an  actual  victory,  mid  it  was  not  MB> 

K rising  that  in  Kentucky  loyal  men  should  rejoice  greatly,  ami 
[in  to  hope  that  the  Confederates  would  he  beaten  out  at 
State.  Unfortunately,  however,  General  Zolficofl'erV  army  had 
only  been  an  offshoot  from  the  main  rebel  armj  in  Kentucky. 
I'.uill,  commanding  the  Federal  troops  at  Louisville,  and  Syd- 
ney Johnston,  the  Confederate  General,  at  Howling  Greco,  as 
vet  remained  OppoaHo  to  Oaeb  Other,  and  tho  work  was  still  to 
bo  done. 

I  visited  the  little  towns  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort, in  Kcn- 
t  ueky.     At  the  former  I  found  in  the  hotel  to  which  I  went  sev- 
enty-five teamsters  belonging  to  the  army.     They  wore  hang- 
ing about  the  great  hall  when  I  entered,  and  i  ,-  round 
the  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber;— a  dirty, rongh^qmii 
■et  of  men,  clothed  in  a  wonderful  wurletj  of  garbs,  bm  not  i 
orderly  or  loud.     The  landlord  apologized  for  their  presence, 
alleging  that  other  accommodation  could  not  be  found  for  them 
in  the  town.     He  received,  he  said,  a  dollar  a  day  for  feeding 
them, and  for  snpplying  them  with  a  place  in  which  they  eoi 
Ho  down.     It  did  not  pay  him, — but  what  could  he  do?     Such 
an  apology  from  an  American  landlord  was  iu  itself  a  surpris- 
ing tact.    Such  high  functionaries  are,  as  a  rule,  men  inclined 
to  tell  a  traveller  that  if  ho  docs  not  like  tho  guests  among 
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whom  he  finds  himself,  be  may  go  else  where.  But  thin  land- 
lord had  as  yet  filled  the  place  for  not  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  was  unused  to  the  dignity  of  his  position.  'While. 
I  was  at  sapper,  the  seventy-five  teamsters  YON  Summoned 
into  the  common  eating-room  by  a  loud  gong,  and  sat  down  to 
their  meal  at  the  public  tabic.  They  were  very  dirty ;  1  doubt 
whether  I  e.v.r  saw  dirtier  men ;  but  they  were  orderly  and 
wfll-hehaved.and  but  for  their  extreme  dirt  might  have  passed 
as  the.  ordinary  occupants  of  a  well-Ullcd  hotel  in  the  West. 
Such  men,  in  the  States,  are  less  clumsy  with  their  knives  and 
forks,  less  astray  in  an  unused  position,  num    intelligent    ill 

i Ti.cc  themselves  to  a  new  life  than  are  Englishmen  of  the 
same  rank.  It  is  always  the  same  story.  With  us  then 
level  of  society.  .Men  stand  on  a  long  staircase,  but  the  crowd 
congregates  near  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  steps  are  very 
broad.  In.  America  men  stand  upon  a  common  platform,  but 
the  platform  is  raised  above  the  ground,  though  it  does  not 
approach  In  height  the  top  of  our  staircase.    If  wo  take  the 

re  altitude  in  the  two  countries,  we  shall  find  that  the 

rtCftn  heads  are  the  more  elevated  of  the  two.    1  com    i. .  ■■■ 

r.ulirr  an  affection  for  those  dirty  teamatero;  they  answered 

I  illy  when  I  ipoko  tO  them, and  sat  in  quietness,  smoking 
their  pipe*,  with  a  dull  and  ditty, but  orderly  demeanour. 

The  country  about  Lexington  is  called  the  Blue  Grass  Re- 
gion, and  boasts  itself  as  of  peculiar  fecundity  in  the  matter  of 
pasturage.  Why  the  grass  is  called  blue,  and  or  in  what  way 
or  at  what  period  it  becomes  blue,  I  did  not  lean ;  but  the 
eoantry  is  very  lovely  and  very  fertile.  Between  Lexington 
mid  Frankfort  a  large  stock  farm,  extending  ov.  i  Bore*  thou- 
sand acres,  is  kept  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  very  well  known 
as  a  breeder  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  He  has  spent  much 
money  on  it,  and  is  making  for  himself  a  Kentucky  clysium. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  entertain  inc  for  a  while,  and  showed 
thing  of  country  life  in  Kentucky.     A  farm  in  that 

Jiart  of  the  State  depends,  and  must  depend,  chiefly  on  slave- 
abour.  The  slaves  are  a  material  part  of  the  estate,  and  as 
ire  regarded  by  the  law  as  real  property — being  actually 
adstrieti  glebue — an  inheritor  of  land  has  no  alternative  but  to 
keep  them.  A  gentleman  in  Kentucky  docs  not  sell  his  slaves. 
To  do  so  is  considered  to  bo  low  and  mean,  and  is  opjwscd  to 
the  aristocratic  traditions  of  the  country.  A  roan  who  does  SO 
willingly,  puts  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  good-fellowship  with 
his  neighbours.  A  sale  of  slaves  is  regarded  as  u  sign  almost 
of  bankruptcy.    If  a  man  cannot  pay  his  debts,  his  creditors 
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can  step  in  and  sell  his  slaves;  but  ho  does  not  himself  make 
lie.  When  a  nuui  owns  more  slaves  than  bo  need*,  he 
liires  them  out  by  the  year ;  and  when  be  requires  more  t hi.-. 
be  owns,  ho  take*  them  on  liire  by  the  year.  Care  i 
men  hiring*  not  to  remove  a  married  roan  away  li  otn  liis  home. 
Tho  price  paid  for  a  negro's  labour  at  tbo  time  of  my  visit 
about  a  hundred  dollars,  or  twenty  pounds,  for  the  year;  bat 
tlii«  price  was  then  extremely  low  in  consequence  of  tho  war 
! .mil?*.  The  usual  price  had  been  about  fifty  or  sixty 
].it  ci'rit.  above  this.  The  man  who  takes  the  negro  on  hire 
feed*  him,  dothee  him,  provides  him  with  a  bed,  and  supplies 
liini  with  medical  attendance.  I  went  into  some  of  their  cot- 
tages on  the  estate  which  I  visited,  and  was  not  in  the  leart 
surprised  to  find  them  preferable  in  sue,  furniture,  tad  all  ma- 
terial comforts  10  the  dwellings  of  most  of  our  own  agricultur- 
ol  labourer*.  Any  comparison  between  the  material  comfort 
of  a  Kentucky  slave  ami  an  English  ditcher  and  del  mi 
be  preposterous.  The  Kentucky  slave  never  wants  for  clothing 
fitted  to  the  weather,  lie  eats  meat  twice  a  day,  and  has  three 
good  meals ;  he  knows  no  limit  but  his  own  appetite ;  his  work 
W  tight;  he  has  many  varieties  of  amusement ;  he  has  instant 
nodical  assistance  at  all  periods  of  necessity  for  himself,  h:- 
wife,  and  his  children.  Of  courso  he  pays  no  rent,  fears  no 
baker,  and  knows  no  hunger.  I  would  Dot  have  it  supposed 
that  I  conceive  slavery  with  all  these  comfort*  to  In  <-<mal  to 
freedom  without  them;  nor  do  I  conreivc  that  the  negro  CM 
be  tiiu.li-  equal  to  the  white  man.  But  in  discussing  lb 
dition  of  the  negro,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ahould  understand 
what  are  the  advantages  of  which  abolition  would  d<  | 
and  in  what  condition  he  has  been  placed  by  the  daily  i 

h  advantages.     If  a  negro  slave  wants  new  shoes,  he  asks 
tor  then,  and  receives  them,  with  the  undmibting  rimpliei 
a  child.     Sui-h  a  state  of  things  has  it*  pictureeqw  \y  Mb 
al  side ;  but  what  would  be  the  state  of  such  a  man  if*  he  were 
emancipated  to-morrow? 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  place  which  T  was  visiting  was 
very  gWH  The  trees  were  line  and  well-seatu-rcd  over  the 
large,  park-like  pastures,  and  the  ground  waa  broken  on  cv. 
side  into  hills.  There  was  perhaps  too  in  i  !i  tiinlu  r,  but  my 
friend  seemed  to  think  that  that  fault  would  find  a  natural  n-m- 
edy  only  loo  quickly.  "  I  do  not  like  to  out  down  treat  if  I 
can  help  it,"  he  said.  After  that  I  need  not  Hay  that  mv  host 
was  quite  aa  much  an  Englishman  as  an  American.  lot 
purely  American  farmer  a  tree  is  simply  an  enemy  to  be  trod- 
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den  under  foot,  and  buried  underground,  or  reduced  to  ashes 
and  thrown  lo  the  winds  with  what  most  economical  despatch 

»muy  be  possible.  It"  water  had  been  added  lo  tin-  landscape 
would  have  been  perfect,  regarding  it  as  ordinary  En- 
glish park-scenery.  But  the  little  rivers  at  this  place  have  a 
dirty  trick  of  burying  themselves  under  the  ground.  They 
go  down  suddenly  into  holes,  disappearing  from  the  upper  air, 
and  then  come  up  again  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile, 
'.anately  their  periods  of  seclusion  arc  more  prolonged 
than  those  of  their  upper-air  distance.  There  were  three  or  lour 
such,  ascents  and  descents  about  the  place. 

My  host  was  a  breeder  of  race-horses,  and  had  imported 
aires  from  England;  of  sheep  also,  and  had  imported  Unions 
MOM  ;  of  cattle  too,  and  was  great  in  bulls.  He  was  very  luud 
in  pnti.se  of  Kentucky  and  iU  attractions,  if  only  tliis  wur  could 
be  Drought  to  an  end.  But  I  could  not  obtain  ftoM  him  an  as- 
surance that  the  speculation  in  which  he  was  engaged  had  been 
profitable.  Ornamental  farming  in  England  is  a  very  pretty 
amusement  for  a  wealthy  man,  but  I  fancy, — without  intending 
any  slight  on  Mr.  Mechi, — that  the  amusement  is  expensive. 
I  bcliex.-  that  the  same  tiling  may  be  said  of  it  in  a  slave  Si  iti 

Frankfort  is  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  and  is  as  quictlv  doll  ■ 
little  town  ax  I  ever  entered.  It  is  on  the  river  Kentucky,  and 
an  the  eround*  about  it  on  every  in  wooded  lulls,  it, 

is  fl  v.-iy  pretty  place.  In  January  it  was  very  pretty,  bin  in 
summer  it  must,  bfl  lovely.  I  was  taken  up  to  the  cemetery 
there  by  a  path  along  the  river,  and  am  inclined  lo  say  that  it 
is  the  sweetest  resting-place  for  the  dead  that  I  have  ever  vis- 
ited. Daniel  Boone  lies  there.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
who  settled  in  Kentucky  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  first  who  en- 
tered Kentucky  with  a  view  to  a  white  man's  settlement. 
Such  frontier  men  as  was  Daniel  Bom  remained  long 

contented  with  the  spots  they  opened.  As  soon  as  ho  had  left 
his  mark  in  that  territory  he  went  again  further  west  over  the 
hrers  into  Missouri,  and  there  he  died.  Hut  the  men  of 
Kentucky  aro  proud  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  M  they  have  buried 

him    in    the.    loveliest   spot   they  could    select,  iininediat.ly  Over 

the  river,     Frankfort  is  worth  a  visit,  if  only  that  this  grave 
and  graveyard  may  bo  seen.    The  legislature  of  the  State  waa 
itting  when  I  was  there,  and  the  grass  was  growing  in 
th"  ttreeu. 

Louis\ille  ts  the  commercial  city  of  the  State,  and  stands  on 
the  Ohio.  It  is  another  great  town,  like  all  the  others,  built 
with  high  stores,  and  great  houses  and  stone-faocd  blocks.     I 
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have  no  doubt  th.it  all  (he  building  speculations  have  been  t'£- 
jiid  that  the  men  engaeed  in  tl>  i.    but 

-.  as  the  result  of  their  labour,  stands  a  fair  great  oil 
the  houthern  banks  of  the  Ohio.     Hero  G  ■■■]]  ' 

headquarters,  bat]  >t  a  distance.     On  my 

in. in  Um  West  I  visited  one  of  the  ram|w  of  thin  army,  aad 
will  speak  of  it  as  I  speak  of  my  back  I  hud  al- 

ready at  this  tunc  lx-gun  to  conceive  an  opinion  thai  Uic  armi« 
in  Kentucky  and  in  Missouri  would  do  at  any  rate  ax  tnu 
the  northern  cause,  as  that  of  the  Potoniao  of  which  no  much 
more  had  been  heard  in  England. 

While  I  »xsat  Louisville  the  Ohio  was  flooded.     It  had  be- 
gun to  rise  when  I  was  at  Cincinnati,  and  since  then  had  gone 
on  increasing  hourly,  rising  inch  by  inch  up  into  the   towns 
upon  its  bank.     I  mmi.n!  two  suburbs  of  Louisville,  both  of 
J  merged,  as  to  the  streets  and  ground-floors  of 
nunc*.     At  Shipping  Port,  ono  oi  iw  the 

women  and  children  clustering  in  the  up-stairs  room,  win 
men  were  going  about  in  punta  and  w  In  rries,  oolle 
wood  from  the  river  for  their  winter's  firing.  In  bi 
bedding  and  furniture  had  been  brought  over  to  the  high 
ground,  and  the  women  were  sitting,  guarding  their  little  prop 
Th;ii  •.  illage,  amidst  the  waters,  was  a  sad  sight  to  see; 
but  I  heard  no  complaints.  There  was  no  tearing  of  hair  and 
no  gnashing  of  teeth ;  no  bitter  tears  or  moans  of  sorrow. 
The  men  who  were  not  at  work  in  the  boats  stood  loafing 
about  in  clusters,  looking  at  the  still  rising  river;  but  each 
Menud  to  be  personally  indifferent  to  the  matter.  When  the. 
house  of  an  American  is  carried  down  the  river,  ho  builds  him- 
m  If  .mother; — as  he  would  get  himself  a  new  coat  whin  l.ii 
old  coat  became  unserviceable.  But  he  never  lament*  ot 
i  for  such  a  loss.  Surely  tberc  is  no  other  people  so  pas- 
:iiiT  personal  misfortune  l 

Going  from  Louisville  up  to  St.  Louts,  I  crossed  tl»e  Ohio 
ii  n  it  and  passed  through  parts  of  Indiana  and  of  Illinois,  and 
Itriking  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis,  crossed  that  river 
also,  end  then  entered  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  Ohio  was, 
U  I  have  said,  flooded,  and  wo  went  over  it  .it  night.  The 
boat  had  been  moored  at  some  unaccustomed  place.  There 
was  no  light-  The  road  was  deep  in  mud  up  to  the  axi 
and  was  crowded  with  waggons  and  carts,  which  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  Memod  i"  have  stuck  there.  Hut,  the  HO 
four  horses  through  it  all.  Mid  into  the  ferry-boat, 
over  its  side.     Then-  wire  thru;  nr  four  such  omuibusca,  and 


as  many  waggons,  as  to  each  of  which  I  predicted  in  iny  on  n 
mind  some  fatal  catastrophe.  Hut  they  were  all  driven  on  to 
tho  boat  in  tho  dark,  the  horses  mixing  in  through  each  other 
in  a  chaos  which  would  have  altogether  incapacitated  any  En- 
.  Ami  then  ill  o  vestal  labowM  across  the  flood, 
,  and  hardly  keeping  her  own  against  the  stream. 
Hut  we  di  r,  and  were  all  driven  oat  again,  op  to  the 

in  safely.    On  reaching  the  MhMJMJppi  ebon) 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  we  found  it  frozen  over,  or  rather 
d  from  side  to  side  with  blocks  of  ice  which  had  forced 
its  way  down  the  river,  so  that  the  steam  ferry  could  not 
its  proper  Landing.     1  do  not  think  that  we  in  England  would 
attempted  the  feat  of  carrying  over  horses  and  carriages 
t  stress  of  such  circuit)  But  it  was  done  here. 

Huge  plankings  wen-  laid  down  over  tho  ice,  and  omnibuses 
an<T waggons  were  driven  on.  In  getting  out  again,  these  ve- 
hicles, each  with  four  horses,  had  to  bo  twisted  about,  ind 
driven  in  and  across  the  vessel,  and  turned  in  spaces  to  lock 
at  which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  an  English  coachman. 

.And  then  with  a  spring  they  were  driven  up  :i  bank  U  Steep 
.is  a  ladder!  Ah  me!  under  what,  mi-taken  illusions  have  I 
not  laboured  all  the  days  of  my  youth,  in  supposing  thai  no 
man  could  drive  four  horses  well  but  an  English  st 
nlan?  I  have  seen  performances  in  America, — and  in  Italy 
and  France  also,  but  above  all  in  America)  which  would 
M.nle  tho  lair  of  any  English  professional  drivi  t  Mood  OH  end. 
'  ad  in  this  way  I  entered  St.  Louis. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MISSOCBL 

Missocm  is  a  slave  Slate  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  le  tho  north  of  Arkansas.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  territory 
by  France  to  the  lintel  Stales  in  1803.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult lo  lay  how  large  u  portion  of  the  cimtincnt  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  supposed  to  he  included  in  that  territory.  It  contains  the 
Slate*  of  l<ouisuuia,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kan  vis.  as  alio  the 
present  Indian  territory;  but  it  also  is  said  to  have  contained  all 
the  land  lying  back  from  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  tali, 
Nebraska,  anil  Dacotah,  and  forms  no  doubt  the  widest  dominion 
ever  ceded  by  one  nationality  to  another. 

Missouri  lies  exactly  north  <>f  the  old  Missouri  compromise  line, 
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that  is,  86-30  north.  When  the  Missouri  compromise  was  mads 
it  was  arranged  that  Missouri  sliould  be  a  slave  State,  but  that  no 
other  State  north  of  the  M5'80  line  should  ewr  become  slave 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  as  aleo  of  course  Maryland  and  Del 
four  of  the  old  slave  States,  were  already  north  of  that  line 
the  compromise  was  intended  to  prevent  the  advauce  of*! 
the  north-west.  Tlie  compromise  has  been  since  annallcd,  on 
ground,  I  believe,  that  Congress  had  not  constitutionally  the  powrr 
to  declare  that  any  soil  should  be  free,  or  that  any  sltould  be  slave 
soil.  That  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  States  themselves, 
as  each  individual  State  may  please.  80  the  compromise  was  re- 
pealed. But  slavery  has  not  on  that  account  advanced.  The  bat- 
tle has  been  fought  in  Kansas,  and  after  a  long  and  terrible  strug- 
gle, Kansas  has  come  out  of  the  fight  as  a  free  State.  Kansas  ii 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Virginia,  and  stretches  we»t  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

When  the  census  of  the  population  of  Missouri  was  taken  in 
18i50,  the  slaves  amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
In  the  Gulf  States  the  slave  population  is  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  In  the  three  border  States  of  Kentucky,  Virgin! 
Maryland,  tin*  slaves  amount  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. From  these  figures  it  will  lie  seen  that  Missouri,  which  is 
comparatively  a  new  slave  State,  has  not  gone  o-heud  with  slavery 
as  the  old  slave  States  have  done,  although  from  its  position  and 
climate,  lying  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  it  might  seem  to  hare  had 
the  same  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  think  there  it  every  reason  to 
believe  that  slavery  will  m  Ml  in  Missouri.  The  institution  is 
not  popular  with  the  people  generally ;  and  as  white  labour  be- 
comes ubundant — and  before  the  war  it  was  becoming  abundant 

men  raoognne  the  fact  that  the  white  man's  labour  is  the  more 
table.  The  heat  in  this  State,  in  midsummer,  is  very  great, 
ially  iu  the  valley-  of  the  ri\trs.  At  St.  Louie,  on  the  Mis- 
,i|'i.  11  reaches  commonly  to  91),  aud  very  frequently  goes  above 
The  nights  moreover  are  nearly  as  hot  as  the  days;  but 
this  great  heat  docs  not  last  for  any  very  long  period,  and  it  seems 
that  white  men  are  able  to  work  throughout  the  year.  If  corre- 
spondingly severe  weather  in  winter  affords  any  compensation  to 
the  white  man  for  what  of  heat  he  endures  during  the  summer,  I 
can  testify  that  such  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  Missouri. 
When  I  was  there  we  were  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  snow, 
sleet,  frost,  and  wind,  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  mud,  that  makes 
me  regard  Missouri  as  the  most  inclement  land  into  whirli  I  BVM 
penetrated. 


MISSOURI. 

St.  Loots,  on  tlt«  Mississippi,  is  Hie  great  town  of  Missouri,  and 
in  consnlert.il  by  the  Mis-.miriaiis  i"  be  the  star  of  the  West.  It  b 
not  to  be  beaten  in  population,  Wealth,  or  naluml  advantages  by 
any  other  city  so  far  west;  but  it  has  not  increased  with  «uch 
rapidity  ox  Chicago,  which  is  considerably  to  the  north  of  it  on 
Lake  Michigan.     Of  t  lu-  Ion  cities  I  regard  Chicago  as 

the  most  remarkable,  seeing  that  St.  I-ouis  m  a  large  town  be- 
fore Chicago  had  hecn  founded. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  170,000-  Of  this  number  only 
2000  are  slaves.  I  was  told  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
of  Missouri  are  employed  near  the  Missouri  river  in  breaking  hemp. 
The  growth  of  hemp  is  very  profitably  carried  on  in  that  valley, 
and  the  labour  attached  to  it  is  one  which  white  men  do  not  like 
to  encounter.  Slaves  are  not  generally  employed  in  St.  Louis  for 
domestic  service,  as  is  done  almost  universally  in  the  towns  of 
Kentucky.  This  work  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans Considerably  above  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  city  is  made  up  of  these  two  nationalities.  So  much  is  con- 
fessed ;  but  if  I  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  language  I  heard 
in  tin:  streets  of  the  town,  1  should  say  that  nearly  every  man  was 
cither  an  Irishman  or  n  Oerman. 

St.  Louis  has  none  of  the  aspects  of  a  slave  city.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  found  it  an  attractive  place,  but  then  I  did  not  visit  it  at  an 
■inactive  time.  The  war  had  disturbed  everything,  given  a  special 
colour  of  its  own  to  men's  thoughts  and  words,  and  destroyed  all 
interest  except  that  which  might  proceed  from  itself.  The  town 
ia  well  built,  with  good  shops,  straight  streets,  never-ending  rows 
of  excellent  houses,  and  every  sign  of  commercial  wealth  and  do- 
mestic comfort, — of  commercial  wealth  and  domestic  comfort  in 
the  past,  for  there  was  no  present  appearance  either  of  comfort  or 
of  wealth.  The  new  hotel  here  was  to  lie  bigger  than  all  the  ho- 
tels of  all  other  towns.  It  is  built,  and  is  an  enormous  pile,  and 
would  Is-  handsome  but  for  a  terribly  ambitious  Grecian  doorway. 
It  is  built,  as  far  as  the  walls  and  roof  arc  concerned,  but  in  all 
other  respects  is  unfinished.  I  was  told  that  the  share*  of  the 
original  stockholders  were  now  worth  nothing.  A  shareholder, 
who  m  told  me,  seemed  to  regard  this  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

The  great  glory  of  the  town  is  the  "  levee,"  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  long  river  beach  up  to  which  the  steamers  are  brought  with 
their  Lows  to  the  shore.  It  is  an  esplanade  looking  on  to  the 
river,  not  built  with  quays  or  wharves,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
us.  but  with  a  sloping  bank  running  down  to  the  water.     In  the 
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good  days  of  peace  a  hundred  vessels  were  to  be  »e«n  here,  each 
funnel*.     'Hie  line  of  ihetn  seemed  to  be  new 
ending  m  wle  ihcre,  but  then  a  very  lurgc  proportion 

of  tbeni  were  lying  idle.  They  resemble  huge  wooden  house*, 
apparently  of  frail  arch) lecture,  floating  upon  the  water.  E»« 
I  double  row  of  balconies  running  rouml  it.nnd  the  lower  « 
'  open  throughout-  The  upper  stories  are 
and  supported  on  ugly  sticks  and  rickctty-lookbg  beams ;  so 
the  first  appearance  does  not  convey  any  great  idea  of  security  to 
a  stranger,  lliey  are  always  painted  white  and  the  paint  is  al- 
ways very  dirty.  When  they  begin  to  move,  ibey  moan  and  groan 
Inncholy  tone*  which  are  subversive  of  all  comfort ;  and  m 
they  continue  on  their  aonreea  they  puff  and  blunter,  and  are  for 
ever  threatening  to  burst  and  shutter  themselves  to  piece*.  There 
they  lie  in  a  continuous  line  nearly  a  mile  in  length  along  the  levee 
Of  St.  I-oui>.  <lir  ty,  dingy,  and  now,  alas,  route.  They  have  ceased 
to  groan  and  puff,  and  if  this  war  be  continued  for  six  mouths 
longer,  will  become  rotten  and  useless  as  they  lie. 

They  boost  at  St.  Louis  that  they  command  4G.00O  miles  of 
navigable  river  water,  counting  tlie  great  rivors  up  and  down  from 
that  place.  These  rivers  are  chiefly  the  Mi*st-sippi,  the  Missouri 
■ad  I  Una  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis,  the  I'Jattc 
Bod  Kansas  river*— tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  and 
the  Wisconsin.  All  these  arc  open  to  steamers,  and  all  of  them 
traverse  regions  rich  in  corn,  in  coal,  in  metals,  or  in  timber. 
I'lr  ■  i. -lil'.- M. :!■!■■  :  i ;  -  •  i :  ■.-. . .  -.  otftbi  v.  irld  centre,  a  it  were,  at  St. 
lyouis,  and  make  it  the  depot  of  the  carrying  trade  of  all  thai 
country.  Minnesota  is  1500  miles  above  New  Orleans,  bn 
wheat  of  Minnesota  can  be  brought  down  tho  whole  distance  v.  itl  - 
out  change  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  first  deposited.  It  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  that  a  country  so  blessed  should  not  become 
rich.  It  must  be  lamcmhercd  1 1  m t  tin  -e  livers  flow  through  lands 
that  have  never  yet  been  surpassed  in  natural  fertility.  Of  all 
countries  in  the  world  one  would  say  that  tho  States  of  Am 
should  have  been  the  last  to  curse,  themselves  with  a  war;  but 
now  the  curse  has  fallen  upon  them  with  a  double  vengeance.  I 
would  seem  thai  they  could  never  \>c  great  in  war:  their  very  in- 
stitution* forbid  it;  their  enormous  distances  forbid  it;  the  price 
of  labour  forbids  it ;  and  it  is  forbidden  also  by  the  career  of  in- 
dustry and  expansion  which  has  boon  given  to  them.  But  the 
curse  of  fighting  has  como  upon  them,  and  they  are  showing  them- 
selves to  be  as  eager  in  the  works  of  war  as  they  have  shown 
Ihemselves  capable  in  the  works  of  peace.     Men  and  angels  must 


weep  as  tliey  behold  the  things  that  are  being  done,  an  they  watch 
the  ruiii  (list  has  come  and  U  still  coming,  as  they  look  on  com- 
merce killed  and  agriculture  suspended.  No  night  do  sad  bus  cone 
upon  the  earth  in  our  day.  The*  were  u  great  people ;  feeding 
the  world,  adding  daily  to  the  mechanical  appliance*  ol'  mankind, 
increasing  in  population  Ix-yond  all  measures  of  surh  OKraaM  hith- 
erto known,  and  extending  education  ns  fast  ax  they  (Standi  1  -.heir 
numbers.  Poverty  had  ax  yet  found  no  place  among  them,  and 
hunger  was  an  evil  of  which  they  had  read,  but  were  themselves 
ignorant.  Each  man  among  their  crowds  had  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  manhood-  To  read  and  write, — I  am  speaking  here  of  the 
— was  as  common  as  to  eat  and  drink.  To  work  was  no 
disgrace,  and  the  wages  of  work  were  plentiful  To  live  v.  itl n  ust 
work  was  the  lot  of  uone.  What  blessing  aliove  these  blessings 
was  needed  to  make  a  people  great  and  happy t  And  Dow  a 
atranger  vi»itimr  them  would  declare  that  they  are  wallowin 

lough  of  despond.  The  only  trade  open  is  the  trade  of  war. 
The  axe  of  the  woodsman  is  at  rest ;  the  plough  is  idle ;  the  artifi- 
cer has  closed  hi*  shop  The  rour  of  the  foundry  ix  still  heard  be- 
rausa:  cannon  are  needed,  and  the  river  of  molten  iron  comes  out 
as  an  implement  of  death.  The  stniic-eiiiter's  hammer  and  the 
maaon's  trowel  are  never  beard  The  gold  of  the  country  i 
ing  itself  as  though  it  had  returned  to  its  mother  earth,  and  the 
infancy  of  a  paper  currency  has  been  commenced.  Sick  soldiers, 
who  have  never  seen  a  battle-field,  are  dying  by  hundreds  in  the 
squalid  dirt  of  their  unaccustomed  camps.  Men  and  women  talk 
of  war,  and  of  war  only.  NaWpaptM  full  of  the  war  are  alone 
read.  A  contract  fi>r  war  mores — too  often  a  dishonest  contract 
—is  tlie  one  path  open  for  commercial  enterprise.  The  young 
man  must  go  to  the  war  or  he  is  disgraced-  The  war  swallows 
thing,  and  as  yet  has  failed  to  produce  even  such  bitter  fruits 
a*  victory  or  glory.  Must  it  not  be  said  that  a  curse  has  fallen 
upon  the  land  ? 

And  yet  I  still  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  be  for  good. 
Through  water  and  tire  roust  a  nation  be  cleansed  of  its  faults, 
It  has  been  so  with  all  nations,  though  the  phases  of  their  trials 
have  been  different.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  well  with  u»  in  Crom- 
well's early  days;  nor  was  it  well  with  us  afterwards  in  thcuo dis- 
graceful years  of  tlie  later  Stuarts.  We  know  how  Franco  was 
bathed  in  blood  in  her  effort  to  rid  herself  of  her  painted  sepulchre 
of  an  ancient  throne ;  how  Germany  was  made  desolate,  in  order 
that  IVuraia  might  become  a  nation.  Ireland  was  poor  and  wntch- 
ed,  till  her  famine  came.     Men  said  it  was  a  curse,  but  that  OHM 
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has  been  her  greatest  blwwinir.  Ami  so  will  it  be  hero  in  the  We*. 
I  endd  DM  bat  mei  I  as  1  saw  the  wretcltedneas  arooad 

me, — the  squalid  misery  uf  the  soldiers,  the  inefficiency  of  their 
officer*,  the  bickerings  of  their  rulers,  the  noise  and  threats,  tie 
dirt  and  ruin,  the  terrible  dishonesty  of  those  who  were  trusted: 
These  are  things  which  made  a  man  wish  that  he  were  any- 
where  but  there.  But  1  do  believe  that  God  is  still  over  oil,  and 
lliat  everything  i*  working  for  good.  These  things  arc  the  tire 
and  water  through  which  this  nation  must  pan.  'l'he  ooutm  of 
this  people  li*d  been  too  straight,  and  their  ways  hod  been  u» 
pleasant.  That  which  to  other*  liad  been  ever  difficult  had  been 
made  easy  for  them.  Bread  and  meat  had  come  to  them  as  things 
of  course,  and  tlwy  hardly  remembered  to  be  thankful.  ••  We 
ourselves  have  done  it,"  they  declared  aloud.  '•  We  nrc  not  s* 
other  men.  Wo  are  gods  upon  the  earth.  Whose  arm  shall  be 
long  enough  to  stay  us,  or  whose  bolt  shall  be  strong  enough  to 
strike  us?" 

Now  they  are  stricken  sore,  and  the  bolt  is  from  their  own 
bow.  Their  own  hands  have  raised  the  barrior  that  has  stayed 
them.  They  have  stumbled  in  their  running,  and  are  lying  hurt 
upon  the  ground  ;  while  they  who  ha>c  heard  their  boastings  torn 
upon  them  with  ridieule,  and  laugh  at  them  in  their  discomfiture. 
They  are  rolling  in  the  mire,  and  cannot  take  the  hand  of  any  man 
to  help  them.  Though  the  hand  of  the  bystander  may  l>c  stretch- 
ed to-  them,  his  face  is  scornful  and  his  voice  full  of  reproaches. 
Who  has  not  known  that  hour  of  misery  when  in  the  suHluii— 
of  the  heart  all  help  has  been  refused,  and  misfortune  has  beaa 
made  welcome  to  do  her  worst?  So  is  it  now  with  those  ones 
United  States,  'l'he  man  who  can  sec  without  inward  tears  the 
eelf-iullictcd  wounds  of  that  American  people  can  hardly  have 
\.  iil.in  his  bosom  the  tenderness  of  an  Englishman's  heart. 

Hut  the  strong  runner  will  rise  again  to  his  feet,  even  though 
he  be  stunned  by  his  fall.  He  will  risu  again,  and  will  have 
learned  something  by  his  sorrow.  His  anger  will  pan  awny,  and 
ho  will  again  brace  himself  for  his  work.  What  great  race  has 
ever  been  won  by  any  man,  or  by  any  nation,  without  some  such 
fall  during  its  course?  Have  we.  not  all  declared  that  some  check 
to  tint  career  was  necessary  ?  Men  in  their  pursuit  of  intelligence 
had  forgotten  to  be  honest ;  in  struggling  for  greatness  they  had 
discarded  purity.  The  nation  has  been  great,  but  the  Matesroea 
of  the  nation  have  been  little.  Men  have  hardly  been  ambiimm 
to  govern,  but  they  have  invited  the  wages  of  governors.  Cor- 
ruption has  crept  into  high  places,— into  places  that  should  have 
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of  nil  hole*  and  corners  in  lh.-  land  they  bjn 
t.     No  public  man  has  been  trusted  I'm    ordinary 
esty.     Ii  is  not  by  foreign  voices, '  b  newspaper*  or  in 

pamphlets,  ilujt  tlic  corruption  of  American  politicians  lias 
been  exposed,  but  by  American  voices  and  by  tbc  American  pi 
It  is  to  be  beard  on  overy  side.  Ministers  of  the  cabini  i,  senators, 
representatives,  State  legislatures,  officers  of  the  araiy.  official*  of 
tins  navy,  contractors  of  every  grade, — all  wbo  are  presumed  to 
touch,  or  to  have  the  power  of  touching  public  money,  are  thus  ac- 
cused. .For  years  it  has  been  so.  The  word  politician  hat  stunk 
in  men's  nostrils.  Wheal  first  wailed  New  York,  tome,  thrco 
years  since,  I  was  warned  not  to  know  a  man.  because  lie  was  a 
"politician."  We  in  Knglwid  define  a  man  of  a  certain  class  as 
a  black-leg.  How  has  it  come,  about  that  in  American  ears  the 
word  politician  1ms  come  to  bear  a  similar  signification  f 

material  growth  of  the  States  has  been  M  •  juiok,  that  the 
political  growth  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  it.  In  com- 
merce, in  education,  in  all  municipal  arrangements,  in  mechanical 
skill,  and  also  in  professional  ability,  the  country  has  stalked  on 
■  iih  amazing  rapidity;  but  in  the  art  of  governing,  in  all  political 
management  and  detail,  it  has  made  no  advance  The  merchants 
of  our  country  and  of  that  country  have  for  many  years  met  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  but  it  has  never  been  so  n  iih  their  states- 
men and  our  statesmen,  with  their  diplomatists  and  our  diplomat- 
ists. Lombard  Street  and  Wall  Street  can  do  business  with  each 
otlicr  on  equal  footing,  but  it  is  not  so  between  Downing  Street 
and  the  State-office  at  Washington.  The  science  of  statesmanship 
has  yet  to  lie  learned  in  the  Stales, — and  certainly  the  highest  les- 
son of  that  science,  which  teaches  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy 

I  trust  that  the  war  will  have  left  such  a  lesson  behind  it.  If 
it  do  so,  let  the  cost  in  money  be  what  it  may,  that  money  will  not 
have  been  wasted.  If  the  American  people  can  learn  tho  neces- 
sity of  employing  their  best  men  Cor  their  highest  work, — if  they 
can  recognize  these  honc-t  men  ami  trust  them  when  they  are  so 
recognised, — then  they  may  become  as  great  in  polities  as  they 
have  become  great  in  commerce  and  in  social  institutions. 

St.  Louis,  and  indeed  tho  whole  Slate  of  Missouri,  was  at  the 
(into  of  my  *i?it  under  martial  law.  t  lencral  Ilallrck  was  in  com- 
mand, holding  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis,  md  carrying  out,  nt 
any  rate  its  far  as  the  city  was  concerned,  what  orders  ho  chose  to 
issue.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that.  Miuntcd  as  Missouri  then  was, 
martini  hiw  was  the  best  law.  No  other  law  could  have  had  force 
in  a  town  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  in  which  hidf  of  the  inhab- 
it 
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ilants  were  loyal  lo  the  existing  Government,  nnil  half  of  then 

in  favour  of  rebelli'm.      I         . 
riblo,  im<l  Uie  power  itself  iii  the  bauds  of  ono  mat  full  | 

•;  but  even  thai  is  bettor  than  anarch/.     I  nil] 

d  Hallcck  of  abusing  his  power,  seeing  that  it  is  hard  to  d*. 

of  such  power  and  what  its  prop, 
wo  WON  ut  Si.  Loan  a  tax  was  being  gathered  of  10M.« 
head  from  certain  men  presumed  to  1»  secessionists,  and  as  the 
lnouoy  was  not  of  conne  wry  readily  paid,  the  furniture  of  tbtw 

tod  secessionists  was  being  sold  by  auction.     No  •  ' 
u  measure  was  by  thorn  regarded  us  a  great  abosc.     One  geutlo- 
lii.in  informed  nie  that,  in  addition  to  this,  certain  houses  ofhii 
bad  been  takeu  by  Uw  Qovenmant  at  a  fixed  Mot,  and  that  the 
a  of  tli.    n  lit  was  now  refused  unless  lie  would  take  il* 
oath  of  allegiance.     I  tt  DO  doubt  thought  that  an  abuse  of  p 
Hut  live  worst  abuse  of  such  power  comes  not  at  first,  bn 
Ion-  usage. 

Up  to  the  time  however  at  which  I  was  at  St.  Louis,  martial 
law  had  chiefly  been  used  in  closing  grog-shops  ami  administering 
the  oath  of  moghmwi  to  suspected  aecaanoovta.     .Something  abo 
had  been  duno  in  tbo  way  of  railing  money  by  selling  the  pn 
of  con.  .  :-t- 1 1  and  while  I  wa*  there  eight  men 

condemned  to  he  shot  for  destroying  railway  bridges.     '•  15 

i  '"  1  a  lad  of OW  Of  the  olUccrs.      "Oh,  ye*.      It  will 
bo  done  quietly,  and  no  one  will  know  anything  about  it.      \\Y 
shall  get  used  to  that  kind  of  thing  present!-,  ."      Ami 
ants  of  Missouri  IKM  baaoning   uaad  to  martial  law.      It  is  sur- 

ln>w  quickly  a  people  can  reconcile  thcmselvea  to  al 
circumstances,  when  tlio  change  comes  upon  them  without  the 
necessity  of  any  cxpre««d  opinion  on  their  own  part.  Personal 
freedom  has  been  considered  as  necessary  to  the  American  of  the 
States  as  the  air  In  lin  ;iih  .  Had  any  suggestion  born  made  to 
him  of  tlir  ii  of  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  of  a  cen- 

sorship of  the  press,  or  of  martial  law,  the  American  would  Lave 
declared  hi*  willingness  to  die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  havo  proclaimed  with  tan  million  voices  his  inabil- 
■  •.  t'j  Ii'  under  circumstances  so  snbvcrsivo  of  his  rights  as  a 
man.  And  he  would  havo  thoroughly  believed  the  truth 
own  assertions.  Had  a  chance  been  given  of  an  argument  on  tlie 
matter,  of  .stump  apMMlhfia,  and  caucus  meetings,  those  things  could 

have  been  done.     Hut  us  it  is,  Americans  are.  I  think,  rather 
proud  of  the   MMtoaSoa   of  the  habeas  curjHis.     They  ptiini 
gratification  to  the  uniformly  loyal  tana  of  the  newspapers,  re- 
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marking  thai  any  editor  trho  should  dure  to  give  crcn  a  recession 
ik,  would  immediately  find  himself  that  up.    And  now  nuili- 
ing  but  good  i^  l  Of  martial  law.      I  thought  it  a  nuisance 

i  I  was  prevented  by  soldiers  from  trotting  my  horse  down 
ylvaniu  Avenue  in  Washington,  but  I  was  assured  by  A mer- 
tbal  '■mil  i.  •:  ririi.  ins  were  vory  scrviirnl.K-  in  a  community. 
At  St.  Lara  martial  law  was  quite  popular.     Why  should  not 
.1  llaitcck  be  ns  well  able  to  say  what  was  good  As  tkt 
any  law  or  any  lawyer?     He  had  no  interest  in  i 
jury  of  the  State,  but  every  ii  i   its  preservation.     "Hut 

I,  "would  be  the  effect  were  he  to  tell  you  to  put 
if  fires  at  eight  o'clock  V  "  If  he  were  so  v 
Aould  do  it;  but  wo  know  that  he  will  not."  Hut  who  does 
know  to  wi  il  i  leneral  llalleck  or  other  generals  may  come  ;  or 
how  soon  a  curfew-bell  may  be  ringing  in  American  towns?  The 
Ing  of  liberty  is  long  and  tedious,  but  the  losing  it  is  a  down- 
hill easy  journey. 

It  was  here,  in  St.  Lour-,  that  General  Fremont  had  held  his 
military  court.  lie  was  a  great  man  here  during  tho-.-  hundred 
days  through  which  his  command  laated.  He  Bved  in  a  great 
house,  hud  n  body-guard,  was  inuo  >  a  great  man  should 

be,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.     He  (brtifled  the  city,— or 
rather,  he  hegnn  to  do  so.      He  constructed  barracks  here,  and  in- 
j  prisons.     The  fortifications  have  been  diseontin- 
lied  as  useless,  but  tho  barracks  and  the  prisons  remain.     In  the 
latter  there  were  1200  secessionist  soldiers  who  had  bean  taken 
re  of  Missouri.     "Why  are  they  not  exchanged       I 
asked.     '•  Because  they  are  not  exactly  soldiers,"  I  was  informed, 
secessionists  do  not  acknowledge  tbem."     "Then  would  it 
not  be  cheap*  r  to  let  them  go  I"    "  No,"  said  my  informant  -,  "be- 
cause in  thai  ease. we  should  have  to  catch  them  again."     Ami  10 
the  1300 remain  In  their  wretched  prison, — thinned  from  week  Is 
week  and  from  day  to  day  by  prison  disease  and  prison  dcatli. 

I  went  out  twice  to  Denton  barracks,  as  the  camp  of  wooden 
huts  was  called,  which  General  Fremont  had  erected  near  the  foir- 
I  of  the  i  it  v.  This  fair-ground,  I  was  told,  had  been  a  pleas- 
ant place  It  had  been  constrtK  ted  for  the  recreation  of  the  city, 
and  for  the  purpoi  e  of  periodical  agricultural  exhibitions.  There 
is  still  in  it  n  pretty  ornamented  cottage,  and  in  the  little  ntrdi  a 
K  solitary  Cupid  stood  dismnyed  by  the  dirt  and  ruin  around  him. 
In  th.-  round  buildings  intended  for  .-how  cuttle 

and  .tQTicultnral  implements,  but  now  given  up  to  cavalry  boreal 
and  Parrot t  guns,     lint  Denton  barracks  aro  outside  the  fair- 
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green.      Here  on  an  open  space,  some  half-mile  in  length,  two 
row*  of  wooden  sl>ed«  have  been  buiU,  0]>|K*ite  to  each  other, 
liehind  then  in*  other  sheds  used  for  stabling  and  eooking-placrs- 
in  front  are  divided,  not  into  separate  hut  clim- 

ber* capable  of  containing  nearly  two  hundred  men  each.      II; 

surrounded  on  the  inside  by  great  wooden  trays,  in  thne 
tiers,— and  on  each  tray  four  men  were  supjiosed  to  slcc]>.  I  weal 
Into  one  or  two  while  the  crowd  of  soldiers  was  in  litem,  but  found 
it  inexuadisal  to  stay  there  long.  Tlie  stench  of  those  places  mi 
foul  beyond  dneriptioa.     Never  in  my  life  Ijeforc  hail   I 

: -.1  bonid  1<>  ll-e  n«  and  nose  ili  Beaton  barrack*.  *IW 
path  along  the  front  outside  was  deep  in  mud.     The  whole  .-pace 

en  the  two  row*  of  sheds  was  one  field  of  mud,  so  slippery 
that  the  foot  could  not  stand.  Inside  and  outside  every  spot  was 
deep  in  mud.  'Hie  soldiers  were  inud-slaiiK-d  from  foot  to  Kile. 
These  volunteer  soldiers  arc  in  their  nature  dirty,  ns  must  be  all 
men  brought  together  in  numerous  bodies  without  special 
onces  for  MaaalhiMa,  or  control  nnd  discipline  as  to  their  person*! 
habits.  Bat  the  dirt  of  tin  man  in  the  itenton  lorracks  surpassed 
any  dirt  that  1  had  hitherto  KOD.     Nor  could  it  have  been  other- 

••.  5 1 1t  them.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  mud,  ami  An 
fool  hovels  in  which  fhey  were  made  to  sleep  and  live  were  fetid 
with  stench  and  recking  with  filth.  I  had  at  this  lime  been  join- 
ed by  another  Knglishmnn,  and  wo  went  through  Ink  pit 

.  WbOB  we  inquired  us  to  the  health  of  the  men.  we  laard 
the  Mildest  tales,— of  three  hundred  men  gone  out  of  one  regiment, 
of  whole  companies  thai  had  perished,  of  hospitals  crowded  with 

.1  patients      Monetae  bad  been  the  great  scourge  of  tbe  sol- 
diers here— as  it  had  also  been  in  dm  army  of  the  Potomac.     I 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  visits  lo  Benton  barracks.     It  may  be 
that  our  own  soldiers  were  as  badly  treated  in  the  Crimea  i  < 
French  soldiers  were  treated  worse  on  their  march  into  1; 
It  may  he  that  dirt  :u  hednees,  disease  and  li-'.li 

n  descent  from  manhood  to  Imbits  lower  than  those  of  the  1  leasts 
are  necessary  in  warfare.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  is  so; 
but  1  am  no  military  critic  nnd  will  not  say.  Thai  I  say, — that 
the  degradation  of  men  to  the  state  in  which  I  saw  the  American 
soldiers  in  lien  ton  barracks,  is  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

General  Ilallcck  was  at  this  time  commanding  in  Missouri,  and 
was  himself  stationed  at  St.  Louis;  but  his  active  measures  oj 
ih"  i .  i .  i  |  were  going  on  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.     On  the  left 
shore  of  (ho  Mississippi,  at  Cairo,  in  Illinois,  a  fleet  of  gun-boats 
was  being  prepared  to  go  down  the  river,  and  on  the  right  an  army 
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was  advam  i  t  Springfield,  in  the  south-western  district  of 

i:ri.  witil  thu  object  of  di-lodging  Price,  the  rebel  guerilla  lead- 
cr  there,  and,  if  pOMitHe,  of  catching  him.  l'rice  had  been  tlio  op- 
ponent of  poor  General  Lyon  who  was  killed  :a  Wilson'!  Creek, 
Springfield, and  of  General  Fremont,  who  during  liU  bundled 
day*  had  tailed  to  drive  him  out  of  the  State.  This  duty  had  now 
boon  intrusted  to  General  Curtis,  who  hail  for  some  time  been 
holding  hi*  head-quarter.*  at.  Hoi  In,  halfway  between  St.  !<oius  nnd 

Bpvfugflald.  i'i'  inoal  bed  built  .1  fort,  at  Uoli.-..  and  u  had  beeona 
n  military  station.  Over  10,00<>  men  had  been  there  nt  one  time, 
and  now  General  Curtis  was  to  advance  from  Hollo  against  Price 
with  something  above  that  number  of  men.  Many  of  them,  how- 
erer,  had  already  gone  on,  and  others  were  daily  being  sent  op  from 
St.  Louis.  Under  these  circumstances  my  friend  and  I,  fur  titled 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Curtis,  resolved  to  go  and 
nee  die  army  at  Holla. 

On  iiiwn  by  the  railway  we  encountered  a  young  Ger- 

man officer,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Federals,  nnd  under  his  au- 
spices we  Mir  Holla  to  advantage.     Our  companions  in  the  railway 

chiefly  soldier*  nnd  teamsters.  The  car  was  crowded  and 
filled  willi  tolnrco  smoke,  apple  peel,  and  foul  air.  lu  there  cars 
during  the  winter  there  is  always  a  large  lighted  store,  a  stove 
that  might  cook  all  the.  dinners  for  a  French  hotel,  and  BO  window 

:    Opened,      Among  our  fellow-travellers  there  was  here  and 

■\  west-country  Missouri  farmer  going  down,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  advancing  array,  to  look  after  the  remains  of  his 
chattels, — wild,  dark,  uncouth,  savage-looking  men.  One  such 
hero  I  specially  remember,  as  to  whom  the  only  natural  remark 
would  be  that  one  would  not  like  to  meet  him  alone  on  a  il.uk 
night.  He  was  burly  and  big,  unwashed  and  rough,  with  a  black 
l":       .     '■    11   -.inn-  two  months  since.      He  had  sharp,  an^iy  r\es 

it  silent,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  bowie  knife.  I  met  him 
afterwards  at  the  Rolfs,  hotel,  and  found  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  ppi|HTly  near  Springfield.  He  was  mild  and  meek  as  u  sucking 
dove,  asked  my  advice  us  to  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  merely 
guessed  that  things  had  been  pretty  rough  with  him.  Things  had 
been  pretty  rough  with  him.  The  rebels  had  come  upon  his  laud. 
House,  fences,  stock,  and  cfOp  STOW  ..II  gone        Hi  id  had 

mads  a  ruin,  and  his  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  «  ilihi  m  -- 
thing  was  gone.     Ho  had  carried  his  wife  and  ohttdn 
m  Illinois,  and  had  now  returned,  hoping  thai  be  nigfal  pi 

f  the  army  till  be  could  «e*  the  debris  of  his  properly. 
\en  he  did  not  seem  disturbed.     He  did  not  bemoan  himself 
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or  corse  hi*  fute.     "  Things  were  pretty  rongli,"  be  said ;  and  that 
-ay. 
It  was  diurk  when  we  got  into  Holla.     Everything  had  been 
ercd  with  mow,  and  everywhere  the  enow  was  free* 

i  that  there  was  an  hotel,  and  that  possibly  wc  might  get  a 
bedroom  there.  We  were  first  taken  to  a  wooden  building,  which 
Id  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  in  one  room 
wo  found  n  colonel  with  a  lot  of  soldiers  loafing  about,  and  in  an- 
other a  provost-mnrsltal  attended  by  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
We  were  received  with  open  anus,  and  a  suggestion  was  at  one* 
made  that  we  were  no  doubt  picking  up  new.n  for  European  uews- 
papera  "Air  you  a  son  of  the  Mrs.  Trollope  >"  mid  the  corre- 
spondenL  " Tiim,  sir,  yen  are  an  accession  to  Hollo."  L"t>ou 
which  1  was  made  to  art  down,  and  invited  to  'Moaf  alioul"  at  the 
head-quarters  as  long  as  I  might  remain  at  Kolla.  Shortly,  how- 
<  \i  i ,  there  came  on  a  violent  discussion  about  waggons.  A  gen- 
eral bad  conic  in  and  wanted  all  the  colonel's  waggons,  but  the 
colonel  swore  that  lie  had  none,  declared  how  bitterly  he  wo*  im- 
peded with  sick  men,  and  became  indignant  and  reproachful.  It 
was  Brutus  and  Cassius  again;  and  as  we  felt  ourselves  in  the 

Mid  anxious  moreover  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the 
of  the  Kolla  hotel,  we  took  up  our  heavy  portmanteaux — for 
were  heavy — and  with  n  guide   to  ibow  us  the  way,  Mat 
through  riu-.  dark  and  over  the  hill  up  to  our  inn.      I  shall  never 

:  that  walk-  It  was  up  hill  and  down  hill,  with  an  occssioo- 
al  half-froxcn  stream  across  it.  My  friend  wu  impeded  with  an 
enormous  clonk  lined  with  fur,  which  in  itself  was  a  burdci 
conlheavcr.  Our  guide,  who  was)  a  clerk  out  of  the  colonel's  of- 
ticc,  carried  an  umbrella  and  a  small  dressing-bag,  but  wo  OMMlm 
manfully  shouldered  our  portmanteaux.  Sydney  Smith  declared 
tliat  ■  ::um  only  wastod  his  r i i : i ■  ■  iii  training  himself  for 

i?vmnii-  ti,~  aptitudes,  awing  thai  for  m  shilling  he  could  always  hire 
>  port!  i       Had  Si  Incy  Smith  ever  been  at  Kolla  he  would  hare 
written  dilhuvntly.     I  could  tell  at  great  length  how  I  fell  on  my 
ftiee  in  the  icy  snow,  how  my  friend  stuck  in  the  frozen  mud  when 
hn  relayed  tojamp  the  stream,  and  how  our  guide  walked  on 
in  advance,  encouraging  us  with  his  voice  from  a  distance, 
is  it  that  a  stout  Englishman  bordering  on  fifty  finds  bin 
such  a  predicament  ai  thai  I  No  Frenchman,  no  Italian,  no  Ger- 
man, would  so  place  him  .li.  imlew  under  the  stress  of  insurmount- 
able circumstances.      No  American  would  do  so  under  any  cireutu- 
'.     As  1  slipped  about  on  the  tee  and  groaned  with  that  ter- 
rible fardel  on  my  bach,  burdened  with  a  dozen  shirts,  and  a  suit 
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of  dress  clothes  and  three  pair  of  boots,  and  four  or  five  thick  vol- 
umes, ami   i  .-••(  nf  maps,  and  u  box  of  cigars,  and  :i  washing-tub)  I 

t  I  was  a  fool,  \\  hat  wot  1  doing  a 
a  galley  as  thai '.'  Why  had  I  brought  nil  that  useless  lumber  down 
t.i  K<ilLi '  Why  bad  I  con*  to  U^-lhi,  willi  no  certain  tio]>c  oven 
of  shelter  for  a  night?  But  we  did  reach  the  hotel ;  wo  did  get  a 
room  between  us  with  two  bedatoade.  And,  pondering  over  the. 
matter  in  my  mind,  sinee  that  ortoisg,  I  ban  been  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Stout  Knglishman  i*  in  tbo  right  of  it.  No  Am 
can  of  my  ago  and  weight  will  ever  go  through  what  I  went  Ihroogo 
(boo;  but  1  am  not  sure  that  be  does  not  in  bis  accustomed  career 
go  through  worse  things  even  than  that-  However,  if  I  go  to  Holla 
again  during  the  war,  1  will  at  any  rate  leave  the  books  behind 

Dia 

What  a  night  we  spent  in  that  inn  !  'I'luy  who  know  Am 
will  lie  aware  thai  in  all  hotels  there  is  a  fro*  admixture  of  din 
cnt  clns»«  The  traveller  in  Europe  may  >it  down  to  dinner  with 
his  tailor  and  shoemaker;  but  if  mi,  bis  tailor  and  shoemaker  havo 
ed  thcmselw-s  as  he  dresses,  and  are  prepared  to  carry  them- 
aajvea according  to  a  certain  standard,  which  in  exterior  docs  not 
own.  In  the  huge  Eastern  cities  of  the  States  Bitch 
as  Boston.  Now  York,  and  Washington,  a  Basilar  pruetieo  of  lifo 
b  gradually  becoming  prevalent.  There  me  various  hotel*  for  va- 
rious cJosws,  and  the  ordinary  traveller  does  not  find  himself  at  the 
same  table  with  a  butcher  fresh  from  the-  shamble^  Hut  in  tbo 
West  there  arc  no  distinctions  whatever.  "A  man's  a  man  for 
a' that"  in  the  West,  let  the  '-a  that"  comprise  what  it  may  of 
course  attire  and  unsophisticated  manners.  One  soon  get*  used  to 
it-  In  that  inn  at  Holla  was  a  public  room,  heated  in  the  middle 
by  a  stove,  mid  round  that  we  soon  found  ourselves  Mated  in  a 
company  of  soldier?,  farmera,  labourer-.,  and  teamsters.  But  there 
won  mnong  them  a  general ;  not  a  fighting,  or  would-be  lighting 
gODeroJ  of  tlio  present  time, but  ouo  of  the  old-fash ioned  local  gl  n- 
eral.", — men  who  held,  or  had  once  held,  some  fabulous generalship 
in  the  State  militia.     There  we  sat,  cheek  by  jowl  with  cur  i 

nds,  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  talking  politics  and  discussing  the 
war.     The  t.  net  n  munch  I  'nionist,  bating,  according  to 

bis  own  showing,  suffered  dreadful  things  from  secessionist  pcrse- 
irs  since  Ibo  rebellion  commenced.     As  a  matter  of  course 
everybody  present  was  for  the  Union-     In  such  a  place  one  rarely 
encounters  an J  difference  ofopbd  Genera]  wai  very  eager 

about  the  war,  adrocating  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  not 
an  a  means  of  improvini  ition  of  tbo  Southern  slaves,  but 
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on  iln   grand  that  it  would  ruin  the  southern  masters.     Weill 
•at  by,  edging  in  n  word  now  uud  then,  but  the  General  was  tic 
talker  :'.   1 1  ii-  evening.      Hi:  was  ntj  wralhy,  and  swore  nt 
Other  word.     u  It  ml  pretty  well  time,"  he  taiil. "  h  out  this 

llion.and  by it  must  anil  should  be  crushed  out  ;   t'lCow- 

id  Jim  I/vnc  WM  the  man  to  do  it,  anil  by General  Jim  Lane 

Would  do  it!"  and  so  on.  In  all  Mich  conversations  the  ti  roe  fir 
action  has  always  ju*l  come,  and  also  tin:  expected  man.  Hut  the 
time  |x\-aes  by  as  other  week*  and  months  have  pawed  before  it, 
nnd  the  new  General  is  found  to  be  no  more  successful  than  hi* 
brethren.  Our  friend  was  very  angry  against  England.  '•  Wbta 
an -'ve  ponmed  off  these  accursed  rebels,  I  guess  we'll  take  a  turn 
at  m  ii.  You  had  your  turn  when  you  made  us  give  up  Mason  and 
Nlidell,  and  we'll  have  our  turn  by-and-by."  JJut  in  ppite  of  his 
dislike  to  our  nation  he  invited  us  warmly  to  corae  and  see  him  at 
his  home  on  the  Missouri  river.  It  was,  according  to  hia  show 
a  new  Eden, — a  Paradise  upon  earth.  He  Hened  to  think  that 
we  might  perhaps  desire  to  buy  a  Juration,  and  explained  to  ua  bow 
readily  we  could  make  our  fortunes.  Hut  be  admitted  in  the 
bonne  of  hit  outa  iuuis  that  it  would  be  M  much  as  hia  life  was 
WOrtfa  Tor  bin  to  ride  oat  live  miles  from  his  own  hone.  In  the 
meantime  tin-  teamsters  greased  their  hoots,  the  soldier* 
IhOM  who  mn  wet  took  off  their  shoe*  nnd  stocking*,  | 
them  to  dry  round  the  stove,  and  the  western  farmers  chewed  to- 
bacco in  silence  nnd  ruminated-  At  such  a  boon  all  tin*  guests  go 
in  to  their  meals  together.  A  gong  Is  sounded  on  a  sudden,  close 
behind  your  ear  I ;  MCOsttoned  as  you  may  probably  be  to  tho  sound 
you  jump  up  from  your  chsiir  in  the  agony  of  the  crash,  and  by  i!  I 
time  that  yon  liave  collected  your  thoughts  the  whole  crowd  ih 
in  a  general  stampede  into  the  eating  room.  You  may  as  well,; 
tliem  ;  if  you  hesitate  M  to  feeding  with  so  rough  a  lot  of  men,  you 
will  have  to  sit  down  afterwards  with  the  women  and  children  ot 
the  family,  nnd  your  lot  will  then  be  worse.  Among  such  classes 
in  the  western  States  the  men  are  always  better  than  the  women. 
The  men  are  dirty  and  civil,  the  women  are  dirty  mid  uncivil. 

On  the  following  day  we  \isited  the  ramp,  going  out  in  an  am- 
bulance and  returning  on  horseback.  We  were  accompanied  by 
tho  General's  aide-de-camp,  and  also,  to  our  great  gratification,  by 
Hie  General's  daughter.  There  hud  been  a  hard  frost  for  some 
nights,  but  though  the  cold  was  very  great  tbero  was  always  heat 
enough  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  turn  the  surface  of  the  ground 
into  glutinous  mud;  consequently  we  had  all  (he  roughness  in- 
duced by  froat,  but  nono  of  tho  usually  attendant  cleanliness.     In- 
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deed.  H  seemed  that  in  Ohm  part*  nothing  was  so  dirty  as  frost. 
'II  I'  mud  stuck  like  paste  and  encompassed  everything.  W« 
beard  that  morning  thai  uty  buggage-wag;rons 

had  "broken  through,"  as  they  called  it,  and  stuck  fust  near  a 
river  in  (heir  endeavour  to  make  their  WSJ  on  to  Lebanon.  We. 
encountered  two  generals  of  brigade,  General  Siegel.  a  German, 
nnd  General  Ashboth.au  Hungarian,  both  of  whom  wen  waiting 

till  the  weather  should  allow  litem  to  advance.  They  m 
treniely  courteous,  and  warmly  invited  us  to  go  on  with  them  to 
1-clianun  and  Springfield,  promising  to  us  Mich  accommodation  as 
might  be  able  to  obtain  for  themselves.  I  was  much  tempt- 
ed to  accept  the  offer;  but  I  found  that  day  after  day  might 
before  any  forward  movement  was  commenced,  and  that  it  might 
be  weeks  before  .Springfield  or  even  1-ebanon  could  be  reached. 
It  was  my  wish,  moreover,  to  sec  what  I  could  of  the  people, 
rather  titan  to  scrutinize  the  way*  of  tho  army.  We  dined  at  the 
tent  of  General  A*hboth,  and  afterwards  rode  bis  horses  through 
the  camp  back  to  Holla-  J!  was  greatly  taken  with  this  Hungarian 
gentleman-  Ho  was  a  tall,  thin,  gaunt  man  of  fiQy,  a  pure-blooded 
Magyar  as  T  was  told,  who  had  come  from  his  own  country  with 
Koeenth  to  America.  His  camp  circumstances  were  not  very  lux- 
urious, nor  was  his  table  very  richly  spread ;  but  he  received  us 
with  the  ease  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman.  He  showed  us  his 
sword.  Ma  rifle,  his  pistols,  his  chargers,  and  daguerreotype  of  u 
t\  i.  nil  he  had  loved  in  his  oven  country.  They  were  all  the  treas- 
ures that  he  carried  with  him,— over  and  above  a  chess-board  and 
a  set  of  chessmen  which  sorely  tempted  mo  to  accompany  him  in 
his  march- 

In  my  next  chapter,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  very  short,  I  purport 
w  words  as  to  what  I  saw  of  lite  American  army,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  now  deserilie  the  regiments  which  we  visited. 
Tlie  tent*  were  all  encompassed  by  now,  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood  was  a  bed  of  mud  ;  but  yet  the  soldiers  out  here  were 
not  so  wretchedly  forlorn,  or  apparently  so  miserably  uncomfort- 
able, as  those  at  ISenton  barracks.  I  did  not  encounter  that  hor- 
iiii  liekly  stench,  nor  were  the  men  so  palo  and  wobegone.  On 
the  following  day  we  returned  to  St.  Louis,  bringing  back  with  us 
our  friend  the  German  lu'iic-de-carnp.  I  stayed  two  days  longer  in 
that  city, and  then  1  thought  that  1  had  .•ecu  enough  of  Mi-- 
— enough  of  Missouri  at  any  rate  under  the  present  circumstances 
of  frost  and  secession.  As  regard*  the.  people  of  the  Wet*,  I 
:.iv  that  tln-v  were  not  such  a*  I  expected  to  find  them. 
With   the  Northerns  wc  are  all  more  or  less  intimately  ac- 
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quaintcd.  Those  Americans  whom  wo  meet  in  our  own  country, 
inent,  are  generally  from  the  North,  or  if  not  *o 
th«ry  have  that  type  of  American  manners  which  Itaa  liecomu  fa- 
miliar to  u*.  Tlicy  are  talkative,  intcUigenv  1  to  be  so- 
cial, though  frequently  not  Mm  put  helically  social  with  ourselves; 
somewhat  toMUxant,  but  almost  invariably  companionable.      As 

ivellcr  gow  southward  into  Maryland  and  V  ton,  tht 

is  not  altered  to  any  great  extent.     The  hard  intollig. 

gives  place  gradually  to  the  softer,  ami  perhaps  more 
id  manner  of  the  Southern.  Uut  the  change  thus  t 
vnced  is  not  so  great  as  is  that  between  the  American  of  tins  west- 
cm  ami  [In  American  of  the  Atlantic  Slate*.  In  the  West  I 
found  the  men  gloomy  and  silent, — I  might  nlmo»t  say  sullen.  A 
dozen  of  them  will  fit  fur  boats  round  a  store,  speechless.  They 
chew  tobacco  and  ruminate.     Tliey  are  not  offend  I  speak 

to  mat,  but  Ihey  arc  not  pleased.  They  answer  with  monosylla- 
bles, or,  if  it  be  practicable,  with  a  gesture  of  the  bend,  'iliey 
care  nothing  for  the  graces, — or  ehnll  I  nay,  for  the,  decencies  of 
life?  They  are  essentially  n  dirty  people.  Dirt,  untidiness,  and 
noise,  seem  in  Bovrias  to  aflKi  I  tin  in.  Tilings  arc  constantly  done 
before  your  eyes,  which  should  Ixs  dono  and  might  bo  done  behind 
your  back.  No  doubt  wo  daily  como  into  the  closest  contact  with 
matters  which,  if  we  s-iw  all  that  appertain*,  to  them,  would  cause 
os  to  shake  and  jlm.ll.i-.  In  other  countries  wc  do  not  see  all 
t Iii r.  hut  in  the  mln  Slates  we  do".  I  have  calcn  in  lk-douin 
tents,  and  have  i  tcred  to  by  Turks  and  Arabs.     I  hare 

v..j. .Mined  in  the  hotels  of  old  Spain  and  of  Spanish  Amen 
bare  lived  in  Connaoght,  and  have  taken  up  my  quartern  with 
monks  of  different  nations.     I  have,  as  it  were,  been  educated  to 
dirt,  an  I  tab  B  out  my  degree  in  outward  abominations.     Hut  my 

ion  hod  not  reached  a  point  which  would  enable  mc  to  Hvfl 
at  my  MM  in  the  western  State*.  A  man  or  woman  who  can  do 
that  may  be  said  to  have  graduated  in  the  highest  honours,  and  to 
have  become  abaobitery  inTnlanraMB, ahhor  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  nose-     Indifference  to  a|i|Hiu-..nii  i 

r  ■  natter  of  pride.  A  foul  shirt  is  a  flag  of  triumph.  A 
craving  for  soap  and  water  is  n«  the  wail  of  the  weak  and  the  con- 
fession of  cowardice.  This  indifference  is  carried  into  nil  their 
affairs,  or  rather  this  manifestation  c(  ind  pages 

back,  I  spoke  of  a  man  wboM  furniture  had  been  sold  to  pay  a 

lax  railed  on  him  specially  as  a  secessionist :  tin 
b  i.l  bIm  t  .i-'-t  i  ii-  in  -I'll  tlie  ]'.•!;•  niciii  i.i'k  ni  i  in.-  i.i  iiini  by  the  Qov- 
emment,  unless  he  would  take  a  false  oath.     I  may  presume  tliat 
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be  wm  ruined  in  his  circonutancas  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  North- 
ern army.  Hut  he  loomed  in  nowise  to  bo  unhappy  about  his  ruin. 
lie  spoke  »  ■  scorn  of  the  martial  law  in  Missouri,  but  I 

fell  that  it  was  esteemed  a  small  matter  by  him  that  his  furniture 
was  seized  and  sold.  No  men  love  money  with  more  eager  love 
than  these  western  men,  but  they  bear  the  loss  of  it  as  an  Indian 
bears  bu  torture  at  the  stake.  They  are  energetic  in  trade,  spec- 
ulating deeply  whenever  speculation  is  pOWlbk  ;  but  m  urtheless 
tl»cy  arc  slow  in  inoltOB,  loving  to  loaf  about.  They  sire  slow  in 
speech,  preferring  to  ;it  in  silence,  with  the  tobueeo  between  lb  ir 
teeth.  They  drink,  but  urn  seldom  drunk  to  the  eye  ;  they  begin 
ii  Burly  in  the  morning,  and  take  it  in  a  solemn,  sullen,  ugly  man> 
:  boding  always  at  n  bar;  swallowing  their  spirits,  and  say- 
ing nothing  as  they  swallow  it.  They  drink  often,  and  to  great 
excess:  but  they  carry  it  off  without  noise,  fitting  down  and  ru- 
minating over  it  with  the  everlasting  cud  within  their  jaws.  I 
believe  that  a  stranger  might  go  into  the  West,  and  passing  from 
hotel  to  hotel  through  a  dozen  of  them,  might  -it  for  hours  at  each 
in  the  large  everlasting  public  hall,  and  never  have  a  word  ad- 
dressed to  Mm.  No  stranger  should  travel  is  the  western  State*, 
or  iudced  iu  any  of  the  Slates,  without  letters  of  introduction.  It 
is  the  Custom  of  the  country,  and  they  are  easily  procured.  With- 
out them  everything  is  barren  ;  for  men  do  not  travel  in  the  States 
of  America  as  they  do  in  Europe,  to  nee  scenery  and  visit  the 
marvels  of  old  cities  which  ore  o|>en  to  all  the  world.  The  social 
and  political  life  of  the  Americans  most  constitute  the  intent  I  of 
the  traveller,  and  to  these  ho  can  bardly  make  his  way  without 
introductions. 

I  cannot  part  with  the  West  without  Baying  in  its  favour  that 
there  is  a  certain  manliness  aliont  ii-  men,  which  gives  them 
nity  of  their  own.  It  is  shown  in  that  very  indifference  of  which 
1  have  spoken.  Whatever  turns  up  the  man  is  still  there, — still 
unsophisticated  and  still  unbroken.  It  has  seemed  to  DM  that  no 
race  of  men  requires  less  outward  assistance  than  tin  MS  pioneers 
of  civilization.  Tiny  rarely  amuse  themselves.  Food,  new  pa- 
pers, and  brandy-smashes  suffice  for  life ;  and  while  these  last, 
whatever  may  occur,  the  man  is  Mill  there  in  Ml  manhood.  The 
fury  of  the  mob  does  not  shake  him.  nor  the  stern  ttofl  of 

ireacnt  martial  tyrant.  Alas!  I  cannot  Stick  to  my  text  by 
calling  him  a  just  man.  Intelligence,  energy,  and  endurance  are 
his  virtues.      Dirt,  dishonesty,  an. I  morning  drinks  are  his  vices. 

All  native  American  women  nro  intelligent.     Ii  seems  to  be 
their  birthright.     In  the  eastern  cities  they  have,  in  tin  it 
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classes,  superadded  womanly  grace  to  this  intelligence,  and  const- 
iv  they  are  charming  iv  a       Tbejf  are  benutifol 

also,  and,  as  I  believe,  lack  nothing  thai  a  lover  can  desire  in  tk 
But  I  cannot  fancy  myself  much  in  love  with  a  western 
!:ilv.  or  rather  with  a  lady  in  the  Wwt.  They  arc  as  sharp  ui 
'■nt  then  they  are  also  as  hard.  They  know,  doubtless,  all 
that  they  ought  to  know,  but  then  they  know  so  much  more  than 
ought  to  know.  They  are  tyrants  to  their  parents,  and 
practise  the  virtue  of  obedience  till  they  have  half-grown-ap 
daughter*  of  their  own.  They  have  faith  in  the  destiny  of  their 
country,  if  in  nothing  else  ;  but  they  believe  that  that  destiny  is  (o 
he  worked  out  by  the  spirit  and  talent  of  the  young  women.  I 
confess  that  for  me  Eve  would  have  hod  no  charms  had  she  not 
recognized  Adam  as  her  lord.  I  can  forgive  her  in  that  aha 
tempted  liitu  to  eat  the  apple  Hud  she  come  from  the  West 
country  she  would  have  ordered  him  to  make  bis  meal,  and  then 
I  could  not  have  forgiven  h 

St.  Louis  should  be,  and  *till  will  be,  a  town  of  great  wealth. 
To  no  city  can  have  been  given  more  means  of  riches.     1  I 
spoken  of  the  enormous  mileage  of  water-communication  <>f  a 
she  is  the  centre.     The  country  around  her  produces  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  grosses,  hemp,  and  tobacco.     Coal  is  dug  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  and  iron-mines  are  worked  at  a  di 
from  it  of  a  hundred  mile*.      The  iron  is  so  pure,  thai  it  is  broken 
off  in  solid  blocks,  almost  free  from  alloy ;  and  as  the  metal  stands 
up  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the  guise  almost  of  a  gigantic  metal 
pillar,  [nttead  of  lying  low  within  its  bowels,  it  is  worked  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  with  great  certainty.     Nevertheless,  nt  the  pr. 
moment,  the  iron  works  of  Pilot  Knob,  aa  the  place  if  call 
not  pay.     As  far  as  I  could  learn,  nothing  did  pay,  except  govern- 
ment contracts. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CAIRO   AXD  CAMP  WOOD. 

To  whatever  period  of  lift  my  days  may  be  prolonged,  I  do 
not  think  tli.it  I  -kill  ever  forget  Cairo.    I  do  not  mean  < 
Cairo,  also  memorable  in  its  way.  and  a  place  not  to 

he  forgotten, — but  Cairo  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  w  hiob  by  na- 
tive Americana  is  always  called  Caaro.  An  idea  is  prevalent 
in  the  States,  and  I  think  I  have  beard  the  *nmc  broached  in 
!  ind,  that  a  popular  British  author  had  Cairo,  State  of  Illi- 
nois, in  his  eye  when  under  the  name  of  Eden  he  depicted  a 


boson,  happy  spot  on  tho  Mississippi  river,  and  told  us  how 
ntain  Ens.  igronta  fixed  themselves  in  that  locality,  and 

tberc  made  ligli  la  ill*  of  life  which  are  incident  to 

hutn.-ii  :  in  t.li«  garden  of  the  \  alley  of  tin  Mississippi. 

But  I  doubt   whether   that   author  ever  visited  (aim   in   mid- 
winter, and  I  am  sure  that  lie  never  visited  Cairo  v.  Inn  ObTO 
was  tho  seat  of  an  American  army.    Had  he  done  M,  his  lovo 
of  truth  would  bavo  forbidden  him  to  presume  that  even 
Tapley  could  have  enjoyed  himself  in  Mob  an  Kdni. 

I  had  no  wish  myself  to  go  to  Cairo,  having  heard  it  but  in- 
differently spoken  of  by  all  men;  but  my  friend  with  whom  I 
lling  was  peremptory  in  the  matter.  He  had  heard 
of  gun-boats  and  mortar-boats,  of  forts  built  upon  the  river,  of 
Columbiads,  Dahlgrens,  and  1'anotts,  of  all  tho  pomps  and  cir- 
cumstancc  of  glorious  war,  ami  entertained  an  idea  that  Cairo 
was  the  nucleus  or  pivot  of  all- really  strategctic  movements  in 
this  terrible  national  struggle.  Under  such  cirenmstaw 
was  as  it  were  forced  to  go  to  Cairo,  and  bore  myself,  aadtr 
the  circumstances,  as  much  Bin  Mark  Tapley  M  my  nature 
would  permit.  1  was  not  jolly  while.  I  was  there  «  rtainly,  but. 
I  did  not  absolutely  break  down  and  perish  in  its  mud. 

(  .'.iro  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  central  railway. 
There  is  but  our  daily  arrival  there,  namely,  at  half-past  four  in 
i  lling,  and  but  one  despatch,  which  is  at  half-past  three 
in  the  morning.  Everything  is  thus  done  to  assist  that  \  lew 
of  life  which  Mark  Tapley  took  when  he  resolved  to  ascertain 
under  what  possible  worst,  circumstances  of  existence  he  could 
still  maintain  his  jovial  character.  Why  anybody  should  ever 
arrive  at  Cairo  at  half-past  four  a.m.,  I  cannot  understand.  The 
departure  at  any  hour  is  easy  of  coniprclu  nsion.  The  place  is 
i  d  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi meet,  and  is,  I  should  say,  merely  guessing  on  the  matter, 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  lower  than  the  wintoi  level  of  the  two 

This  gives  it  naturally  a  depressed  appearance,  which 

must  have  mucti  aided  Mark-  Tapley  In  hit  endeavours.    Who 

Were  the  founders  of  Cairo  1  have  never  asci-M  aiiicd.     They  arc 

probably  buried  fathoms  deep  in  the  mud, and  their  names  will 
no  doubt  remain  a  myttery  to  the  latest  ages.  They  were 
brought  thither,  I  presume,  !>y  tin-  apparent  water  privileges  of 
the  place;  but  the  water  privileges  have  been  too  much  for 
them,  and  by  the  excess  of  their  powers  have  succeeded  in 
drowning  all  the  capital  of  the  early  Cairovians,  and  in  throw- 
ing a  wet  blanket  of  thick,  moiBt,  glutinous  dirt  over  sill 
dcs. 
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Hi«  te  of  Illinois  nmi  down  far  south  b 

iutc.  Slates  of  Kentucky  to  the  east,  and  of."  -..>  ihi 

m  point  of  the  com 
its.     Thia  point  of  it  is  a  part  ii 
a  district  calle  I  which  is  fertile  a*  tho  old  country  from 

whence  it  has  borrowed  a  name;  but  it  suffers  wider  those  af- 
flictions which  arc  common  to  all  n>  <1  lands  which 
owe  their  fertility  to  the  vicinity  of  great  ri-.  i  rer  and 
ague  universally  prevail.     Mwi  and  women  grow  up  with  ti 
huitcrn  faces  like  xjieciiTS-    Tin*  children  are  prematurely  d] 
tod  tho  earth  which  is  so  fruitful  is  hideous  In  iis  ■■ 
Cairo  awl  its  immediate  neighbourhood  iuust,I  suppose,  hare 

nbjeet  to  yearly  inundation  1>eforo  it  was  "« 
At  present  it  is  guarded  on  tho  shores  of  each  river  by  high 
l  banks,  built  so  as  to  protect  the  poiut  of  bow  are 

called  the  mreos,  and  do  perform  their  duty  by  oat  the 

v  of  the  waters.    The  shore  between  1 1 
never  above  breast  deep  with  1 1  loo ;  and  from  the  oir- 

-tanccs  of  the  plaee,  and  the  soft,  halCJtqoid  D  tho 

<>il,  this  inundation  generally  takes  the  shape  of  mud  instead 
of  water. 

Here,  at  the  very  point,  has  been  built  a  town.    Whether  the 

town  existed  taring  Mi.  Xepley's  time  I  have  not  been,  able  to 

Hi     At  tho  period  of  my  visit,  it  was  falling  quickly  into 

ruin ;  indeed  I  think  I  may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  on  its 

last  legs.    At  that  moment  a  galvaiw  had  heen  pumped 

into  it  by  the  war  its  of  General  llulleck,  but  the  true 

hnaringn  mf  the  town,  as  a  town,  w.n-  ihily  to  bo  road 

on  that  account.    Every  street  was  absolutely  impassable  from 

I  mean  that  in  walking  down  the  middle  of 

iiro  a  moderately  framed  man  would  soon  Stick  last  and 

not  be  able  to  move.    The  houses  are  generally  built  at  con* 

iMe  intervals  and  rarely  face  each  other,  and  along  one 

side  of  each  street  a  plank  boarding  was  laid,  on  which  the  mod 

had  urcumulutcd  only  up  to  one's  ankles.     I  walked  all  over 

■  wish  big  boots,  and  with  my  trousers  tucked  up  to  my 

;  but  at  the  crossings  1  found  considerable  danger,  and 

occasionally  had  my  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  progress.    I 

ilono  in  my  work,  and  saw  no  one  else  making  any  such 

attempt,     A  few  only  were  moving  about,  and  they  mo 

tied  carts,  each  drawn  by  two  miserable,  floundering 
horses.  Tin*.;  carts  were  always  empty,  but  woro  presumed 
so  be  engaged  in  some  way  n  mQitary  lerviee.  No  faces 
look.  I  oat        :  lie  windows  of  the  houses,  no  forms  stood  in  tho 
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doorways.    A  few  shops  were  open,  but  only  in  tlie  drinking 

shops  did  I  sec  customers.     In  these  silent,  muddy  men  were 

billing.—  h  irink  before  them, as  mi  .—bin 

their  jaws,  ruminating.    Their  drinking  is 

n  foot.     'I'll  -V  Stan  I  silent  at  i  bar.  with  two 

■mall  glosses  before  then.   Out  of  one  tl  liisky, 

nn. I  l'rn:n  the  other  they  take  ft  gulp  of  water,  as  though  to  rinse 

their  moult  .     After  that)  they  again  ---it.  down  and  run  | 

is  thus  tli  d  themselves  at  Cairo. 

I  oai  sot  tell  what  was  the  existing  population  of  Cairo    I 

lent;  but  ho  only  shook  his  head  and  --lid  tint, 

the  place  was  about  "  played  out."    And  a  miserably  play  it 

moat  have  been.    I  tried  to  walk  round  the  point  on  the  levees, 

but  I  found  that  the  mud  was  so  deep  and  slippery  on  that 

which  protected  the  town  from  the  Mississippi,  that  I  could 

not  move  on  it.     On  tho  other,  which  forms  the  bank  of  the 

Ohio,  the  railway  rims,  and  lure  was  gathered  all  tho  life  and 

movtBKmt  ot'tlic  place*    But  the  lift  vat  galvanic  in  its  nature, 

"I  by  a  wjir-gahiuiism  of  which  the  shocks  were  almost 

neutralized  by  i 

As  Cairo  is  of  all  towns  in  America  the  most  desolate,  so  is 
its  hotel  the  most  forlorn  and  wretched.    Not  that  it  lacked 
in.    It  was  so  full  that  no  room  MM  to  be  had  on  our  first 
.  -ntry  li   ii  i  be  railway  car*  at  five  a.m.,  and  w<  luccd 

■  necessity  of  washing  our  hands  and  faces  in  the  public 
room.    When  I  entered  it  the  barber  and  his  as*i 
asleep  there,  ami  fool  M  live  citizens  from  the  railway 
were  busy  at  the  boiins.     There  is  a  fixed  resolution  in  these 
places  that  you  shall  be  drenched  with  dirt  and  drowned  in 
abominations,  which  is  overpowering  to  a  mind  less  strong  than 
Mark  Tapley's.     The  filth  U  paraded  and  made  to  go  OS  far  aa 
possible.    The  stranger  is  spared  none  of  the  •  [amenta  of  Hasti- 
ness.   I  remember  how  an  old  woman  once  stood  over  me  in 
my  youth,  forcing  me  to  swallow  the  gritty  dregs  of  her  terri- 
ble medicine-cup.     The  treatment  I  received  in  the  hotel  at 
reminded  me  of  that  old  woman.    In  that  room  I  did  0  I 
10  brush  my  teeth  lest  I  should  nee;  and  I  saw 

at  once  that  I  wa«  regarded  with  Ruspii  104  when  I  used  my  own 
tfa  instead  of  that  provided  for  line  public 
A I  length  wo  got  a  room,  one  room  for  the  two.     I  had  be- 
come n  dipi uaaou  in  spirit*  that  I  did  not  dare  to  object  to  this 

iinplain  much,  even  to  me, 
ng  that  these  produced  by  his  01 

"It  is  a  now  phase  of  life,"  lie  said.     That,  at  any 
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tne.    If  nothing  more  bo  necessary  for  pleasurable 
i  Chan  a  new  phase  of  lit\-,  I  would  recommend  all 
wbo  require  pleasurable  nttogotoGai 

inly  tint]  ■  nv  phase  of  life     But  do  not  lot  them  remain 
too  long,  'i  they  M»y  find  something  beyond  a  new  phase 

in  a  week  of  that  time  my  friend  was  taking  quinine,  look- 

oUow  about  the  eyes,  and  whispering  to  n 
ague.    To  say  that  there  was  nothing  eatable  or  drinkable  in 

hotel,  would  bo  to  tell  that  which  will  be  understood  whL- 
out  telling.     My  friend,  however,  was  a  caution*  man,  c;i 
wiili  him  comfortable  tin  pots,  hermetically  scaled,  from 
1 1 11  in  «V  Mason's;  and  on  iv  of  our  sojourn  we  warf 

I   liv  iv,  i.  offioen  to  join  their  diiuier  at  a  Cairo  cj 
house.     W«  ploughed  our  way  gallantly  through  the 
little  at  the  do.  we  wen-  |>er«mptorily  de- 

maeded  by  the  landlord  to  scrub  ourselves  before  wet  entered 
villi  tl  ■  'lump  of  an  old  broom.  This  we  did,  producing  on 
our  nether  persons  (ha  appearance  of  bread  which  has  been 
carefully  spread  with  treacle  by  an  economic  housekeeper. 
Ami  the  proprietor  wax  right,  lor  had  wo  not  done  so,  the 
treacle  would  have  run  off  through  the  whole  house.  Hut  after 
this  are  fared  royally.     Squirrel  soup  and  prairie  chickens  rc- 

il  us.  One  of  OUT  new  friends  had  laden  his  pockets  with 
champagne  and  brandy :  the  other  with  glasses  and  a  cork- 
■drew ;  and  as  the  bottle  went  round,  1  began  to  feel  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Mark  Tapley  in  my  sou). 

■  'iir  visit  to  Cairo  had  been  made  rather  with  reference 
to  its  present  warlike  cli.-iracXcr,  than  with  any  eye  to  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  place.  A  large  force  of  men  had  been  dqL 
lected  there,  and  also  a  fleet  of  gun-boats.  We  had  come  there 
fortified  with  tetten  to  generals  and  commodores,  and  were 

B-opared  to  go  through  a  large  amount  of  military  >i. 

ut  the  bird  had  flown  before  our  arrival ;  or  rather  the  body 
Bod  ■  toga  of  the  bird,  leaving  behind  only  a  draggled  tail  I 
a  few  of  its  feathers.    There  were  only  a  thooaand  soldiers  at 
Oslro  When  we  were  there; — that  is,  a  thousand  stationed  in 
the  Cairo  sheds.     Two  regiments  passed  through  the   pi: 
during  the  time,  getting  out  of  one  steamer  on  to  another, 
passing  from  the  railway  into  boats.     One  of  these  regiments 
passed  before  me  down  the  slope  of  the  river-bank,  and  the 
men  as  a  body  seemed  to  be  healthy.     Very  many  were,  drunk, 
and  all  Win  mud-clogged  up  to  their  shoulders  and  very  caps. 
in  other  n  ppeared  to  be  m  good  order.    It  nm-t 

be  understood  thai  these  soldiers,  the  volunteers,  had  never 
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been  made  subject  to  any  discipline  U  to  cleanliness.  They 
wore  their  hair  long.  Their  hats  or  caps,  though  all  made  a 
ebmc  military  form  and  with  some  military  appendanec,  wore 
various  and  id-assorted.  They  all  wan  covered  with  loott, 
thick,  blue-gray  great-coat*,  which  no  doubt  were  warm  and 
wholesome,  but  which  from  their  looseness  and  colour  seemed 
to  bo  peculiarly  susceptible  of  receiving  and  showing  a  very 

amount  ot  mud.  Their  bonis  were  always  good;  out  each 
man  Was  shod  M  be  Bleed.  Main  wore  lie. ivy  ovrr-honts  B0B> 
ing  up  at  the  leg; — boots  of  excellent,  manufacture,  tod  from 
their  cost,  if  for  no  other  reason,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  US 

ih  soldier ;  boots  in  which  a  man  would  be  not  at  all  1111- 

: late  to  liml  himself  hunting ;  but  from  these,  or  from  their 
highlowa,  shoes,  or  whatever  they  might  wear,  the  umd  had 

been  even  scraped.     These  men  were  all  warmly  clothed, 
l  apparently  with  an  endeavour  to  contract  as  much 
mud  as  might  tie  possible. 

Tin  in- 1  i i lores  Wtre  gone  up  the  Ohio  river 

'!  i  T'  nnesaee  in  an  expedition  with  gun-boats,  a 
turned  OBI  to  be  successful,  and  of  which  we  have  :ill  read  in 
Uio  dailv  history  of  this  war.  They  had  departed  the  day  be- 
fore our  arrival,  and  though  wo  still  found  at  Cairo  a  squadron 
of  gun-boats, — if  gun-boats  go  in  squadrons) — the  bulk  of  the 
army  had  been  moved.  There  was  (eft  there  ofle  regiment  and 
one  colonel,  who  kindly  described  to  us  tlir  battle* he  DM  fought, 
and  gave  m  permission  to  see  everything  that  we*  to  bo  scon. 

Pom  oftheea  gun-boats  were  still  lying  in  the  Ohio,  elose  un- 
der the  tciiuinus  of  the  railway,  with  their  tl.-it ,  ugly  noses 

against  (he  muddy  bank,  and  we  were  shown  over  two  of  them. 

rtainly  seemed  to  bo  formidable  weapon!  for  river  war- 
fare,  and  to  have  been  "  got  up  quite  irrcepecth  0  of  expODSi  ," 
So  much,  indeed,  may  be  said  for  the  American*  throughout 
the  war.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  parsimony.  The  largest 
of  these  vessels,  called  the  '  Benton,1  had  cost  36,000/.  These 
boats  are  made  with  sides  eloping  Inward*,  nt  iui  angle  of  45 
degrees.     The  iron  is  two-and-a-half  inches  thick,  :iml  it  DM  I 

I  in  in  re,  been  calculated  that  this  will  resist  eannon  shut  of 
great  \\  right,  should  it  be  struck  in  a  direct  line.     But  the  an- 
tes of  the.  boat  makes  it  improbable  that  any  I 
shot  should  strike  t .hem :  and  the  iron,  bedded  as  it  is  upon  i 
is  I  to  bo  sufficient  to  turn  a  shot  that  does  not  hit  it 

in  a  afreet  line.     The  boats  are  also  roofed  in  with  iron,  and  I 
■  in.  who  steer  the  vessel  stand  encased,  as  it  w>  t  an 

cupola.     I  imagine  that  these  boats  are  wall  calculated  for 


n  cur. 
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••  cr  service,  for  which  they  have  been  built.    Six  or  bctm 
lad  gone  up  the  Tennessee  river  the  day  before  we 
reached  Cairo,  and  while  wc  wcro  iboiv  cceeded  ia 

knocking  down  Fort  Henry,  and  in  carrying  off  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  and  tho  officer  in  oommi  boats, 
however,  had  been  penetrated  by  a  shot  •■  ita  way 
into  tho  boiler,  and  the  i  think,  in  number, 
were  scalded  to  death  by  the  escaj             am.    The 

:i.r  oopoBt  were  destroyed  in  this  terrible  manner,  Ai 
they  wen-  altogether  closed  in  by  the  iron  roof  and  aide*,  there 
was  no  escape,  for  the  steam.    The  boats,  how.  re  wefl 

DO  i.l  robably,  succeed 

in  driving  the  secessionist  armies  away  I  I  river 

banks.  Hy  what  machinery  the  tooeanonhrt  armies  aro  to  bo 
followed  into  the.  Interior  ia  altogether  another  question. 

Bat  there  was  also  another  net  I  at  Cairo,  and  re  in- 

formed that  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  first  essay  mi 
testing  the  utility  ol  this  armada.    It  consisted  of  no  loai 
thirty-dght  mortar-boata,  each  of  which  had  cost  l'ooL 
mortar-boats  were  broad,  flat-bottomed  rafts,  each  constructed 
with  a  deck  raised  three  feet  above  the  bottom.    1 

atocted  by  high  iron  Bides,  supposed  to  be  proof  again*  * 
s,  and  when  supplied  had  boen  furni  h  \.  ith  a  I 

boat,  a  rope,  and  four  rough  sweeps  or  oars.    They  hud  no  oth- 
er furniture  or  beioDgmga,  and  were  to  be  moved 
steam  tugs  or  by  the  uso  of  tho  long  oars  wl  at  with 

them.  It  was  intended  tli.u  one  i:i-ineh  mortar,  of  enormous 
weight,  ahonU  be  pal  upon  each,  that  those  mortars,  should  be 
fired  iiv-threo  pounds  of  powder,  and  tin. 

Ibron  n  Bhotdd,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  fall  with  ab 
precision  into  any  devoted  town  which  the  rebels  might  hold 
on  the  i  iv.  ir  1  .inks.    The  grandeur  of  the  idea  is  alm<> 

rga  an  amount  of  powder  bad,  I  imagine,  m  i  boen 

umjiI  for  the  tingle  obargo  in  any  instrument  of  war;  and  when 
we  scan  told  thai  thirty-eight  of  them  were  to  playatonoeon 
a  city,  and  that  thev  could  be  used  with  absolute  preciai 
seemed  as  though  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrali  con 

■  rea  Uuui  the  fata  of  thai  citr.    Goold  any  city  be  safo 
such  implements  of  war  wore  about  noon  the  wat< 
But  when  we  came  to  inspect  the  mortar-boats,  our  mi 
[nga  as  to  any  future  destination  for  thfa  fleet  were  re  m 
and  <i.  a  to  the  imartneM  ofthe  oontraat* 

or  wi  I  to  himself  the  iob  of  building  them.    In 

the  first  place  they  had  all  leaked  till  the  n  the 
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bottoms  and  tho  decks  were  filled  with  water.    Thia  space  had 
been  intended  for  ammunition,  bat  now  teemed  baralj?  to  be 
fitted  for  that  puq-ow.    The  officer  who  was  aliout  to  test  them 
by  putting  a  niurtar  into  one  and  by  firing  it  oil*  with 
three  pounds  of  powder,  had  the  v>  ater  pumped  out  of  a  «•!■ 
ed  rait,  and  we  were  towed  by  a  steam-tug  from  thiir  moor- 
ings a  mile  up  the  river,  down  to  the  spot  where  iba  mortar 
lay  ready  to  be  lifted  in  by  a  derrick.    Hut  as  m  turned  on 
river,  the  tag-boat  whicli  had  brought  us  down,  was  ni 
hold  M  np  against  the  forco  of  the  stream.    A  second  tug-boat 
waa  at  hand,  and  with  one  on  each  side  wc  were  just 
half-an-hour,  to  recover  the  100  yards  which  wo  had  lo6t  down 
the  river.    Tlie  pressure  against  the  wiuj  so  great,  ow- 

partly  to  the  weight  of  the  raft,  and  tartly  to  the  fact  that 
its  flat  head  buried  itself  in  the  water,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
moveable against  the  stream,  although  t!.  •  was  not  yet 
on  h. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  no  trial  could  be  made  on  that. 
day,  and  so  wc  wcro  obliged  to  leave  Cairo  without  having 
witnessed  the  tiling  of  the  great  gun.  My  belief  is  that  very 
little  evil  to  the  enemy  will  result  iron  tbOM  iiiortar-bo.il>, 

i  they  cannot  bo  used  with  i at  oil  eflkct     S  mo 

they  have  been  used  on  the  Mississippi,  but  as  yet  we 
know  with  what  result.    Island  No.  10  tu    been  Uki  >-.  but  1 
do  not  know  that  the  mortar-bouts  contributed  nuxli  tg 
success.  The  enormous  cost  of  moving  tbi 

of  the  i  itself  a  barrier  to  their  ns«.     Winn   ire    aw 

them — and  then  they  were  quite  new — many  of  tile  livel 
already  gone.     Tho  small  boats  had  beei  -omo  of 

them,  and  tho  ropes  and  oara  from  otlu  r«.    There  tboy  lay, 
;ht  in  number,  op  against  the  mud-banks  of  the  <  H 

.  of  the  half-clad,  metancbi  ly  forest  tiec*,  as 
■ad  a  spectacle  of  reckless  prodigality  ai  liie  <y  OVM  belli  l& 
Bn'  raotor  who  made  t 

This  armada  was  moored  on  the  Obia  Bgainat  the  low,  i 

i,  a  mile  above  the  levee,  where  tin 

K  down  to  the  rery  edge  of  tin 
itself  with  tb  iw  overflowing  waters.     In  in 

savin;-;  that  il  l;;v  under  the  boughs  ol'ti  lob  troca 

Mt  spread  themselves  out  with  broad  branches.    They  st  I 

kly  together,  broken,  stunted,  tpongy 
with  ragged  t< 
till  ever  r<  Me  of 

iiriuutforcet  vegetation.    Nothing  to  my  oyes  is  uddi  rtban 


luxur 
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onotonoua  desolation  of  &uch  aoenery.    We,  in  England, 
when  "•'  read  and  speak  of  the  primeval  forests  of  An 
are  apt  to  form  pictures  in  our  minds  of  woodland  glade 
oaks  and  green  mossy  tnrf  beneath, — of  seen 

God  hi  1 n  oa  is  mora  o  Hat 

re  not  after  that  fashion;   they  i  allure- 

iie  lover,  no  solace  to  tie  >ly  man  of  thought. 

rotmd  i-  deep  with  mud,  or  overflown  whA  water.    The 
soil  and  the  river  have  no  dcfiiH  1  margins.    Each  tree,  tl 
full  of  the  forms  of  I  all  the  appearance  of  death, 

to  the  outwanl  eye  they  seem  to  bo  laden  with  ague,  fever, 

in  chills,  and  p«  rtflentlal  malaria. 
When  we  Hi  the  spot  we  were  alone,  and  we  walk- 

ed across  from  the  railway  line  to  the  place  at  which  the  boats 
were  moored.  They  lay  in  treble  rank  alone;  the  shore,  and 
immediately  above  them  an  old  steam-boat  was  fastened  against 
iir  basic  Hex  book  was  brokon, and  she  was  given  «p  to  ruin 
— placed  there  that  she  might  rot  quietly  Into  In  grave. 

It  wa  ater,  and  every  tree  was  covered  with  I 

and  small  particles  of  SHOW  which  had  drizzled  Uirongh  the 
air;  for  the  snow  had  not  fallen  in  hearty,  boneat  flakes.     Tho 

id  beneath  our  Coot  m  erisp  with  frost,  but  traitorous  in 
its  crispness;  not  frown  manfully  so  as  to  bear  a  man's  m 
but  ready  al  every  point  to  let  him  through  into  the  tat, 
nous  mud  below.     I  never  saw  a  sadder  picture,  or  one 
did  more  to  awaken  pity  for  those  whoso  fate  had  fixed 
abodes  in  such  a  locality.    And  vet  there  was  a  beauty  about 
it  too, — a  melancholy,  death-like  beauty     The  disordered  nun 
and  Donfosed  dot  at  of  the  forest  was  all  gemmed  with  parti- 
cles of  ice.     The  eve  reaehiug  throogfa  the  than  underwood 
could  form  for  itself  picturesque  shape*  and  solitary  bowers  of 
broken  wood,  which  were  bright  with  the  opaque  brrgl 
oj  the  boar-frost.    The  great  river  r  m  n..;-  ^closely  along,  rapid, 
but  still  with  an  apparent  lethargy  iii  Eta  waters.    The  gi 

Mi  our  feet  wbm  fertile  beyond  compare,  but  as  yet  fertile 
t<>  death  rather  than  to  life.  'Where  ire  then  nod"  man  bad 
not  \  •  .  ith  his  axe  and  his  plough ;  but  the  railroad  was 

rn  i  to  at,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  thousands  of  dollars 
had  b  I   in  raising  a  city  which  was  to  have  bee: 

">>■  it li  the  united  wealth  of  the  rivers  and  the  hind.  Hitherto 
fever  and  ague,  mud  and  malaria, had  been  too  •-■  i  man, 

and  the  dollars  bad  boon  spent  in  vain.     The  d.iv,  !..-.«•. -.■•  i, 
11  this  promontory  between  the  two  great  rivers 
will  Ik;  a  fit  ■bode  for  industry.    Men  will  tettk  mdor- 
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i  the  North  and  East,  and  tofl  sadlr,  and  leave 

lionos  among  the  mud.    Thin,  pale-fa  tlicrs 

will  come  there,  and  grow  old  l«!i.    their  uni  j  and  sickly 

children  will  be  born,  struggling  up  with  wan  face*  tc 

life's  labour,     lint  tho  work  will  go  on,  for  it  is  God's  work ; 

.  irth  will  bo  prepared  for  the  people,  and  tin-  !:n  rot- 

BBS  of  the  Mill  living  forest  will  bo  made  to  give  forth  its 

We  found  that  two  days  at  Cairo  were  quite  enough  for  uh. 

\\Y  I  ;i  i  m  i -i  i];i-  ^uii-boats  and  the  mortar-boats,  and  gone 
through  the  sheds  of  the  soldiers.    'I  were  bad,  coro- 

fortless,  damp,  and  cold;  and  certain  quarters  of  the  officers, 

v.  hieh  wo  were  hospitably  taken,  wm:  wretched  nlnnlcs 
enough ;  but  the  sheds  of  Cairo  did  not  mink  like  those  of 
Benton  barracks  at  St.  Louis,  Dor  had  illness  beou  prevalent 
there  to  the  samo  degree.    I  do  not  know  why  this  tl 

I  mt  such  was  the  result  of  my  observation.     The 
Ii ■«-:il v ■  .mi  barracks  must,  from  its  nature,  have  been 

the  more  healthy,  "but  it  had  becnnic  by  art  tho  foulest  place  1 

ever  raited     Throughout  the  :uraj  ii  M 'I  to  bo  the  faetj 

lhat  the  mefl  under  canvas  were  more  comfortable,  in  bctUK 
spirits  and  also  in  better  health  than  those  who  were  I 
io  slifi        V,  e  had  inspected  the  Cairo  army  and  the  I 
navy,  and  had  also  seen  all  tli.it  Cairo  bad  to  show  ns  of  its 
own.     W.  boronghly  dottoetad  with  the  hotel,  KB 

tired  on  fhe  seem. I  ni_-lii    t.  ■,  that 

light  be  called  :ii  hnlf-p:  ith  reference  to  the) 

ill. I.-  Marl  to  be  made  at  half-past  three.    As  a  matter  of  course 

we  kept  doxing  and  waking  till  |ia.ki  on  fear  leal  I 

on  the  pari  of  the  watcher  should  entail  on  us  another  day  a| 
this  plaee;  of  course  wo  went  fast  asleep  about  the  time  at 
Ii  we  should  have  roused  ourselves ;  and  of  course  we  were 
called  )ii"t  fifteen  minutes  before  the  train  started.    Everybody 
-  how  these  things  always  go.     And  than  tfafl  pair  of  us, 
•  ^it  of  bad  in  that  matched  chamber,  veal  tin 
the  inockii  and  packing  which  always  takes  place 

OH  such  oecish his  ;— a  ttwofcerj  indeed  of  waslilng,  fur  there 
was  but  one  batifl  between  ni  I     And  a  mockery  also  of 
ing,  for  I  left  my  hair-bru.-hes  behind  me!     Gain  engod 

in  that  I  had  declined  to  avail  myself"!  th<  pi  it  il--ge«  of  free 
citizenship  which  had  been  offered  to  nic  in  thai  kirbcr's  shop. 
And  then,  while  wo  were  in  our  agony,  pulling  at  the 

itmanteanx  and  swearing  at  the  faithlessness  i 
hoots,  up  oamo  tho  dcrk  of  the  Twtcl — tho  great  man  from 
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behind  the  bar — and  scolded  as  prodigiously  for 
•'  Called  !  Wo  bad  been  called  an  honr  ago !"  V. 
ment-  ".  was  decidedly  untrue,  a*  we  rem 

Dnec     "Wu  should   certainly  bo   la) 

••  it  would  take  us  fire  mimms  to  re  u  ain,  and  U* 

cars  would  be  off  in  four."     Nobody  who  has  not  expt  i 
tlniu  can  understand  the  agonies  of  such  moments, —  o 

uta  as  regards  travelling  in  general;  but  bo  hart 

not  been  at  Cairo  can  understand  the  extreme  i  •dnced 

real  of  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  that  oil 
were  oot  of  tho  house,  rushing  through  the  mud,  slush,  and 
hnlf-uu-lted  snow,  along  the  wooden  track  to  the  railway,  ladrai 
w*ili  bags  and  coats,  and  d  by  that  mclancln 

sound,  as  though  of  a  huge  polar  she-bear  in  the  pangs  of  trav- 
ail upon  an  iccl>crg,  which  proceeds  from  an  American  railway- 
angina  b  work.     II  tipped  and 

Itnmhled,  and  splashed  and  swore,  rushing  along  i 
night,  with  bottons  loose,  and  our  clothes  naif  on!     And  hew 
pitilessly  we  were  treated!     We  gained  our  cars,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  with  ns  our  luggage;  but  we  did  i 

:h  tho  sympathy,  bnt  amidst  the  derision  of  the  bystand- 
ers.   And  then  the  seats  were  all  lull,  and  we  fomr; 
was  a  lower  depth  even  in  the  terrible  deep  <>t  a  railwa . 
in  a  western  State.    There  was  a  socomkdass  carriage,  pre- 
pared, I  presume,  for  those  who  <  selves  too  dirty 
for  association  with  the  aristocracy  of  Cairo;  and  into  this  wc 

ourselves.    Bren  il.i    mu  ajoy  tons,  for  we  wer 
carried  away  from  Eden.     We  had  acknowledged  ourac! 
be  no  .illeaguc*  for  Jlark  Tapley,  and  would  hn 

glad  to  escape  from  CU  had  we  worked  our  v  i 

Of  the  place  as  assistant-stokers  to  tho   engine-driver. 

•  unfortunate  Cairo!     "It  is  about  played  ont!;'  said  its 

i  to  mo.     But  in  truth  the  plav  was  commenced  a  Utile 
too  soon.     Those  players  have  played  out  :  but  another  n 
yet  have  their  innings,  and  make  a  »eoi-e  that  shall  perhaps  bo 
talked  of  far  and  v  be  western  world. 


We  wore  still  bent  Ufion  armv  inspection,  and  with 
ose  went  back  from  Cairo  to  Louisville  in  Kentucky.     1 


pur- 
pose went  back  from  Cairo  to  .Louisville  in  Kentucky.  I  had 
parsed  through  Ix-uLsville  before,  as  told  in  my  hist  chapter, 
but  had  not  gone  south  from  Louisville  towards  tike   I 

;   had  seen  nothing  of  General  ItueH's  soldiers.     I 

should  have  mentioned  before  that  when  we  were  at  St.  Louis, 

we  asked  General  llallick,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  north- 

ii-v   of  Missouri,   whether  Ik;  could  allow  tis  to  pass 
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nil,: 


Iron  to  do,  at  the  name  time  ottering  as  every  facility  in 
bis  power  fur  snob  an  expedition  if  «rq  could  obtain  Uic  con- 
Mr.  Seward,  who  at  that  time  had  appaii 

•rotting  into  bin  own  bands,  for  the  moment 

.  ity  in  all  matters  of  Government.  Before  leaving  Wash- 
ington we  had  determined  not  to  ask  lb  Beward,  having  hut 
little  hope  of  obtaining  his  permission,  sn'I  I  '.silling  to 

■Dcountor  hi-  refusal.  Before  going  to  General  Halleck  wo 
bad  considered  the  question  of  visiting  the  land  of  Dixie  with- 
from  any  of  the  men  In  authority.  I  ascertained 
Ibat  this  might  ca&ily  have  h.-i-n  done  from  Ki-nlncky  to  'IVn- 
aosace,hut  that  it.  could  only  bo  done  on  foot,  Then-  are  wry 
Tew  available  roads  running  North  and  South  through  these 
States.    The  railways  came  before  roads;  ami  i  iln 

railways  are  far  asunder,  almost  all  tho  traffic  of  the  eoi 
takes  itself  to  them,  preferring  a  long  circuitous  conveyance 
with  steam,  to  short  distances  without.  Consequently  Mirh 
roads  as  there  are  run  laterally  to  tho  railways,  meeting  them 
it  this  point  or  that,  and  thns  maintaining  ili<  eommnmcation 
rf  the  country.  Now  tho  railways  were  of  course  in  the-  bond* 
is  armies.  The  few  direct  roads  leading  from  North  to 
South  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  bye-roads. 

able  from  mud.     The  frontier  of  the  North  therefore, 

1 1  very  extended,  was  not  very  easily  to  be  passed,  unless, 
v-  1  liavo  said  before,  by  men  on  foot.  For  myself  I  confess 
;hat  I  was  anxious  to  go  South ;  but  not  to  do  so  without  my 
Mats  and  trousers,  or  shirts  and  pockct-handki at dbuw ifi.  The 
readiest  way  of  getting  across  tho  line, — and  the  way  «  idi  !. 
was  1  believe  the  most  frequently  used, — was  from  below  Bal- 
timore in  Maryland  by  boat  across  tho  Potomac.     But  in  this 

was  a  considerable  danger  of  being  taken,  and  I  had  BO 
Icsire  to  become  a  state-prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Si 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  justified  our  Minister 
n  asking  for  my  release  only  as  a  matter  of  favour.  Therefore 
ivbcnat  St.  Louis,  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  '"  DiaW  during 
ny  present  stay  m  America.  I  presume  it  to  bo  generally 
mown  that  Dixie  is  the  negro's  heaven,  and  that  the  southern 

States,  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  thej  have   ffa 
['aradiso,  havo  since  tho  beginning  of  the  war  been  so  named. 

\\'i-  remained  a  fw  days  at  Louisville,  and  wero  mn 
It  ruck  wilh  the  natural  beauty  of  the  I  -ountry  around  it.     Ju- 
iced, as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  see,  Kentucky  has  superior  at- 
tractions as  a  place  of  rural  residence  for  an  Rnglwh  gentleman, 
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to  any  other  State  in  the  Union.      I  lathing  of  land 

equal  to  the  bank*  of  the  upper  Mississippi  or  to  j 
river.     It  has  noiiu  ^r  the 
of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  liaiupshire,  nor  doi 
itself  into  valleys  equal  to  those  of  the  Alleghanicx  in 

;ilf  those  are  beauties  for  tho  tourist   rntl 
for  the  resident.     In  Kentucky  the  laud  lies  in  knolls  and  | 

:  :  hills.    The  trees  stand  apart,  form 
The  herbage  is  rich,  and  the  soil,  i hough  not  fertile  1 
prairies  of  Illinois,  or  the  river  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  ami 
us  tributaries,  U  good,  I  tetdfrM,  whole-  and. 

It  ii  a  line  country  for  a  resident  gentleman  farmer,  and  in  its 
ward  aspect  reminds  me  more  of  England  in  its  rural  as- 
tt,  than  any  other  State  which  I  visited.  Round  Louisrillf 
there  are  beautiful  sites  for  bouses,  of  which  advan- 
instances  baa  bet  n  taken,  liut,  nevertheless,  Louisville  though 
a  well-built,  handsome  city,  is  not  now  a  thriving  city.  I  likjj 
it  become  tho  hotel  was  ubovc  par,  and  becan 
round  it  was  good  for  walking;  but  it  has  not  advanced 
cdonati  and  St  Louis  hw  And  yet  its  posit* 

tin:  Ohio  is  favourable,  and  it  is  well  circumstanced  as  regards 
the  wants  of  Ha  0WH  State.      But  it  is  not  a  I'm 
Indeed  is  St.  Louis ;  but  St.  Louis  i*  lending  that  way,  and  has 

ittlo  todowitb  the  "domestic institution."    At  i 
in  i.  ifn-itm:>ti  and  St.  Louis  you  arc  served  by  white  men,  awl 
are  verv  badly  served.     At  Louisville  the  ministr.it: 
men,  *•  bound  to  labour."    The  difference  in  tho  com: 
great.     The  white  Mrvante  arc  noisy,  dirty,  forgetful,  in 
cnt,  and  sometimes  impudent.    The  negroes  are  the  very  re- 
t':i!l  this;  you  cannot  hurry  them;  but  in  all  other  re- 
.  —and  pci -haps  even  in  that  resect  also, — they  are  good 
is  the  work  for  which  tin  y  seen  to'have  been 
blended.     ISut  nevertheless  where  they  are,  life  and 

aguish,  and  prosperity  cannot  make  an  vanec. 

j  mbola  of  the  luxury  of  the  white  nn 
and  as  such  arc  signs  of  decay  aud  emblems  of  decreas- 
wer.    They  are  good  labourers  '^amselves.  but  their  very 
presence  makes 'labour  dishonourable.      That   Kentucky  niij 
speedily  rid  herself  of  the  institution  I  believe  (irmly.     \\'l 
she  has  so  done,  the  commercial  city  of  that  State  may  per 
go  ahead  again  like  her  sisters. 

At  this  very  tiino  the  Federal  army  was  commencing  that 

of  active  movements  In  Kentucky  and  through  Tennessee 

whkh  led  to  such  important  results,  and  gave  to  loo  North  tbe 
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first  solid  victories  which  they  had  gained  since  the  contest  be- 
gan.   Ontho  1 9th  of  January  one  wing  of  General  Bucll's  army, 

'  kneral Thomas,  had  (Ideated  the  secessionists mar  Soin- 
MMt,  in  the  south-eastern  district  of  Kentucky,  under  General 

iffer,  who  was  there  killed.  Hut  in  that  anion  the  attack 
was  made  by  Zollicoffer  and  the  secessionists.  When  wc  were 
at  Louisville  we  heard  of  the  success  of  that  gun-boat  expedi- 
tion up  the  Tennessee  river  by  which  Fort  Henry  was  taken. 
Fort  Henry  bad  been  bnilt  by  the  Confederates  on  the  Tennes- 
see,—exactly  on  the  confines  of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kcntuckv.  They  had  also  another  fort.  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  Cumberland  river,  which  at  that  point  runs  parallel  to  the 
Tennessee,  ami  is  there  distant  from  it  but  a  very  few  miles. 
Both  these  rivers  run  into  the  Ohio.  Nashville,  which  is  the 
capita]  ofTennessee,  is  higher  up  on  the  Cumberland  ;  and  it  was 
now  intended  to  send  the  gun-boats  down  the  Tennessee  back 
into  the  Ohio,  and  thence  up  the  Cumberland,  there  to  attack 
Fort  Donelson,  and  afterwards  to  assist  General  Bui-H's  army 
in  making  its  way  down  to  Nashville.  The  gun-boats  were  at- 
tached to  General  Halleek's  army,  and  received  their  directions 
from  St.  Lotus.  General  Bncll's  head-quarters  were  at  Louis- 
ville, and  his  advanced  position  was  on  the  Green  River,  on  tho 
lino  of  tho  railway  from  Louisville  to  Nashville.  The.  seces- 
dad  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  over  tho  Green  Riv. 
or,  and  were  now  fying  at  Bowling  Green,  between  the  Green 
BITOT  and  Nashville.  This  place  it  was  understood  that  they 
had  fortified.  ^ 

Matters  were  in  this  position  when  we  got  a  military  pass  to 

§o  down  by  the  railway  to  tho  army  on  the  Green  River, — for 
ilwav  was  open  to  no  one  without  a  military  pass; — and 
wc  started,  trusting  that  Providence  would  supply  us  with  ra- 
»nd  quarters.  An  officer  attached  to  General  Buell's  staff, 
With  whom  however  our  acquaintance  was  of  the  very  slight- 
est, had  telegraphed  down  to  say  that  we  were  coming.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  expected  much  from  the  message,  seeing  that  it 
simply  amounted  to  a  very  thin  introduction  to  a  general  officer 
to  whom  we  were  strangers  even  by  name,  from  a  gentleman 
to  whom  we  had  brought  a  note  from  another  gentleman  whoso 
acquaintance  we  had  chanced  to  pick  up  on  tho  road.  We  man- 
ifestly had  no  right  to  expect  much ;  but  to  us,  expecting  very 
little,  very  much  was  given.  General  Johnson  wxs  the  officer 
to  whoso  caro  we  were  confided,  he  being  a  brigadier  under 
General  M'Cook,  who  commanded  the  advance-  We  were  met 
by  an  aide-do-camp  and  saddle-horses,  and  soon  found  ourselves 
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m  i  lu>  General's  tent,  or  rather  in  a  chanty  formed  of  solid  ur- 
Dgfat  wooden  lops  driven  into  the  ground  with  the  ba: 
on,  and  having  tho  intention  filled  in  with  clay. 
roofed  with  canvas,  and  altogether  made  a  very  eligible  mih- 
tary  residence.    The  General  Mept  in  a  big  box  about  nine  feel 
long  and  four  broad  which  occupied  oue  end  "I"  (be  shanty,  sad 
he  seemed  in  all  his  fixings  to  be  as  comfortably  put  up  as  aar 
gentleman  might  be  when  out  on  such  a  picnic  an  this, 
arrived  in  time  for  dinner,  which  was  brought  in,  table  and  all, 
by  t  wo  negroes.    Tho  party  was  made  up  by  a  doctor,  who 
carved,  and  two  of  the  staff,  and  a  very  nice  dinner  la 

half-an-hour  wo  were  intimate  with  the  whole  party,  and  as.  fa- 
miliar with  the  things  around  us  as  though  wo  had  been  living 
in  tents  all  our  lives.  Indeed  I  had  by  this  time  been  so  o: 
in  the  tent*  of  the  northern  army,  that  I  almost  felt  entitled  to 
tiinke  myself  at  home.  It  has  seemed  to  mo  that  an  English- 
man has  always  been  mad  m  camps.  There 
has  been  and  is  at  thin  moment  a  terribly  bitter  feeling  among 
Americans  against  England,  and  I  have  heard  this  <  \  pressed 

?uito  as  loudly  by  men  in  the  army  as  by  civilians ;  but  I  think 
may  say  that  this  has  never  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
vidual  intercourse.  Certainly  we  have  said  sonte  very  sharp 
things  of  them, — words  which,  whether  true  or  false,  whether 
deserved  or  undeserved,  must  hare  been  offensive  to  them.  I 
have  known  this  feeling  of  offence  to  amount  almost  to  an  ag- 
ony of  anger.  But  nevertheless  I  have  n  a  any  falling 
oil"  in  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  generally  shown  by  r; 
ited  people  to  passing  visitors.  I  have  argued  the  matter  of 
England*  course  throughout  the  war,  till  I  have  been  hoarse 
with  asseverating  tho  rectitude  of  her  conduct  and  her  national 
unselfishness.  I  have  met  very  strong  opponents  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  havo  been  coerced  into  loud  strains  of  voice ;  but  I 
never  yet  met  one  American  who  was  personally  uncivil  to  me 
as  an  Englishman,  or  who  seemed  to  be  made  personally  angry 
by  ray  remarks.  I  found  no  coldness  in  that  hospitality  to 
which  as  a  stranger  I  wan  entitled,  because  of  the  national  ill. 
feeling  which  circumstances  have  engendered.  And  while  Of. 
this  subject  I  will  remark,  that  when  travelling  I  have  found  it 
expedient  to  let  those  with  whom  I  might  chance  to  talk  know 
at  once  that  I  was  an  Englishman.  In  fault  of  such  knowledge 
things  would  be  said  which  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to 
mo;  but  not  even  from  any  rough  western  enthusiast  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  have  I  ever  heard  a  word  spoken  insolently  to 
England,  after  I  had  made  my  nationality  known.     I  have 
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learned  that  Wellington  was  beaten  at  Waterloo ;  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  so  unpopular  that  he  could  not  walk  alone  in  the 
streets ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  acknowledged  fail- 
are;  that  starvation  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  British 
people,  and  that  the  Queen  was  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  But 
assertions  were  not  mado  with  the  intention  that  they 
should  lie  heard  by  an  Englishman.  To  us  as  a  nation  they  are 
at  tin?  present  moment  unjust  almost  beyond  belief;  but  1  do 
not  think  that  the  fueling  has  ever  taken  the  guise  of  personal 

Wa  spent  two  days  in  tho  camp  close  upon  the  Green  River, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  enjoyed  any  days  of  my  trip  more 
thoroughly  than  I  did  these.  In  truth  for  the  last  month, 
I  had  left  Washington,  my  life  had  not  been  one  of  enjoy, 
ment.  I  had  been  rolling  in  mud  and  had  been  damp  with 
filth.  Camp  Wood,  as  they  called  this  military  settlement  on 
River,  was  also  muddy;  but  wo  were  excellently 
tho  weather  was  very  cold,  but  peculiarly  fine, 
and  the  soldiers  around  us,  as  far  as  wc  could  lodge,  seemed 
to  be  better  ofT  in  all  respect*  than  those  we  had  visited  at  St. 
Louis,  at  Holla,  or  at  Cairo.  They  were  all  in  tents,  and 
seemed  to  bo  light-spirited  and  happy.  Their  rations  were 
excellent, — but  so  much  may,  I  think,  bo  said  of  tho  whole 
northern  army  from  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  to  Springfield 
in  the  west  of  Missouri.  There  was  very  little  illness  at  that 
time  in  tho  camp  in  Kentucky,  and  tho  reports  made  to  ns  led 
as  to  think  that  on  the  whofe  this  had  been  the  most  healthy 
division  of  the  army.  The  men,  moreover,  were  less  muddy 
than  their  brethren  either  east  or  west  of  them, — at  any  rate 
this  may  bo  said  of  them  as  regards  the  infantry. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  the  place  to  me  was  tho 
beauty  of  tho  scenery.  Tho  Green  River  at  this  spot  is  as  pio- 
taresque  a  stream  as  I  ever  remember  to  have  .seen  in  such  a 
country.  It  lies  low  down  between  high  banks,  and  oarni 
hither  and  thither,  never  keeping  a  straight  lino.  Its  banks 
are  wooded ;  but  not,  as  is  so  common  in  America,  by  continu- 
ous, stunted,  uninteresting  forest,  but  by  largo  single  trees 
standing  on  small  patches  of  meadow  by  the  water-side,  with 
tho  high  banks  rising  over  them,  with  glades  through  them 
open  for  tho  horseman.  The  rides  here  in  summer  must  bo 
vory  lovely.  Even  in  winter  they  were  so,  and  made  mo  in 
itli  tho  place  in  spite  of  that  brown,  dull,  barren  aspect 
whii h  the  presence  of  an  army  always  creates.  I  havo  said 
that  the  railway  bridge  which  crossed  the  Green  River  at  this 
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spot  hid  been  destroyed  by  the  accev  Tim  bad  be* 

dope  efiectnallr  as  regarded  the  passage  of  trains,  bat  only  is 
part  as  regarded  the  absolute  fabric  of  i  It  had 

been,  and  still  was  when  I  saw  it,  a  beautifully  light  constroe- 
a,  made  of  iron  and  supported  over  a  valley,  rather  Urn 
sr  a  river,  on  tall  stone  piers.  One  of  these  pier*  had  beat 
blown  up ;  but  when  wo  were  there  tho  bridge  had  been  re- 
paired with  beams  and  wooden  shafts.  This  had  just  bean 
completed,  and  an  engine  had  passed  over  it.  1  must  eonfat 
that  it  looked  to  mc  mast  perilously  insecure;  but  the  < 
educated  in  such  mysteries  is  a  bad  judge  of  engineering  work. 
I  passed  with  a  horse  backwards  and  forwards  on  it,  anil 
not  tumble  down  then  ;  but  I  confess  that  on  the  first  attempt 
I  was  glad  enough  to  lead  the  horse  bv  the  bridle. 

That  bridge  was  certainly  a  beautiful  fabric,  and  built  in  a 
most  lovely  spot.  Immediately  under  it  there  was  also  a  pon- 
toon bridge.  Tho  tents  of  General  31  "Cook's  division  were  na- 
mediutclv  at  the  northern  end  of  it,  and  the  whole  place  was 
alive  with  soldiers,  nailing  down  planks,  pulling  up  temporary 
rails  at  each  side,  carrying  over  straw  for  the  horses,  and  pre- 
paring  for  the  general  advance  of  the  troop*.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious day.  There  had  been  heavy  frost  at  night ;  but  the  air 
was  drr,  and  the  sun  though  cold  was  bright.     I  do  not  knevr 
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nothing  without  the  loveliness  of  the  river  scenery;  I m 
winding  of  tho  stream  at  the  spot,  the  sharp  wooded  hi 
each  side,  the  forest  openings,  and  the  busy,  eager,  Strang* 
life  together  filled  the  plaoo  with  no  common  interest.  The 
officers  of  tho  army  at  the  spot  spoko  with  bitterest  condemna- 
tion of  tin;  vandalism  of  their  enemy  in  destroying  the  bridge. 
The  justice  of  the  indignation  I   ventured  very  stron, 

fuestiou.     "Surely  you  would  have  destroyed  their  bridge?" 
said.     "  But  they  are  rebels,"  was  the  answer.    It  has  been 
so  throughout  the  contest;  and  the  same  argon  been 

by  soldiers  and  by  non-soldiers — by  women  and  by  men. 
"Grant  that  they  are  rebels,"  I  have  answered.  "  But  when 
rebels  fight  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  scrupulous  in 
their  mode  of  doing  so  than  their  enemies  who  are  not  rebels." 
Tho  whole  population  of  the  North  has  from  the  beginning  of 
this  war  considered  themselves  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
belligerents ;  but  have  called  their  enemies  Goths  and  Vandals 
for  even  claiming  those  privileges  for  themselves.  The  same 
feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  animosity  against  England. 
Because  tho  South  was  in  rebellion,  England  should  have  con- 
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atcd  to  allow  the  North  to  assume  all  the  rights  of  a  bellig- 
mill  should  have  denied  all  those  rights  to  the  South! 
Nobody  has  seemed  to  understand  that  any  privilege  which  a 
belligerent  can  claim  must,  depend  on  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
.^.counter  with  some  other  party  having  to*  BUM  privilege. 
Our  press  has  animadverted  very  strongly  <>n  the  Slate*  govern* 
ment  for  the  apparent  untruthfulness  of  their  arguments  on  this 
matter ;  but  I  profess  that  I  believe  that  Mr.  Seward  and  his 
colleagues, — and  not  they  only  but  the  whole  nation, — have  so 
thoroughly  deceived  themselves  on  this  subject,  have  so  talked 
and  speechified  themselves  into  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mat- 
ter, that  they  have  taught  themselves  to  think  that  the  men  of 
Sooth  could  be  entitled  to  no  consideration  from  any  quar- 
ter. To  have  rebelled  against  the  stars  and  stripes  seems  to  a 
nortliern  man  to  be  a  crime  putting  the  criminal  altogether  out 
of  all  courts, — a  crime  which  should  have  armed  the  hands  of 
all  men  against  him,  as  the  hands  of  all  men  arc  armed  at  a  dog 
that  is  mad,  or  a  tiger  that  has  escaped  from  its  keeper.  It  is 
singular  that  such  a  people,  a  people  that  has  founded  itself  on 
rebellion,  should  have  such  a  horror  of  rebellion  ;  but,  as  far  as 
my  observation  may  havo  enabled  me  to  read  their  feelings 
rightly,  I  do  believe  that  it  has  been  as  sincere  as  it  is  irra- 
tional. 

We  were  out  riding  early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
of  our  sojourn  in  the  camp,  and  met  the  division  of  General 
3Iitchell,  a  detachment  of  General  Huell's  army,  which  had  been 
iu  camp  between  the  Green  River  and  Louisville,  going  forward 
to  the  bridge  which  was  then  being  prepared  for  their  passage 
This  division  consisted  of  about  12,000  men,  and  the  road  wan 
crowded  throughout  the  whole  day  with  them  and  their  wag- 
gons. We  first  passed  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  appeared 
to  bo  endless.  Their  cavalry  regiments  are,  in  general,  moro 
aOWMM  than  those  of  the  infantry,  and  on  this  occasion  wo 
■aw,  I  Ixiii've,  about  1200  men  pass  by  us.  Their  horses  were 
strong  and  serviceable,  and  the  men  were  stout  and  in  good 
health  ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  everything  about  them 
was  rough  and  dirty.  The  American  cavalry  havo  always 
lookod  to  me  like  brigands.  A  party  of  them  would,  I  think, 
make  a  better  picture  than  an  equal  number  of  our  dragoons; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  view  than  that  Of 
the  picturesque,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  have  been 
got  up  successfully.  On  this  occasion  they  wore  forming  them- 
selves  into  a  picture  for  my  behoof,  and  as  the  picture  was,  a* 
a  picture,  very  good,  I  at  least  havo  no  reason  to  compl 
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We  were  taken  to  *ce  one  German  regimen:  -,ent 

which  all  the  privates  were  German  ana  all  the  officers  ssi 
one, — I  think  the  e>urgeon.  We  saw  the  men  in  I 
and  the  food  which  they  eat,  and  were  disposed  to  think  that 
hitherto  things  were  going  well  with  them.  In  the  evening 
tint  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  bo:h  of  whom  had  been  in 
thi'  Prussian  service,  if  I  remember  rightly,  cam©  up  to  the 
MDMlTl  quarters,and  wc  spent  i1  log  together  in  smok- 

ing cigars  and  discussing  slavery  round  the  stove.  I  shall  ner- 
8T  forget  that  night,  or  the  vehement  abolition  enthusiasm  of 
the  two  German  colonel*.  Our  host  had  told  lis  that  he  was  a 
owner;  and  as  onr  wants  were  supplied  by  two  sable 
minister*,!  concluded  that  lie  bad  brought  with  him  a  portion 
of  his  domestic  institution.  Under  such  circumstance*  I  my. 
sill' should  have  avoided  such  a  subject,  having  been  taught  to 
believe  that  southern  gentlemen  did  not  generally  take  delight 
in  open  discussions  on  tho  subject.  I5nt  bad  we  been  arguing 
the  OUQsUoo  of  the  population  of  tho  planet  Jupiter,  or  the  final 
possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the  matter  could  not 
I  lit  t  bet  D  handled  with  less  personal  feeling.  Tho  Germans, 
POT,  spoke  uts  of  all  th  ions  of  tho  west- 

ern States, — that  is,  of  all  the  Protestant  Germans,  and  to  them 
is  confined  the  political  influence  held  bv  tin:  '  immi- 

grants. They  all  regard  shivery  as  an  evil",  holding  on  tho  mat- 
ter opinions  quite  as  strong  a»  ours  have  ever  been.  And  they 
argue  that  as  slavery  is  an  evil,  it  should  therefore  be  abolished 
>'.  Their  opinions  are  as  strong  as  ours  have  ever  been, 
and  tiny  have  not  had  our  West  Indian  experience.  An 
desiring  to  understand  tho  present  political  position  of  the 
States  should  realize  the  fact  of  tho  present  German  influence 
on  political  questions.  Many  say  that  the  present  President 
was  returned  by  German  voters.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  for 
v  oowd  not  have  been  returned  without  them;  but 
for  them,  or  for  their  assistance,  Mr.  Breckinridge  woald  have 
been  President,  and  this  civil  war  would  not  have  come  to  pass. 
As  abolitionists  they  are  much  moro  powerful  than  the  repub- 
licans of  Now  England,  and  also  moro  in  earnest.  In 
England  tho  matter  is  discussed  politically ;  in  tho  great  west- 
ern towns,  where  tho  Germans  congregate  by  thousands,  they 
prof  a—  to  viow  it  philosophically.  A  man,  as  a  man,  is  entitled 
to  freedom.  That  is  their  argument,  and  it  is  a  very  old  one. 
Whi'ii  yon  ask  them  what  they  would  propose  to  do  with 
4,000,000  of  enfranchised  slaves  and  with  their  ruined  masters, 
— how  they  would  manage  the  affairs  of  those  12,000,000  of 


people,  all  whose  wealth  and  work  and  very  life  have  hitherto 
hinged  and  hung  upon  slavery,  they  again  ask  you  wheth- 
er slavery  is  not  in  itself  bad,  and  whether  anything  acknowl- 
edged to  be  bad  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

But  tho  American  Germans  are  in  earnest,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  they  will  so  far  have  their  way,  that  the  coun- 
try which  for  the  future  will  be  their  country,  will  exist  with- 
out tho  taint,  of  slavery.  In  the  northern  nationality,  which 
will  reform  itself  after  this  war  is  over,  there  will,  I  think,  bo 
no  slave  State.  That  Snsl  battle  <>f  abolition  will  have  to  bo 
fought  among  a  people  apart ;  a«<l  I  must  fear  that  while  it 
lasts  their  national  prosperity  will  not  be  great. 


CHAPTER  XXVH. 

TO*  AEMT   OF  THE  NOBTH. 

I  tbcst  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  in  this  chapter  I  am 
going  to  take  upon  myself  the  duties  of  a  military  critic.  I  am 
v.ui'  that  I  have  no  capacity  for  such  a  task,  and  that  my 
•.pinion  on  such  matters  would  bo  worth  nothing.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  write  of  the  American  Slates  as  they  wire  when 
I  visited  them,  and  to  leave  that  subject  of  the  American  army 
untouched.  It  was  all  but  impossible  to  remain  for  some 
months  in  the  northern  States  without  visiting  the  army.  It 
was  impossible  to  join  in  any  conversation  in  the  States  with- 
out talking  about  the  army.  It  was  impossible  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  present  aud  future  condition  of  the  people  Without 
basing  HMO  iiujuiriexmoreor  less  upon  the  doings  ofthfl  army. 
If  a  Birangcr  visit  Manchester  with  the  object  of  Seeing  WMt 
sort  of  place  Manehester  is,  he  must  visit  the  cotton  null 
printing  establishment*,  though  he  may  have  no  taste  for  cot- 
ton and  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  calicoes.  Osdoi 
aure  of  this  kind  I  have  gone  about  from  one  army  to  another, 
looking  at  the  drilling  of  regiments,  of  the  manoeuvres  of  cav- 
alry, at  the  practice  of  artillery,  and  at  the  inner  life  of  the 
camps.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  any  degreo  more  fitted  to 
take  tho  command  of  a  campaign  than  I  was  beforo  I  began,  or 
even  more  fitted  to  say  who  can  and  who  cannot  do  so.  But  I 
have  obtained  on  my  own  mind's  eye  a  tolerably  clear  Imnrea- 
sion  of  the  outward  appearance  of  tho  northern  army ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  learn  something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  together,  and  of  its  cost  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  I  have 
learned — as  any  man  in  tho  Slates  may  learn,  without  much 
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troobfe  or  personal  investigation— how  terrible  has  been  the 

ElAtion  of  tho  contractors  and  officer*  by  whom  that  amy 
a»  been  supplied.  Of  these  tilings,  writing  of  the  State*  at 
this  moment,  I  must  way  something.  In  what  I  shall  say  a*t» 
that  matter  of  peculation  I  trust  that  I  may  be  believed  to  hav« 
spoken  without  personal  ill-feeling  or  individual  malice. 

While  I  was  travelling  in  the  States  of  New  England  aii  J  k 
tin-  North-west,  I  came  across  various  camps  at  v. ; 
regiments  were  being  drilled  and  new  regiments  were  being 
formed.  These  lay  iu  our  way  as  we  made  our  iourneys,  and 
therefore  wo  visited  them;  but  they  were  not  objects  of  any 
very  great  interest.  The  men  had  not  acquired  even  ai 
tence  of  soldierlike  bearing.  The  officers  for  the  most  part  liad 
only  just  been  selected,  having  hardly  as  yet  left  their  civil 
occujwtioiis,  and  anything  like  criticism  was  disarmed  by  tb* 
very  nature  of  the  movement  which  had  called  the  men  togeth- 
er. I  then  thought,  as  I  still  think,  that  tho  men  then 
were  actuated  by  proper  motives,  and  often  by  very  high  m» 
tives,  in  joining  tho  regiments.  No  doubt  they  looked  to  the 
pay  offered.  It  is  not  often  that  men  are  able  to  devote  them- 
•elves  to  patriotism  without  any  reference  to  their  personal  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  has  got  before  him  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  bread,  and  very  frequently  tho  necessity  of  carping  tho 
biestd  of  othors  besides  himself.    This  comes  before  hit 

•  1  lis  first  duty,  but  as  the  very  law  of  his  existence.  Hi- 
wages  are  his  life,  and  when  be  proposes  to  himself  to  serve 
his  country  th.'it  subject  of  payment  coin-.:;  uppermost  as  it  does 
wlun  lie  proposes  to  servo  any  other  master.  But  the 
given,  though  very  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  other 
army,  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to  draw  together  froi'  i 
distant  homes  at  so  short  a  notice,  so  vast  a  cloud  of  meu,  had 
no  other  influence  bead  at  work.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  tho  country  since  the  war  began  has 
been  about  65  cents  a  day  over  and  beyond  the  workmeu's  diet. 
I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  putting  this  somewhat  too  low,  tak- 
ing tho  average  of  all  the  markets  from  which  tho  labour  has 
withdrawn.     In  hi  labom  baa  been  higher  than 

this,  and  a  considerable  proportion  oftho  army  has  been  taken 
from  large  cities.  Bat  taking  65  cents  a  day  as  tho  average, 
labour  has  been  worth  about  17  dollars  a  moiuh  over  and  above 
tho  labourers1  diet.  In  the  army  tho  soldier  receives  1.1  dollars 
a  month,  and  also  receives  bil  diet  and  clothes;  in  addition  to 
IbJ  ,  in  many  States,  u  dollars  ft  month  have  been  paid  by  tbn 
State  to  the  wives  and  families  of  those  soldiers  who  has 
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wive*  and  fumiliw  in  tbo  States  behind  them.  Thus  for  the 
married  men  the  wages  given  by  the  armv  have  been  2  dollars 
a  month,  or  loss  than  5/.  n  year,  more  than  his  earnings  at  brant 
and  for  the  unmarried  man  they  have  boon  4  dollars  a  month, 
or  less  than  10L  a  year  below  his  earning!  at  home.  But  the 
army  also  gives  clothing  to  the  extent  of  3  dollam  a  month. 
This  would  place  the  unmarried  soldier,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  worse  off  by  one  dollar  a  month,  or  21.  10*.  a  year,  than 
ho  would  have  been  at  home ;  and  would  give  the  married  man 
fi  dollars  a  month,  or  Vll.  a  year  more  than  his  ordinary  « 
for  absenting  himself  from  his  family.  I  cannot  think  therefore 
that  the  pecuniary  attractions  have  been  verv  great. 

.Our  soldiers  in  England  enlist  at  wages  which  are  about  one 
half  that  paid  in  the  ordinary  labour  market  to  the  class  from 
whence  they  come.  But  labour  in  England  is  uncertain,  where- 
as in  the  States  it  is  certain.  In  England  the  soldier  with  bit 
shilling  gets  better  food,  than  the  labourer  with  his  two  shil- 
lings ;  and  the  Englishman  has  no  objection  to  the  rigidity  of 
that  discipline  which  is  so  distasteful  to  an  American.  More- 
over, who  in  England  ever  dreamed  of  raising  600,000  new 
troops  in  six  months,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty  million  ?  But 
as  been  done  in  the  northern  States  out  of  a  population  of 
eighteen  million.  If  England  were  invaded,  Englishmen  would 
come  forward  in  the  same  way,  actuated,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
aatne  high  motives.  My  object  here  is  simply  to  show  that  the 
American  soldiers  have  not  been  drawn  together  by  the  pros- 
pect of  high  wages,  as  has  been  often  said  since  the  war  began. 

They  who  inquire  closely  into  the  matter  will  find  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  have  joined  the  army  as  privates,  who  in 
doing  so  have  abandoned  all  their  best  worldly  prospects,  and 
liavc  consented  to  begin  the  game  of  life  again,  believing  that 

duty  to  their  country  has  now  Cbqnmd  then  Nr) 
The  fact  has  been  that  in  the  different  States  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
baa  been  excited.  Indiana  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  sho 
waa  as  forward  ax  Illinois ;  Pennsylvania  has  been  unwilling  to 
lag  behind  New  York ;  Massachusetts,  who  has  always  strug- 
gled to  be  foremost  in  peace,  has  desired  to  boast  that  she  was 
first  in  war  also;  the  smaller  States  have  resolved  to  mako 
their  names  beard,  and  those  which  at  first  were  backward  in 
sending  troops  have  been  shamed  into  greater  earnestness  by 
the  public  voice.  Thero  has  been  a  general  (baling  throughout 
the  pcoplo  that  the  thing  should  lie  done  : — that  the  rebellion 
must  be  put  down,  and  that  it  must  be  put  dowu  by  arms. 
Young  men  have  been  ashamed  to  remain  behind ;  and  their 
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elders,  acting  under  that  glow  of  patriotism  which  no  ofin 
warms  the  hearts  of  free  men,  but  which  perhaps  does  not 
often  remain  there  long  in  all  its  hc.it,  have  kn  thetr  wives  and 
have  gone  alao.    It  may  bo  true  that  the  voice  of  the  m 
has  been  coercive  on  many, — that  men  have  enlisted  pa: 
cause  the  public  voice  repaired  it  of  them,  and  not  entirehr 
through  the  prompting*  of  individual  spirit.     Snch  publi 
in  America  w  very  potent;  bal  it  it  not,  I  think,  true  that  th* 
army  baa  been  gatliered  together  by  the  hope  of  high  wages. 

Such  was  my  opinion  of  the  men  when  I  saw  them  "from 
State  to  State  clustering  into  their  new  regiments.  They  did 
not  look  like  soldiers ;  but  I  regarded  them  as  men  earnestly 
intent  on  a  work  which  they  believed  to  be  right.  A  ft  crwardt 
when  I  saw  them  in  their  camps,  amidst  all  the  pomps  and  cir- 
cumstances of  glorious  war,  positively  converted  into  troop*, 
armed  with  real  rifles  and  doing  actual  military  sen-ice,  I  be- 
1  the  same  of  them, — but  cannot  say  that  I  then  liked  th(B 
no  well.  Good  motives  had  brought  them  there.  They  were 
the  same  men,  or  men  of  the  name  claw,  that  I  had  scon  before. 
They  were  doing  just  tluit  which  I  knew  they  wonld  have  to 
do.  But  still  I  tound  that  the  more  I  saw  of  them  tho  more  I 
lost  of  that  respect  for  them  which  I  had  once  felt.  I  think  it 
was  their  dirt  that  chiefly  operated  upon  me.  Then,  too,  they 
had  hitherto  done;  nothing,  and  they  seemed  to  be  so  t. 
intent  upon  their  rations!  The  great  boast  of  this  army  was 
that  they  eat  meat  twice  a  day.  and  that  their  daily  supply  of 
bread  was  more  than  they  could  consume. 

Whan  I  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  iu  Washington,  I  went 
over  to  tho  army  of  the  Potomac  and  spent  a  few  days  with 
some  of  the  officers.  I  had  on  previous  occasions  ridden  about 
the  camps,  and  had  seen  a  review  at  which  General  Maclellan 
trotted  up  and  down  the  lines  with  all  bis  numerous  Ktaff  at  his 
heels.  1  have  always  believed  reviews  to  be  absurdly  useless 
as  regards  tho  purpose  for  which  they  are  avowedly  got  up,— 
that,  namely,  ot  military  inspection.  And  I  believed  this  espe- 
cially of  this  review.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Comm: 
in-chief  ever  learns  much  as  to  tho  excellence  or  deficiem 
his  troops  by  watching  their  manoeuvres  on  a  vast  open  space; 
but  1  felt  sure  that  General  Maclellan  had  learned  nothing  on 
this  occasion.  If  beforo  his  review  he  did  not  know  whether 
his  men  wore  good  as  soldiers,  ho  did  not  possess  any  such 
knowledge  after  the  review.  If  the  matter  may  bo  regarded 
as  a  review  of  the  genera) ; — if  tho  object  was  to  show  him  off 
to  the  men,  that  they  might  know  how  well  ho  rode,  and  bow 
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grand  ho  looked  with  his  staff  of  forty  or  fifty  officers  at  his 
•eels,  then  this  review  most  be  considered  a*  MitilflrrtilTrj. 
General  Maclcllan  docs  ride  very  well.  So  much  I  learned, 
and  no  more. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  pass  for  crossing  the  Potomac  ci- 
ther from  one  aide  or  from  the  other,  and  such  a  pas*  I  pro- 
cured from  a  friend  in  the  War-office,  good  for  the  whole  pe> 
riod  of  my  sojourn  in  Washington.    The  wording  of  the  pass 
was  mora  than  ordinarily  long,  as  it  recommended  me  to  the 
pecial  courtesy  of  all  whom  I  might  encounter ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect it  was  injurious  to  me  rather  than  otherwise,  as  cvery 
pickct  by  whom  I  was  stopped  found  it  necessary  to  read  it  to 
the  cad.     The  paper  was  almost  in  variably  returned  to  mo 
out  a  word;  but  the  musket  which  was  not  unfrcqucntly 
kept  extended  across  my  horse's  nose  by  the  reader's  comrade 
voold  L.j  withdrawn,  and  then  I  would  ride  on  to  the  next 
barrier.    It  seemed  to  me  that  these  passes  were  so  numerous, 
and  were  signed  by  so  many  officers,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  risk  in  forging  them.    The  army  of  the  Potomac  into 
which  they  admitted  the  bearer  lay  in  quarters  which  were  ex- 
tended over  a  length  of  twenty  mites  up  and  down  on  tho  Vir- 
ginian side  of  the  river,  and  the  river  could  be  traversed  at  live 
flitliTcnt  place*.     Crowds  of  men  and  women  were  going  over 
daily,  and  no  doubt  all  the  visitors  who  so  went  with  innocent 
-es  were  provided  with  proper  passports;  but  any  whose 
M  were  not  innocent,  and  who  were  not  so  provided, 
could  have  passed  tho  pickets  with  counterfeited  orders.    This, 
[  have  Utile  doubt,  was  done  daily.     Washington  was  fall  of 

^101)^19,  and  everv  movement  of  the  Federal  army  was 
unicated  to  the  Confederates  at  Richmond,  at  which  city 
.  _jow  established  tho  Congress  and  head-quarters  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  no  such  tidings  of  tho  Confederate  army 
reached  those  in  command  at  Washington.  There  were  many 
circumstances  in  the  contest  which  Ira  U)  this  result,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  General  Maclcllan  liad  auy  power  to  prevent  it. 
His  *y*te.m  of  passes  certainly  did  not  do  so. 

I  never  could  learn  from  auy  one  what  was  tho  true  numb, -r 
of  this  army  on  tho  Potomac  I  have  been  informal  by 
who  professed  to  know  that  it  contained  nv.-r  200,000  men, 
and  by  others  who  also  professed  to  know,  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain 100.000.  To  me  the  soldiers  seemed  to  be  innumerable, 
hanging  like  locusts  over  the  whole  country, — a  swarm  deft 
ting  everything  around  them.  Thosopomp*  and  circumstances 
are  not  glorious  in  my  eyes.    They  aflcet  me  with  a  melancholy 
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hich  I  cannot  avoid.  Soldiers  gaUnrod  together  in  a  caap 
aro  uncouth  and  ugly  when  ttaoy  are  idle;  and  when  they  an 
at  work  their  work  is  worse-  tl:  m  idleness.  When  I  have  BMO 
;i  thousand  i : j ■  u  together,  moving  their  feet  hither  :it.  one  Found 
and  thither  at  anotb)  r,  throwing  their  muskets  about  awkward- 
ly, prodding  at  the  air  with  their  bayonets,  trotting  t. 
paces  here  and  backing  ten  paces  there,  wheeling  round  in  un- 
even lines,  and  looking,  as  they  did  bo,  miserably  conscious  of 
the  absurdity  of  their  own  performances,  I  have  always  been 
inclined  to  think  how  littlo  the  world  can  "have  advanced  in 
civilization,  while  grown-up  men  aro  still  forced  to  spend  their 
days  in  such  grotesque  performances.    Thoso  to  whom  tho 

pomps  and  circnmstanccs"  are  dear — nay,  thoso  by  whoa 
are  eonsiiliTi-d  simply  necessary — will  he  able  to  confute 
a  thousand  arguments.  I  readily  own  myself  corifutod. 
must  be  soldiers,  and  soldiers  must  be  taught.  lint  nut 
the  less  pitiful  is  it  to  see  men  of  thirty  undergoing  tho  goose- 
step,  and  tortured  by  orders  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  liai- 
a  long  instrument  which  is  half-gun  and  balf-epcar.  In  the  days 
1 4  I  i.i-tor  and  Ajax,  tho  thing  was  done  in  a  more  picturesque 
manner,  and  the  songs  of  battle  should,  I  think,  be  confined  to 
"  oso  ages. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  divisions  on  the  further,  or 
th-western  side  of  the  Potomac  was,  as  I  have  said,  about 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  perhaps  seven  in  breadth.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  district  the  soldiers  were  everywhere.  The 
tents  of  the  various  brigades  were  clustered  together  in  streets, 
the  regiments  being  divided  ;  and  tho  divisions,  combining  the 
brigades,  lay  apart  at  Homo  distance  from  each  other.  I  Jut 
everywhere,  at  all  points,  there  were  some  signs  of  military 
Hi'.'.  The  roads  were  oontinnally  thronged  with  waggons,  and 
tracks  were  opened  for  horses  wherever  a  shorter  v. 
thus  be  made  available.  On  every  side  the  trees  were  fa  I 
or  had  fallen.  In  some  places  whole  woods  had  b 
with  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the  ground  impractica- 
ble for  troops,  and  firs  and  pines  lay  one  over  the  other,  still 
covered  with  their  dark  rough  foliage,  as  though  a  mighty  for- 
est had  grown  there  along  the  ground,  without  any  power  to 
raise  itself  towards  tho  heavens,  in  other  places  tho  trees 
had  been  chopped  oft"  from  their  trunks  about  a  yard  from  tho 
ground,  so  that  the  soldier  who  cut  it  should  havo  no  trouble 
in  stooping,  and  the  tops  had  been  dragged  awav  for  tir.  wood, 
for  the  erection  of  screens  against  the  wind.  Jlerc  and  there 
solitary  places  there  were  outlying  tents,  looking  as  though 
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each  belonged  to  some  military  MoiaM ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  division  was  to  be  found  :i  photographmg-ostab- 
liduiwui  upon  wheels,  in  order  that  the  men  might  send  home 
to  their  swccthcarU  pictures  of  themselves  in  their  martial 
costumes. 

I  wandered  about  through  these  camps  both  on  foot  and  on 
horseback  day  after  day,  and  every  now  and  then  I  would 
come  upon  a  farm-house  that  was  still  occupied  by  its  old  in- 
habitant*. Many  of  such  house*  had  been  deserted,  and  wi-r<: 
now  htlil  by  the  senior  officers  of  the  army ;  but  some  of  the 
old  families  remained,  living  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  war 
in  a  condition  most  forlorn.  As  for  any  tillage  of  their  land, 
that  under  such  circumstances  might  be  pronounced  as  hope- 
less. Nor  could  there  exist  encouragement  for  farm-work  of 
any  kind.  Fences  had  been  taken  down  and  burned ;  the 
ground  hod  been  overrun  in  every  direction.  The  stock  had 
of  course  disappeared ;  it  had  not  been  stolen,  but  had  been 
sold  in  a  hurry  for  what  under  such  circumstances  it  might 
fetch.  What  fanner  could  work  or  havo  anv  hope  for  his  him  I 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  crowd  of  soldiers  ?  lint  yet  there  were 
the  families.  The  women  were  in  their  houses,  and  the  chil- 
dren playing  at  their  doors,  and  the  men,  with  whom  I  some- 
times spoke,  would  stand  around  with  their  hands  in  |fe 
pockets.  They  knew  that  they  wore  ruined;  they  expected 
no  redress.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  were  inimical  in 
spirit  to  tho  soldiers  around  them.  And  yet  it  seemed  that 
their  aqa -luitnity  was  never  disturbed.  In  a  former  QoaptaO  I 
have  siM>kcn  of  a  certain  general, — not  a  6ghting  general  of  tho 
army,  Lut  a  local  farming  general, — who  spoke  loudly  and  ■ 
many  curses  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  secessionist*. 
With  that  exception,  I  heard  no  loud  complaint  of  personal 
Buffering.  These  Virginian  farmers  must  have  been  deprived 
of  everything, — of  tho  very  means  of  earning  bread.  They 
still  hold  by  their  houses,  though  they  wire  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  war,  becauso  there  they  had  shelter  for  their  families, 
and  elsewhere  they  might  seek  it  in  vain.  A  man  cannot  move 
his  wife  and  children  if  he  have  no  place  to  which  to  move 
them,  even  though  his  house  be  in  tho  midst  of  disease,  of  pest- 
ilence, or  of  battle.  So  it  was  with  them  then,  but  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  already  used  to  it. 

But  ■  a  class  of  inhabitants  in  that  samo  country  to 

whom  fate  had  been  even  more  unkind  than  to  those  whom  I 
saw.  The  lines  of  tho  nortliorn  army  extended  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  tho  Potomac,  and  the  line*  of  the  Confed- 
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erate  army  were  distant  some  fear  mile*  from  those  of  their 
enemies.  There  was,  therefore,  an  intervening  space  or  strip 
of  ground  about  four  miles  broad,  which  might  bo  said  to  bt 
no  man's  laud.  It  was  no  nun's  land  as  to  military  possesske, 
but  it  was  still  occupied  by  many  of  its  old  inhabitants.  These 
people  were  not  allowed  "to  pass  the  lines  either  of  one  amy 
or  of  the  other ;  or  if  they  did  so  pass  they  were  not  allowed 
no  return  to  their  homes.  To  these  homes  they  were  forced 
1  to  cling,  and  there  they  remained.  They  had  no  market,  no 
shops  at  which  to  make  purchases  even  if  they  had  mom 
buy ;  no  customers  with  whom  to  deal  even  if  they  had  prod- 
uce to  sell.  They  had  their  cows,  if  they  could  keep  thetn  froxa 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  their  pigsand  their  poultry  ;  and  on 
them  they  were  living — a  most  forlorn  life.  Any  advance 
made  by  either  party  must  he  over  their  homesteads.  la  the 
event  of  battle  they  would  bo  in  the  midst  of  it;  and  in 
meantime  they  could  see  no  one,  hear  of  nothing,  go  no  whith- 
er beyond  the  limits  of  that  miserable  strip  of  ground  ! 

The  earth  was  hard  with  frost  when  I  paid  my  visit  | 
camp,  and  the  general  appearance  of  things  around  my  Xricnd'* 
quarters  was  on  that  account  cheerful  enough.  It  was  the  mud 
which  made  things  sad  and  wretched.  When  the  frost  caroo 
it  seemed  as  though  the  army  had  overcome  one  of  its  worst 
enemies.  Unfortunately  cold  weather  did  not  last  long.  I 
have  been  told  in  Washington  that  they  rarely  havo  had  so 
open  a  season.  Soon  after  my  departure  that  terrible  enemy, 
the  mad,  came  back  upon  them,  but  during  my  stay  the  ground 
was  hard  and  the  weather  very  sharp.  I  slept  in  a  tent,  and 
managed  to  keep  my  body  warm  by  an  enormous  overstructuro 
of  blankets  and  coats ;  but  I  could  not  keep  my  head  warm. 
Throughout  the  night,  I  had  to  go  down,  like  a  fish  bem 
the  water,  for  protection,  and  come  up  for  air  at  intervals,  half- 
smothered.  I  had  a  atovc  in  my  tent,  but  the  heat  of  that  when 
lighted  was  more  terrible  than  the  severity  of  the  frost. 

The  tents  of  the  brigade  with  which  I  was  staying  had  been 
pitched  not  without  an  eye  to  appearances.  They  were  placed 
in  streets  as  it  were,  each  street  having  its  name,  and  between 
them  screens  had  been  erected  of  fir-poles  and  fir-branches,  so 
as  to  keep  off  the  wind.  The  outside  boundaries  of  the  nearest 
regiment  was  ornamented  with  arches,  crosses,  and  columns 
constructed  in  the  same  way ;  so  that  the  quarters  of  the  men 
were  reached,  as  it  were,  through  gateways.  The  whole  thing 
was  pretty  enough,  and  while  the  ground  was  hard  Umj  camp 
was  ptotnrasqne,  and  a  visit  to  it  was  not  unpleasant.     But  tin- 
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fortunately  tho  ground  was  in  its  nature  soft  and  deep,  <•• 
posed  of  red  clay,  and  as  Uic  frost  wont  and  iho  wet  weather 
came,  mud  became  omnipotent  and  destroyed  all  prettiness. 
And  I  found  that  the  cold  weather,  let  ir,  he  ever  so  cold,  was 
not  severe  upon  the  men.  It  was  wet  which  they  feared  and 
bad  cause  to  fear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  horse?.  As 
to  the  horses,  but  few  of  them  were  protected  by  any  shelter 
or  covering  whatsoever.  Through  both  frost  and  wet  they 
remained  out,  tied  to  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  or  to  some  tem- 
porary rack  at  which  they  were  fed.  In  England  we  should 
lmagino  that  any  horse  so  treated  must  perish ;  but  here  the 
animals  seemed  to  stand  .it.  Many  of  thorn  were  miserable 
enough  in  appearance,  but  nevertheless  they  did  the  work  re- 
quired of  them.  I  have  observed  tliat  horses  throughout  the 
States  are  treated  in  a  hardier  manner  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  us. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  January,  1802,  the 
health  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  as  good  as  it  bad 
been,  and  was  beginning  to  give  way  under  the  eflects  of  lira 
winter.  Measles  had  become  very  prevalent,  and  also  small- 
pox— though  not  of  a  virulent  description  ;  and  men,  in  many 
instances,  wcro  sinking  under  fatigue.  I  was  informed  by  va- 
rious ofHccrs  that  the  Irish  regiments  wcro  on  tho  whole"  tho 
most  satisfactory.  Not  that  tl»ey  made  the  beat  soldiers,  for 
it  was  asserted  that  they  were  worse,  as  soldiers,  than  the 
Americana  or  Germans ;  not  that  they  became  more  easily 
subject  to  rule,  for  it  was  asserted  that  they  were  unruly ; — 
but  because  they  were  rarely  ill.  Diseases  which  seized  the 
American  troops  on  all  sides  seemed  to  spare  them.  The  mor- 
tality was  not  excessive,  but  tho  men  became  sick  and  ailing, 
and  fell  under  tho  doctor's  hands. 

Mi.  Olmstead,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
writer  on  tho  Southern  States,  was  at  Uiis  tirao  secretary  to  a 
Sanitary  Commission  on  the  army,  and  published  an  abstract 
of  the  results  of  tho  inquiries  made,  on  which  I  believe  j  • 
reliance  may  bo  placed.  This  inquiry  was  extended  to  two 
hundred  regiments,  which  were  presumed  to  bo  included  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  but  these  regiments  were  not  all 
located  on  the  Virginian  side  of  tho  river,  and  must  not  there- 
fore bo  taken  as  belonging  exclusively  to  tho  divisions  of  which 
I  havo  been  speaking.     Mr.  Olmstcail  says,  "  The  health  of  our 

I  is  evidently  not  above  tho  average  of  arm 
Tho  mortality  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  summer 
months  averaged  8J  per  cent.,  and  for  tho  whole  army  it  is 
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stated  at  5  per  cent."    u  Of  the  camp-  per  cent,' ' 

e  »»>»,  "were  in  admirable  Order;  44  per  cent,  fairly  dn' 
we'  nditioa  od  'i?«*  I 

y,  and  of  24  per  cent,  decidedly  bad,  filthy,  and  d»  | 
serous."  Thus  50  per  cent,  were  cither  negligent  ami 
Fv,  or  filthy  and  dangerous.  I  wonder  what  the  report  i 
hare  been  "had  Camp  Benton  at  St.  Louis  been  an 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  the  officer*  claimed  to  gin 
systematic  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  tl  it  i§~ 

marked  that  they  rarely  enforced  tbe  washing  of  the  feet,! 
not  always  of  the  head  and  neck."  1  v.  bh  Mr.  Olmst. 
added  that  they  nerer  enforced  the  cutting  of  the 
•tingle  trait  lias  been  so  decidedly  disadvantageous  tn  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  the  American  army,  as  tbe  long,  uncombed,  rous* 
locks  of  hair  which  the  men  have  appeared  so  loth  to  abandon. 
In  reading  tbe  above  one  cannot  but  think  of  the  condition  cl 
those  other  twenty  regiment-* ! 

According  to  Mr.  Olmstead  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  na- 
tive-born, and  one-third  was  comj>oscd  of  foreigners.  Tlww 
foreigners  are  cither  Irish  or  German.  Had  a  similar  report 
been  made  of  the  armies  in  the  West,  I  think  it  would  hare 
been  seen  tliat  the  proportion  of  foreigners  was  still  greater. 
The  average  age  of  the  privates  was  something  under  twenty- 
five,  and  that  of  the  officers  thirty-four.  I  may  here  add;  from 
my  own  observation,  that  an  officer's  rank  could  in  no  degree 
be  predicated  from  his  age.  Generals,  colonels,  major*, 
tains,  and  lieutenants,  bad  been  all  appointed  at  the  sann 
and  without  reference  to  age  or  qualification.  Political  influ- 
ence or  the  power  of  raising  recruits  had  bean  the  standard  by 
:  military  rank  was  distributed.  The  old  West  Point  of- 
ficers had  generally  been  choBen  for  high  commands,  but  be- 
yond this  everything  was  necessarily  new.  Young  colonel* 
and  ancient. captains  abounded  without  any  harsh  feeling  as  to 
the  matter  on  either  side.  Indeed  in  this  respect  the  practice 
of  the  country  generally  was  simply  carried  out.  Fathers  and 
mothers  in  America  stem  to  obey  their  sons  and  dam 
naturally,  and  as  they  grow  old  become  tbo  slaves  of  their 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Olmstead  says  that  food  was  found  to  bo  universally 
good  and  abundant.  On  this  matter  Mr.  Olmstead  miglr. 
spoken  in  stronger  language  without  exaggeration.  The  food 
supplied  to  the  American  armies  has  been  extravagantly  good, 
and  certainly  has  bam  wastcfully  abundant.  Very  mucb  has 
been  said  of  the  cost  of  tbe  American  army,  and  it  has  been 
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made  a  matter  of  boasting  that  ho  army  so  costly  has  ever 
been  put  into  the  field  by  any  other  nation.  The  assertion  is, 
I  believe,  at  any  rate  true.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  as- 
certain what  has  hitherto  been  expended  on  the  army.  I  much 
doubt  own  Mr.  ChjLNr,  tin   Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

or  Mr.  Stanton,  tho  Sccrctary-at-War,  know  thcmaclvoK,  and"  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Stanton's  predecessor  much  cared. 
Some  approach,  however,  may  bo  reached  to  the  amount.  MtO* 
■By  paid  in  wages  and  for  clothe*  and  diet,  and  I  give  below  a 
gtatci"  in  I  have  seen  of  the  actual  annual  sum  proposed 

lided  on  these  heads,  presuming  the  army  to  consist 
of  500,000  men.  The  army  is  staled  to  contain  660,000  men, 
but  the  former  numbers  given  would  probably  bo  found  to  bo 
nearer  the  mark. 

Mm 
Wage*  of  privates,  including  sergeants  and  cor- 
poral.      86,640.000 

Salaries  of  regimental  officer* '23,-84,000 

Extra  wages  of  privates ;  extra  pay  to  laonntnl 
officers,  and  utlmy  of  officer*  above  ih«  rank 

ofcotorxl 17,000,000 

127,434,000 

or 
*26,484,000  M*TlUig. 

To  this  must  be  added  tho  cost  of  diet  and  clothing.    The  food 
o€  (I. a  men,  I  was  informed,  was  supplied  at  an  average  cost 
of  17  cents  a  dny,  which,  for  an  armv  of  500,000  men,  would 
uaonnt  to  tt,200,ooo^.  per  annom    The  clothing  of  the  n 
shown  by  the  printed  statement  of  their  war  departni 
amount  to  3  dollars  a  month  for  a  period  of  live  years. 
at  least,  is  the  amount  allowed  to  a  private  offoftntrj  m  aitUh> 
l  he  cost  of  the  cavalry  uniforms  and  of  the  dress  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  is  something  higher,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  make  it  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  the  differ- 
enoo  in  a  statement  so  rough  as  this.    At  3  dollars  a  month 
the  clothing  of  tho  army  would  amount  to  3,000,000/.     The 
actual  annual  cost  woul  re  be  as  follows: — 

Salaries  and  wagr* £2*,484,400 

DtaofilwuoldKr, .;.l'00.000 

Clothing  for  the  wldiera 3.CO0.OQ0 

£86,284,400 

I  believe  that  theso  figures  may  be  trusted,  unless  it  he  with 
nee  to  that  sum  of  $17,000,000  or  3,400.000.' ,  w\ 

j.ic-hu  u  hide  the  salaries  of  nil  general-officers  with  tin  r 

,  and  also  the  extra  wages  paid  to  soldiers  in  certain  cast. 
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This  is  given  as  an  estimate,  and  may  bo  Otct  or  under  ihe 
inni  k.  The  mn  named  a*  the  cost  ol  clothing  would  bo  cor- 
rect, or  nearly  so,  it*  the  army  remained  in  its  present  force  for 
five  your*.  If  it  so  remained  for  only  one  year  the  cost  would 
hi'  nnii  Uli  higher.  It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  the 
luni  above  named  includes  simply  the  wages,  clothes,  and  food 
of  the  men.  It  does  not  comprise  the  purchase  of  arms,  horse*, 
ammunition,  or  waggons;  the  forage  of  horses;  the  transport 
of  troops,  or  any  of  those  incidental  expenses  of  warfare 
are  always,  I  presume,  heavier  than  the  absolute  coat  of  tin 
men,  and  which  in  this  war  have  been  probably  heavier  than 
in  any  war  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  Nor  does 
it  include  that  terrible  item  of  peculation  as  to  which  I  will  say 
a  word  or  two  before  I  finish  this  chapter. 

The  yearly  total  payment  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
trmitt  w  as  follow*.  As  regards  the  officers  it  mnst  bo  under- 
stood that  this  includes  all  the  allowances  made  to  them,  except 
as  regards  those  on  the  staff.  The  sums  named  apply  only  to 
the  infantry  aud  artillery.  The  pay  of  the  cavalry  is  about " 
per  iTiit.  higher. 

Lieiitinant-Gcncrnl.     General  Scott  »lone  hold*  tout  rnnk  in 
tbo  Sutej'onny Xl.&SO 

Mnjor-Gcneral 1,150 

Brig»dier-Gencr»J tfOO 

•Colonel _ 830 

•Meoten«ot-Colonel » 473 

M«j.>r 430 

ptaln aoo 

I'int  Lieutenant 265 

Second  LicuKiunt 

Flrrt  Sergeant 48 

Sorgwint 40 

Corporal 34 

Private 31 

In  e?ery  grade  named  the  j>ay  is,  I  believe,  higher  than  thi 
given  by  us,  or,  as  I  imagine,  by  any  other  nation.    It  Is,  ho 
ever,  probable  that  the  extra  allowances  paid  to  some  of  our 
higher  officers  when  on  duty  may  give  to  their  positions 
time  a  higher  pecuniar.  ration.    It  will  of  course 

understood  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  American  army  ai 
ing  to  our  colonel  of  a  regiment.    With  us  the  officer  so  desi 
nated  holds  a  nominal  command  of  high  dignity  and  emolum 
as  a  reward  for  past  services. 

o  already  spoken  of  my  visits  to  the  camps  of  tho  otl 
armies  in  tho  field,  that  of  General  Ilalleck,  who  held  his  he 
•  A  Colonel  and  UeatSBant-CatMH  I  »rw  mtnrlie.1  to  each  rvfitnetst. 


our 
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at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  that  of  General  Buell, 
m  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  There  wan  also  a  fourth 
i_v  under  Qeneral  Hunter  h  Kansas,  but  I  diil  not  make  my 
y  as  far  west  as  that.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  military 
aowledge, and  should  be  foolish  to  attempt  military  criticism"; 
but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  appearance,  I  should  say  that 
the  mcu  in  Uucll's  army  were,  of  the  three,  in  the  best  order. 
They  seemed  to  me  to  be  cleaner  than  the  others,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  were  in  better  health.  Want  of  discipline  and 
dirt  hare,  no  doubt,  been  the  great  faults  of  the  regiments  gc-n- 
iy,  and  the  latter  drawback  may  probably  be  included  in 
former.  Thcso  men  havo  not  becu  accustomed  to  act  under 
orders  of  niipcriors,  and  when  they  entered  on  the  service 
hardly  recognized  tin;  fact  that  they  would  have  to  do  so  in 
ought  else  than  in  their  actual  drill  and  fighting.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  class  of  men  to  whom  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline of  a  soldier  would  come  with  more  difficulty  than  to  n 
American  citizen.  The  whole  training  of  hi*  In  has  bttt 
against  it.  lie  has  never  known  respect  for  a  master,  or  nv- 
erenco  for  men  of  a  higher  rank  than  himself.  He  has  proba- 
bly been  mado  to  work  hard  for  his  wages, — harder  than  an 
"Englishman  works, — but  ho  has  been  his  employer's  equal. 
The  language  between  them  has  been  the  language  of  equals, 
and  their  arrangement  as  to  labour  and  wage*  lias  been  a  con- 
tract between  equals.  If  he  did  not  work  be  would  not  get 
his  money, — and  perhaps  not  if  he  did.  Under  these  circum- 
stances ho  has  made  Ins  fight  with  the  world;  but  those  cir- 
cumstances have  never  taught  him  that  special  deference  to  a 
superior,  which  is  the  first  essential  of  a  soldier's  duty.  But 
probably  in  no  respect  would  that  difficulty  bo  so  severely  felt 
as  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  personal  habits.  Here  at  any 
rato  the  man  would  expect  to  be  still  his  own  master,  acting 
for  himself  and  independent  of  all  outer  control.  Our  English 
Hodge,  when  taken  from  the  plough  to  the  camp,  would,  prob- 
ably, submit  without  a  murmur  to  soap  and  water  and  a  har- 
bors shears;  ho  would  have  received  none  of  that  educai; 

Ml  would  prompt  him  to  rebel  against  such  ordinances; 
liit  the  American  citizen,  who  for  a  while  expects  to  shako 
hands  with  his  captain  whenever  ho  sees  him,  and  is  astonished 
when  he  learnt  that  he  must  not  offer  him  drinks,  cannot  at 
once  be  brought  to  understand  that  he  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
child  in  the  nursery; — that  he  must  change  his  shirt  so  often, 
wash  himself  at  such  and  such  intervals,  and  go  through  a  cer- 
tain process  of  cleansing  his  outward  garments  daily.    I  met 


while  travelling  .1  sergeant  of  an  old  regular  American  regi- 
iiu  hi,  and  ho  spoke  oftho  want  of  disc  n>ug  the  volun- 

teers as  hopeless.     lint  even  ho  ins«t  ly  by  their 

want  of  cleanliness.     "  They  wear  ihcd  >  I  they  drop  off 

their  backs,"  said  he;  "and  what  can  too  expect  from  such 
men  as  that  ?"  I  liked  that  sergeant  for  his  real  and  intelli- 
gence, and  also  for  his  courtesy  when  lie  found  that  I  was  an 

tubman;  for  previous  to  his  so  finding  he  had  beg 
abase  th«  English  roandiy,  -bat  i  did  not  quite  agree  widi 
liim  about  1I1 8  volunteers.  It  is  very  bad  that  soldier*  should 
be  dirty,  bad  also  that  they  should  treat  their  captains  with 
familiarity  and  desiro  to  exchange  drinks  with  the  major*. 
But  even  discipline  is  not  everything;  and  discipline  will 

I  even  to  tho  American  soldi  i1  a9  it  may  be, 

when  the  necessity  for  it  is  made  apparent,     lint  these  volua- 

ive  great  military  virtue*,     They  are  intelligent,  zealoni 
in  ill.-.  lli  arms,  willing  enough  to  work  at  all 

military  duties,  and  personally  brave.      On  the  other  hand 

h:iH  bleu  a  considerable  amount  of  drnnk- 

among  them.  No  man  who  has  looked  to  the  subject 
Ota,  I  think,  doubt  that  a  native  American  has  a  lower  physical 
development  than  an  Irishman,  a  German,  or  an  Englishman. 
They  become  old  sooner,  and  die  at  an  earlier  ace.  As  to  that 
:  of  drink,  I  do  not  think  that  inueh  need  i>c  said  against 
tin-Hi.    English  toldters  got  drank  when  they  It  Means 

of  doing  so,  and  American  soldiers  would  not  get  drunk  if  the 
means  were  (tken  away  from  them.  A  little  drunkenness  coca 
a  long  way  In  a  camp,  and  ten  drunkard -v  will  give  a  bad  name 
to  a  company  of  a  hundred.  Let  any  man  travel  with  1 
men  of  whom  four  aro  tipsy,  and  on  leaving  them  he  will  tell 
yon  that  every  man  of  them  was  a  drunkard. 

I  have  said  that  theso  men  aro  brave,  and  I  have  no  di 
that  tin  y  are  so.     How  should  it  bo  otherwise  with  men  of 

'.'     lint  it  must  bo  remembered 
kinds  of  conrage,  one  of  which  is  very  common  and  the  other 
very  uncommon.    Of  the  latter  .1  a  of  courage  it  can- 

not be  expected  that  much  should  be  found  among  the  private* 
of  any  army,  and  perhaps  not.  very  mam  1  samples  among  the 
oflkwML  Ii  is  a  courage  fj  ill  n  -Mined,  based  on  a  knowledge 
oftho  right  and  on  a  lite-long  calculation  that  nnv  results  c 
log  from  adherence  to  the  right  will  be  preferable  <^>  any  tl 
can  be  produced  by  a  departure  from  it.  Th 
wJik  h  v,  ill  .nablc  a  man  to  stand  his  ground  in  battle  or  els 
where,  though  broken  worlds  should  fall  around  him.     Tfc 
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other  OOOrage,  which  is  mainly  an  affair  of  the  heart  or  blood 
and  not  of  the  brain,  always  requires  some  outward  support. 

nan  who  finds  himaclt  prominent  in  da 
gallantly,  because  the  eyes  of  many  will  sec-  him;  whether  as 
u  old  man  he  leads  an  army,  or  as  a  young  man  goes  on  a  for- 
um hope,  or  as  a  private  carries  his  officer  on  his  back  out  of 
the  fire,  he  is  sustained  by  the  love  of  praise.  And  tli 
who  are  not  individually  prominent  in  danger,  who  stand  their 
ground  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bear  themselves  gallantly  also, 
each  trusting  in  the  combined  strength  of  his  comrades.  "When 
audi  combined  strength  has  been  acquired,  that  useful  courage 
w  engendered  which  we  may  rather  call  confidence!  a"d  which 
of  all  courage  is  the  most,  serviceable  in  the  army.  At  thi 
tic  of  Bull's  Run  the  army  of  the  North  became  panii  -stricken 
and  fled.  From  this  fact  many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  American  soldiers  would  not  fight  well,  and  thai  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  stand  their  ground  under  (ire.  This  I  think 
has  been  an  unfair  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  the  history  of 
the  battle  of  .Bull's  Bun  has  yet  to  bo  written ;  as  yet  the  history 
of  the  Sight  only  has  been  given  to  us.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
rtlierti  soldiers  did  at  first  fight  well; — so  Well,  that  the 
army  of  the  South  believed  itself  to  be  beaten.  But  a  panie, 
mi  created — at  first,  as  it  seems,  among  the  teamster*  and 
waggons.  A  cry  was  roused,  and  a  rush  was  made  by  band* 
real  of  drivers  with  their  carts  and  horses;  and  then  men  who 
had  never  seen  war  before,  who  had  not  yet  had  three  months' 
drilling  as  soldiers,  to  whom  the  turmoil  of  that  day  run6t  have 
seemed  as  though  hell  were  opening  upon  them,  joined  them- 
selves to  the  general  clamour,  and  fled  to  Washington,  1" 

at  all  was  lost.  But  at  the  same  time  the  regiments  of 
were  going  through  the  same  farco  in  the  other  di- 
al It  was  a  battle  between  troops  who  knew  nothing 
of  battles;  of  soldiers  who  were  not  yet  soldiers.  That  indi- 
vidual  high-minded  courage,  which  would  have  given  to  each 
individual  recruit  the  self-sustained  power  against  a  panic, 
which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  general,  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  them.  Of  the  other  courage  of  which  I  havo  spoken,  there 
was  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  would  allow. 

On  subsequent  occasions  the  nun  bars  fought,  well.  Wo 
should,  I  think,  admit  that  they  have  fought  very  well  when 
wc  consider  how  short  has  been  their  practice  at  such  work. 
At  Somerset,  at  Fort  Henry,  at  Fort  Douelson,  at  Corinth,  the 
behaved  with  courage,  Mending  well  to  their  arms,  though 
place  the  slaughter  among  them  was  great.    They  have 
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always  cone  well  into  fire,  awl  have  generally  borne  tb« 
well  uiulir  fin.-.     I  am  convinced  thai  we  in  England  can 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  as  sol- 
diers are  deficient  in  courage. 

But  now  I  must  come  to  a  matter  in  which  a  terrible 
ciency  has  been  shown,  not  by  the  soldiers,  but  by  ;  I 
duty  it  has  been  to  provide  for  tins  soldiers.    It  is  impossit 
to  speak  of  the  army  of  the  North  and  to  leave  nntouchi 
hideous  subject  of  army  contracts.     And  I  think  niy  - 
more  specially  bound  to  allude  to  it  because  I  feel  that  the 
iquitics  which  have  prevailed,  prove  with  tcrriblo  carnestm 
tbc  demoralizing  power  of  that  dishonesty  among  men  i 

S laces,  which  is  the  one  great  evil  of  the  American  States, 
i  there  that  the  deficiency  exists,  which  must  be  supplied 
fore  the  public  men  of  the  nation  can  take  a  high  rank  among 
other  public  men.  There  is  the  gangrene,  which  must  bo  cat 
out  before  the  government,  as  a  government,  can  be  great.  To 
make  money  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  men  have  been  anx- 
ious to  incJillc  with  the  affairs  of  government,  because 
might  money  bo  Bttde  with  the  greatest  case,  "ilako  money," 
the  Roman  satirist  said;  "make  it  honestly  if  yon  ran,  but' 
any  rate  make  money."  That  first  counsel  would  be  cons 
ered  futile  and  altogether  vain  by  those  who  ha 
with  the  public  wants  of  the  American  States. 

This  is  bad  in  a  most  fatal  degree,  not  mainly  because  men 
in  high  places  have  been  dishonest,  or  because  the  government 
has  been  badly  served  by  its  own  paid  officers.    That  nun 
high  places  should  be  dishorn  -',  ana  that  the  people  should 
cheated  by  their  rulers  is  very  bad.     Hut  there  is  worse  th 
this.    Tho  thing  becomes  so  common,  and  so  notorious,  thi 
the  American  world  at  large  is  taught  to  believe  thai  d 
estv  is  in  itself  good.    "  It  behoves  a  man  to  bo  smart . 
Till  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  be  learned  ;  till  men  in 
ica,— ay,  and  la  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, — can  learn  that 
specially  behoves  a  man  not  to  be  smart,  they  will  have  learn*  _ 
little  of  their  duty  towards  God,  and  nothing  of  their  duty  to 
.  their  neighb 
In  the  instances  of  fraud  against  the  States'  government  to 
which  I  am  about  to  allude,  I  shall  take  all  my  lacts  from 
report  niado  to  the  Boom  of  Keprcscntativcs  at  Washing 

Committee  of  that  House  in  December,  1801.     "_ 
Washburnc,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  tb 
i acts  of  the  Government,  made  the  following  Report." 
Th:it  i,  i he  heading  of  the  pamphlet.     The  Committee  was 
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known  as  tho  Van  Wyck  Committee,  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
having  acted  as  chairman. 

Committee  first  went  to  New  York,  and  began  their 
inquiries  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  a  steam-boat  called 
tho  'Catiline.'  In  this  case  a  certain  Captain  Comstock  had 
been  designated  from  Washington  as  the  agent  to  bo  trusted 

0ii  charter  or  purchase  of  the  vessel.     He  agreed  on  behalf 

the  Government  to  hire  that  special  boat  for  2000/.  a  month 
three  months,  having  given  information  to  friends  of  hi* 

the  matter,  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  it  out-and-out 
less  than  40001.    These  friends  were  not  connected  with 

lipping  matters,  but  were  lawyers  and  hotel  proprietors.  Tho 
Committee  conclude  "  that  the  vessel  was  chartered  to  tho 
i  nment  at  an  unconscionable  price ;  and  that  Captain 
Comstock  by  whom  this  was  effected,  while  enjoying  the  pecul- 
iar confidence  of  the  Government,  was  acting  for  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  parties  who  chartered  the  vessel,  and  was  in  fact 
their  agent."  But  the  report  does  not  explain  why  Captain 
Comstock  wxs  selected  tor  this  work  by  authority  from  Wash- 
ington, nor  docs  it  recommend  that  he  be  punished.  It  docs 
not  appear  tliat  Captain  Comstock  had  ever  been  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  the  Government ;  but  that  he  had  been  master 
of  a  steamer. 

in  the  next  place  one  Starbuck  is  employed  to  bny  ships.  As 
a  government  agent  he  buys  two  for  1  :t00/.,  and  sells  them  to 
the  government  for  2900/.  The  vessels  themselves,  when  de- 
livered at  the  Navv  Yard,  were  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
the  service  for  which  they  hud  been  purchased.  But  why  was 
Starbuck  employed,  when,  U  appears  over  and  over  again  in 
the  report,  New  York  was  full  of  paid  government  servants 
ready  and  fit  to  do  the  work?  Starbuck  was  merely  an  agent, 
and  who  will  believe  that  ho  was  allowed  to  pocket  tho  whole 
difference  of  1600/.?  The  greater  part  of  the  plunder  was, 
however,  in  this  case  refunded. 

Then  we  come  to  the  case  of  .Mr,  George  D.  Morgan,  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Welles,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Xavy.  I  UN  »poken 
•  gentleman  before,  and  of  his  singular  prosperity.  He 
amassed  a  large  fortune  in  five  months,  as  a  government  agent 
for  tho  pnrchasc  of  vessels,  he  having  been  a  wholesale  grocer 
by  trade.  This  gentleman  had  had  no  experience  whatsoever 
with  reference  to  ships.  It  is  shown  by  the  evidence  that  he  had 
none  of  tho  requisite  knowledge,  and  thru  there  were  special 
servants  of  the  government  in  New  York  at  that  time,  sent 
there  specially  for  such  services  as  these,  who  were  in  every 
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way  trustworthy,  and  who  had  tho  rcqnisito  knowledge.    T« 
lorgan  was  winced  in  t  by  his  brothcr-in-la* 

.cretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  that  capacity  mndc  about 
20,000/.  in  five  month*,  all  of  which  was  paid  ,'overo- 

tnent,  as  is  well  shown  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  report  be- 
fore mc.  One  result  of  nucb  a  modo  of  agency  ia  given ;— o» 
other  result,  I  mean,  besides  the  20,000/.  put  into  the  pocktt 
of  the  brother  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  ship  call 
'Stars  and  Slripea'  was  bought  by  Mr.  Morgan  for  11,000/, 
which,  had  been  built  somo  months  before  for  7000/.    Tj 

tl  bought  from  a  company  which  was  blessed  with  a  Pres- 
ident. The  I*resident  made  the  bargain  with  tho  government 
agent,  but  insisted  on  keeping  back  from  bis  own  compaoj 
2000/.  out  of  the  11,000/.  for  expen  lent  to  the  par- 

chase.     The  company  did  not  like  Wing  mulcted  of  its  prey, 
and  growled  heavily;  bnt  their  President  declared  tli 
bargains  were  not  got  at  Washington  for  nothing.     Members 
of  Congress  had  to  be  paid  to  assist  in  such  things.     At  lout 
he  could  not  reduce  his  little  private  bill  for  such  assistance 
bttow  1  *!oo/.     Id-  I  a.!,  lie  said,  positively  paid  out  so  in 
those  venal  Members  of  Congress,  and  bad  made  nothing  for 
himself  t<>  compensate  him  for  his  own  exertions.    When  * 
President  came  to  be  examined,  he  admitted  that  be  had 
made  no  payments  to  Members  of  Congress.    His  own 
had  been  so  great  that  no  snch  assistance  hod  been  found  ncc- 
essary.    Rut  he  justified  bis  charge  on  the  ground  that  tl 
taken  by  Mm  was  no  more  than  the  company  might  hn 

E acted  him  to  lay  out  on  Mem  hers  of  Congress,  or  on  ex 
era  who  I  iaUy  mentioned,  had  he  not  himself  a 

on  the  business  with  such  consummate  discretion!  It 
to  me  that  the  Members  or  oafrMenibtfs  of  Congress 
shamefully  robbed  in  this  matter. 

Tho  report  deals  manfully  with  Mr.  Morgan,  showing  that 
for  live  months'  work, — which  work  ho  did  not  do  and  di 
know  how  to  do, — ho  received  as  large  a  sum  as  the  Prcsh 
dent's  salary  for  the  whole  Presidential  term  of  four  years. 
much  bettor  is  it  to  bo  on  agent  of  government  than  aim  * 
officer!  Ami  the  (  "iiuiiittco  odds,  that  they  "do  not  t 
this  transaction  the  less  to  censnre  in  the  fact  that  this  arrange- 
ment betMen  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Mr.  Morgan  was 
one  between  brothers-in-law."  After  that  who  will  believe 
Mr.  Morgan  had  the  whole  of  that  20,000/.  for  himself? 
And  yet  Mr.  Welles  still  remains  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
has  justified  the  whole  transaction  in  an  explanation  admitting 
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g,  and  which  is  considered  by  his  friends  to  be  an  able 
paper.    ••  It  behoves  a  man  to  be  aniart,  sir."    Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  Secretary  Welles  will  no  doubt  be  considered  by  th<  ir 
an  |<arty  to  have  done  theii  dut_\  will  as  lii_rh  trading  public 
tonaries.     The  faults  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  of  Secretary 
s  are  nothing  to  us  in  England;  but  the  light  in 
Much  faults  may  be  regarded  by  the  American  people  is  much 
to  us. 

i      ill  now  go  on  to  tbc  caso  of  a  Mr.  (.'ummings.    Mr.  I 

rnings,  it  appear*,  had  bnen  for  many  yean  the  editor  of  a  nea  -■- 

in  Philadelphia, and  bad  beta  an  intimate  political  friend 

and  ally  of  Mr.  Cameron.     Now  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 

,  1801,  Mr.  Cameron  wag  Sat  retary-aVWar,  and 

be  very  useful  tu  :m  old  political  ally  living  in  his  own 

State.     The  upshot  of  the  present  case  will  teach  us  to  think 

well  of  Mr.  Cameron'*  gratitude. 

Iu  April,  1861,  stores  were  wanted  for  the  .-innv  at  "Washing- 
nil  Mr.  Cameron  gasc  an  order  to  hi*  oh!  friend  l 
to  expend  2,000,000  dollars,  pretty  much  according  to 
i  icy,  in  buying  stores.     ( loi  >  i  aor  Morgan,  the  Governor 
of  New  York  State  and  a  relative  of  our  other  friend  Morgan, 
was  joined  with  Mr.  (.'ummings  in  this  commission,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron no  doubt  having  felt  himself  bound  to  give  the  friends  of 
bis  colleague  at  the  Navy  a  chance.    Governor  Morgan  at  once 
made  over  his  right  to  his  relative;  bat  bitter  things  soon 
Mr.  Morgan's  way,  and  he  relinquished  hi*  uare  in 
partnership  at  an  early  date.     In  this  transaction  he  did 
not  himself  handle  abov.'  v  .,000  dollars.     Then  the  whole  job 
fell  into  tin-  handa  of  Mr.  Cameron'i  old  political  friend. 

The  2,000,000  of  dollars,  or  400,000/.,  were  paid  into  the 
bands  of  certain  government  treasurers  at  New  \  ork,  but  they 
had  orders  to  honour  the  draft  of  the  political  friend  of  the 
Secretary  -at- War,  and  conaeqnentlj  ."•o.ooo/.  was  immediately 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Cummings,  and  with  this  be  went  to  work. 
It  is  shown  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  buam—;  that  he  em- 
ployed  a  clerk  from  Albany  whom  be  did  not  know,  and  con- 
to  this  clerk  the  duty  of  buying  such  store*  as  warn 
bought;    that  this  clerk   wa:  icnded   to  him  bj 

Weed,  ibe  editor  of  a  nowspaper  at  Albany,  who  is  known 
in  the  Stat,  .is  thi  special  political  (Hand  of  Mr.  Seward,  the 
tary  of  State;  ami  that  in  this  way  he  (pant  32,000/.  He 
bought  linen  pantaloons  ami  straw  hats  to  the  amount  of  4200/., 
because  be  thought  the  soldiers  looked  hot  in  the  warm  weath- 
er ;  but  he  afterwards  learned  that  they  were  of  no  use.    lie 
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bought  groceries  of  a  hardware  dealer  .it  Albanj  David- 

§on,  ili'H  town  whence  catne  .Mr.  Weed's  clerk.  Hi;  did  not 
know  whin  ra  1  >;.vidson's  trade,  nordid  he  know  exactly  what 
bs  wm  going  to  buy;  but  Davidson  proposed  to  sell  bha  *»me- 
tliing  which  Mr.  Oimtnings  believed  to  be  sonic  kind  ol 

is,  and  he  bought  it      I !•.•  did  not  know  for  hoi 
Whether  over  2000/.  or  not.     Ho  never  saw  the  art  ivies  and 
hi'  I  no  knowledge  of  tl:  It  mils  out  of  the  qc 

that  ho  should  have  such  knowledge,  as  he  naively  remark*. 
II  is  clerk  Humphreys  saw  tin-  articles.    He  presumed  they 

brought   from    Albany,   but   did    not    km 
wards  bought  a  ship,— or  two  or  thr  j*eet<  " 

one  ship  "by  a  mere  casual  % i -it :'*  that  is  lo  say,  he  did  n 
nine  her  boilers;  he  did  not  know  her  tonnage,  but  he  un 
tin-  word  of  the  teller  for  everything.  He  could  not  state  i 
of  the  charter,  or  give  the  substance  of  it.  He  had  h 
no  former  experience  in  buying  or  chartering  ships,  li 
bought  75,000  pair  of  shoes  at  only  25  cents,  or  oti 

Fair,  more  than  their  proper  price.     Ho  bought  them  of  a 
I  nil,  who  declares  that  he  paid  Mr.  Ctimmiiigs  nothing  for 
job,  but  regarded  it  u  l  return  for  certain  previous  favi 
conferred  bv  biffl  OB  Mr.  Oummingt  in  the  occasional  loans 
100/.  or  20 
At  the  end  of  the  examination  it  appears  that  Mr.  C 
:  held  in  hla  hand  a  slight  balance  of  28,000a,  of  v, 
1 1 :  i  - 1  forgo)  !■  ii  to  make  mention  in  the  body  of  bis  own  oviden 
wThfc  item  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  him  in  hi 

v,"  says  the  report.     And  when  the  report 
nulling  had  yet  been  learned  of  the  destiny  oi  II  hal- 

Thc-n  tho  report  gives  a  list  of  the  ai  ies  raiseellan 

ously  parehasea  by  Mr  Cnmmings: — ssodoxen  ]>ints  of  nle 
Ht.  6d.  a  dozen ;  a  lot  of  codfish  and  herrings ;  200  boxes 
cheeses  and  a  Urge  assortment  of  bun  ;  stra 

hats  and  linen  ''pants;"  S3  barrels  of  pickles;   'J5  casks 

ico  not  stated  ;  a  lot  of  London  porter,  pi  i 
stated;  and  some  Hall  carbines  of  which  I  mast  say  a  woi 
more  further  on.    It  should  be  ret  I  that  no  requisite 

come  from  the  army  for  any  of  the  articles  named  ;  that 
the  pan  base  of  herring!  and  straw  hats  '■',  m  dictated  solely  by 
the  di'T.t  ion  of  dimming*  and  his  man  Humphreys,— ot*t  as 

[a  n  iWe,  by  the  mot  that  i on  had  n 

articles  by  him  for  sale;  and  that  the  government  had  its  own 
-lablished  officers  for  tho  supply  of  things  properly  ordered 
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hy  military  rorjuiMition.  The**  very  same  articles  aim*  were 
procured,  in  ibe  lirst  plate,  as  a  private  specul;1 
were  made  over  to  the  government  ou  ihe  failure  of  that 
apecftdalioo,  "Some-  of  ilie  above  articles,"  says  the  report* 
"  wen;  shipped  by  the  'Catiline,'  which  were  probably  loaded 
on  private  account,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  clearance 
was  in  some  way,  through  Mr.  (."winnings,  transferred  over  to 
Uie  government, — Scotch  alt,  London  porter,  wltcted  her. 
and  all."  The  italics  as  well  as  the  words  arc  taken  from  the 
report. 

This  was  the  confidential  political  friend  of  the  Sccrctary-at- 
War,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  with  400,000/.  of  public 
money!  J -.«><>/.  had  not  been  accounted  for  when  the  report 
was  mado,  and  Ibe  arm;  supplies  were  bought  after  the  lash- 
ion  a'  i'  il-     That  Secretary-at-War,  Mr.  t  'amcrnn,  has 

left  the  Cabinet:  but  he  bus  not  been  turned  out  in  ibs- 

:  he  has  been  nominated  as  minister  t<>  Russia,  and  the 
world  has  liven  told  tliat  there  was  some  difference  of  Opi 
betwi  id  his  colleagues  respecting  slavery!     Mr.  I 

eroo  in  tome  speech  or  paper  declared  iving  Uie  Cabi- 

net that  he  had  not  intended  to  remain  long  as  Socretary-at- 
WlTi     This  assertion,  I  should  think,  must  have  been  true. 

!  now  about  the  Hall  carbines,  as  to  which  the  gentle- 
men on  ti.i-  Committee  tell  their  tale  with  an  evident  delight 
in  the  richness  of  its  incident-;  which  at  0O0C  pOM  all  their  read- 
er* in  accord  with  them.  There  were  altogether  some  five 
thousand  of  these,  all  of  which  the  gOVenWMBt  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Eastman  in  Jane,  1801,  for  Mi.  each,  as  perfectly  useless,  and 
afterwards  bought  in  AngOat  fiw  4/.  8*.  each,  about  4*.  a  car. 

baring  been  expended  in  their  repair  in  the  mean  time. 
I >ni  aj  regards  7»0  of  tliese  now  famous  weapons,  it  must  be 
explained  they  had  been  sold  by  the  government  as  perfectly 
useless,  and  at  a  nominal  price,  previously  to  this  second  sale 
made  by  the  government  to  Mr.  Eastman.  I  I  rj  bad  bei  0  M 
sold,  and  then,  in  April,  1801,  they  ha  -tight  agail 

the  government  by  the  indefatigable  Omunioga  (0 
Tli  ii  thy  were  again  sold  as  useless  for  It*,  each  to  Eastman, 
I  ly  rebought  on  behalf  of  the  government  for  4/.  8*. 

Sb,     Ueelcn  for  war  purposes  they  ma]   I  KM  been,  bat  ae 
idee  of  commerce  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  very 

ieeablc. 
Tin?  last  purchase  was  made  by  a  man  Darned  Stevens  on  be- 
lialf  if  Mineral  Fremont,  who  at  that  tinio  commanded  thu 
Mhi'.     Til     r  nited  states  in  Missouri.     Stevens  had  been  en> 
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ployed  by  General  Fremont  as  an  agent  on  the  behalf  of  gov. 
eminent,  n  is  shown  with  clearness  in  the  report,  and  on  bear- 
ing of  the*:  muskets  telegraphed  to  die  General  at  one 
have  5000  Hall's  rifled  east-steel  muskets,  breech-loading,  hew, 
M  '-'-'  dollars."  General  Fremont  telegraphed  back  instantly, 
"  I  will  take  the  whole  6000  carbines  .  .  _  1  will  pay  all  extra 
charges  .  .  .  ."  And  so  the  purchase  was  make.  The  mus- 
kets, it  seems,  were  not  absolutely  useless  even  as  weapons  of 
war.  "  Considering  the  emergency  of  the  times,"  a  competent 
witness  considered  them  to  be  worth  "  10  or  12  dollars."  The 
government  had  been  as  much  cheated  in  selling  them  ax  it  I  ml 
in  buying  them.  But  the  nature  of  the  latter  transaction  a 
shown  by  the  facts  that  Stevens  was  employed,  though 
sponsihly  employed,  as  a  government  agent  by  General 
niont;  that  bo  bought  the  muskets  in  that  character  hin 
making  on  tbo  transaction  1/.  18*.  on  each  musket;  and 
the  same  man  afterwards  appeared  as  an  aide-de-camp  on  Gen- 
era]  Fremont's  staff.    General  Fremont  bad  no  authority  hinv 

to  make  such  a  purchase,  and  when  the  money  was 
Ihi-  the  first  instalment  of  the  arms,  it  was  6o  paid  by  the 
cial  order  of  General  Fremont  himself  out  of  money*  inten 
to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.    The  money  was  actually 
to  a  gentleman  known  at  Fremont's  head-quarters  as  hu  I 
i  i.il  friend,  and  was  then  paid  in  that  irregular  way  because 
fHend  desired  that  that  special  bill  should  receive  hmue 
hiii.     After  that  who  can  believe  that  Stevens  was 
self  allowed  to  pocket  the  whole  amount  of  tbo  plunder  ? 

There  is  a  nice  little  story  of  a  clergyman  in  Now  York  who 
for  40L  and  certain  further  contingencies,  the  rij^ht  to  fur- 
nish 200  cavalry  horses ;  bat  I  should  make  this  too  long  if  I 
told  all  tin'  »i<  ■'•'  lit  I  lo  stories.     As  the  frauds  at  St.  I. 
if  not  in  fact  the  most  monstrous,  at  any  > 
atrous  which  have  as  vet  been  brought  to  the  light,  I  cannot 
finish  this  account  without  explaining  something  of  wbj 
going  on  at  that  western  Paradise  in  those  halcyon  days  of 
General  Fremont. 

General  Fremont,  soon  after  reaehin  g  us,  undertook  to 

1  m  i  i  1 1 1  ten  forts  for  the  protection  of  that  a  i '.  y .    Th  ese  forts  have 

been  pronounced  as  useless,  and  the  whole  measure  has 

been  treated  with  derision  by  officers  of  his  own  army.    But 

the  judgment  displayed  in  the  matter  is  a  military  question 

M'hich  1  do  not  presume  to  meddle.     Even  if  a  ■ 
wrong  in  Knch  a  matter,  his  character  as  a  mania  not  ■  i :  -  „■  - .  •  ■  -  • 
by  such  error.     But  the  manner  of  building  them  was  the  affair 
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with  which  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  committee  had  to  deal.    It  seems 

•.  five  of  the  forts,  the  live  largest,  were  made  under  the  or- 
ders of  a  certain  Major  Kappner  at  a  cost  of  12,000'.,  and  that 
other  five  could  have  been  built  at  least  for  the  name  num. 
:ier  seems  to  have  been  a  good  and  honest  public 
servant,  and  therefore  quite  unfit  for  the  superintendence  of 
Bttch  work  at  St.  Louis.  The  othor  five  smaller  forts  were  also 
in  progress.    The  works  on  them  having  been  con  tinned  from 

September  to  25th  September,  1801 ;  but  on  the  25th  Sep- 
'■ral  Fremont  himself  gave  special  orders  that  a 
contract  should  bo  made  with  a  man  named  Beard,  a  Californi- 
an,  who  had  followed  him  from  California  to  St.  Louis.  This 
contract  is  dated  the  25th  of  September.  But  nevertheless  the 
work  specified  in  that  contract  was  done  previous  to  that  date, 
and  most  of  tho  money  paid  was  paid  previons  to  that  date. 
Tlio  contract  did  not  specify  any  lump  sum,  but  agreed  that  the 
work  should  be  paid  tor  by  tho  yard  and  by  the  square  foot. 
No  less  a  mm  wan  paid  to  Beard  for  this  work — the  cormorant 

ltd,  as  the  report  calls  him — than  'J  t, 200/.,  the  last  payment 
only,  amounting  to  4000/.,  hai  tag  been  made  subsequent  to  tho 
date  of  the  contract.  20,2001.  was  paid  to  Beard  beforo  tho 
date  hi'  tin-  contract!  The  amounts  were  paid  at  five  timer*, 
and  the  last  four  payments  wcbo  made  on  the  personal  order 
of  ( I eneral  Fremont.  This  Beard  was  under  no  bond,  and  none 
of  the  officers  of  the  government  knew  anything  of  tho  terms 
under  which  he  was  working.     On  the  !4th  of  October  Gen- 

i  Fremont  was  ordered  to  discontinue  these  works,  and  to 
abstain  from  making  any  further  payments  on  their  account. 
But,  disobeying  this  order,  he  directed  his  Quartermaster  to 
pay  a  further  sum  of  4000/.  to  Beard  out  of  the  first  sums  ho 

iM  receive  from  Washington,  he  then  being  out  of  money. 
This  however  was  not  paid,  -'It  mnst  bo  understood,"  says 
the  report,  "that  every  dollar  ordered  to  bo  paid  by  General 

mint  on  account  of  these  works  was  diverted  from  ■  fund 
Bpccially  appropriated  for  another  purpose."  And  then  again, 
•■Tin-  money  appropriated  by  Congress  to  subsist  and  clothe 
ami  transport  our  armies  was  then,  in  utter  contempt  of  all  law 

:  of  the  army  regulations,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of  superior 
authority,  ordered  to  be  diverted  from  its  lawful  purpose  and 
turned  over  to  the  cormorant  Beard.  While  he  liad  received 
170,000  dollars  (24,200*)  from  the  Government,  it  will  bo  seen 
from  the  testimony  of  Major  Kappner  that  there  had  only  been 

I  to  the  honest  German  labourers,  who  did  the  work  on  the 
Bnt  five  forts  built  under  his  directions,  the  sum  of  15,500  dol- 
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lars  (3100/.),  leaving  from  40,000  to  50,000  dollars  (8000J. 
j .i,(ii in/.)  still  dno;  ami  while  these  labourers  whose  famil 

damoriog  terraaatars 

department   l*'>r  their  pay,  this   infam  \ani  B 

found  following  up  the  army  and  in  tin:  ooo6deo<  Major- 

General,  who  gives  him  orders  for  lur^  li  oooU 

oidy  have  been  legally  made  through  toe  Quaru-rmasti 
partuiein."     After  that,  who  will  believe  that  nil   - 
went  into  Beard's  pocket  ?    Why  should  General  Fremont  hue 
committed  every  conceivable  breach  ■  if  order  against  his  a 
mint,  nuiclv  with  the  view  of  favouring  such  a  man  as  Beard' 

The  collusion  of  the  Quartermaster  M'lm 
knave-,  in  tin-  purchase  of  horses  is  then  proved.     M'lnstry  tnt 
at  this  time  Fremont's  Quartermaster  at  St.  Louis.     I  cannot 
go  through  all  these.    A  man  of  the  name  of  Jim  Neil 
out  in  beautiful  pre-eminence.     No  dealer  in  horse- 
to  the  Quartermaster  except  through  Jim  Neil,  or  some  sack 
an.     The  Quartermaster  contracted   with    Neil  and 
i he  owners  of  boreos;  Neil  at  the  time  being  also 
military  inspector  of  horses  for  ihc  QtWrUrBUIrtOr.     lie  bought 
horses  as  cavalry  horse*  tor  -2il.  or  less,  and  passed  then 
self  as  artillery  horses  for  30/.     In  other  eases  the  iniliu 

rotors  were  paid  by  the  sellers  to  pass  horses.    All  this*  was 
le  under  Quartermaster  M'lnstry,  who  would  himself  dial 
none  but  such  as  Neil.    In  one  instance,  one  Klh-ard  got 
Mnot  from  M'lnstry,  the  profit  of  which  ma  8000/.     Bat 
tli n  was  a  man  named  Brady.    Now  Brady  was  a  friend  of 
Mlnatl •)•'-,  who  scenting  the  carrion  afar  oft",  had  com.' 
Detroit,  in  Michigan,  to  St.  Louis.     M'lnstry  himself  had  aUo 
come  from  Detroit.     In  this  case  Elleard  was  simply  directed 
In  try  to  share  his  profits  with  Brady,  and  consequently 
paid  to  Brady  400<)/.,  although  Brady  gave  to  the  business  nei- 
ther capital  nor  labour.     Bo  --imply  tool  t he  4000/. as  the  Quar- 
lermaster's  friend.      This  Klleard,  ll    •-•' m   , alto  gavt  ft  OftRMajl 
and  homes  to  Mrs.  Fremont.     Indeed  Klleard  Man 
been  a  civU  and  generool  fellow.    Then  there  is  a  man  named 

ipson,  whose  ease  is  very  amusing.     Of  him  the  Co 
tec  thus  speaks: — "  It  must  be  said  that  Thompson  v. . 
getAd  of  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  for,  after  he  got  through 
viih  the  contract,  he  presented  the  son  of  Major  Mi 
..  iih  a  riding  pony.    That  was  the  only  mark  of  respect  "  i  q 
use  his  own  words,  "  that  he  showed  to  the  family  of  Major 
M'lnstry."' 
General  Fremont  himself  desired  that  a  contract  should 
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nude  with  one  Augustus  Sacchi  for  a  thousand  Canadian 
lorses.  It  tnniad  oul  that  Sacchi  was  "nobody:  a  man  of 
rtraw  living  in  a  garret  in  Now  fork  whom  nobody  km  n .  a 
nan  who  was  )>rouglit  out  there" — to  St.  Louis — "  as  a  good 
person  tic'  m  to  work."    "It  will  hardly  be  believed," 

»y<  UlO  report,   •'that,  the  name  of  thin  nunc  DUO  Booohi  Bp- 

pears  in  tbe  newspapers  m  being  on  the  staff  of  GencraJ  Fie- 
nont,  :ii  Springfield,  with  the  rank  of  capi 

0  not  know  thai  any  j_-ood  would  result.  iVoni  my  punni- 
ng further  the  details  of  Una  wonderful  report.     The  remaiu- 
ng  portion  of  it  refers  solely  to  the  command  held  by  (general 
b'remout  in  Missouri,  and  adds  proof  upon  proof  of  the 
robberies  inflicted  upon  the  government  of  the  Stall  -  by  the 
wry  persons  set  in  high  authority  to  protect  iba  gOV<  mmi-nt. 
Be  learu  how  all  utensils  for  the  camp,  kettles,  blankets,  shoes, 
ness-paus,  Ac,  were  supplied  by  oue  firm,  without  a  contract, 
it  an  enormous  juice,  and  of  a  quality  so  bad  as  to  be  all 
lseless,  because  the  Quartermaster  was  under  obligations  to  the 
rartners.    We  learn  that  one  partner  in  that  firm  gave  40/. 
.awards  a  service  of  plate  for  the  Quartermaster,  and  60/.  to- 
a-ards  a  carriage  for  Mrs.  Fremont.    Wo  learn  how  ful 
he  efforts  of  any  honest  tradesman  to  supply  good  shots  to 
is  who  wen-  shoeless,  ."id  the  history  "i  one  specie]  pan 

•s  which  was  thrust  under  the  nose  of  the  Quart  em.. 
s  very  amusing.     We  kern  that  a  certain  paymaster  properly 
•efused  to  settle  an  ai  oount  for  mattera  with  which  he  had  do 
:onceni,  and  that  General  Fremont  at  once  sent  dovs  u  soldiers 
:o  arrest  him  unless  he  made  the  illegal  payment.     In  Oetober 
1000/.  was  expended  in  tee,  all  which  ice  was  wasted.     I 
nenta  were  sent  hither  and  thither  with  no  military  purpose, 
nerely  because  certain  officers,  calling  themselves 
iesired  to  make  up  brigades  for  themselves.     Indeed  every 
icscription  of  fraud  was  perpetrated,  and  this  was  done  not 
gh  the  negligence  of  those  in  high  command,  but  by  their 
)onnivancc  and  often  with  their  express  authority. 

It  will  bo  said  that  the  conduct  nf  (Jeneral  Fremont  during 
ho  days  of  bis  command  in  Missouri  It  not  a  matter  of  nun  h 
Moment  to  us  in  England;  that  it  has  been  proper!}  handled 
jy  the  Committee  oi  Representatives  appointed  W  the  Anaer* 
can  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  mailer ;  and  that  after  the 

.tion  of  such  a  report  by  ihom,  it  is  ungenerous  in  a 

In. in  another  nation   to   speak  upon   the  ■ubject.      This 

Kouldbo  so  if  the  inquirii  i  msdi  by  that  Committee  and  their 
>rt  bad  resulted  in  any  general  condemnation  of  the  men 
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who**  misdeed*  and  peculations  tana  been   expoaed.    TlsK 
by  no  means  the  case.      I  hereto- 

opposed  io  General  Fremont  on  political  principles  are  op 
d  t<i  Um  still;  but  those  who  heretofore  supported 
are  ready  to  support  him  again.*    He  has 
yond  tho  pale  ot  public  favour  by  the  record  srhii 
made  of  his  public  misdeeds.     Ho  is  decried  by  i  be 
because  he  is  a  republican,  and  by  the  anti-abolition [Ms  herao* 
he  is  an  abolitionist;  but  he  is  not  decried  because  lie  has  xbo*n 
If  to  be  dishonest  in  the  Bervice  of  his  go.  ,\     He 

lismissed  from  his  command  in  the  West,  but  men  on  his 
siJfl  of  the  question  declare  that  he  was  so  dismissed  1" 

litical  opponents  had  prevailed.     Now,  at  the  ruomeat 

l  am  writing  this,  men  are  Baying  that  the  President  mast 

give  him  another  command.     He  is  itfll  a  maj<  I  I  in  tb* 

■  >f  the  State,  and  is  as  probable  a  candidate  as  any  other 

tluit  I  could  name  for  tin;  DOZt  1 'residency. 

Tho  same  argument  must  be  used  wi  nee  to  the 

gentlemen  named.     Mr.  Welles  is  .still  «  Cabinet  Minister  and 
Secretary  for  the  Navy.     It  baa  been  found  Impossible  to 
Mr.  Cameron  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  was  named  as  tli 
of  the  States'  government  to  Russia  a!'  iblieatioa  of  Um 

Vau  Wyck  report,  when  the  result  of  his  old  political  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Alexander  <  '.veil  known  to  the 
President  who  appointed  him  and  to  the  Senate  who  sanctioned 
his  appointment.  He  In  II  •  idnal  corruption  of  any  one  man — 
of  any  ten  men — is  uot  much.  It  should  not  be  ii 
loudly  by  any  foreigner  in  making  tin  a  balance-sheet  of  the 
virtues  ami  vices  or  the  good  i  of  any  n, 
Bot  the  light  in  which  such  corruption  is  viewed  by  the  people 
whom  it  most  nearly  concerns  is  wry  much.     I  am  far  from 

I  saying  that  democracy  has  failed  in  Demo 

has  done  groat  things  for  a  numerous  people,  and  wiil 
yet,  as  I  think,  bo  successful.     But  that  doit  rim-  M  to  the  ne- 
of  smartness  must  be  eschewed  before  a  in  fa- 

vour of  American  democracy  can  be  pronounced.    "It  behoves 
a  man  to  bo  smart,  sir."     In  those  words  are  contained  the 

■  nu  written  General  Fremont  hat  |>0  n  c  Itorad  i"  liieli  mili- 

tan  |nsl  rank  and  equal  wtnorii  Icllaa 

and  Hillr.  l.       lii  fact,  the  cbwfei  made  against  him  by  tlic  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Bcpmrofniirr*  bam  not  boon  allowed  to  Mand  in  ! 
ii  i-olitteallr  popular  villi  a  large  seetion  of  lha  aallon,  and  thareforeil  bu 

li-en  thought  well  to  promote  him  to  high  plaiv .     \Y  In-tin  a  ha  l«-  lit  for  mob. 
ii*  regard*  'capabiliiy  01  Integrity,  ksiui  w  bv  coiuidered  of  no 
lomeni. 
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curse  hich  the  States'  government  has  been  suffering 

for  the  Inst  thin v  yam.  Let  us  hope  that  tho  people  will  find 
a  mci'li-  of  ridding  themselves  of  that  curse.  I,  tor  one,  believe 
that  they  will  do  so. 


that  they  wil 
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FnoM  Louisville  we  returned  to  Cincinnati,  in  making  n 
journey  we  were  taken  to  a  place  called  Seymour  in  Indiana, 
at  which  spot  we  were  to  "  make  connection"  with  the  train 
running  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Cin- 
cinnati.  We  did  make  the  connection,  but  were  called  upon 
to  remain  four  hours  at  Seymour  in  consequence  of  some  acci- 
dent on  the  line.  In  the  same  way,  when  going  eastwards 
from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  a  few  days  later,  I  was  detained 
another  four  hours  at  a  place  called  Crossline,  in  Ohio.  On 
both  occasion*  I  spent  my  time  in  realising,  as  far  as  that  might 
bo  possible,  tins  sort  of  lift  which  men  lead  who  settlo  them- 
selves at  such  localities.  Both  these  towns, — for  they  call 
themselves  towns, — had  been  created  by  the  railways.  Indeed 
this  hn*  been  the  case  with  almost  every  place  at  which  a  few 
red  Inhabitant*  have  beeu  drawn  together  in  the  Western 

-;  M     .     With  the  <'.v0e])ti0BOf  BOeheilleias  Cliica;'f.  St.  Lnuis. 

and  Cincinnati,  settlers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  chosen  their 
own  localities.  These  have  been  chosen  for  them  by  the  orig- 
inators of  the  different  lines  of  railway.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  E  i rope  in  any  way  like  to  these  western  railway  settlements. 
In  the  first  place  the  line  of  the  rails  runs  through  the  main 
street  of  tho  town,  and  forms  not  unfrequently  tho  only  road. 
At  Seymour  I  could  tind  no  way  of  getting  away  from  the  rails 
unless  I  went  into  the  fields.  At  Crossline,  which  is  a  larger 
place,  I  did  tiiid  i  street  »>  which  there  was  no  railroad,  but  it 
I.  and  manifestly  out  of  favour  with  the  inhabitants. 
As  there  were  railway  junctions  at  both  these  posts,  there  were 
of  course- cross-Mrr  iets,  and  the  houses  extended  themselves  from 
the  Centre  thus  made  along  the  Unet,  houses  being  added  to 
houses  at  short  intervals  as  new  coiners  settled  themselves 
down.  The  panting  and  groaning,  and  whistling  of  engines  is 
continual;  for  at  such  places  freight  trains  are  always  kept 
waiting  for  passenger  i  runs,  and  the  slower  freight  trains  for 
which  are  called  fast.  This  is  the  life  of  the  town ;  and 
indeed  as  the  whole  place  is  dependent  on  the  railway,  so  is  tho 
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railway  held  in  favour  and  beloved.     Tlie  nohw  of  t!"-  engine) 
is  not'dislikcd,  nor  are  its  puffings  and  groan 
unmusical.    With  us  a  locoi  team  engine  is  *ti 

a  boast  of  prey,  a  ouc  lias  to  be  on  one's 

guard, — in  respect  to  which  oik.1  specially  warns  the  children 
Hut  there,  in  the  Western  States,  it  has  been  taken 
bosoms  of  them  all  as  a  domestic  animal ;  no  one  fear*  it,  ami 
the  little  Children  nui  about  almost  among  its  wheel.-.     It  i« 
petted  and  made  much  of  oit  all  sides, — and,  as  far  aa  I 
it  seldom  bites  or  tears.    I  have  not  heard  of  children 
destroyed  wholesale  in  the  streets,  or  of  drunken  men  becom- 
ing frequent  sacrifices.     But  had  I  b<<  Itod  beforehand 
as  to  the  natural  effects  of  inch  BO  arrangement,  I  should  hare 
■aM  ili.it  no  child  could  bsve  been  reared  in  such  a  town, and 
that  any  iiiriiiniianec  of  population  under  such  circumstances 
moat  bare  been  ImpraoUoable. 
Baoh  places,  however,  do  thrive  and  prosper  with  n  prosper- 
I"  (i:illy  their  own,  and  the  boys  and  girls  increase  and 
multiply  in  spite  of  all  dangers.    With  us  in  England,  it  is  dit 
tic  ii  It  to  realise  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  a  rail  war 
in  the  States,  and  the  results  which  a  railway  creates.     Vfk 
hare  roads  everywhere,  and  our  country  had  been  cult: 
throoghout,  with  more  or  less  care,  before  am  of  rail- 
ways had  been  commenced;  but  in  America,  espcci:. 
North,  the  railways  have  been  the  precursors  of  cultivation. 
I  in  y  have  been  carried  hither  anil  thither,  through  prii 
forests  and  ever  prairies,  with  small  hope  of  Other  traffic  than 
that  which  they  themselves  would  make  by  their  own 
cures.     'Die  people  Battling  on  their  edges  have  had  the  very 
beat  of  all  roads  at  their  service ;  but  tiny  have  had  no  other 
road*.     The  ("ire  of  tin-  country  between  one  settlement  and 
another  is  still  In  many  etflM  utterly  unknown ;  but  there  is 
the  coimcciiiig  road  by  which  produce  is  carried  away,  and 
brought  in.     The  town  that  is  distant  a'hund- 
red  miles  by  the  rail  is  so  near  that  it*  inhabitants  are  I 
bourn;  but  a  settlement  twenty  miles  dUtan:    • 
ed  country  la  unknown,  unvisitod,  and  probably  unheard  of  by 
the  women  and  children.      Under  tnoh  circumstances  the  rail- 
v,  :i-,   i-  ererythlng.     It  js  the  first  necessity  of  life,  ami 
the  only  hope  of  wealth.     It  is  the  baekbotie  of  existence  from 
n  lance  spring,  and  by  whieh  are  protected,  all  the  vital  organs 
and  functions  of  the  community.     It  is  the  right  an; 
zation  for  the  people,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land.    It  is  all  in  all  to  those  people,  and  to  those  regions.     It 
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supplied  the  wants  of  frontier  life  with  all  the  substantial 

comfort  of  the  cities,  and  carried  education,  progress,  and  so 

10  the  wilderness.    To  the  eye  of  the  strange!  BOoJl 

places  as  Seymour  and  Crosslins  an  desolate  and  dreary, 

here  is  nothing  of  beautt  in  thtm,  given  either  by  natn 

The  railway  itself  i   ogly,  ind  ha  nameroin  riding* 
form  a  mass  of  iron  road  which  is  bewildei 
and,  according  to  my  idea*,  in  itMdf  disagreeable.     The    \ 
en  bouses  open  down  upon  tin-  line,  and  have  no  gardens  to  rc- 
licvc  thfin.     A  foreigner,  when  Brat  surveying  such  a  spot,  will 
certainly  record  within  himself  a  verdict  against  it;  hut  in  do- 
ing so  lie  probably  commits  the  error  of  judging  It  by  a  wrong 
standard.     He  should  compare  it  with  the  new    sett! 
which  men  have  opened  up  in  spots  where  no  railway  has  as- 
sisted them,  and  not  with  old  towns  in  which  wealth  has  long 
been  congregated.    The  traveller  may  see  what  is  tin   place 
with  the  railway;  then  let  him  consider  how  it  might  have 
thriven  without  the  railway. 

I  confess  that  I  became  tired  of  my  sojourn  at  both  the 
places  I  have  named.  At  each  I  think  thai  1  »aw  every  house 
in   the  place,    ill  Ik. ugh   my  visit  to  Seymour  WU   made  in  the 

night;  and  at  both  I  was  lamentably  at  a  loss  for  somatbing4o 
Ai  Crostilim:  I  was  idl  alone,  and  began  to  feel  that  the 
hours  v,  bioh  I  knew  must  pass  before  the  missing  traiu  could 
.  ould  never  make  away  with  themselves.    There  were 
many  others  stationed  there  as  I  was,  but  to  them  had  been 
given  a  capability  for  loafing  which  niggardly  Nature  has  de- 
nied to  me.    An  American  lias  the  power  of  seating  himself 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  hot  stove  and  feeding  in  silence  on  his 
owd  thoughts  by  the  hour  together.    It  may  be  that  he  will 
smoke;  biit  after  a  while  bis  cigar  will  come  to  an  end.    lie 
sits  on,  however,  certainly  patient)  and  apparently  contented. 
nay  be  that  he  ohev  s,  but  tf  BO,  ha  does  it  with  motionless 
jaws,  and  so  slow  a  mastication  of  tl»-  pebohtm  on  which  ho 

feeds,  thai  In.-:  ■■inploymc'iit  in  this  reaped  only  disturbs  the  nb- 
solute  <piict  of  the  circle  when,  at,  certain  loner,  distant  inter- 
val*, he  depo  eoretlon  of  his  tobacco  in  an  ornamental 
Utensil  which  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  hall.  But  during  all  this  tune  he  in  happy.  It  does  not 
fret  him  to  *it  there  and  think  and  do  nothing.  Ho  is  by  no 
means  au  idle  man, — probably  one  much  given  to  commercial 
enterprise.  Idle  men  out  there  in  the  West  we  may  say  there 
are  none.  How  should  any  idle  man  live  in  such  a  country? 
All  who  were  sitting  boar  after  how  in  that  circle  round  the 
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e  of  the  Crossline  Hotel  hall, — sitting  there  bear  after  hoar 
silence, at  1  could  not  hit, — were  men  who  earn«-.i  i 

mr.    They  were  farmers,  mechanics,  storekeepers ;  there 

was  a  lawyer  or  two,  and  on<  fficient  convene 

took  place  at  first  to  indicate  the  professions  of  inanytrf 

<  »ue  may  conclude  tl.  could  not  bo  place 

a  idle  man.     But  they  all  of  them  bad  a  capacity 
prolonged  state  of  doing  nothing,  v>  bieh  is  to  mn  unintej 
and  which  ■  verj  ranch  to  be  envied.     They  era 
eows,  which  from  hour  to  hour  lie  on  the  graei  g  tbsir 

cud.     An  Englishman,  if  he  l>e  kept  waiting  by  a  train  in  some 
forlorn  station  in  whieh  ho  can  find  no  employment,  curses  hit 
ml  all  that  DM  led  to  hia  present  misfortune  with  an  ca- 
crgy  which  tells  the  story  of  his  deep  and  thoron 
I  confess,  is  my  state  of  existence  under  su 
stances.     lint  n  W.  If  up  to  "Ioaf- 

inil  is  quite  bappr.  He  balances  himself  on  the  back 
legs  of  an  armchair,  and  remains  so.  without  speaking,  drink- 
s' smoking,  for  an  hour  at  ■  >.t r<-t <-Ii ;  mid  while  he  is  do- 
ing so  he  looks  us  though  lie  had  all  that  he  desired.  I  b 
that  he  is  btppy,  and  that  he  has  all  that  he  wants  for  boi 
occasion; — an  arm -i hair  in  which  to  ait,  and  a  stove  on  which 
la-  ran  put  his  feet,  ami  by  which  he  can  make  himself  v. . 

Sueh  was  not  the  phase  of  character  which  i  had  expected 
to  tin ■  1  among  the  people  of  the  West  Of  all  virtues,  patience 
would  have  been  the  last  which  I  should  have  thought  of  at- 
tributing: l"  tin-in.  I  should  have  expected  to  see  them  angry 
when  robbed  of  their  time,  ami  irritable  under  the  stress  of 
such  :  I  as  railway  delays;  but  they  arc  never  irritable 

Under  such  circumstances  as  1  have  attempted  to  describe,  nor, 
indeed,  are  they  a  people  prone  to  irritation  under  any  griev- 
ances. Even  in  political  matters  they  are  Ion-  ig,  and 
do  not  form  themselves  into  mobs  for  the  expression  of  hot 
opinion.  We  in  England  thought  that  masses  of  the  people 
would  rise  in  anger  if  .Mr.  Lincoln's  govern: 
to  give  up  Slidell  and  Mason;  but  the  people  bore  it  without 
any  rising.  The  habeas  corpus  has  been  susi>ended,  the 
of  the  press  has  been  destroyed  for  a  time,  the  telegraph  wires 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  government  into  their  own  hands; 
hut  nevertheless  the  people  have  said  nothing.  There  has  been 
no  rising  of  a  mob,  and  not  even  an  expression  of  an  adverse 
opinion.  The  people  require  to  bo  allowed  to  vote  periodical- 
I,.  and  having  acquired  that  privilege  permit  other  matters  to 
go  by  the  board.     In  this  respeot  we  have,  I  think,  in  some  de- 
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gree  misunderstood  their  cha!.:<  i.  i.    They  h.-ivc  all  been  taught 
to  reverence  I  bo  nature  of  that  form  of  government,  under  w  hich 
;i  they  an  dally  addicted  to  hot  political 

fermentation.  Tnoy  hare  learned  to  understand  that  deroo- 
;  liiutiotis  have  pven  them  liberty,  and  on  that  nMi 
i  rtain  a  strong  conviction  which  is  universal.  Hut  they 
have  not  habitually  interested  themselves  deeply  in  tin  I. 
of  their  legislators  or  of  their  government.  On  the  subject  of 
slavery  there  have  been  ami  are  different  opinions,  held  with 
great  tenacity,  and  maintained  occasionally  with  violence;  but 
r  subjects  of  daily  policy  the  American  people  have  not, 
1  think,  been  eager  politicians.  Leading  men  in  public  life 
have  been  much  less  trammelled  by  popular  will  than  among 
us.  Indeed  with  us  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  statesmen  and 
legislators  do  not  hail,  bat  are  led.  In  the  States  the  noted 
politicians  of  the  day  have  been  the  leaders,  and  not  infre- 
quently tin  coerecrs  of  opinion.  Seeing  this,  1  claim  tor  kn- 
gland  a  broader  freedom  in  political  matters  than  the  Stat'* 
have  as  yet  achieved.      In  ■   of  the  American   form  of 

government,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  more  clearly  the  ideas 
which  I  have- come  to  hold  on  this  matter, 

I  son  ived  my  delay  at  Seymour,  after  w  huh  I  passed  again 
through  Cincinnati,  and  then  survived  my  subsequent  delay  at 
Crossline.  As  to  Cincinnati,  I  must  put  on  record  the  result 
of  a  country  walk  which  I  took  there.-  or  rather  on  which  I 
was  taken  by  my  friend.  He  professed  to  know  the  beauties 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
Was  attr  D  its  vicinity.      Cincinnati  is  limit  on  the  Ohio, 

and  is  closely  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills  which  overhang 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Over  these  I  was  taken,  ploughing 
way  through  a  depth  of  mud  which  cannot  be  understood  by 
any  ordii.  irj  Englishman.  But  the  depth  of  mud  was  001  the 
only  impediment,  uor  the  worst  which  wo  encountered.  A- 
began  to  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we 
were  greeted  by  a  rising  flavonr  in  the  air,  which  soon  grew 
into  a  strong  odour,  and  at  last  developed  itself  into  a  Standi 
that  surpassed  in  offensivencss  anything  that  my  nose  bad  ever 
hitherto  suffered.  When  we  wen-  at  the  worst  we  hardly  fa) 
whether  to  descend  or  to  proceed.  It  had  so  increased  in  vir- 
nlenoa,  that  at  onetime  I  felt  sure  that  it  arose  from  some  mat- 
ter buried  in  the  ground  beneath  my  foot.  Hut  my  friend,  who 
declared  himself  to  be  quite  at  DOOM  in  dot  InOQll  matters,  and 
to  understand  the  details  of  the  great  Cincinnati  trade,  declared 
against  this  opinion  of  mine.    Hogs,  he  said,  were  at  the  hot- 
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torn  of  it.  It  was  tho  odour  of  hogs  going  up  to  the  Ohio 
1:  :i\  i  ii*; — of  hog*  in  a  state  of  transit  I  irete 

olol  he*,  saddle*,  sausages,  and  lard.      Ilr  spoke  with  n 

authority  that  eonstrs  icf;  but  I  i  give  uns 

in  that  he  tooi  BM  over  those  hills,  know  in:.'  all  th.it  In 
cd  to  know.  Let  the  visitor*  to  <  in.  iimati  keep  thcmselvs* 
within  the  city,  and  not  wander  forth  among  the  mountains. 
It  is  well  that  the  odour  of  hogs  should  ascend  to  hi 
not  hang  heavy  over  tiie  street* ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  intereqii 
that  odour  in  tu  ascent.  My  friend  became  ill  with  fever,  and 
had  to  betake  himself  to  the  care  of  nursing  friends  ;  so  that  I 
parted  company  with  him  at  Cincinnati.  I  did  not  tell  hits 
that  his  illness  was  deserved  as  well  as  natural,  bnt  such  wm 
my  feeling  on  tho  matter.  I  myself  happily  escaped  the  evil 
con  M  which  his  imprudence  might  have  entailed  on  me. 

I  passed  again  through  Pittabnrg,  and  over  tho  Alleghany 
mountains  by  Altoona,  and  down  U>  Baltimore,— back  intn 
ilization,  seoession,  conversation,  and  gastronomy.     I  never  had 
secessionist  sympathies  and  never  expressed  them.     I  always 
believed  in  the  North  aa  a  people, — discrediting,  how 
the  utmost  the  existing  northern  Govcr  r,  aa  I  sh 

more  properly  say,  the  existing  northern  Cabinet ;  but  never- 
tli.-lrvs  with  siirh  feelings  and  sooh  belief  I  found  myself  very 
bstm  at  Baltimore.     Putting  aside  Boston,  which  ami 
think,  hi    _',  in  Tally  pre!,  i  r  ■  -■  I   hv  Englishmen  to  any  other  city 
in  the  States,  1  should  as  my  residence  if  I 

were  called  upon  to  lire  in  America.  I  am  not  led  to  this 
opinion,  if  I  know  mvself,  solely  by  the  canvas-bock  ducks  ;  and 
at  to  flu-  temping,  i  throw  them  to  the  winds.  The  madeira, 
which  is  still  kept  there  with  a  revereuee  which  I  should  call 
superstitious  were  it  not  that  its  free  circulation  among  outside 
worshippers  prohibits  the  just  use  of  such  a  word,  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it ;  as  tuav  also  tho  beauty  of  the  wom- 
en,— to  some  small  extent.  Trifles  do  bear  upon  our  happiness 
in  a  maimer  that  we  do  not  ourselves  understand,  and  of  which 
we  arc  unconscious.  Bol  then  was  an  English  look  about  the 
streets  and  houses  which  I  think  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
cither  the  wine,  the  w  "  bedecks;  and  it  seemed  to  me 

as  though  the  HMUH  i  rs  of  the  people  of  Maryland  were  more 
English  than  those  of  other  Americans.     I  do  not  say  that  1 1 
were  on  this  account  better.     My  English  hat  is,  I  am  will 
aware,  less  graceful,  and  Ib<  -We,  than  a  Turk. 

ish    fex    and    turban;    nevertheless    I    prefer    inv     ! 
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American  cities.  It  is  by  no  means  the  one  in  which  I  should 
find  myself  the  happiest",  but  I  do  not  on  that  account  con- 

.!■  MP    it 

avo  said  that  in  returning  to  Baltimore  I  found  myself 
among  secessionist*.     In  so  naying,  I  intend  to  speak  of  a 
tain  Ml  irhoM  influence  depends  |"  ih.ip-  more  on  rlinr  wealth, 

position, and education  then  on  their  numbers.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  population  of  the  city  waa  then  in  favour  of  srei.-ss.ion, 
even  if  it  had  ev<  r  >i«m;u  so.  I  believe  that  the  mob  of  Balti- 
more is  probably  the  roughest  mob  in  the  States, — is  more  akin 
to  a  Paris  mob,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  also  say  to  a  M; 
mob,  thau  that  of  any  other  American  cit  v.  There  are  more 
roughs  in  Baltimore  than  elsewhere,  and  the  roughs  there  are 
rougher.  In  those  early  days  of  secession,  when  the  troops 
WWI  being  sirsi.  harried  down  from  New  Kngland  for  the  pro- 
tection <ii'  Washington,  this  mob  won  vehemently  opposed  to 
its  progress.  Men  had  been  taught  to  think  that  the  rights  of 
(he  State  of  Maryland  "were  being  invaded  by  the  parage  of 
the  soldiers;  anJ  they  also  were  undoubtedly  imbued  With  u 
strong  prepossession  for  tho  southern  cause.  The  two  ideas 
had  then  gone  together.  But  the  mob  of  Baltimore  had  ceased 
to  be  secessionist*  within  twelve  months  of  their  Brat  exploit. 
In  April,  1801,  they  had  refused  to  allow  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers to  ikiss  through  the  town  on  their  way  to  Washington; 
and  in  February,  1862,  they  were  nailing  union  flags  on  the 
door-posts  of  1 1  ii  i  '  i  who  I  fused  to  display  "such  bauuer*  as  signs 
of  triumph  at  the  northern  rietoi 

That  Maryland  can  ever  go  with  the  South,  even  in  th I 
event  of  the  South  succeeding  in  leoi  --.-ion.  M  Mnrylandcr  OM 
believe,    It  la  not  pn  is  any  struggle  now 

going  on  with  such  an  object.  No  such  result  has  been  ex- 
peeled,  certainly  sinoe  the  possession  of  Washington  was  se- 
oured  to  the  North  by  the  army  of  the  Fotomae.  By  few,  I 
believe,  waa  such  a  result  expected  even  when  Washington  was 
insecure.  And  yet  the  feeling  for  secession  among  a  certain 
class  in  Baltimore  is  as  strong  now  as  ever  it  was.  And  it  is 
equally  strong  in  certain  districts  of  the  State, — in  those  dis- 
tru-  most  akin  to  Virginia  in  their  habits,  modes 

of  thought,  and  tiea  of  frieo  These  men,  and  these  t/i 

en  al  for  the  South  if  they  1«-  pious,  give  their 

to  the  South  if  they  he  generous,  work  for  the  South  if  they  be 
i-  the  South  if  they  be  young,  and  talk  fin 
the  South  mo  on,  and  night  in  bb  QeneraJ  Dix 

Bad  hi-  columbiada  on  Federal  Hill.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
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such  men  and  women  have  no  strong  feeling  on  the  mailer, 
and  that  thev  an-  praying,  working,  fig!  king  under 

dictation.  Thru-  beartt  are  in  it.  And  judging  from  them, 
even  though  there  were  uo  Other  evidence  from  which  to  judge, 
T  bare  do  donbt  tliat  a  similar  feeling  l»  strong  through  all 
the  leoedffig  States.  On  this  subject  the  North,  I  think,  de> 
it  self  in  supposing  that  the  southern  rebellion  has  been 
earned  on  without  any  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  tbt 
southern  people.  Whether  the  mob  of  Oiaili-.-ton  he  like  tW 
mob  of  Baltimore  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  as  (0  tbt 
gentry  of  Charleston  and  the  gentry  of  Baltimore  being  in  ac- 
cord on  the  subject. 

In  what  way,  then,  when  the  question  has  been  settled  by 
the  force  of  arms,  will  these  classes  find  themselves  obligi-d  to 
act?    In  Virginia  and  Maryland  they  comprise,  as  am'. 
highest  and  best  educated  of  the  people.     As  to  parts  ol 
tucky  the  same  thing  may  be  Bold,  and  probably  as  to  ihl 
whole  of  Ti  ::i.i-  -,,•.      It   must  be   renn-inln-rr.l  that  this  is  Dot 
as  though  certain  aristocratic  families  in  a  few  English  oot 
should  find  themselves  divided  oil' from  the  nation- 

al aspirations  of  their  countrymen, — as  was  the  case 
with  reference  to  the  Koman  Catholic  adherents  of  the  St 
and  as  has  been  the  case  since  then  in  a  lesser  degree  « ith  tl  1 
firmest  of  the  old  Tories  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  lie 
ceived  by  Sir  ltobert  Peel.     In  each  of  these  case' 
ity  of  dissentients  was  so  small  that  the  nation  Mitlcred 
ing,  though  individuals  were  all  but  robbed  of  their  nationality. 
But  as  regards  America  it  must  be  rcmembi  rod  tlial 
has  in  itself  a  governing  pow<-r,  and  i*  in  fact  a  M'parato  poo- 
ISach  has  its  own  legislature,  and  iave  ita  own  line 

of  politics. 

e  ecceerionlsts  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  mar  con»; 
li'.c  ;  ity:  bat  if  this  be  so,  who  is  to  rale  in  tl  DM 

Btateef    From  whence  are  t<  ho  senators  aud  the 

bore  of  Oongiv  vernors  and  attorney-generals  ?   From 

whence  ll  t«>  OOmi  the  national  spirit  of  the  two  States,  and  Ukj 
"ill  that  shall  preeeJYt  their  political  life?  I  hare  never  b> 
Uered  that  theee  states  would  nioei  ed  in  secession.  I  hare  at* 
ways  felt  that  they  would  be  held  within  the  Union,  whatever 
might  be  their  own  wishes.  But  I  think  that  they  will  be  so 
bora  in  n  manner  and  after  a  fashion  that  will  render  any  polit* 
ii.il  vitality  almost  bnpoaribk  till  a  new  generation  shall  have 
sprung  up.  In  the  meantime  life  goes  on  pleasantly  enough  in 
nor. ,  end  ladies  meet  together,  knitting  stockings  and 
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sowing  shirts  for  the  southern  soldiers,  while  the  gentlemen 
talk  southern  politics  and  drink  the  health  of  the  (southern) 
:n  arabigaoiu  terms  as  our  Cavaliers  used  to  drink 
the  health  of  tin;  king. 

Daring  my  second  visit  to  Baltimore  I  went  over  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  day  or  two,  and  found  the  capital  still  under  the 
empire  of  King  Mud.     How  the  elite  of  a  nation— for  the  in- 
habitant* of  Washington  consider  themselves  to  lite  — 
leh  a  state  of  thraldom,  a  foreigner  ean- 
usderstand.     Were  I  to  say  that  it  was  intended  to  he 
typical  of  the  condition  of  the  government,  I  might  be  consid- 
ered cynical ;  but  undoubtedly  the  sloughs  of  despond 
were  deepest  in  their  despondency  were  to  be  found  in  locali- 
■  appearance  of  truth  to  such  a  surmise.    The 
Secret                          office  in  which  Mr.  Seward  was  still  reign- 

liough  with  diminished  glory,  was  divided  from  the  ; 
Quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whieh  are  immediately 
opposite  to  it,  by  an  opaque  river  nrhich  admitted  of  no  transit, 
ind  at  the  corner  of  President  Square,  and  it 
od  that  ;i"  intercourse  bt 

them  had  not  h  idered  desirable  by  tli-  its.  of 

[litary  side  of  i  amy.     Bm  theScoretaryofBtatera 

altogether  Qnapnroedbnble  without  a  long  circuit  and 
begrimed  legs.    Tlie  Serretary-at- War's  department  was,  if  pos- 
•  condition.    This  is  situated  on  the  other  side 
President's  house,  and  the  mud  lay,  if  pns-.il. le,  thicker  in 
quarter  than  it  did  round  Mr.  Seward  s  chamber*.     The 
passage  over  Pennsj  U  imi     '■■■■  em  • .  immediately  in  front  of  the 
War  Office,  was  :i  thing  not  to  be  attempted  in  those 
Mr.c  ia  true,  had  gone,  .in- 1  Mr. Stanton  wan  InatallM; 

but  the  labour  of  cleansing  the  interior  of  thai 

.lowed  IM>  tin  -    tot  it  the  exterior  dirt, 

and  Mr.  Stanton  should,  pi-rh  .d  us  excused.     Tl 

Navy  Ortiee  should  be  borled  in  mud,  and  quite  debarred 
approach,  was  to  be  expected.    The  nk  ■•-liatoly  in  front 

of  Mr. I.iucoln's  own  rcsidon-  <  ill  kepi  fahiy  clean. 

am  happy  to  bo  able  to  give  testimony  to  t.     Long 

may  it  remain  so.  lot,  however,  bul  think  I 

io  and  careful  President  woold  have  seen  to  the  removal 

■    dirt  from  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.     It  was 

aomatfj  loald  remain  nnpoDnted  \  btn 

the  fool  mnd  always  oling  I  ■•boots  and  leggings  of  those 

by  whom  he  erne  daily  sntTOinded  must.  I  should  mink, 

ive  to  him.'  The  entrance  to  the  Treasury  was  dif- 
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li.-ult  to  :i!-:ii<\<>  by  those  who  bad  practice  it* 

if  the  place;  bin  I  most  confess  that  a 
passage  was  maintained  on  that  side  wbicb  led  im  mediately 
down  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  Up  at  the  Capitol  the  mod 
was  again  triumphant  in  the  front  "f  the  boUding;  tliis  how- 
ever was  not  of  great  importance,  us  tin;  i  o  chamber* 
of  the  States  are  always  reached  by  tin:  back-door.  I,  on  lt» 
occasion,  attempted  t<>  leave  the  bul 

but  I  soon  became  ci  of  mud  and  maze* 

of  shifting  saml.  With  difficulty  T  recovered  my  step*,  and 
finding  my  way  luck  i"  the  building  was  forced  to  content  my- 
ssif  by  mi  exit  among  the  crowd  of  senators  and  represent* 
lives  trim  wen-  thronging  down  the  back-stairs. 

liit  of  all  kinds  it  behoves  Washington  and  those  eoo- 

i  in  Washington  to  make  themselves  free.     It  is  tl 
gees  stables  through  which  some  A  Hercules  must  tura 

a  purifying  river  before  tiii   American  people  can  justly  boast 

of  their  capital  of  of  their  government.    As  to  the  ma- 

mnil,  enough  has  been  said.     The  pr  army 

jH'rhn]>j  caused  it,  and  the  excessive  quantity  of  rain  which  hail 
fallen  may  also  be  taken  as  a  fair  plea.     But  wt  thai 

il  lor  that  other  dirt?  It  also  had  been  i  meed  by  the 
presence  of  the  army,  and  by  that  long-continued  dowo-ponr* 
nig  of  contreota  which  had  fallen  like  Danae'a  golden  shower 
into  i  In-  laps  of  those  who  understood  how  to  avail  them 
of  such  heavenly  waters.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  are  hated 
in  ilie  North.  The  names  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Cobb,  To< 
and  Floyd  are  mentioned  with  execration  by  the  very  children. 
This  has  sprung  from  a  true  and  noble  fooling;  from  a  patriot- 
i    |i  re  of  national  greatness  and  a  hatred  of  those  wh 

party  purposes,  have  been  willing  to  lessen  the  nan 
the  United  States.     I  baTe  reverenced  .ben I 

have  not  -hared  it.  Bat,  in  addition  to  this,  the  names  of  those 
also  should  be  exeorated  who  have  robbed  their  country  when 
pretending  to  serve  ii ;  who  have  t :ik •  i  the  days 

of  its  great  struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  have  fil 

iUOOffera;    who  have   undertaken  the  task  of  •  KM-rini;  t  hi 

through  the  storm  in  order  that  their  hands  might  be  <1 

n;al-tub  and  the  breail  l.a-ket,  and  that  they  mlgbt  stuff 
then* own  Baoka  With  the  ship's  provisions.     These  are  then    : 
who  must  be  loathed  by  the  nation, — whoso  fate  must  be  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  others  before  good  can  Northern 

men  and  women  t.ilk  of  hanging  Davis  and  his  accomplices.  1 
myself  trust  tbat  there  will  ho  no  hanging  when  the  war  is 


■or.  I  believe  then-  will  In-  none,  forth*  Americans  are  not  a 
ood*thirsty  people.  But  if  pnaianinent  of  any  kind  In  meted 
it,  tlit  men  of  the  North  should  understand  thai  they  have 
tone  offenders  among  them  than  Davis  ami  Floyd. 
At  the  period  of  whioii  1  am  now  speaking]  there  bad  oome 
change  over  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet.  Mr.  Seward 
aa  still  hie  Secretary  of  State)  but  he  was,  as  far  as  ontatde 
Men' era  could  judge,  no  longer  bis  Prime  Minister,  In  the 
irly  days  of  the  wnr,  and  up  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cameron 
omoutofiin  cabinet,  Mr.  Seward  had  been  the  Minister  of 

*  nation,  in  1  be  talks  aver  of  We  or  of  I.  In 
•ery  word  of  his  official  writings,  of  which  a  large  volume  has 
tea  published,  he  shows  plainly  that  be  intends  to  be  consid- 
ed  a*  the  man  of  the  day, — M  tin-  hero  who  is  to  brine  the 

through  their  difficulties.  Mr.  Lioeohi  may  be  King, 
u  Mr.  Seward  is  Mayor  of  the  Palecoand  oarries  tl"-  King  in 
a  pocket.  From  the  depth  of  his  own  w  iejdom  be  undertakes 
teach  his  miniatera  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  Dot  only  their 
■ties,  but  their  proper  aspiration.  He  is  equally  kind  to  for- 
irn  statesmen,  and  sends  to  them  messages  as  though  from  M 
litude  which  no  European  politician  had  ever  reached.  At 
une  he  has  affected  the  Prime  Minister  in  everything,  drop- 
ng  the  We  and  using  the  I  in  a  maimer  that  DM  hardly  made 
its  audacity  for  its  deficiency  in  discretion.  It  is  of  course 
in  everywhere  that  he  had  run  Mr.  Lincoln  very  hud  for 
e  position  of  republican  candidate  lor  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
ncoln  beat  him,  and  Mr.  Seward  is  wall  aware  that  in  the 
atcs  a  man  has  never  a  second  obanos  for  the  Presidential 
air.  Hence  has  arisen  bis  ambition  to  make  for  himself  a 
■w  place  in  tin-  annul*  of  American  politics.     Hitherto  there 

•  been  no  Prime  minister  known  in  the  Government  of  the 

ite*.  Mr.Seward  Ins  attempted  a  revolution  in  that 
Uter,  and  lias  essayed  t<>  fill  the  situation.  For  awhile  it  al- 
jat  seemed  that  he  waa  successful,  lie  interfered  with  the 
my,  and  his  interferences  were  endured.     lie  took  upon  him- 

i  tic  business  of  the  police,  and  arrested  men  at  his  own  will 
d  pleasure.  The  habeas  corpns  was  in  his  hand,  and  his 
me  was  current  through  the  States  as  a  covering  authority 
r  every  outrage  on  the  old  laws.  Sufficient  .raft,  or  perhaps 
HremesB,  he  possessed  to  orgamaq  a  position  which  should 
a  power  greater  than  toe  power  of  the  Pi  j  bat 

had  not  the  gemus  which  would  enable  him  to  hold  it.    He 

ulc  foolish  prophecies  about  the  war,  and  talked  of  tin 
aph*  which  he  would  win.     He  wrote  statu  papers  on  mat- 
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ters  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  gave  himself  the  air*  rf 
diplomatic  learning  white  ho  showed  hiinsclf  to  bo  sad 
rant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  diplomacy.     He  tri  ...-« 

Lord  PaliuerMon  jokes,  and  nobody  liked  his  joku  *v 

greedy  after  the  little  appanages  of  power,  takin 
who  loved  them  as  well  as  ho  did,  privileges  with   which  be 
might  bate  dispensed.    And  then,  lastly,  ho  was  successful  h 
nothing.     Hi;  had  given  himself  out  as  the  commander  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  than  under  his  command  nothing 
rot  itself  done.     For  a  month  or  two  some  men  had  real'.;. 
i.  \  ,-i  Lb  Mr.  Seward.     The  policemen  of  the  country  had  coma 
0   b*W  an  absolute  trust  m  him,  ami  the  underlings  of  the 
mhlk:  offices  were  beginning  to  think  that  b>  ....  a  great 

Hut  then,  as  is  ever  the  ca.*e  with  such  men,  there  cams 
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lOddenly  a  downfall.     Mr.  Cameron  went  from  the  cabinet,  and* 
everybody  know  thai    Mr.  Seward  would  1"-  no  longer  com- 
tanaer  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    Hi.*  prime  mini 
tpaa  gone  from  him,  and  he  Mink  down  into  tl 
humble  position  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     11 
'h  cachet  no  longer  ran.     His  passport  system  v,  led. 

Hii  prisoners  were  released.  And  though  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  no  longer  suspended,  the 
effect  and  very  meaning  of  the  suspension  was  at  once  altered. 
When  1  first  left  Washington  Mr.  Seward  was  the  only  minis- 
ter of  the  cabinet  whoso  name  was  ever  mentioned  with  refer- 
ence to  any  great  political  measure.  When  I  returned  to 
Washington  fir.  Stanton  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  leading  minister, 
and,  as  Socrotary-at- War,  hml  practically  the  ment  of 

tho  army  and  of  the  Internal  polios. 

I  have  spoken  here  of  Mr.  Seward  by  name,  and  in  ray  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  I  have  alluded  with  some  asperity  to  the 

dish -iy  uf  certain  men  who  had  obtained  political  p. 

under  Mr.  Lincoln  and  used  it  for  their  own  dishonest  purposes. 
I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  understood  as  bringing  any  such 
charges  against  Mr.  Sowar.l.  That  such  dishonesty  has  been 
frightfully  prevalent  all  men  know  who  knew  any  thing  of 
Washington  during  the  year  1861.  In  a  former  chapter  I  1 
alluded  to  this  more  at  length,  staling  circumstances  and  in 

no  oases  giving  tho  names  of  the  persons  charged  with  of- 
noeea.  Whenever  I  havo  done  so,  I  have  based  my  statements 
on  the  Van  Wv,  I;  I :.  port,  and  the  evidence  therei* 
This  is  the  published  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  M  it  has  been  before  the  world 
for  some  months  without  refutation,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right 
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presume  it  to  be  true.*  On  no  less  authority  than  this  would 
1  consider  myself  justified  in  bringing  any  such  charge.  Of 
Mr.  Seward'  v   I   bar*    board  very  much  among 

American  politicians  ;  much  also  of  his  ambition.  With  worse 
offence*  tluui  than  I  have  not  hoard  bin  charged. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  Writing,  February,  [862.  Utt 
loog  list  of  military  successes  which  attended  too  northern 
army  through  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  hod  commenced. 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  bad  first  boon  taken,  aod 
after  tliat,  Fort  Donelson  on  tbe'Cuinlicrlaud  mer,  also  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Price  had  been  driven  out  of  Missouri 
into  Arkansas  by  General  Curtis,  acting  under  General  Hal- 
leek's  order*.  The  chief  body  of  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
West  had  abandoned  the  fortified  position  which  they  hod 
long  held  at  Bowling  Green,  in  the  south-western  district  of 
Kentucky.  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
bad  been  taken  by  Goncral  Ilurnside's  expedition,  and  a  bi  I 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  Washington  thai  tho  army 
the  Potomac  was  really  about  to  advance.  It  i*  impossible,  to 
oxplain  in  what  way  the  renewed  confidence  of  U>0  northern 
party  showed  itself,  or  how  one  learned  that  the  hopes  of  iho 
tOOOaatoniata  were  waxing  dim;  but  it  was  so;  and  even  a 
■tranger  became  aware  of  the  general  feeling  at  ■  ■icariy  ai 
though  it  wore  a  defined  and  established  fact.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  when  I  reached  Washington,  the  feeling 
ran  all  the  other  way.  Northern  men  did  not  say  that  tiny 
were  despondent;  they  did  not  with  spoken  words  express 
diffidence  as  to  their  success;  but  their  looks  betrayed  diffi. 
dence,  and  the  moderation  of  their  self-assurance  almost  amount- 
ad  to  despondency.  In  the  capital  the  parties  were  very  much 
divided.  The  old  inhabitants  were  either  secessionists  or  in- 
fluenced by  "secession  proclivities,"  as  tint  word  went;  but 
the  men  or  the  government  and  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  course  northern.  It  should  bo 
understood  that  these  parties  were  at  variance  with  each  other 
on  almost  every  point  as  to  which  men  can  diasgroO.  In  our 
civil  war  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  K:  >  were  at  any 

rate  anxious  for  England.    They  desired  and  fought  for  differ- 

•  F  OOghl  prrham  to  rtst*  Unit  QeBftSl  I'n'iiK.ni  hat  |>uUUbed  an  UfW 
to  tho  charge*  preferred  against  him .      ThSl  tOSWOI  rcftM  i  I  Mora 

of  military  capacity  or  Ini  apacltr,  u  t<>  «l>i<  !i  i  bata  i  cpittM  no  opinion. 
General  I'rcmoiu  aoai  ntlude  to  (he  nccinutiotu  made  ftgninitt  him  regarding 
ili«  building  of  tho  forts ; — bnl  in  doing  «o  lie  tcemi  to  roe  rather  to  admit 
Uiau  to  di'nv  (he  facl*  oa  state. i  bi  die  i  'uiumiitcc. 
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est  modes  of  govcr:  ntt  each  party  wm  equally  Englsk 

tmbition       !  . 

lo  t  in-  rai  .    Tbi 

to  In;  a  people  of 
ihaimrftas  by  every  possible  mark  of  dmaion  Iron  New  En- 
gland ;  lo  l>e  as  little  akin  to  New  York  as  they  are  to  Let- 
: !'  |HKwihlo  less  so.     Their  habits.  differ 

education,  their  beliefs  their  propen-.  ir  very 

->  and  vices  arc  uoi  the  education,  or  thi  or  ih« 

propensities,  or  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  North.     1  'I. 
that  ties  them  to  the  North  i*  to  them  a  Mezetiti.m  marriage 
end  they  hate  their  northern  spouses  with  ;>  Hen  ntiaa  I 
They  would  bo  anything  sooner  than  citizens  of  the 

-.     They  see  to  wh  ae,  and  the  repqbfiM 

rice;  but  the  prospect  of  even  that  dogradatk* 
is  less  bitter  to  them  lhau  a  s  be  glory  of  the  stars  and 

i<:ri|M-*.    Better,  with  them,  to  reij  inht**> 

en!     It  is  not  only  in  politics  th:.  :!1  be  beaten,  if  they 

be  beaten, — as  one  party  with  us  may  be  beaten  by  .mother; 
but  they  will  be  beaten 'as  we  should' be  beaten  if  France  an- 
nexed us,  and  directed  that  we  should  live  under  French  rule. 
Let  an  Englishman  digest  and  realize  that  idea,  and  be  will 
comprehend  the  feelings  of  a  southern  gentleman  u  ) 
templates  the  probabilitv  that  his  State  will  be  br< 
Into  the  Union.  And  the  northern  feeling  is  as  strong.  The 
northern  man  has  founded  his  national  anihiiion  on  the  territo- 
rial gTcatness  of  his  nation.     Be  has  panted  tor  new  lands,  and 

I  extended  boundaries.    The  western  world  I 
bar  fernu  to  him,  and  has  seemed  to  welcome  him  to  her  only 
lord.     British  America  has  tempted  him  towards  I 
and  Mexico  has  been  as  a  prey  to  him  on  the  south.     1 : 
made  maps  of  his  empire,  including  all  the  continent,  and  lit* 
tnteehed  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  though  it  had  been  d< 
by  the  gods.     He  has  told  the  world  of  his  increasing  million*, 
aud  has  never  yet  known  his  store  to  diminish.     He  has  pawed 
in  the  valley,  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength.     He  has  said  ai 
the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha!     He  has  boasted  aloud  in  his  pride,  and 
called  on  all  men  lo  look  at  bis  glory.     And  now  snail  he  he 
divided  and  shorn?     Shall  he  be  hemmed  in  from  his  ocean 
and  shut  off  from  his  river* f     Shall  ho  have  a  hook  nn 
hi*  nostrils,  and  a  thorn  driven  Into  his  jaw?    Shall  men  say 
thai  his  >1 1  a  he  has  hardly  yet  tasted  the  full  cup 

of  his  soonest:  t     Baa  his  young  life  been  a  dream,  and  not  a 
truth?     Shall  ho  never  reach  that  giant  manhood  which  the 


_  of  Ml  I  promiMd  him?    If  the  South 

iron  him,  be  will  be  divided,  thorn,  and  hemmed  in. 

■k  will  liave  pierced  his  nose,  and  the  thorn  will  fetter 
his  jaw.     Hen  will  taunt  him  with  his  former  b 
3  he  will  awake  to  find  himself  but  a  mortal  anion;;  mortals. 
3aeo  If  the  light  in  which  the  struggle  is  regarded  by  the 

0  parties,  and  such  the  hopes  and  feelings  whioh  have  beta 

ered,  It  may  therefore  be  surmised  with  irbat  mount 
neighbourly  love  secessionist  and  northern  neighbours  rc- 
rded  each  other  in  such  town;  u  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
i.  Of  course  there  was  hatred  of  tho  deepest  dye ;  of  course 
ire  were  mattered  curses,  or  curses  whioh  sometimes  were 
t.  simply  mattered.  Of  coaree  there  were  wratehediieaKj 
u-t-burning<,  and  fearful  divisions  in  families.  That,  perhaps, 
■  tho  worst  of  all.  Tho  daughter's  husband  WOUM  be  in 
i  northern  ranks,  while  the  son  was  fighting  in  the  South ; 
-  would  hold  equal  rank  in  the  two  arnie 
ing  to  each  other  frightful  threats  of  personal  vengo- 

i  »1'1  mends  would  meet  each  other  in  tin-  street,  pasx- 
;  without  speaking  ;  or,  worse  still,  would  utter  words  of  in- 
t  for  which  payment  is  to  bo  demanded  when  a  southern 
Uleman  may  again  bo  allowed  to  quarrel  in  his  own  defence. 
Ami  yet  society  went  on.  Wbmea  still  smiled,  and  men 
re  happy  to  whom  such  smilca  were  given.  Cakes  and  ale 
re  going,  and  ginger  was  still  hot  in  the  mouth.  When 
ny  wefe  together  no  words  of  unhappioesa  were  heard.  It 
s  M  thOM  Bmall  meetings  of  two  ©rthVoa  that  women  would 
ep  instead  of  smiling,  and  that  men  would  rnn  their  hands 
ough  their  hair  and  sit  in  silence,  thinking  of  their  ruined 
>ea  and  divided  children. 

1  have  spoken  of  southern  hopes  and  northern  fears,  and  haro 
teavoured  to  explain  the  feelings  of  each  party.  For  myself 
hink  that  the  Southerners  hove  been  wrong  in  their  hopes, 
I  that  those  of  the  N  OSth  have  been  wrong  in  their  fears.  It 
lot  better  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.  Of  course  a 
libera  gentleman  v.  ill  not  admit  the  premises  which  ire  hero 
me  taken  for  granted.    The  hell  to  which  I  allude  is,  the  sad 

i  of  a  low  and  debased  nation.  Such,  I  think,  will  ho  the 
e  of  the  Gulf  States,  if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  secession, — 
a  low  and  debased  nation,  or,  worse  still,  of  many  low  and 
wsed  nations.  They  will  have  lost  their  cotton  monopoly 
tho  competition  created  daring  the  period  of  the  war.  MM 
1  have  no  material  of  greatness  on  which  either  to  found 

>ee  or  to  flourish.    That  they  had  much  to  bear  when 
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«rhb  tlie  North,  much  to  endure  on  account  of  tint 
slavery  from  which  it  wi  bnl  impossible  ti 

■  inwU-os,  may  probably  be.  tnie.     Bnl 
political  parties  among  all  m 
teal  oppon  do  not  go  to 

it  Men  posnbli 
should  have  bet  in  parts  Uirougl 

BOt  eoogregat^d  in  1  .  i  ha  slave  partv  would  Lave  raab- 

r  partial  do;  but  in  such  ca*«,aa  a 
of  con  ndd  not  have  thought  of  seceMwV  .»  beta 

of  slave-owners  to  each  othei 
tin  ir  lands  have  been  coterminous,  that  theirs  tiu  - 
which  has  tempted  them  t> 
i  ted  to  secession,  and  will,  as  I  think,  still  : 
it  iu  tlin-i  Gruff  State*, — much  to  their  misfortune. 

And  '.I  i  fears  oftbo  (forth  arc,  I  tbii  .   Thsl 

tli.  \  will  M  deceived  as  to  that  Mnnroo  doctrui 

than  probable.  That,  ambition  for  an  entire  continent 
nader  one  rule  w ill  not,  I  should  say,  be  gratified.  But  not  en 
thst  account,  need  the  nation  be  teas  great,  or  ita  civili    i 

naive.     That  honk  ill  its  nose  ;iml  that  thorn  in  Its  jaw  will, 
after  all,  be  but  a  hook  of  the  imagination  and  an  ideal  thorn. 
Do  not  all  great  men  suffer  Ruch  ere  their  greatness  bo 
Iished  and  acknowledged?    There  is  scope  enough  for  all  thni 
manhood  can  do  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
though  those  hot,  swampy  cotton-fields  be  taken  away;  even 
though  the  snows  of  the  liritiah  provinces  be  denied  to 
A: i.l  as  for  those  rivers  and  that  sea-board,  tbx  ms  of 

tin-  North  will  have  tost  much  of  their  < -•  1  •  1  energy  and 
fori  (  of  will,  if  any  southern  Confederacy  be  allowed  to  deny 
their  right  of  way  or  to  stop  their  commi 

•   that  the  South  will  he  badly  otT  without  the  N 
:  certain  that  the  North  will  never  miss  the  South  when 
i  oonda  to  her  pride  have  been  closed. 
From  Washington  I  journeyed  back  to  Boston  through  the 
cities  which  I  had  visited  in  coining  thither,  an  I  again 

i. ii  tnv  mote  for  a  few  days  at  Baltimore,  al  Philadelphia, and 
•  :   \.  w  York.      At  each  town  there  were  those  whom  I  now 
ii  I  .ihiinst  as  old  friends  and  as  the  f  .  .iijiarture 

drew  near  1  felt :.  sorrow  that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  stav 
moral  rat  ull  of  my  sojourn  in  the  countryil 
declare  that  I  win  always  happy  and  comforts 
eastern  oil  renerally  unhappy  and  uncomfortable 

I  had  previously  bona  inclined  to  think  that  I  should 
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like  the  roughness  of  the  West,  and  that  in  the  East  I  should 

encounter  an  arrogance  which  would  burs  kept  me  always  on 

i  rgc  of  hot  water;  but  in  both  these  surmises  I  found  my- 

0  nave  been  wrong.     And  I  think  that  most  English  trav- 

would  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion.    Tin-  western  people 

do  not  mean  to  be  harsh  or  uncivil,  but  they  di>  not  make  them- 

ln  all  the  eastern  cities, — I  speak  of  tin 
em  cities  north  of  Washington, — a  society  may  be  found  which 
must  be  esteemed  as  agreeable  by  Englishmen  who  like  cJover 
genial  men.  and  who  love  clover  pretty  women. 

I  was  forced  to  pass  twice  again  over  the  road  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  as  the  packet  by  which  I  intended  to  leave 
America  was  fixed  to  sail  from  the  former  port.  I  had  prom- 
ised myself,  and  had  promised  others,  that  I  would  spend  in 
Boston  the-  iMt  week  of  my  sojourn  in  the  States,  and  this  wad 
a  promi.se  which  I  wm  by  DO  means  indued  t»  break.  If  there 
be.  a  gratification  in  this  world  which  has  no  alloy,  it  is  that  of 
going  to  an  assured  welcome.  The  belief  that  mini's  arms  and 
hearts  are  open  to  receive  one, — and  the  arms  and  hearts  of 
women,  too,  as  far  as  they  allow  tln-uiselves  to  open  them, — is 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  sole  remedy  against  sea-sickness,  the 
only  cure  for  the  tedium  of  rail  ways  the  one  preservative  ai 

miseries  and  fatigue  of  travel.  These  matters  arc  private, 
and  should  hardly  he  told  of  in  a  book;  but  in  writing  of  the 
States  I  should  not  do  Justice  to  my  own  convictions  of  the 
country  if  I  did  not  say  how  pleasantly  social  intercourse  there 
will  ri|K:n  into  friendship,  and  how  full  of  love  that  friendship 
may  become.  I  became  enamoured  of  Boston  at  last.  B< 
St  reet  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  view  over  Boston  Con 
inon  was  dear  to  my  eyes.  Even  the  State  House,  with  its  great 
yellow-painted  dome,  became  sightly;  and  the  sunset  over  the 
western  waters  that  encompass  the  city  beats  nil  other  sunsets 
that  I  havo  seen. 

During  my  last  week  thero  the  world  of  Boston  was  moving 
itself  on  sleighs.  There  was  not  a  wheel  to  be  seen  in  the  town. 
The  omnibuses  and  public  carriages  had  been  dismounted  from 
axles  and  put  themselves  upon  snow  runners,  and  the  pri- 
vate world  had  taken  out  its  winter  carriages,  and  wrapped  it- 
self up  in  buffalo  robes.  Men  now  spoke  of  the  coming  thaw 
as  of  a  misfortune  which  must  come,  but  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence might  perhaps  postpone, — as  we  all,  in  short,  speak  of 
death.  In  the  morning  tho  snow  would  have  been  hardened 
by  the  night's  frost,  and  men  would  look  happy  and  contented. 
B'v  kn  hour  after  noon  the  streets  would  M  all  wet,  and  the 
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ground  would  be  slushy  and  men  would  look  gloomy  and  f  peal 
of  speedy  dissolution.    There  were  those  who  n 
proplwsy  that  the  next  day  would  see  the  snow  «• 
ono  dull,  dingy  river.     Such  I  regarded  as  seers  of  tribulation, 
.-Hid  endeavoured  with  all  my  mind  to 
I  notations  of  the  signs.    That  sleighing  u  tit  fun. 

myself  I  must  own  that  I  hardly  mw  the  best  of  it  at  Bottom, 
for  tho  coming  of  the  end  was  already  at  hand  when  I  arrived 
there,  and  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  hard  snow  was  gone.  Alow- 
over  when  I  essayed  to  show  my  prowess  with  a  pair  of  horses 
M  flu  established  course  for  tnch  equipages,  the  beasts  ran 
awav,  knowing  tliat  I  was  not  practised  in  the  use  of  snow 
chariots,  and  brought  me  to  grief  and  shame.  There  was  a 
lady  with  ma  on  the  sleigh,  whom,  for  a  while,  I  felt  that  I  w«s 
doomed  to  consign  to  a  snowy  grave, — whon  i  !  ing- 

ly  have  overturn!'.!  into  4i  drill  of  snow,  so  as  to  avoid  worse 
bonfctqtatoaes.  had  I  only  known  how  to  do  so.     But  P: 

a  though  without  Oflrbs  and  assisted  only  by  simple 
snaffles,  did  at  last  prevail;  and  I  brought  the  sleigh,  horses, 
aud  lady*  alive  back  to  Best  on,  whether  with  or  wit 
inanent  injury  I  have  nm-r  vet  ascertained. 

At  last  the  day  of  tribulation  came,  and  the  snow  was  ) 
up  and  carted  out  of  Boston.  Gangs  of  men,  standing  si  h 
to  shoulder,  were  at  work  along  the  chief  streets,  pickim- 
elling,  and  disposing  of  the  dirty  blocks.    Even  e  snow 

seemed  to  be  nearly  a  foot  thick;  but  it  was  dii  -li.  half- 

malted  in  some  places,  though  liard  as  stone  in  others.  The 
labour  and  cost  of  cleansing  the  o"ty  En  this  way  must  be  very 
great.  The  people  were  at  it  :ia  I  left,  and  I  felt  that  the  day 
of  tribulation  had  in  truth  come. 

Farewell  to  thee,  thou  western  Athens!     When  I  have  for- 
gotten theo  my  right  hand  shall  liavo  forgotten  its  cunning,  and 
my  heart  forgotten  its  pulse*.     Let  us  look  at  the  list  of 
v,  it'n  which  Boston  has  honoured  itself  in  our  days,  and  then 
ask  what  other  town  of  the  same  Rise  has  done  more, 
oott,  Bancroft,  Motley,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson. 
Agassix,  Holmes,  Hawthorne!     Who  is  there  amoiu 
gland  who  has  not  been  the  better  for  these  men  f     Who  docs 
not  owe  to  some  of  them  a  debt  of  gratitude?    In  whos 
are  not  their  names  familiar?     It  is  a  bright  galaxy  and  far 
extended,  for  so  small  a  city.    What  city  has  done  better  than 
this?    All  these  men,  save  one,  are  now  alive  and  in  the  Ibll 
possession  of  their  powers.     What  other  town  of  the  same  sue 
l  ono  as  well  in  the  same  short  space  of  time  P    It  mi 
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that  this  is  the  Augustine  wra  of  Boston, — its  Elizabethan  time. 
If  so,  1  am  thankful  that  my  steps  have  wandered  thither  at 
■oeh  a  period. 

While  i  was  at  Boston  I  had  the'sad  privilege  of  attending 
the  funeral  of  President  Felton,  the  In  iarvard  College. 

A  few  month*  before  I  had  seen  him  u  strong  man,  appan  r.ily 
in  perfect  health  and  in  the  bride  of  life.     When  I  reached  15os- 
ton,  I  heard  of  hi*  death,     lie  also  was  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, :m.l  as  :i  Grecian  ha*  left  few  behind  him  who  were  his 
«-';<u!«.    Al  bit  installation  u  President,  Bin  ex-Pwldenu  of 
Harvard  College  assisted.     Whether  they  were  all  preseut  at 
his  funeral  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  they  wore  all 
still  living.    These  are  Mr.  Quincy,  who  is  now  over  nil 
Mr.  Sparks;  .Mr.  Everett,  tho  well-known  orator;  and  Mr.W  I .!. 
er.     They  all  reside  in  Boston  or  its  neighbourhood,  an 
probably  all  assist  at  the  installation  of  another  President. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Tint  oossrrrtrnoN  of  the  united  states. 


It  i.«,  I  presume,  Dniremlry  known  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Western  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  which  revolted,  de- 
I  themselves  to  be  free  from  British  dominion  by  an  Act 
Which  they  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was 
done  on  the  1th  of  July,  1776,  and  was  signed  by  delegates  from 
the  thirteen  colonies,  or  States  as  they  then  called  themselves, 
delegates  in  this  document  declare  themselves  lobe  the  reji- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress 
assembled.  The  opening  and  close  of  this  declaration  have  in 
them  much  that  is  grand  and  striking  ;  the  greater  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  given  up  to  enumerating,  in  paragraph  after  paragraph, 
the  sins  committed  by  George  III.  against  the  colonies.  Poor 
George  III. !  There  is  no  one  now  to  say  a  good  word  for  bin  ; 
but  of  all  those  who  have  spoken  ill  of  him,  this  declaration  is  the 
loudest  in  its  censure. 

In  the  following  year,  on  the  15th  November,  1777,  were  drawn 
up  the  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  States,  by  which  it 
was  tlien  intended  that  a  sufficient  bond  and  compact  should  be 
made  for  their  future  joint  existence  and  preservation.  A  P  G  i- 
ence  to  tub  document,  which,  together  with  the  Declaration  of  fa 
dependence  and  the  subsequently  framed  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
cd  States,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  how  slight  was  the 


then  intended  bond  of  union  between  the  States.     The  second  ar- 
ticle declares  thai  each  Slate  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  setf 
independence.    The  tliird  article  avows  that  "  the  said  Stab 
by  severally  enter  into  u  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other 
for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  or 

lal  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  oth- 
er against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon,  them,  or  ant 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretext  whatever."     And  the  third  article,  "  the  better  to  serart 
add  perpetuate  mutual  friendship,"  declares  that  the  free  citizens 
BFom  State  shall  be  free  citizens  of  another.      I  rain  this  it  is.1 
think,  manifest  that  no  idea  of  one  united  nation  had  nt  lbs 
been  received  and  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  the  States.     The  ar- 
then  go  on  to  deiine  the  way  in  which  Congress  shall  assem- 
ble nnd  wliat  shall  be  its  powers.     Tliis  Congress  was  to  exercise 
the  authority  of  a  national  Government  rather  than  perform  the 
work  of  a  national  Parliament     It  was  intended  to  be  executive 
rather  than  h-jjislntive.     It  was  to  consist  of  delegates,  the  very 
number  of  which  within  certain  limits  was  to  be  left  to  the  optkc 
af  t!,i-  indhrjdwl  Stales,  and  to  this  Congress  was  to  be  confided 
certain  duties  and  privileges,  which  could  not  Ik-  iierformed  or  ex 
■il  separately  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual  Rtaft 
One  spccinl  article,  the  eleventh,  enjoins  that  '■  Canada,  accedii 
to  the  Confederation,  and  joining  in  tbc  measures  of 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and  entitled  to  nil  the  advantages  i 
this  Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same 
unless  audi  admission  bo  agreed  to  by  nine  Slates."    I  mention  tin 
to  show  how  strong  was  the  expectation  at  that  time  that  ( 
also  would  revolt  from  Knjdnnd.     Up  to  this  day  few  Am. 
cum  understand  why  Canada  lias  declined  to  join  her  lot  to 
Hut  the  compact  between  the  different  States  made  by  t! 
tides  of  Confederation,  and  tho  mode  of  national  procedure  ther 
enjoined,  were  found  to  be  inefficient  for  the  wants  of  n  people 
who  to  be  great  must  be  united  in  fact  M  well  as  in  name, 
theory  of  the  most  democratic  among  the  Americans  <<(  thnt  dn 
was  in  favour  of  self-government  carried  to  nn  extreme.     Self-g 
eminent  was  the  Utopia  which  they  had  determined  to  realize, 
nnd  they  were  unwilling  to  diminish  the  reality  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  individual  States  by  any  centralization  of  power  in  one 
head,  or  in  ono  Parliament,  or  In  one  set  of  ministers  for  the  na- 
tion.    For  ten  years,  from  1777  to  1787,  the  attempt  was  made  t 
but  then  it  was  found  that  a  stronger  bond  of  nationality  was  in- 
dispensable, if  any  national  greatness  was  to  be  regarded  na  dosir- 
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able.  Indeed,  nil  manner  of  failure  had  Attended  tlte  mode  of  na- 
tional action  ordained  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  write  n  history  of  the  United  States,  and  will  not 
therefore  trouble  my  reader*  with  historic,  details,  which  arc  not 
of  value  unless  put  forward  with  historic  weight.  The  <hct  of  the 
failure  is  however  admitted,  and  the  present  written  constitution 
United  State*,  which  is  the  splendid  result  of  thai  failure, 
was  "  Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present  '*  Tti  slve  States  were  present, — Rhode  Island  apparently 
having  had  no  representative  on  the  occasion, — on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  and  in  llie  twelfth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
led  States. 
I  call  the  result  splendid,  seeing  that  under  this  constitution  so 
written  a  nation  has  existed  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  iincl 
has  grown  in  numbers,  power,  mid  wealth  till  it  has  made  itself 
the  polities!  equal  of  the  other  greatest  Rations  of  the  earth.  And 
it  cannot  be  suid  that  it  has  so  grown  in  spite  of  the  constitution, 
or  by  ignoring  the  constitution.  Hitherto  the  laws  there  laid 
down  for  the  national  guidance  have  been  found  adequate  for  the 
great  purpose  assigned  to  them,  and  have  done  all  that  which  iho 
Iramcrs  of  them  hoped  that  they  might  effect.  Wo  all  know  what 
has  been  the  fato  of  tho  constitutions  which  were  written  through- 
!•  ranch  revolution  for  the  use  of  Prance.  We  all,  here  in 
England,  have  the  samo  ludicrous  conception  of  Utopian  thsoritf 
of  government  framed  by  philosophical  individuals  who  imagine 
that  they  hare  learned  from  books  a  perfect  system  of  managir 
nations.  To  produce  such  theories  is  especially  the  part  of  a 
Frenchman ;  to  disbelieve  in  them  is  especially  the  part  of  an  En- 
glishman. But  in  the  States  u  system  of  government  has  been 
produced  under  u  written  constitution,  in  which  no  Kngli.-hinaii 
can  djeheKeve,  and  which  every  Frenchman  must  envy.  It  has 
ork.  The  people  have  been  free,  well-educated,  and  po- 
litically great.  Those  umong  us  who  are  most  inclined  at  the 
present  moment  to  declare  that  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  have  failed,  can  at  any  rate  only  declare  that  they  have  fail- 
ed in  their  finality  ;  that  they  have  shown  themtarfi  -  i o  I* 

to  carry  on  the  nation  in  its  advnncing  strides  through  all 
They  cannot  deny  that  an  amount  of  success  and  pr. 

*  It  mini  not,  however,  be  supposed  tlmt  by  this  •' doing  in  convention," 
the  constitution  became  »n  accepted  fact.  It  simply  amounted  to  the  adop- 
*  i ■  •> •  of  a  proposal  Of  the  r.iu.iittulon.  The  eeasoRnSon  itself  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  peer'*  i"  mim-minm  held  in  iheir  separate  Itels.    It 

wn»  agreed  to  by  the  people  in  1788,  and  came  into  operation  in  1  "89. 
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itv,  much  plater  ilimn  the  nation  even  expected  for  itself,  bashta 
f» "hu'vwl  under  this  constitution  and  in  connection  with  it 
lie  so  they  cannot  di  n.    Let  those  who  now  say  that  it 

illicient,  consider  what  their  prophecies  rcg  ;  week) 

have-  been  had  they  been  colled  on  to  express  tin  -u  est- 

eeming it  wlten  it  wag  proposed  in  17IS7.      It'  the  future  at 

utoe  forth  had  then  been  foretold  for  it,  would  nut  melt  a 
prophecy  have  boon  a  prophecy  of  success  t  ustituiiun  u 

now  at  the  period  of  its  hardest  trial,  and  at  this  moment  one  nay 
hardly  dare 'to  speak  of  it  with  triump]  >oking  at 

tion  even  in  its  procnl  position,  i  think  I  am  justified  in 
that  its  constitution  is  one  in  which  no  E  in  ran  dw 

When  I  also  my  Hint  it  is  one  which  6W  1 I  man  must  envy, 

perhaps  I  am  improperly  presuming  thai  Frenchmen  could  not 
look  at  it  with  Engl  ■  yes. 

When  the  constitution  came  to  be  written,  a  man  bad  arisen  in 
the  States  who  was  peculiarly  suited  for  the  work  in  hand;  1* 
was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the  world  owes  much,  and  of 
whom  the  world  iu  general  knows  bat  little.  This  was  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  alone  on  the  part  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York  signed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Th©  other 
States  sent  two,  three,  (bur,  <>r  more  delegates ;  New  York  sent 
Hamilton  alone;  but  in  pending  him  New  York  sent  more  to  the 
constitution  than  all  the  other.  States'  together.  1  should  be  hard- 
ly saying  too  much  for  Hamilton  if  I  were  to  declare  that  all  those 
parts  of  the  constitution  emanated  from  him  m  which  permanent 
political  strength  has  abided.  And  yet  his  name  has  not  been 
spread  abroad  widely  in  men's  mouths.  Of  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
and  Madison,  we  have  all  heard  ;  our  children  speak  of  them  and 
tboy  are  household  words  in  the  nursery  of  history.  Of  Hamil- 
ton however  it  may,  I  believe,  be  said  that  he  was  greater  than 
any  of  those. 

Without  going  with  minuteness  into  the  early  contests  of  de- 
t'liited  Slat'--.  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  soon 
arose  two  parties,  each  probably  equally  anxii  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  one  of  which  was  conspicuous  for  its  French  predilec- 
tions, and  the  other  for  its  English  aptitudes.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution, — the  time  when  tlte  French  revol 
had  in  it  as  jet  something  of  promise,  and  had  not  utterly  dis- 
graced itself.  To  many  in  America  the  French  theory  of  democ- 
racy not  unnaturally  endeared  itself,  and  foremost  among  these 
was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  the  father  of  those  politicians  in 
the  States  who  have  since  taken  the  name  of  democrats,  and  in 
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accordance  with  whose  theory  it  has  come  to  pass  that  everything 
bus  been  referred  to  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people.  .Iodic* 
Madison,  who  succeeded  Jefferson  as  President,  was  n  pupil  in  this 
school,  as  indeed  have  been  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  head  of  the  other  party,  from  which  through  va- 
rious denominations  have  sprung  those  who  now  call  themselves 
republicans,  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
all  the.  political  irmpathif  of  George  Washington  were  with  the 
same  school.  Washington,  however,  was  rather  a  man  of  f... Inl- 
and of  action,  than  of  theoretical  [>olicy  or  speculative  "pinion, 
When  the  constitution  was  written,  Jefferson  was  in  France,  hav- 
ing been  seat  thither  as  minister  from  the  United  States,  and  1m 
therefore  was  debarred  from  concerning  himself  personally  in  tike 
matter.  His  views,  however,  were  represented  by  Madison,  and 
it  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  Constitution,  an  it  .stands, 
lie  joint  work  of  Madison  and  Hamilton.*  The  democratic 
bias,  of  which  it  necessarily  contains  much,  mid  without  which  it 
could  not  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  people,  was  furnished 
by  Madison  ;  but  the  conservative  elements,  of  which  it  possesses 
much  more  than  superficial  observers  of  the  American  form  of 
government  arc  wont  to  believe,  caiuo  from  Hamilton. 

The  \cry  preamble  of  the  constitution  at  onee  declares  that  the 
people  of  the  different  States  do  hereby  join  themselves  together 
with  the  view  of  forming  themselves  into  one  nation.  "  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  I 'nam. 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  far  :!  emu 
moa  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  ami  MOtm  the  ItlnflBJlgl 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America."  Here  a  great 
step  was  made  towards  centralization, — towards  one  national  gov- 
ernment mid  the  binding  together  of  the  Slates  into  one  nation. 
But  from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  the  contest  has  been  go- 
ing on,  sometimes  openly  and  sometimes  only  within  the  minds  of 
men,  between  tin-  still  alleged  sovereignty  of  the  individual  Slates 
and  the.  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  central  Congress  and  cen 
tral  Government.  The  disciples  of  Jefferson, — even  though  they 
have  not  known  themselves  to  be  his  disciples, — have  been  carry- 
ing on  that  fight  for  State  rights  which  has  ended  in  accession ; 
and  the  disciples  of  Hamilton, — certainly  not  knowing  themselves 
to  he  his  disciples, — have  been  making  that  stand  for  central  gov- 

•  It  khonM,  perhaps,  b»  explained  tint  the  ifam  of  Mmliton  were  origin- 
ally not  opposed  to  thoii  of  Hamilii  n.  Madix.n.  howcrcr,  gradually  adopt- 
ed iha  ijoImjt  of  Jeflenon,— !■■  policy  rather  than  lii«  plulasuphy. 
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eminent,  and  for  the  one  aexnowlcd;  which  t» 

>rk  in  opposing  secession,  IMi  veil    though  MOM 

iboald  to  some  extcul  be  accomplished,  will,  we  tuay  hope,  bckt- 
thelecs,  and  not  the  lew  on  account  of  suck  secession,  conquer  in* 
pin  down  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  political  contest  of  parties  which  is  being  waged  now,  and 
frbfcfl  ha*  been  waged  throughout  tbe  history  of  the  United  Stat*. 
has  been  pursued  on  cue  side  in  sup|>ort  ol"  that  idea  of  am  undi- 
vided nationality  of  which  I  Itave  spoken, — of  a  nationality  ie 
which  the  interests  of  a  part  »hould  be  esteemed  as  the  inl 
Of  i In-  whole;  and  on  the  otber  side  it  has  been  pursued  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  idea.     I  will  not  here  go  into  the  interminable  qots- 
lion  of  slavery, — though  it  is  on  that  question  that  the  southern 
or  democratic  States  have  most  loudly  declared  their  own  sover- 
eign rights  and  their  aversion  to  national  interference.     Were  1  to 
do  so  I  should  full  in  my  present  object  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  (he  constitution  of  tbe  United  States.     But  I  protest  against 
any  argument  which  shall  be  used  to  show  thut  the  const: 
in.-  tttad,  bsome  ;i  baa  allowed  damn  in  prniliirn  ilm  immsji 
dit  iaion  among  the  States.     I  myself  think  that  the  Southern  PC 
Gulf  States  will  go.     I  will  not  pretend  to  draw  the  exact  b' 
to  say  how  many  of  them  arc  doomed ;  but  I  believe  that 
Carolina  with  Georgia,  and  perhaps  rim  or  six  others,  will  be  ex- 
truded from  lb*.  I'nion.     Hut  their  Tery  extrusion  will  be  a  poh'l- 
ical  success,  and  will,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
in  the  body  of  the  Union  of  tbe  truth  of  that  system  fur  nhi 
conservative  republican  party  has  contended.    If  the  North  obtain 
the  power  of  settling  that  qucMion  of  boundary,  the  abandonment 
of  those  southern  States  will  be  a  success,  even -though 
lege  of  retaining  them  bo  tbo  very  point  for  which  the  North  is 
DOW  in  arms- 

The  first  clause  of  the  constitution  declares  that  all  the  legis- 
lative powers  granted  by  the  constitution  shall  be  rested  in  a 
Congress,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  rechoscn  rvery 
two  years,  and  shall  bo  elected  by  the  people,  such  persons  in  each 
Mite  having  votes  for  the  national  Congress  as  have  votes  for  tbo 
ir  own  States.  If  therefore  South  Carolina  should 
choose — as  she  has  chosen — to  declare  thut  the  elector*  of  her 
own  legislature  shall  possess  a  property  qualification,  the  electors 
of  members  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  must  also  have  that 
qualification.      In  Massachusetts  universal  suflTra^<  vail*, 

ilthough  it  is  not  long  since  a  low  property  qualification  prevailed 
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even  in  Massachusetts.  It  therefore  follows  that  member*  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  need  by  no  means  be  nil 
chosen  on  the  sumo  principle.  As  a  tact,  universal  suffrage*  and 
vote  by  ballot,  that  is  by  ojien  voting  papers,  prevail  in  the  State*, 
but  they  do  not  so  prevail  by  virtue  of  any  enactment  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  laws  of  the  States,  however,  require  that  the  voter 
shall  have  been  a  resident  in  the  State  for  some  period,  and  gener- 
ally either  deny  the  right  of  voting  to  negroes,  or  so  hamper  that 
privilege  that  practically  it  amounts  to  the  mm  thing. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  State*  i»  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  State.  These  senators  arc  chosen  for  six  years,  and 
are  elected  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  conservative  tendency  of 
the  constitution  with  more  signification  titan  perhap9  any  other 
rale  which  it  contains.  This  branch  of  Congress,  which,  as  I  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  show,  is  by  fur  the  more  influential  of  the 
two,  19  not  in  any  way  elected  by  the  people.  "  The  Senate  of  the 
d  Mates  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and  each  senator  shall 
have  one  voice."  The  Senate  sent  to  Congress  is  therefore  elected 
by  the  State  legixlulures.  Each  State  legislature  has  two  Houses; 
and  the  senators  sent  from  that  State  to  Congress  are  cither  cho- 
sen by  vote  of  the  two  Houses  voting  together— which  is,  1  believe, 
the  mode  adopted  in  most  States,  or  are  voted  for  in  the  two 
House*  separately  —  in  which  cases,  when  different  candidates 
have  been  nominated,  the  two  Houses  confer  by  committees  and 
settle  the  matter  between  them.  The  conservative  purpose  of  the 
constitution  is  here  sufficiently  evident.  The  intention  has  MOO 
to  take  the  election  of  the  senators  away  from  thr  pCOprt,  and  to 
confide  it  to  that  body  in  each  State  which  may  be  regardi-d  n 
containing  its  best  trusted  citizens.  It  removes  the  senators  far 
away  from  the  democratic  element,  and  renders  them  liable  to  the 
necessity  of  no  popular  canvas.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  consti- 
tution has  failed  in  keeping  the  ground  which  it  intended  to  hold 
in  tlii-  mtiitcr.  On  some  points  its  selected  rocks  and  chosen 
standing  ground  huve  slipped  from  beneath  its  f-  to  the 

weakness  of  words  in  defining  and  making  solid  the  intended  pro* 

•  Perhaps  the  hotter  word  wnuld  have  been  manhood  suffrage:  and  even 
that  word  should  lo  tnk'.'ii  with  certain  restriction*.  Alien*,  minors,  con- 
victs »nd  men  who  pay  no  taxes  cannot  vote.  In  »onie  States  none  can  vote 
unlet*  they  c»n  read  and  write.  In  some  there  it  a  property  <|ualincaliim. 
In  nil  there  are  special  rattrictioiM  SOainsI  ncgroc*.  There  it  in  DOB*  U  RDp 
toluielj  universal  taffrsg*.  IIui  I  keep  the  name  as  It  best  expresses  to  u* 
in  England  the  trsttoa  uf  fraiichue  which  ha*  practically  eomc  to  prevail  in 
the  United  Stales. 
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hibilioas  against  democracy.  The  wording  of  the  constitution  hat 
regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred;  but  the  people  has  contid- 
ered  itself  justified  in  opposing  tbe  spirit  a*  long  as  it  revered  i> 
tetter  of  the  constitution.  And  this  w»  natural.  For  thekOc* 
of  tbe  constitution  can  be  read  by  all  men ;  but  tta  spirit  can  ht 
understood  comparatively  but  by  few.  As  regard*  tlie.  election  <d 
the  senators,  I  believe  that  it  has  been  fairly  made  by  tbe  legit- 
lalures  of  the  different  Stales.  I  have  not  heard  it  alleged  last 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  hare  been  frequently  constrained 
by  lite  outside  popular  voice  to  send  this  or  that  man  as  senator 
to  Washington.  It  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
wrote  the  constitution  that  they  should  be  so  constrained.  Bw 
the  senators  themselves  in  Washington  hare  submitted  to  re- 
straint. On  subjects  in  which  the  people  are  directly  interested 
tbey  submit  to  instructions  from  the  legislatures  which  hare  sent 
them  as  to  the  side  on  which  they  shall  vote,  and  justify  them- 
selves in  voting  against  their  convictions  by  the  fact  that  iliey  have 
received  such  instructions.  Such  a  practice,  even  with  the  meat* 
bsrs  of  a  House  which  lias  been  directly  returned  by  popular  elec- 
tion, is,  I  think,  false  to  the  intention  of  the  system.  1 1  I 
been  intended  that  contklence  should  be  put  in  the  chosen  candi- 
date for  the  term  of  his  duty,  and  that  the  electors  are  to  be  bound 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinion  by  his  sagacity  and  patriotism 
fur  that  term.  A  member  of  a  representative  House  so  chosen, 
wlio  votes  at  tli©  bidding  of  bis  constituency  in  opposition  to  bit 
convictions,  is  manifestly  false  to  his  charge,  and  may  be  presi 
to  be  thus  false  in  deference  to  his  own  |m.tkoiui1  interests, 
with  a  view  to  bis  own  future  standing  with  his  consliti 
Pledgee  before  election  may  be  fair,  because  u  pledge  given  is 
all  Iwt  the  answer  to  a  question  asked.  A  voter  may  reasonal 
deans  to  know  a  candidate's  opinion  on  any  matter  of  political  in- 
terest before  he  votes  for  or  against  him.  The  representative 
when  returned  should  be  free  from  tbe  necessity  of  further  pledges. 
But  if  this  be  true  with  a  House  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  how 
much  more  than  true  must  it  be  with  a  chamber  collected  together 
as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  collected !  New  ttinLjH  it 
is  tbe  fact  that  many  senators,  especially  those  who  have  been  seat 
to  the  House  as  democrats,  do  allow  the  Slate  legislatures  to  dic- 
tate to  them  their  votes,  and  that  they  do  hold  themselves  absolved 
from  the  personal  responsibility  of  their  votes  by  such  dictation. 
This  is  one  place  in  which  the  rock  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  firm  lias  slipped  away,  and  the  sands  of  democracy  hare  made 
their  way  through.     But  with  reference  to  this  it  is  always  in  Iht 
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•  of  the  Senate  to  recover  il.t  own  ground,  anil  re-establish  its 
nity ;  to  the  people  in  this  mutter  the  words  of  1 1 
lation  give  no  authority,  and  ull  that  i.i  necessary  for  the  recovery 
of  the-  old  practice  is  n  more  conservative  tendency  throughout 
the  country  generally.  Thut  there  is  Mich  n  conservative  tendency 
no  one  can  doubt ;  the  feur  is  whether  it  may  not  work  too  quick- 
ly and  go  too  far. 

In  speaking  of  these  instructions  given  to  senators  at  Waal 
ton,  I  should  explain  that  such  instructions  arc  not  given  by  all 
States,  nor  are  they  obeyed  by  all  senators.  Occasionally  they 
are  made  in  the  form  of  requests,  the  word  "instruct''  bein^  pur- 
posely laid  aside.  Request*  of  the  same  kind  arc  also  imwla  to 
representatives,  who,  as  they  are  not  returned  by  the  Slate  legisla- 
ture*, are  not  considered  to  be  subject  to  such  instruction*.  The 
form  used  is  as  follow*,  "We  instruct  our  senators  and  request 
our  representatives,"  &c.  &c 

The  senators  are  elected  for  six  years,  hut  tlie  same  Senate  dOM 
not  xit  entire  throughout  that  term.  The  whole  chamber  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  portions  or  classes,  and  a  portion  goes  out 
at  the  end  of  every  second  year;  so  that  a  third  of  the  8 
comes  in  afresh  with  every  new  House  of  Representatives.  The 
1 'resident  of  the  United  States,  who  is  elected  with  the  I'run- 
ident,  and  who  is  not  a  senator  by  election  from  any  Suite,  is  the 
cx-officio  President  of  the  Senate.  Should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  vacate  his  scat  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  Vice- 
President  becomes  President  of  the  United  Stutes ;  and  in  such 
case  the  Senate  elects  its  own  President  pro  tempore. 

In  speaking  of  the  Senate,  1  must  point  out  a  matter  to  wliieh 
toe  constitution  doe*  not  allude,  but  which  is  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment in  the  political  fabric  of  the  nation.  Each  State  sends  two 
senators  to  Congress.  These  two  are  sent  altogether  independent- 
ly of  the  population  which  they  represent,  or  of  the  numlier  of 
members  which  the  same  State  supplies  to  the  Lower  House. 
When  the  constitution  was  framed,  Delaware  was  to  send  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Pennsylvania  .  iulu  . 
nevertheless,  each  of  these  Suites  sent  two  senators.  It  would 
seem  strange  that  a  young  people,  commencing  business  as  a  na- 
tion on  a  basis  intended  to  be  democratic,  should  consent  to  a  sys- 
tem so  directly  at  variance  with  tho  theory  of  popular  representa- 
tion. It  reminds  one  of  tho  old  days  when  Yorkshire  returned 
two  members,  and  Rutlandshire  two  also-  Anil  the  discrepancy 
has  greatly  increased  as  young  States  hare  been  added  to  the 
Union,  while  the  old  States  have  increased  in  population.     New 
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York,  with  a  population  of  About  4,000,000,  and  with  thirty-thin 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  scoda  two  senators  U 
.-«*.  The  new  Stato  of  Oregon,  with  at  population  of  50,000 
or  60,000,  and  with  one  member  in  the  House  of  Kcprcsc;> 
sends  also  two  senators  to  Congress.  But  thuugh  it  would  stent 
thnt  in  iioch  a  distribution  of  legislative  power,  the  young  naiisn 
was  determined  to  preserve  sum  of  the  old  fantastic  traditions  of 
the  mother-country  which  it  had  just  repudiated;   the  faci 

'•■*  that  this  system,  apparently  so  opposed  to  nil  democratic 
t ■■ml.  ncie*,  was  produced  and  specially  insisted  upon  by  democracy 
itself.  Whore  would  be  the  State  sovereignty  and  individual  ex- 
istence of  Rhode  Island  and  Ivlnwarc,  unless  they  could  maintain, 
in  at  least  one  House  of  Congress,  their  State  equality  with  that  of 
all  other  Slates  in  the  1  hnon  '!  In  those  early  days,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  being  framed,  there  was  nothing  to  force  the  small 
States  into  a  Union  with  those  whose  populations  pre pon derated. 
Each  Suite  was  sovereign  in  its  municipal  syMem,  having  pre- 
served the  boundaries  of  the  old  colony,  together  with  the  libcrtie* 
and  laws  given  to  it  under  its  old  colonial  charter.  A  unioa 
night  be,  ami  no  doubt  was,  desirable  ;  but  it  was  to  be  a  unioa 
of  Sovereign  States,  each  retaining  equal  privileged  in  that  union, 
and  not  n  fusion  of  the  different  populations  Into  one  homogeneous 
whole.  No  State  was  willing  to  abandon  its  own  individuality, 
and  least  of  all  were  the  small  States  willing  to  do  so.  It  was 
therefore  ordained  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  rep- 
resent the  people,  and  that  the  Senate  should  represent  the  Stales. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  time  the  arrangement  of  v.: 
am  speaking  has  etuihlod  the  democratic  or  soolltcrn  party  to  con- 
tend at  a  great  advantage  with  the  republicans  of  the  North. 
When  the  constitution  was  founded,  the  seven  northern  St;. 
I  call  those  northern  which  are  now  free-soil  States,  and  those 
southern  in  which  the  institution  of  slavery  now  prevails— the 
seven  northern  States  were  held  to  bo  entitled  by  their  population 
to  send  thirty-five  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
they  sent  fourteen  members  to  the  Senate.  The  six  southern 
BtBM  win'  entitled  to  thirty  members  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
to  twelve  senators.  Thus  the  proportion  was  about  equal  for  tbs 
North  and  South.  But  now,— or  rather  in  18(10,  when  secession 
commenced,  the  northern  States,  owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion In  the  North,  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty  representatives  lo 
Congress,  having  nineteen  States  and  thirty-eight  senators;  where- 
as the  South,  with  fifteen  Stato*  and  thirty  senators,  was  entitled 
by  its  population  to  only  ninety  representatives,  although  hy 
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special  rule  in  its  fijfYour,  which  I  n  ill  presently  explain,  it  was  in 
fact  allowed  a  greater  number  of  representatives  in  proportion  to 
its  population  than  the  North.  Had  an  equal  balance  been  pre- 
served, the  South,  with  its  ninety  representatives  in  the  I-ower 
House,  would  have  bat  twenty-three  senators,  instead  of  thirty,  in 
the  Upper."  But  these  numbers  indicate  to  us  the  recovery  of 
political  influence  in  the  North,  rather  than  the  pride  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  South  ;  for  the  South,  in  its  palmy  days,  had  much  more 
in  its  favour  than  I  have  atove  described  a*  its  position  in  !8S0< 
Knn>:u  had  then  just  become  u  free-soil  State,  after  a  terrible 
!c,  and  shortly  previous  to  that  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  also 
free  Stairs,  had  been  ndded  to  the  Union.  Up  to  that  date  the 
slave  States  sent  thirty  senators  to  Congress,  and  the  free  State* 
only  thirty-two.  In  addition  to  this  when  Texas  vrna  annexed 
and  converted  into  n  State,  a  clause  was  inserted  into  the  Act  {riv- 
ing authority  for  the  future  subdivision  of  that  State  into  four  dif- 
ferent States  as  its  population  should  increase,  thereby  enabling 
the  South  to  add  senators  to  its  own  party  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  northern  States  might  increase  in  number. 

And  here  I  must  explain,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test may*  be  understood,  that  the  senators  from  the  South  main- 
tained themselves  ever  in  a  compact  body,  voting  together,  true  to 
other,  disciplined  as  a  party,  understanding  the  necessity  of 
yielding  in  small  things  in  order  that  their  general  line  of  policy 
might  be  maintained.  But  there  was  no  such  system,  no  such  ob- 
servance of  political  tactics  among  the  senators  of  the  North.  In- 
deed, they  appear  to  have  had  no  general  line  of  polities,  having 
been  divided  among  themselves  on  various  matters.  Mnny  had 
strong  southern  tendencies,  and  many  more  were  willing  to  obtain 
i/IIieial  power  by  the  help  of  southern  votes.  There  was  no  great 
bond  of  union  among  them,  as  slavery  vras  among  the  senators 
from  the  South.  And  thus,  from  these  causes,  the  power  of  tho 
Senate  and  the  power  of  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  ihe 
Ktathern  party. 

I  am  aware  that  in  going  into  these  matters  here  I  am  depart- 
ing somewhat  from  the.  subject  of  which  this  ehnpter  is  intended  to 
treat  j  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  explain  in  any  shorter  way 
',}■■>■  manner  En  which  those  rules  of  the  constitution  have  worked 
by  which  the  composition  of  the  Senate  is  lixed.     That  State  basis, 

•  It  it  worthy  of  note  that  the  new  northern  and  western  State*  hare  been 
brought  into  tlio  l.'uum  by  natural  increase  and  the  spread  of  population. 
Hut  tin*  has  nut  been  so  with  the  new  southern  States.  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida wire  ptuvhued,  and  Texas  was— annexed. 
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opposed  to  a  basis  of  population,  in  the  Upper  House  of  Cov 
,  has  been  the  one  great  political  weapon,  both  of  offence  mi 
ice,  in  ll.''  bands  of  the  democratic  party.      And  yet  I  am  Ml 
pored  to  deny  that  great  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  framing  d 
constitution  of  the  .Senate.     It  was  the  object  of  none  of  lb 
i ana  th«0  at  work  to  create  a  code  of  rule*  for  the  entirt 
governance  of  a  single  nation  such  a*  is  England  or  France 
bad  any  American  politician  of  the  time  so  desired,  would  be  Ian 
"  reasonable  hope  of  success.     A  federal  union  of  separate  sor- 
ign  Slates  was  lbs  necessity,  as  it  was  also  the  desire,  of  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  American  policy  of  the  day: 
and  I  think  it  may  be  understood  and  maintained  that  no  sacb 
feaVrul  union  would  have  been  just,  or  could  have  been  accepted 
by  the  smaller  States,  which  did  not  in  some  direct  way  recognise 
their  equality  with  the  larger  Stales.      Il  1-  :     to  bo  ob- 

served, that  in  this,  as  in  all  matters,  the  claims  of  the  minority 
were  treated  with  indulgence.  No  ordinance  of  the  constitution 
is  made  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  who 
met  together  to  do  tike  work  hod  been  actuated  by  no  desire  for 

! selfish  preponderance  or  individual  influence.  No  ambition  to 
bind  close  by  words  which  shall  be  exacting  as  well  as  exact  is 
apparent.  A  very  broad  power  of  interpretation  is  left  to  tboet 
who  were  to  bo  the  future  interpreters  of  the  written  document 
It  it  declared  that  ••  Kcprescntation  ami  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  iueluded 
within  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,"  there- 
by moaning  that  representation  and  taxation  in  the  several  Slates 
shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  population.  This  clause  or- 
dains that  throughout  all  tho  States  a  certain  amount  of  popula- 
tion shall  return  a  member  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, — say 
one  member  to  100,000  persons,  as  is  I  believe  about  the  present 
proportion, — and  that  direct  taxation  shall  be  levied  according  to 
the  number  of  representatives.  If  New  York  return  thirty-three 
members  and  Kansas  one,  on  New  York  sliall  be  levied,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Stales'  revenue,  thirty-three  times  as  much 
taxation  a*  on  Kansas.  This  matter  of  direct  taxation  was 
not  then,  nor  has  it  been  since,  matter  of  much  moment-  No  di- 
rect taxation  has  hitherto  been  levied  in  tbc  United  States  for  na- 
tional purposes.  But  the  liiuo  has  now  come  when  this  proviso 
will  be  a  terriblo  Mumbling-block  in  tho  way. 

But  before  we  go  into  that  matter  of  taxation,  I  must  explain 
how  the  South  was  again  favoured  with  reference  to  its  represent- 
ation.    As  a  matter  of  course  no  slaves,  or  cveu  negroes— no  men 
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"  colour — were  to  vote  in  the  southern  States.  Therefore,  one 
would  say,  that  in  counting  up  the  people  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  representatives,  tho  coloured  population  .-should  be 
1  altogether,  liut  it  was  claimed  ou  behalf  of  llie  South 
thai  their  projs-rty  in  slaves  should  bu  represented,  and  in  com- 
piiance  with  Ihia  claim,  although  no  slave  can  vote  or  in  any  way 
demand  the  services  of  a  representative,  the;  coloured  people  arc 
reckoned  among  the  populntion.  Wbca  tin:  numlwrs  of  t lie  free 
person*  arc  counted,  to  litis  number  is  addod  1'  three-tit'ilis  of  all 
other  person*."  Five  .-.hr.  •  nrt  thus  supposed  to  represent  three 
white  persons.  Front  the  wording,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  there  was  some  other  category  into  which  a  man  might  be 
put  besides  that  of  free  or  slave !  Hut  it  may  be  observed,  that  on 
il.i-  -ii i j < -..a  of  slavery  the  fraiuers  of  the  constitution  were  tctnler- 
mouthed.  They  never  speak  of  slavery  or  of  a  slave.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  subject  should  !«•  mentioned,  and  therefore  we  hear 
first  of  persons  other  than  free,  and  then  of  persona  bound  to  la- 
bour! 

Such  were  the  rides  laid  down  for  the  formation  of  Congress, 
and  the  letter  of  those  rules  bus,  I  think,  been  strictly  observed. 
1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  all  tho  clauses,  but  I  be- 
lieve 1  have  slated  1 1 1  '>.-■>•  wUah  are  essential  to  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  basis  ujioii  which  Congress  is  founded.  A  refer- 
ciii'i'  t..  tin-  .\ | .(rtiuli x  will  show  all  those  which  1  have  emitted. 

Toe  constitution  ordains  that  members  of  both  the  Houses  shall 
be  paid  for  their  time,  but  it  does  not  deeree  the  amount.  "  The 
senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  to  bo  ascertained  by  law,  nnd  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  I'nitcd  States."  In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  as  to 
tlic  present  Congress  I  have  spoken  of  the  amount,  now  allowed. 
I  In  understanding,  1  believe,  is  that  the  pay  shall  be  enough  for 
the  modest  support  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  raised  him- 
liovc  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Much  may  be  said  in  hvoui 
of  this  payment  of  legislator*,  but  very  much  may  also  bo  said 
against  it.  There  was  a  time  when  our  members  of  tho  House 
of  Commons  were  entitled  to  payment  for  their  services,  and  when, 
at  any  rate,  somo  of  them  took  the  money.  It  may  l>c  that  with  a 
new  nation  such  an  arrangement  was  absolutely  necessary.  Men 
whom  tho  people  could  trust,  and  who  would  have  been  able  to 
give  up  their  time  without  jurymen t,  would  not  have  probably  been 
found  in  a  new  community.  Tlic  choice  of  senators  and  of  rep- 
resentatives would  have  been  B  limited  tlmt  tin-  legislative  |a>wer 
would  have  (alien  into  tho  hands  of  a  few  rich  men.     Indeed  it 
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tout  be  amid  thai  such  payment  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
early  days  of  the  life  of  the  Union.  But  no  one,  I  think,  will  dent 
thiit  the  tone  of  both  Houses  would  be  ratted  by  the  gratuitous 
■•ervice  of  the  legislators.  It  is  well  known  that  politicians  find 
ihi-ir  w,\v  into  the  Senate  and  into  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives  solely  with  u  view  to  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The.  very  word 
••  politician"  i»  foul  aixl  unsavoury  throughout  the  States,  and 
■MUM  rather  n  political  blackleg  than  a  political  patriot,  It  •» 
useless  to  blink  tins  matter  in  speaking  of  the  politics  and  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The.  corruption  of  the  venial  politician*  of 
the  nation  stinks  aloud  in  the  nostril*  of  all  men.  It  behove*  the 
country  to  look  to  this.  It  is  time  now  that  she  should  do  so. 
The  people  of  the  nation  are  educated  and  clever.  The  women 
are  bright  mid  beautiful.  Her  charity  is  profuse;  her  philanthro- 
py is  eager  and  true  ;  her  national  ambition  is  noble  and  honest,— 
honest  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  But  she  hat  toiled  herself  with 
political  corruption,  and  has  disgraced  the  cause  of  republican  gov- 
ernment by  the  dirt  of  those  whom  she  has  placed  in  her  high 
places.  1/et  her  look  to  it  now.  She  is  nobly  ambitious  of  reve- 
lation throughout  the  earth  ;  she  desires  to  be  culled  good  as  well 
as  great ;  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  powerful,  but  also  as  benen- 
MUt  She  is  creating  an  army;  she  is  forging  cannon  and  pre- 
paring to  build  impregnable  ship*  of  war.  lint  nil  these  will  foil 
to  satisfy  her  pride,  unless  she  can  cleanse  herself  from  that  cor- 
ruption by  which  her  political  democracy  has  debased  itself.  A 
politician  should  bo  a  man  worthy  of  all  honour,  in  thai  he  loves 
his  country ;  and  not  ono  worthy  of  all  contempt,  in  that  he  rob* 
hi*  country. 

I  must  not  bo  understood  as  saying  that  every  senator  and  rep- 
resentative who  takes  his  pay  is  wrong  in  taking  it.  Indeed,  I 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  payments  were  at 
first  necessary,  and  I  by  no  means  now  say  that  the  necessity  luu 
as  yet  disappeared.  In  the  minds  of  thorough  democrat*  it  will 
he  considered  much  that  the  poorest  man  of  the  people  should  bo 
enabled  to  go  into  the  legislature,  if  such  poorest  man  1*  worthy 
of  thai  honour.  I  am  not  a  thorough  democrat,  and  con*  id  >  I 
more  would  be  gained  by  obtaining  in  the  legislature,  that  educa- 
tion, demeanour,  and  freedom  from  political  temptation  which  easy 
circumstances  produce  I  am  not,  however,  on  this  account  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  the  democrats, — not  on  that  account  if  they 
can  so  manage  their  affairs  that  their  poor  and  popular  politicians 
shall  be  fairly  honest  men.  But  I  am  a  thorough  republican,  re- 
garding our  own  English  form  of  government  as  the  most  purely 
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republican  llial  I  know,  and  as  such  I  hare  a  close  and  warm 
sympathy  with  those  trans-Atlantic  anti-monarchical  republicans 
who  are  endeavouring  to  prove  to  tl.c  WOrU  that  they  have  at 
length  founded  a  political  I .'topia.  I  for  one  do  not  grudge  them  all 
the  good  they  run  do,  all  the  honour  they  can  win.  lint  I  grieve 
over  the  evil  nnme  which  now  taint*  them,  and  which  has  accom- 
panied that  widespread  of  democracy  which  the  last  twenty  years 
has  produced.  Thi*  longing  for  universal  suffrage  in  all  thing* — 
in  voting  for  the  President,  in  voting  for  judges,  in  voting  for  the 
representatives,  in  dictating  to  senators,  has  come  up  since  the  days 
of  President  Jackson,  and  with  it  has  come  corruption  and  unclean 
hands.  Democracy  must  look  to  it,  or  the  world  at  large  will  de- 
clare her  to  hare  failed. 

One  would  say  that  at  any  rate  the  Senate  might  l»  filled  with 
unpaid  servants  of  the  public.  Karh  State  might  lardy  find  two 
men  who  could  afford  to  attend  to  the  public  weal  of  their  country 
without  claiming  a  compensation  for  their  time.  In  England  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  being  so  served.  Those  cities  among  us  in 
which  the  democratic  element  most  strongly  abounds,  can  procure 
rcprescnt-uives  to  their  mind — ercn  though  the  honour  of  filling 
the  portion  is  not  only  not  remunerative,  but  is  very  costly.  1 
cannot  but  think  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  stand 
higher  in  the  public  estimation  of  its  own  country,  if  it  were  an 
unpaid  liody  of  mm. 

It  is  enjoined  that  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  bo  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  eoMblHBM 
in  office.  At  first  sight  such  a  rule  as  this  appears  to  be  good  in 
its  nature  ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  practice  of  the  United  States' 
Government  with  that  of  our  own  makes  me  think  that  this  em- 
bargo on  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  is  a  mistake.  It  pro- 
the  President's  ministers  from  n  scat  in  cither  House,  and 
thereby  relieves  them  from  the  weight  of  that  responsibility  to 
which  our  ministers  arc  subjected.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Dllttd 
States'  ministers  cannot  be  responsible  as  are  our  ministers, 
that  the  President  himself  is  responsible  ond  that  the  Queen  is  not 
so.  Indeed,  according  tn  the  theory  of  the  American  const") 
the  President  litis  no  ministers.  The  constitution  speaks  only  of 
(ho  principal  officers  of  the  executive  departments.  "  He,"  the 
President, "  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  of- 
ficer in  each  of  the  executive  departments."  But  in  practice  he  bus 
his  cabinet,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  that  cabinet  would  pnWtis 
cally  BMM  if  the  members  of  it  Were  subjected  to  the  questionings 
of  t.l n-  two  Houses.     With  us  the  rule  which  prohibits  jcrvant*  of 
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I  !n   sr.ito  from  going  into  Parliament  is,  like  mimy  of  our  constitu- 
tional rule*,  hard  to  l«  defined,  and  jpai  perfectly  understood,     b 
erhaps  be  uud,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  correct  den- 
tation, tliut  permanent  irnunW  of  the  State  may  not  go  into  llir- 
liaiiKmt, and  that  those  may  do  so  whose  service*  aro  politi, 
ponding  for  the  duration  of  their  term  on  tho  duration  of  tl 
ing  ministry.     But  even  this  would  not  bo  exact,  seeing  that  th- 
Mnster  of  the  Rolls  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  con  sit  i 
1'orltameul.     The  abeenoo  of  tho  President's  ministers  from 
great  earlaiuly  occasion*  much  confusion,  or  rather  prohibit* 
more  thorough  political  understanding  between  the  cxi 
the  legislative  than  now  exists.     In  speaking  of  •>  umetit 

o:  Mm  United  States  in  the  next  chapter,  I  .shall  bo  constrained  to 
allude  again  to  this  subject.* 

The  duties  of  the  House  of  Representative*  are  solely  legisla- 
tive. Those  of  the  Senate  are  legislative  and  exr  .-.  with 
us  those  of  the  Upper  House  are  legislative  and  judicial.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  always  ojieii  to  the  public  The  Sen- 
ate is  so  open  when  it  is  engaged  on  legislative  work  ;  but  it  il 
closed  to  the  public  when  engaged  in  executive  session.  No 
treaties  can  be  made  by  the  President,  ami  no  appointing" 
Ugb  affinal  confirmed  without  the- consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  thu 
consent  must  be  given — as  regards  the  confirmation  of  treaties — 
by  iv..i-(]iirds  of  the  members  present.  This  law  gives  to  the 
Senate  the  power  of  debating  with  closed  doors  upon  the  nature 
of  all  treaties,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  government  as  evinced 
in  the  iK.niiiriatioii  of  the  officers  of  State.  It  also  gives  to  the 
Senate  a  considerable  control  over  tho  foreign  relations  of  tho 
Government.  I  believe  that  this  power  is  often  used,  and  that  by 
it  the  influence,  of  Out  Senate  is  raised  much  above  that  of  the 
I,nwor  Houm.     This  intlucnce  is  increased  again  by  the  advur.t- 

agO  of  that  Wperioi    Statecraft  and  political  knowledge  which  the 

six  years  of  tho  senator  give.,  him  over  the  two  years  of  th 
rcecntativo.     The  tried  representative,  moreover,  very  frequent!. 
blossoms  into  a  senator ;   but  a  Senator  does  not  frequently  fade 
into  a  representative,     Sncli  occasiooally  is  the  case,  and  it  is  n 
even  unconstitutionid  for  an  ox-President  to  re-Appear  in  i 

*  It  will  beeHeged!  by  AnerioaM  dial  tha  tatrodnetjon  intoConBrvmofina 

•nt'»  ministers  would  alter  all  the  asJaunR'  P  I  the  ("resident 

Mini  of  Congress,  ami  would  at  once  produce  that  l'nrliamentun  form  of  Got- 
ommenl  which  England  possesses,  nud  which  the  Scute*  have  chosen  to  avoid. 
Such  tl  chance  would  elevate  Congress,  and  depress  the  president.     N 
this  is  true.     Such  deration,  however,  and  such  depression  seem  to  DM  to  be 
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Hoose.  Mr.  Itrnton,  nfter  thirty  years'  service  in  the  Senate,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Representative*.  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  was  ro- 
t;ir.iiil  as  senator  by  Kentucky,  I  think  wren  limes,  now  |  g 
the  Lower  House ;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  appejired  tw  a  rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts  after  ho  had  tilled  the  Presidential 
chair. 

And,  moreover,  the  Semite  of  the  1'niied  State*  is  not  debarred 
from  nn  interference  with  money  hills,  its  the  House  of  Lords  is 
debarred  with  us.  "All  bills  for  ruining  revenue,"  says  the  sev- 
enth section  of  the  first  article  of  the  < •nn.-iitntion,  "shall  originate 
witli  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
ear  wit!  amendments  as  on  other  bills."  Uy  this  the  Sen- 
ate is  enabled  to  have  an  authority  in  (ho  money  matters  of  the 
nation  almost  equal  to  that  held  by  the  Lower  House, — an  author* 
ity  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  to  it  the  full  Influence,  of  its  other 
powers.  With  us  the  House  of  Commons  is  altogether  in  the 
Meendaat,  because  it  holds  and  jealously  keep  to  itself  the  exclu- 
sive command  of  the  public  purse. 

Congress  can  lev  custom  duties  in  the  United  States,  and  sl- 
WBJI   has  done  SO;  hitherto  the  national   revenue   has  been  ex- 
<  ly  raised  from  custom  duties.      It    cminot    levy  duties  on 
imports.      It  can  levy  excise  duties,  and  is  now  doing  so :  hitherto 
lone  so.      It  can  levy  direct  taxes,  loci  ■■■•   In  income- 
tax  and  a  property-tax  ;   it  hitherto  1ms  not  done  so.  (rat  now  must 
do  so.     It  must  do  so,  1  think  I  nm  justified  in  saying:  but  its  power 
of  doing  this  i<  so  hampered  by  constitutional  rnaetment.  that  it 
i  that  the  constitution  ns  regard*  tlii-  heading  must  lie 
before  any  scheme  can  be  arranged  by  which  a  moderately 
ju  I   income-tax  can  lie  levied  and  collected.     This  difficulty  1 
rationed,  but  perhaps  it  will  he  well  that  I  should 
wnir  to  make  the  subject  more  plain.     It  is  specially  de- 
clared, "That  all   dulio".  import-,  and    excises    shall   be   uniform 
throughout  the  United  States."    And  again,  "That  no  capitation 
or  other  direct  t;ix  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  censue 
or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  [o  be  taken."     And  again, 
in  the  words  before  quoted,  "Representative!   and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers."     By 
these  repeated  rules  it  has  been  intended  to  decree  thai  the  sepfe- 
rail.  State*  shall  bear  direct  taxation  according  to  their  population 
>••■  consequent  numher  of  their  representatives;  and  this  in- 
tention   has  been  made  so  clear,  that  no  direct  taxation  can  be 
levied  in  opposition  to  it  without  an  evident  breach  of  the  eonsti- 
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union.  To  explain  the  way  in  which  thi*  will  work,  I 
name  the  two  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa  as  opposed  ' 
each  other,  and  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  u 
opposed  to  each  other.  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  are 
wealthy  Atlantic  Slates,  containing,  as  regards  enterprise  and 
commercial  success,  the  creain  of  Uie  population  of  the  \ 

Comparing  them  in  the  ratio  of  population,  I  beliere 
that  they  are  richer  than  any  other  State*.  Thoy  return  be- 
tVMO  tb'em  thirteen  representatives,  Rhode  Island  sending  two 
ami  Massachusetts  eleven.  Iowa  and  Indiana  also  send  thir- 
teen representatives,  Iowa  sending  two,  and  being  thus  eqaal 
to  Rhode  Island;  Indiana  sending  eleven  and  Ix-ing  thus  ■ 
to  Massachusetts.  Iowa  and  Indiana  are  western  states ; 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  nay  that  they  arc  the  r 
States  of  the  Union,  I  can  assort  that  they  are  exactly  oppo*il 
in  i  heir  circumstances  to  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  The 
two  Atlantic  Stales  of  New  England  are  old  established,  rich, 
and  commercial.  The  two  western  Slates  I  have  named  are 
full  of  new  immigrants,  are  comparatively  poor,  and  are  agri- 
cultural. Nevertheless  any  direct  taxation  levied  on  those  in 
the  East  and  on  those  in  the  West  must  be  equal  in  its  weight. 
Iowa  must  pay  as  much  as  Rhode  Island ;  Indiana  must  pay  as 
much  as  Massachusetts.  Rut  Rhode  Island  and  M.i  -achusctu 
could  pay  without  tho  sacrifice  of  any  comfort  to  its 
without  any  sensible  suffering,  an  amount  of  direct 
which  would  crush  the  States  of  Iowa  an.l  Indiana, — whit 
deftd  no  tax-gatherer  could  collect  out  of  those  Stat.  . 
Island  and  Massachusetts  could  with  their  ready  money  buy 
Iowa  and  Indiana;  and  yet  the  income-tax  to  be  collected  fn 
the  poor  Slates  is  to  be  the  haute  in  amount  aa  that  oolle 
from  tin  rich  State-.  Within  each  individual  State  the 
■mount  of  income-tax  or  of  other  direct  taxation  to  be  levie 
from  that  State  may  be  apportioned  as  the  State  may  thiuk  fit ; 
but  an  income-tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  Rhode  Island  would 
probably  produce  more  than  an  income-tax  often  per  cent,  in 
Iowa;  whereas  Rhode  Island  could  pay  an  income-tax  often 
per  cent,  easier  than  could  Iowa  one  of  two  per 

It  would  in  fact  appear  that  the  constitution  as  at  present 
framed  is  dual  to  all  direct  taxation.  Any  law  for  the  coif 
tion  of  direct  taxation  levied  under  the  constitution  would  pf 
ftoot  internecine  quarrel  between  the  western  States  and  those 
which  holder  on  the  Atlantic.  The  western  Slates  would  not 
submit  to  the  taxation.  The  difficulty  which  one  hero  feels  is 
that  which  always  attends  an  attempt  at  finality  in  political  ar- 


raivirements.  One  would  be  inclined  to  say  at  once  that  the 
ind  that  as  the  money  required  is  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Union  and  lor  State  purposes,  such  a 
change  should  he  made  as  would  enable  Congress  to  lew  :in 
income-tax  on  the  general  income  of  the  nation.  Hut  Congress 
not  go  beyond  the  constitution. 
It  is  true  that  the  constitution  is  not  final,  and  that  it  con- 
tains an  express  article  ordaining  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  amended.  And  perhaps  I  may  as  well  explain  lure  the 
manner  in  which  this  can  he  done,  although  by  doing  so.  I  am 
departing  iiom  the  order  in  which  the  constitution  is  written. 
It  l*  not  final,  and  amendments  have  been  made  to  it.  Hut  the 
making  of  such  amendments  is  an  operation  so  ponderous  and 
troublesome,  that  tin;  difficulty  attached  to  any  such  change 
envelops  the  constitution  with  many  of  the  troubles  of  finality. 
Wiiii  us  there  is  nothing  beyond  an  aet  of  parliament.  An 
act  of  parliament  with  "us  cannot  be  uncon.-tituiional.  But  no 
men  ]>ower  has  been  confided  to  Congress,  or  to  Congress  and 
the  President  together.  No  amendment  of  the  constitution 
can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  State  legislatures. 
Congress  may  propose  any  amendments,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  which  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  be  agreed  ;  but  before 
such  amendments  can  be  accepted  they  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  ol  the  States,  or  by  OOWreatiOM  in 
fourth*  of  the  States,  "as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress."  Or  Congress,  in- 
stead of  proposing  the  amendments,  may,  on  an  application 
from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  different  States,  call  a 
convention  for  the  proposing  of  them.  In  which  latter  case  tho 
ratification  by  tho  different  States  must  be  made  after  the 
fashion  as  that  required  in  the  former  case.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  clearly  intelligible  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  constitution  can  be  amended;  but  I 
think  I  may  have  succeeded  in  explaining  that  those  circum- 
(taooei  are  difficult  and  tedious.  In  a  matter  of  taxation  why 
should  States  agree  to  an  alteration  proposed  with  the  very  ob- 
ject of  increasing  their  proportion  of  the  national  burden  ?  But 
unless  such  States  will  agree, — unless  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York  will  consent  to  put  their  own  necks 
into  the  yoke,— direct  taxation  cannot  l  on  them  in  a 

manner  available  for  national  purposes.  I  do  believe  that 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  at  present  pos*cs*  a  patriot- 
ism sufficient  for  such  an  act.  But  the  mode  of  doing  the  work 
will  create  disagreement,  or  at  any  rate,  tedious  delay  and  dif- 
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ficultv.     flow  shall  the  constitution  bo  constitutionally  i 
ad  while  one-third  of  the  States  nre  in  revolt? 

In  the  eighth  section  of  it*  first  article  the  constitution  gives 
a  list  of  the  duties  which  Congress  shall  perform,— of  things,  m 
abort,  which  it  shall  do,  or  shall  have  power  to  do: — To  raise 
taxes ;  to  regulate  commerce  and  the  naturalization  of  citizen*; 
to  en: n  in 'in' v  mill  protect  it  when  coined;  to  establish  postal 
communication;  to  make  law*  for  defence  of  patent*  Mid  copy- 
right*; to  constitute  national  courts  of  law  in 
prcme  Court ;  to  punish  piracies ;  to  declare  war ;  to  raise,  pay 
i  i.  and  govern  armies,  turns,  and  militia;  and  to  exercise  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  a  certain  district  which  shall  contain  tho 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is  there- 
fore to  be  rcgardci i  ■■<  -  r  to  tho  nation  at  large,  and  not 
to  any  particular  State.  This  district  is  now  called  the  district 
if  Colombia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Potomac  and  contains  lb* 
of  Washington. 

Then  the  ninth  section  of  the  same  article-  declares  what  Con- 
gress shall  not  do.  Certain  immigration  shall  not  be  prohibit- 
i  I ;  th?  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  *vs- 

emded,  except  under  certain  circumstances;  no  ex  post  (acto 
w  shall  be  passed ;  no  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census;  no  tax  shall  be  laid  on  exports;  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  by  legal  apj 
print  inn  ;  DO  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted. 

Tim  above  arc  lists  or  catalogues  of  the  powers  which 
gsess  has,  and  of  the  power*  which  Congress  has  not ;  of  wha 
Congress  may  do,  ana  of  what  Congress  may  not  do ;  and  hav- 
ing given  them  thus  seriatim,  I  may  here  perhaps  be  best 
abled  to  say  a  few  word*  as  to  tho  suspension  of  the  privili 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  United  States,  k  ks 
ally  known  that  this  privilege  has  been  suspended  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  rebellion  very  many  times;  that  ibis 
has  been  done  by  the  executive,  and  not  by  Congress ;  and  that 
it  is  maintained  by  the  executive,  and  by  those  who  defend  tbe 
conduct  of  the  now  acting  executive  of  the  I  'nit «.-.  i  hat 

tho  power  of  suspending  the  writ  has  been  given  by  the  consti- 
tution to  the  President,  and  not  to  Congress.  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man,  familiar  either  with  the  word- 
ing or  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ahould  hold  .such  an 
argument.  To  me  it  appears  manifest  that  the  executive, 
Responding  Iba  pririlege  of  the  writ  without  the  authority  of 
Congress,  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  Were 
tin'  can  one  referring  to  our  British  constitution,  a  plain  man, 
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knowing  little  of  Parliamentary  usage,  and  nothing  of  law  lore, 
would  probably  feel  some  hesitation  in  expressing  any  decided 
opinion  on  such  a  subject,  seeing  that  our  constitution  is  un- 
written. Hut  the  intention  has  been  that  even  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  know  and  understand  the  rules  under 
which  he  is  to  live,    -and  ha  that  runs  mav  read. 

As  this  mattM  baa  been  argued  by  Mr.  Horace  Binmv,  :; 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  much  trusted,  of  very  great  and  of  de- 
1  eminence  throughout  the  States,  in  a  pamphlet  in 
foods  tho  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  by  the 
President,  I  will  take  the  position  of  the  question  as  summed 
np  by  him  in  his  last  page,  and  compare  it  with  that  elu 
the  constitution  by  which  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  under 
certain  circumstances  is  decreed ;  and  to  enable  me  to  do  this 
1  «il!,  in  the  first  place,  quote  tho  words  of  tho  clauso  in  ques- 
tion : — 

•I'll.!  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  bo  bus- 
1  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
may  require  it-"    It  i<  the  second  clause  of  that  section 
which  states  what  Congress  shall  not  do. 

Mr.  Binney  argues  as  follows: — "The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this :  that  the  constitution  itself  is  the  law  of 
the  privilege,  and  of  the  exception  to  it ;  that  the  exception  is 
expressed  in  the  constitution,  and  that  tho  constitution  gives 
•o  the  act  of  suspension  when  the  conditions  on  ur;  that 
ondHioM  consist  of  two  matters  of  fact, — one  a  naked 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  other  :i  matter-of-fact  conclusion  from 
facts,  that  is  to  Hay,  rebellion  and  the  public  danger,  or  the  re- 
quirement of  public  safety."  By  these  words  Mr.  Binney  in- 
tends to  imply  that  the  constitution  itself  gave  the  privilege  of 
tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  itself  prescribes  the  taking  away 
of  that  privilege  under  certain  circumstances.  But  this  is  not 
so.  The  constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  suspension  of  tho 
privilege  of  the  writ  under  any  circumstance*.  It  says  that  it 
shall  not  be  suspended  except  under  rircumstanoca. 

Mr.  Binney'*.  argument,  if  I  understand  it,  then  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows. As  the  constitution  prescribes  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  privilege  of  the  writ  shall  bo  suspended,  tho  one 
circumstance  being  the  naked  matter-of-fact  rebellion,  and  tho 
other  circumstance  the  public  safety  supposed  to  have  beta 
endangered  by  such  rebellion, — which  Mr.  Binney  calls  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact conclusion  from  facts,  the  constitution  must  be  pre- 
sumed itself  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  Whellwr 
in  or  Congress  bo  tho  agent  of  the  constitution  in 
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this  suspension  is  not  matter  of  moment.    Either  can  only 
an  agent,  and  as  Congress  cannot  act  whereas  I 

President  must  ultimately  bo  charged  with  the  weem 
ministration  of  the  order  for  that  suspension,  which  has  in  fact 
been  issued  by  the  constitution  itself,  therefore  the  power  of 
exercising  the  suspension  of  the  writ  may  properly  bo  pro- 
sutned  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  not  to  be  io 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

If  I  follow  Mr.  Kinney's  argument,  it  amounts  to  so  much. 
Bat  it  seems  to  mo  that  .Mr.  liinney  is  wrong  in  his  premises, 
and  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  The  article  of  the  constitution 
in  question  docs  Dot  define  the  conditions  under  which  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  shall  be  suspended.  It  simply  states  thai 
this  privilege  shall  never  be  suspended,  except  under  certain 
conditions.  It  shall  not  bo  suspended  unless  when  the  public 
safely  may  require  such  suspension  on  account  of  rebellion  or 
■smb.  Rebellion  or  invasion  are  not  necessarily  to  produce 
such  suspension.    There  is  indeed  no  naked  matter  of  fact  to 

riide  either  President  or  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  therefore 
»ay  that  Mr.  liinney  is  wrong  in  his  premises,  liebeli: 
invasion  might  occur  twenty  times  over,  and  might  oven  en- 
danger the  public  safety,  without  justifying  tho  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  under  the  constitution.  I  say  also 
Uiat  Mr.  liinney  is  wrong  in  his  conclusion.  Tho  public  safety 
must  require  the  suspension  before  the  suspension  can  be  justi- 
fied, and  such  requirement  must  be  a  matter  for  judgment,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  discretion.  Whether  or  no  there  shall  bo 
any  suspension  is  a  matter  for  deliberation, — not  one  simply 
for  executive  action,  as  though  it  were  already  ordered.  There 
is  no  matter-of-fact  conclusion  from  facts.  Should  invasion  or 
rebellion  occur,  and  should  the  public  safety,  in  consequence 
of  such  rebellion  or  invasion,  require  tho  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ,  then,  and  only  then,  may  the  privilege 
be  suspended.  But  to  whom  is  the  power,  or  rather  the  do 
of  exercising  this  discretion  delegated?  Mr.  Binuey  says  that 
'"  there  is  no  express  delegation  of  the  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion." I  maintain  that  Mr.  Binney  is  again  wrong,  and  thai 
the  constitution  does  expressly  delegate  the  power,  not  to  the 
President,  but  to  Congress.  This  is  dono  so  clearly,  to  my 
mind,  that  I  cannot  understand  the  misunderstanding  which 
lias  existed  in  tho  State*  upon  tho  subject.  The  first  article 
of  the  constitution  treats  "of  tho  legislature."  The  seam 
article  treats  "of  tho  executive."  Tho  third  treats  "of  the  ju- 
diciary."   After  that  there  are  certain  "  miscellaneous  articles," 
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go  called.  The  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  gives,  as  I 
Lave  aaid  before,  a  list  of  things  which  the  legislature  or  Con- 
gress shall  do.    The  ninth  section  gives  a  list  of  thing*  which 

.jislaturo  or  Congress  shall  not  do.  The  second  it' OB  in 
this  list  is  the  prohibition  of  any  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 

-  it  of  habeas  corpus,  except  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  prohibition  is  therefore  expressly  placed  upon  Congress, 
and  this  prohibition  contains  the  only  authority  under  which 
the  privilege  can  be  constitutionally  suspended.  Then  comes 
the  article  on  the  executive,  which  dsflnsfl  the  powers  that  the 
President  shall  exercise.  In  that  article  there  is  no  word  re- 
ferring to  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ,  lie  that 
runs  may  read. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government  has  com- 
mitted  a  breach  of  the  constitution  in  taking  upon  itself  to 
suspend  the  privilege; — a  breach  against  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  has  assumed  a  power  which  the  constitution  has 
not  given  it, — which,  indeed,  the  constitution,  by  placing  it  in 
the  bands  of  another  body,  has  manifestly  declined  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  executive;  and  it  has  also  committed  a  breach 
against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  chief  purport  of  the 
constitution  is  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  con- 
fide to  a  deliberative  body  the  consideration  of  all  circuro- 

«  by  which  those  liberties  may  bo  affected.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  command  the  army;  but  Congress  shall  raise  and 
support  the  army.  Congress  -hall  declare  war.  Congress  shall 
com  money.  Congress,  by  one  of  its  bodies,  shall  sanction 
treaties.  Congress"  shall  establish  such  law  courts  as  are  not 
established  by  the  constitution.  Under  no  (Bfoamstanoaa  i- 
the  President  to  decree  what  shall  be  done.  But  he  is  to  do 
those  things  which  the  constitution  has  decreed  or  which  Con- 
gross  shall  decree.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  power  over 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  would,  among  such 
a  people,  and  under  such  a  constitution,  be  given  v.  ithont  limit, 
to  the  chief  officer,  the  only  condition  being  that  then'  ehoold 

ae  rebellion.  Such  rebellion  might  be  in  Utah  territorj  ; 
BOSM  trouble  iii  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Texas  would  sulfa N u 
Any  invasion,  such  as  an  inroad  by  the  savages  of  Old  Mexico 
upon  New  Mexico,  would  justify  an  arbitrary  President  in  rob- 
bing all  the  people  of  all  the  States  of  their  liberties  1  A  squab- 
ble on  the  borders  of  Canada  would  put  such  a  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  for  four  years;  or  the  presence  of  an 
Bngliah  frigate  in  the  St.  Juan  channel  might  be  held  to  do  so. 
I  say  that  such  a  theory  is  monstrous. 
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And  the  effect  of  this  breach  of  tho  constitution  ni  tlie  pre*, 
cnt  day  has  boon  very  disastrous.  It  has  taught  those  who 
have  not  been  close  olwcrvers  of  the  American  struggle  to  bo 
lievo  that,  after  nil,  tho  Americana  are  indifferent  as  to  their 

iea.     Such  j>r ..■  been  played  before  high  i 

liy  men  ntterly  unfilled  for  the  use  of  great  power,  as  hsre 
•oared  all  the  nations.  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  President  by  whom 
tlii.-s  i  :  ■  ional  act  has  been  done,  apparently  delegated 

umed  authority  to  his  minister,  Mr.  Seward.  M 
ard  has  revelled  in  tho  privilege  of  unrestrained  arrests,  and 
has  locked  men  np  with  reason  and  without.  Ho  has  instituted 
passports  and  surveillance;  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  omnipresent  police  system  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  Foucbe, 
though  luckily  without  a  Kouchi'-'s  craft  or  i  The  time 

will  probably  come  when  Mr.  Seward  must  jay  for  this, — not 
with  his  life  or  liberty,  but  with  his  repul 
name.     Hut  in  the  mean  time  his  lettrca  do  cachet,  have  ran 
everywhere  through  the  States.    Tho  pranks  which  he  played 
were  absurd,  and  tho  arrests  which  he  made  were  gru 
After  a  while,  when  it  became  manifest  that  Mr.  Sewn: 
not  found  a  way  to  success,  when  it  was  seen  that  he  had  in- 
augurated no  great  mode  of  putting  down  rebellion,  he  appar- 
ently lost  hi*  power  in  the  cabinet.     The  arrests  ceased,  tho 
passports  wore-  diacoatinaed,  and  the  prison-doors  wore  grad- 
ually opened.      Mr.  Soward  wax  d  lot  from  the  c  : 
but  from  the  premiership  of  the  cabinet.    Tho  suspension  of 
tho  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  en 
manded,  but  tho  operation  of  the  suspension  was  allou 
become  less  and  less  onerous;  and  now,  in  April,  1883,  within 
a  year  of  the  commencement  of  the  suspension,  it  has,  I  I 
nearly  died  out.     The  object  in  hand  now  is  rather  that  of  get- 
ting rid  of  political  prisoners,  than  of  taking  others. 

This  assumption  by  the  government  of  an  unconstitutional 
power  has,  as  I  have  said,  taught,  many  lookers-on  to 
that  tho  Americans  are  indifferent  to  their  liberties.     In 
do  not  believe  thai  soefc  a  conclusion  would  he  just.    1 1 
the  present  crisis  the  strong  feeling  of  the  people — that  E 
which  for  the  moment  has  been  dominant — has  been  o 
favour  of  the  government  as  against  rebellion.    There  has  been 
a  passionate  resolute  m  to  support  the  nationality  of  the  nation. 
Men  have  felt  that  they  must  make  individual  sacrifices,  and 
that  such  sacrifices  must  include  a  temporary  suspension  of 
somo  of  their  c.iuMitiitiniial  rights,     lint  1  think  that  this  tem- 
porary suspension  is  already  regarded  with  jealous  eyes ;— 
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an  increasing  jealousy  which  will  have  created  ■  reaction  against 
jioliry,  as  that,  which  Mr.  Seward  has  attempted)  long  be- 
Lbe  cfosc  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Presidency.     I  kDOW  that  it  is 
wronp;  in  ■  irriter  to  commit  himself  to  prophecies,  hut  I  find 
it  impossible  to  «  rite  upon  this  subject  without  doing  so.     Ai 
I  most  express  a  surmise  on  this  subject,  1  venture  to  prophesy 
that  the  Americans  of  the  States  will  soon  show  thai  the]  RM 
ridhTerent  to  the  suspension  of  tho  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.    On  that  matter  of  the  tUegality  of  the  suspen- 
sion by  tho  President  I  fed  in  my  own  mind  thai  there  is  no 
doubt. 

The  second  article  of  the  constitution  treats  of  tho  executive, 
ami  is  very  short.  It  places  tho  whole  executive  power  in  tho 
tent,  and  explains  with  mOTOdotBl]  the  mode 
in  which  tin:  President  shall  be  chosen.  than  the  maimer  after 
which  the  duties  shall  be  performed.  The  first  sect  ion 
that  the  evi nine  shall  bo  TOtted  in  a  President,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  years.  With  him  shall  be  chosen  a 
P  iilent.  I  may  hero  explain  that  the  Vie*  President, 
a*  such,  has  no  power  either  political  or  administrative.  Ho 
is,  ex  Ik  speaker  of  tho  Seoato;  aod  should  the  Presi- 

dent die,  or  lie  by  other  cause  rendered  unable  to  act  as  I 're:.; 
dint,  tho  Vice-President  becomes  President  either  for  the  re- 
mainder <>!'  the  Presidential  term  or  for  the  period  of  the  Pres- 
ident's temporary  absence.  Twice  since  the  constitution  was 
a  til  ''resident  has  died  and  tho  Vicc-l'rcsident  has 
taken  his  place.  No  President  has  vacated  his  position,  oven 
for  a  poriod,  through  any  cause  other  than  death. 

u   conic  the  rules  under  which  the   ['resident  and    ' 

■hall  be  elected, — with  reference  to  which  there  has 

been  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  subsequent  to  the  i 
presidential  election.  This  was  found  to  be  necessary  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  contest  between  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  then  found  that  the  coin* 
ions  in  the  method  of  election  created  by  the  original 
clauso  wcro  all  but  unendurable,  and  the   constitution  was 

amended. 

I  will  not  describo  in  detail  the  present  mode  of  election,  as 
the  doing  so  would  be  tedious  anil  unnecessary.  Two  facts  I 
wish,  however,  to  make  specially  noticeable  and  clear.  Tho 
first  is,  that  the  President,  of  the  United  State*  is  now  oho&eri 
by  universal  suffrage;  and  tin;  second  is,  that  the  constitution 
expressly  intended  that  the  President  should  not  be  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  by  a  body  of  men  who  should  enjoy  tho 
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confidence  and  fairly  represent  the  will  of  the  people. 

frameri  of  the  constitution  intended  rite  the 

Hi n  i  In    people  themselves  should  have  no  more  immedia 

urn  in  the  nomination  of  the  President  than  in  thai 
Route     They  intended  t<>  provide  that  th  d  should 

made  in  a  manner  which  may  Ik;  described  M  thoroughly  i 
servative.    Those  wordu,  however,  liavc  been   im  for 

their  purpose.    They  have  not  been  violat.  A.     Bnt  Ik 
has  been  violated,  while  the  words  have  beeu  held  snored, — and 
the  Presidential  elections  are  now  conducted  on  the  widest 
principles  of  universal  suffrage.     They  are  essentially  dewo- 
ernr: 

The  arrangement,  as  written  in  the  constitution,  h  that  each 
Stale  shall  appoint  a  body  of  electors  equal  in  number  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  6«nt  by  that  State  to  Congress, 
and  tii.it  thus  a  body  or  college  of  elc  < 

il  in  number  to  the  two  joint  Houses  of  Congress,  by  win 
»  Ik-  1'iv.iiii  in  shall  he  elected.     ]S"o  member  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, can  be  appointed  an  elector.     Thus  New  York,  wi 

brM  leptWODUlives  in  the  Lower  House,  would  uauic  thir- 
-s;  ami  Rhode  Island,  with  two  members  in  I 
Lower  House,  would  name  four  electors; — in  each  case  two 
being  added  for  the  two  senators. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  this  theory  of  an  elec- 
'>•,  i  lei  tors  has  ever  been  truly  carried  out.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  ease,  even  at  the  election  of  the  first  Presidenta  after 
Washington,  that  the  electors  were  pledged  in  some  ir 
way  as  to  the  candidate  for  whom  they  should  vote;  but  the 
very  idea  of  an  election  by  electors  has  been  abandoned  gift 
the  Presidency  of  General  Jackson.  According  to  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  tho  privilege  and  the  duly  of  selecting  a 
best  roan  M  President  was  to  be  delegated  to  certain  best  men 
chosen  for  tlint  purpose.  This  was  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  constitution.  It  may,  as  I  have  said,  bo  doubted 
whether  this  theory  lias  over  availed  for  action ;  but  since  the 
days  of  Jackson  it  has  been  absolutely  abandoned.  The  inten- 
tion was  sufficiently  conservative.  The  electors  to  whom  was 
to  be  oonSded  this  great  trust  were  to  bo  chosen  in  their  own 
States  as  eaeh  State  might  think  fit.  The  use  of  universal  m 
frage  for  this  purpose  was  neither  enjoined  nor  forbidden  in 
the  separate  States, — wns  neither  treated  as  desirable  or  unde- 
sirable by  the  constitution.  Each  State  was  left  to  jndge  how 
odd  elect  its  own  electors.  But  the  President  himself  was 
i,<  he  chosen  by  those  electors,  and  not  by  the  people  at  large. 
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The  intention  is  sufficiently  conservative,  but  tho  intention  is 
not  carried  out. 

The  doctor*  arc  still  chosen  by  the  different  States  in  con- 
formity with  the  bidding  of  the  constitution.  The  con 
tion  is  cxui'tly  followed  in  nil  its  biddings,  H&ru  the  wind- 
ing of  it  is  oonoernedj  but  the  wool*  spirit  nf  the  doom 
has  been  evaded  in  the  favour  of  democracy,  sod  tnivenel  suf- 
frage Ea  the  Presidential  elections  has  been  adopted.  The  ehvi 
ont  are  ,«iill  chosen,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  only  chosen  as  tho 
mouthpiece  of  tho  people's  choice,  and  not  a*  the  mind  by 
which  that  choice  shall  be  made.  We  have  all  heard  of  Amer- 
icans voting  for  a  ticket, — for  the  democratic  ticket,  or  the  re- 
publican ticket.  All  political  voting  in  the  States  13  now  man- 
aged  by  tickets.  As  regards  these  Presidential  elections,  each 
decides  on  a  candidate.  Even  this  primary  decision  is  a 
matter  of  voting  among  the  party  itself.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  nominated  as  its  candidate  by  the  republican  party,  tho 
names  of  no  less  than  thirteen  candidates  were  submitted  to 
the  delegates  who  were  sent  to  a  convention  at  Chicago,  ns- 

led  for  tho  purpose  of  fixing  upon  a  candidate.  At  that 
convention  Mr.  Lincoln  was  .  ho-.en  as  the  republican  cundi- 
date ;  and  in  that  convention  was  in  fact  fought  tho  battle 
which  was  won  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  favour,  although  that  conven- 
tion was  what  we  may  call  a  private  arrangement,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  any  constitutional  enactment.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
then  proclaimed  as  the  republican  candidate,  and  all  republic- 
ans were  held  as  bound  to  support  him.  When  the  time  came 
for  tho  constitntional  election  of  tho  electors,  certain  Damn 
bi  r  in  eai  h  state  as  representing  tho  republican 
»  names  formed  the  republican  ticket,  and  any 
man  voting  Ibr  them  voted  in  But  lor  Lincoln.  There  were 
three  other  parties,  each  represented  by  a  candidate,  and  each 
had  its  own  ticket  in  the  different  Stales.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  very  anxious 
about  their  ticket  in  Alabama,  or  those  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  as 
to  theirs  in  Massachusetts.  In  Alabama  a  democratic  slave- 
ticket  would  of  course  prevail.  In  Massachusetts  a  rajrabttoan 
free-soil  ticket  would  do  so.  But  it  may,  I  think,  be  seen  that 
in  this  way  the  electors  have  in  reality  ceased  to  have  any 
weight  in  tho  elections, — have  in  very  truth  ceased  lo  have,  the 

ise  of  any  will  whatever.     They  are  mere  names,  and  no 

Stat  iiomini-i  unihia.     The  election  Of  the  President  is 

made  bj   universal  suffrage,  and  not  by  a  college  of  electors. 

The  words  as  they  are  written  aro  still  obeyed ;  but  the  consti- 
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lotion  in  fact  has  been  violated,  for  the  spirit  of  it  bos  btco 
changed  In  essence. 

Tho  President  muBt  have  been  born  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Tiiia  is  not  necessary  for  the  holder  of  any  other  of- 
r  for  a  senator  or  representative;  he  must  be  "thirty-four 
.  i  old  at  the  tiino  of  his  < 

His  executive  power  is  almost  unbounded.    He  is  much  more 
powerful  than  any  minister  can  bo  with  as,  and  is  aubj 
a  much  lighter  responsibility.     He  may  l» 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  Sena'.  at  impeach- 

ment only  goes  to  tho  removal  from  office  and  pcnnanei 
qualification  for  office-     Hut  in  these  days,  as  we  all  practically 
Bnderstand,  responsibility  does  not  mean  the  fear  of  any  great 
punishment,  but  the  necessity  of  accounting  from  dityto  day 
fur  public  actions.     A  leading  statesman  has  but  slight  dread 
of  IM  axe,  but  is  in  hourly  tear  of  his  opponent's  question*. 
I  Tesiaoot  of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  no  such  goes- 
tiniiiii'.'   :  sad  BO  he  docs  not  even  require  a  majorit 
Boon  i'»r  the  maintenance  of  his  Minority,  his  respon 
nits  upon  him  1  sly.    Seeing  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  es- 

caped uTiy  punishment  for  maladministration,  no  President  need 
fear  the  anger  of  the  people. 

The  President  is  Commander  -in-chief  of  the  army  and  of  the 
tuny.  IK-  can  grant  pardons, — as  regards  all  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States.  He  hns  no  p  pardon 
an  offence  committed  against  the  laws  of  any  Stale,  and  as  to 
wlii  h  tlm  culprit  has  been  tried  before  tho  tribunals  of  that 
Btate.  lie  OH  make  treaties;  but  such  treaties  are  not  valid 
till  they  have  be  D  BOnnrmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  sen; 
cut  in  <  xeciitivi-  leaaten.  He  appoints  all  ambassadors  and  oili- 
er public  officers, — but  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  tl 
ate.  He  can  convene  either  or  both  Houses  of  Con. 
regular  times,  and  under  certain  circumstances  can  adjourn 
them.  His  executive  power  is.  in  (art  almost  unlimited  ;  and 
this  power  is  solely  in  bis  own  hands,  oi  the  constitution,  knows 
nothing  of  the  President's  ministers.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution these  officers  are  merely  the  heads  of  his  bureaux.  An 
Englishman,  however,  in  considering  the  executr.  e  pnwor  of 
tii.  President,  and  in  ranking  any  comparison  between  that  and 
(In  i  power  of  any  officer  or  officers  attached  M  IM 
Crown  in  England,  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent's power,  and  even  authority,  is  confined  to  the  Federal 

!ii,  and  that  he  has  nono  with  r<  I'm  nee  to  tie 
vidual  States.     Religion,  education,  the  administration  of  the 
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general  laws  which  concern  every  man  Uld  woman,  and  tho 
real  de  facto Government  which  eomw  bcoM  to  every  house; — 
these  things  arc  not  in  any  nay  subject  to  the  President  of  the 
I  States. 
Hi-  legislative  power  is  also  great.  lie  lias  a  veto  upon  all 
acts  of  Congress.  This  veto  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter,  as  is 
ill  •  veto  of  tho  Crown  with  us;  but  it  ia  not  absolute.  Tho 
President,  if  ho  refuses  his  sanction  to  a  bill  sent  up  to  him 
from  Congress,  returns  it  to  that  House  in  which  it  ongiuatcd, 
villi  his  objections  in  writing.  .If,  after  that,  such  bill  shall 
again  pass  through  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep] 
MateUVOS,  receiving  hi  each  House  the  approvals  of  two-thirds 
oft!  i:nt,  then  such  bill  becomes  law  without  the  Presi- 

.ii  ik.'m  amotion.  Unlesa  this  be  done  the  President'!  veto  stops 
the  bill.  This  veto  has  been  frequently  Mod,  hut  no  bill  has 
yi  t  been  passed  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  third  article  of  the  constitution  treat*  of  the  judi 
of  the  United  States,  but  as  I  purpose  to  write  a  chapter  .lc- 
voted  to  the  law  courts  and  lawyers  of  the  ed  not 

re  describe  at  length  the  enactments  of  the  constitution  OB 
this  head.    It  is  ordained  that  all  criminal  trials,  except  in  cases 
peachment,  shall  be  by  jury, 
re  arc  alter  this  certain  miscellaneous  articles,  Bomo  of 
which  be!  Og  to  the  constitution  as  it  stood  at  first,  aDd  others 
of  w  In.  I     i  ve  been  since  added  as  amendment*.     A  citizen  of 
lo  be  a  citizen  of  every  Stale.      Criminals  from  one 
Slate  sliall  not  be  free  from  pursuit  in  ether  States.     Then 
I  very  material  enactment: — "No  person  held  to  w 
or  labour  in    onu  State,  under   the    laws   thereof,  CSCepitlg 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequenoe  of  any  law  or  ri'gulalion 
therein,  bo  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour;  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  ou  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  Mich  service  or 
our  may  be  duo."     In  speaking  of  a  person  held  to  labour 
the  constitution  intends  to  speak  of  a  slave,  and  tho  article 
amounts  to  a  fugitive  slave  law.     If  a  slave  rim  awav  out  of 
South  Carolina  and  find  hi*  way  into  Massachusetts,  Massachu- 
setts shall  deliver  him  op  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  South 
Carolina.     Tho  words  certainly   .'.•■•  clear  enough.     But  Massa- 
chusetts strongly  objects  to  the  delivery  of  such  men  uhen  so 
ired.    Such  men  she  hat  delivered  up,  with  many  groaning* 
and  much  inward  perturbation  of  spirit.    Hm.  it  is  understood, 
i -its*  only, but  in  the  free-soil  States  generally, 
that  fugitive  slaves  shall  not  be  delivered  up  by  the  ordinary 
aeti'.n  of  the  laws.    There  is  a  feeling  strong  as  that  which  we 
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entertain  with  reference  to  ion  of  slaves  from 

With  Bach  a  clause  in  tho  constitution  as  that,  it.  is  hardly 
much  to  say  that  do  free-soil  Staf  to  constitution  d 

action.     Wcreit  ex  ponged  from  the  00  I  .  no  clave  Stale 

would  content  to  live  under  it.    It  is  a  point  as  to  wh- 
advocates  of  slavery  and  the  enemies  of  slavery  cannot  be 
brought  to  net  in  union.    But  on  this  head  1  have  already  said 
■  hat  little  I  have  to  say. 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress,  but  tho  bound* 
of  no  old  Stato  shall  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  such 
State.     Congress  shall  have  power  to  rule  and  dispose  of 
territories  and  property  of  tho  United  States.     The    I 
States  guarantee  every  State  a  republican  form  of  Government, 
but  tli.'  constitution  does  not  denne  that  form  of  Government. 
An  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  asked,  would  prob- 
ably nay  tli.it.  it   included  that.  d<  isc  which  I 
have  called  universal  suffrage.     Such,  however,  was  n 
meaniog  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution.     The  m 
citizen  would  probably  also  say  that  it  excluded  the  use  of 
king,  though  ho  would,  I  imagine,  be  able  to  give  no  good  nja- 
BOD  for  saying  so.    I  take  a  republican  government  to  1> 
in  which  tho  care  of  the  people  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Thoy  may  use  an  elected  President,  an  hereditary  kin^;,  or  | 
chief  magistrate  called  by  any  other  name,    lint  the  magi 
whatever  be  his  name,  must  bo  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  their  lord.    He  must  act  for  them  and  nt  their  bidding, — 
not  they  at  his.     If  he  do  so,  he  is  the  chief  officer  of  a  re| 
lie; — as  is  our  Queen  witi  us. 

The  United  States'  constitution  also  guarantees  to  each  Sta 
protection  against  invasion,  and,  if  rteeessanr,  against  domesu 
violence, — meaning,  I  presume,  internal  v\  The  words 

domestic  violence  might  seem  to  refer  solely  to  slave  insurrec- 
tions; but  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  free 
State  of  New  York  would  be  eutitled  to  the  assistance  of  (be 
Federal  Government  in  putting  down  internal  violence,  it'  un 
able  to  quell  such  violence  by  her  own  power. 

This  constitution,  and  tho  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  of  it,  are  to  be  held  as  the  supremo  law  of  the  land. 
The  judges  of  every  State  are  to  be  bound  thereby,  let  the  laws 
[irate  0  institution  of  such  Stato  say  what  they  will  to  tho 
contrary.  Senator*  and  others  arc  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  sup- 
port tin-  e. institution;  hut  no  religious  test  shall  bo  requil 
a  qualification  to  any  office. 

In  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  it  is  enacted  that 
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Congress  shall  make  no  law  as  to  the  establishment  of  any  re- 
.  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  also  "that 
it  shall  not  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or 
of  petition. — The  Government,  however,  as  is  well  known,  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. — The 
right  of  the  people  to  hear  arms  shall  not  bo  infringed.  Then 
follow  various  rkiu-.es  intruded  for  the  security  01  the  people 
in  reference  to  Ibe  administration  of  tin-  laws.  They  sh.-.II  not 
tihle.d  by  unreasonable  searches.  They  shall  not  he  made 
to  answer  for  great  offences  except  by  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury.  They  shall  not  bo  put  twice,  in  jeopardy  lor  the  same 
offence.  They  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
themselves.  Private  property  shall  not  bo  taken  for  pnblio  nse 
without  compensation.  Accused  persons  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings shall  be  entitled  to  speedy  and  public  trial.  They  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  thorn,  and  shall  have  as- 
sistance of  counsel.  Suits  in  winch  the  value  controverted  is 
above  20  dollars  (4/.)  shall  bo  tried  before  jnries.  Excessivo 
hull  not  1m>  required,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
tod.  In  all  winch  enactments  we  see,  I  think,  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  which  have  been  time-honoured  among 
ourselves. 

The  remaining  amendments  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
President  and  Vice -President  snail  bo  elected,  and  of  them  I 
have  already  spoken. 

The  constitution  is  signed  by  Washington  as  President, — as 
President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia.  It  is  signed  by  deputies 
from  all  the  other  States,  except  Rhode  Island.  Among  the 
signatures  is  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  New  York  j  of 
Franklin,  heading  n  Crowd  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  capital  of 
which  State  the  convent  inn  was  lu-ld;  and  that  of  James  Madi- 
son, the  future  President,  from  Virginia. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  splendid 
I  attained  by  those  who  drew  np  the  constitution ;  and 
then,  as  though  in  opposition  to  the  praise  thus  given  to  their 
work,  I  have  insistea  throughout  the  chanter  both  on  tin  in- 
sufficiency of  the  constitution  and  on  the  breaches  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected.  I  have  declared  nay  opinion  that  it  is  in- 
efficient for  some  of  its  required  purposes,  and  have  said  that, 
whether  inefficient  or  efficient,  it  lias  been  broken  and  in  somo 
degree  abandoned.  I  maintain,  however,  that  in  this  I  havo 
not  contradicted  tnvself.  A  boy,  who  declares  his  purpose  of 
ing  the  .Encid  by  heart,  will  be  held  as  being  successful 
if  at  the  end  of  the  given  period  he  can  repeat  eleven  books 
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out  of  the  twelve.     Nevertheless  the  reporter,  in  jamming  up 
the  a>-  :.  is  bound  to  declare  that  tbat  other  book  has 

not  been  learned.    Under  this  constitution  of  I  bar* 

born  speaking,  the  American  people  have  achieved  modi  no- 
tcrial  success  and  great  political  power.  As  a  people  they  have 
been  happy  and  prosperous.  Their  freedom  has  been  secured 
to  them,  and  for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  they  have  liioi 
and  prospered  without  subjection  to  any  form  of  tyrai 
in  itself  is  much,  and  should,  I  think,  6a  held  as  a  preparat 
for  greater  things  to  follow.  Booh,  I  think,  should  be  on  i 
ion,  although  tot  Ratios  la  at  present  burdened1  by  so  heavy! 
■f  troubles.  That  any  writ i r:i  constitution  should  serrs 
its  puriK-sr-  uii.l  maintain  Eta  authority  in  a  nation  tor  i 
yi  :irs  M  in  itself  much  for  its  framers.  Where  are  now  U 
constitutions  which  were  written  for  France?  But  this 
atituttoa  has  so  wound  itself  into  the  affections  of  th«  people, 
has  become  a  mark  for  such  reverence  and  love,  has,  after  s 
trial  of  ilinr  qnartan  of  a  century,  so  recommended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  men,  that  the  difficulty  consists  in  touch; 
Dot  In  kaoning  it.  Eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  people  who 
have  lived  under  it,  -in  wli.it  way  do  tlxv  regard  it?  Is  not 
that  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  lmd  respecting  it '.'  Is  it  to 
them  an  old  woman's  story,  a  uaelcaa  parchment,*  thing  of  old 
words  at  which  all  must  now  smile?  Heaven  mend  them,  i 
they  reverence  it  more,  as  I  fear  they  do,  than  tie. 
then  IiiWo.  For  them,  after  seventy-five  years  of  trial,  il  I 
almost  the  weight  of  inspiration.  In  this  respect, — with 
ence  to  this  worship  of  the  work  of  their  forefathers,  the 
be  hi  error.  But  that  very  error  goes  far  to  prove  the 
lcncc  of  the  code.  When  a  man  baa  walked  for  six  months 
over  stony  ways  in  the  same  boots,  he  will  bo  believed  when 
he  says  that  his  booU  arc  good  boots.  No  assertion  to  tbo 
contrary  from  any  bystander  will  receive  credence,  even  though 
it  bo  shown  that  a  stitch  i.r  two  has  come  undone,  and  that 
some  required  purpose  has  not  effectually  been  carried  out. 
The  boots  have  earned  the  man  over  his  stony  roads  for  six 
months,  and  they  must  be  good  boots.  And  so  I  say  that  the 
constitution  must  be  a  good  constitution. 

As  to  that  positive  breach. of  the  constitution  which  has,  as 
I  ni.'iiiitniii,  been  committed  by  the  present  Government,  al- 
though I  havo  been  at  some  trouble  to  prove  it,  I  must  own 
that  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  it.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  but 
the  evil  admits,  I  think,  of  easy  repair.  It  has  happened  at  a 
period  of  unwonted  difficulty,  when  the  mind*  of  men  were  in- 
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tent  rather  on  the  support  of  that  nationality  which  guarantees 
tin  ir  liiirrri.-s,  than  on  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  them- 
wires,  ami  the  fault  may  be  pardoned  if  it  be  acknowledged. 
Cut  it  i»  essential  that  it  ahoud  be  acknowledged.  In  such  a 
:•  as  that  thoro  .should  at  any  rate  be  no  doubt.  Now,  in 
this  very  year  of  the  rebellion,  it  may  be  well  that  DO  clamour 
against  (invi-nimeiit  should  arise  from  the  people,  and  thu 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  nation.  But  it  sj  ill  be  bad.  Indeed,  lor 
the  nation  if  .such  a  fault  shall  have  been  committed  by  this 

eminent  and  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  unacknowledged,  na> 
rebuked, — as  though  it  were  a  virtue  and  no  fault.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  time  will  soon  come  in  which  Mr.  Seward's 
reading  of  the  constitution  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  assumption  of  il- 
legal power  under  that  reading  will  roeerre  a  different  construc- 
tii.ii  in  iii  •  States  than  that  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Ilmney. 

But  I  have  admitted  that  the  constitution  itself  is  not  perfect. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  to  be  amended  on  two  separate 
points;  especially  on  two;  and  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
thai  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  making  such  amend- 
ments. That  matter  of  direct,  taxation  is  the  Brat  As  to  that 
I  shall  speak  again  in  referring  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
country.  I  think,  however,  that  it  must  be  admitted,  in  any 
discussion  held  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  that 
the  theory  of  taxation  as  there  laid  down  will  not  suffice  for 
tbe  wants  of  a  great  nation.  If  the  States  arc  to  maintain  their 
ground  as  a  great  national  power,  they  must  agree  among 
themselves  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  greatness.  While  a  custom 
duty  was  sufficient  for  the  public  wants  of  the  United  States, 
■..  in  tin  constitution  was  not  folt.     But  now  that  stand- 

armies  haw  been  inaugurated,  that  iron-elad  ships  are  held 
as  desirable,  that  a  great  national  debt  has  been  founded,  cus- 
tom duties  will  suffiee  no  longer,  uor  will  excise  duties  suffice. 
Direct  taxation  must  bo  levied,  and  such  taxation  cannot  be 
fairly  levied  without  a  change  in  the  constitution.  But  such  a 
change  may  bo  made  in  dircet  accordance  with  tho  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  tho  necessity  for  such  an  alteration  cannot 
be  held  as  proving  any  inefficiency  in  the  original  document  for 
the  purposes  originally  required. 

As  regards  the  other  point  which  seems  to  me  to  require 
amendment,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  abottt  to  express 
simply  my  own  opinion.  Should  Americans  read  what  I  write, 
they  may  probably  say  that  I  am  recommending  them  to  adopt 
the  blunders  made  by  the  English  in  their  practice  of  govern- 
nt.     Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  improbably 
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that  a  system  which  works  well  here  under  a  mo 
. .  would  absolutely  fail  ondei  four  yei  _ 

duration.     Nevertheless  I  v.  \  :.at  the  gov- 

ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  Improved  in  nil  respect*. 
it"  the  gentlemen  (brains  the  President's  cabinet  were  admitted 
to  scat*  in  Congress.  At  present  they  :ut  virtually  irrcsponsi- 
ble.  They  are  constitutionally  little  more  than  head  clerk*. 
This  was  all  very  well  while  the  U< 

State*  was  as  vet  a  small  thin?;  but  now  it  is  no  longer  a 
small  thing.  The  President  himself  cannot  do  all,  nor  ciui  hr 
be,  in  inah,  responsible  for  all.  A  cabinet,  6uch  as  is  our  cab- 
inet, is  BsMMarj  to  him.  Such  a  cabinet  does  exist,  ami  the 
members  of  it  tako  upon  themselves  tho  honours  which  are 
given  to  our  cabinet  ministers.  But  they  arc  exempted  from 
all  that  parliamentary  contact  which,  in  tact-,  gives  to  our  cab- 
inet ministers  their  adroitness,  their  responsibility,  and  their 
petition  in  the  country.  On  this  subject  also  I  must  say  an- 
other word  or  two  further  on. 

But  how  am  I  to  excuse  the  constitution  on  thoee  points 
to  which  it  has,  as  I  have  said,  fallen  through, — in  map 
which  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  inefficient  by  the  weakn 
its  own  words  ?    Seeing  that  all  tho  executive  "po  we  i 
ed  to  tho  President, it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  cboi 
the  President  shouhl  bo  guarded  by  constitutional  enactm 
— that  the  President  should  be  chosen  in  such  a  manner  aa  may 
seem  best  to  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  country.     The 
President,  is  pntoed  in  his   seat  for  four  years.      For  that  term 
he  is  irremovable.     He  acts  without,  any  majority  in  cither  of 
the  legislative  Houses.     He  must  state  reasons  for  his  conduct, 
but.  he  is  not  responsible  for  those  reasons.     His  own  judgment 
is  his  solo  guide.    No  desire  of  the  people  can  turn 
nor  need  he  fear  any  clamour  from  the  press.    It  an  off 
high  in  power  bo  needed,  at  any  rate  tho  choice  of  i 
should  bo  made  with  tho  greatest  care.    The  <•> 
has  decreed  how  such  care  should  be  exercised,  but  the  i 
tution  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  own  decree.    The  con. 
stunted  electors  of  the  President  have  become  a  iu< 
and  that  officer  is  chosen  by  popular  election,  in  oppoaiti 
the  intention  of  those  who  frame,!  the  constitution.     The  effect 
of  this  may  bo  seen  in  the  characters  of  the  men  so  ch 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  the  two  Adamses,  and  Jack- 
eou  were  the  owners  of  names  that  have  become  known  in  his- 
tory.    They  were  men  who  have  left  their  marks  behind  ; 
Those  iu  Europe  who  have  read  of  anything,  have  read  of  them. 
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Americans,  whether  as  republicans  they  admirt:  Washington 
and  the  Adamses,  or  as  democrats  hold  by  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Jackson,  do  not  at  any  rate  blush  for  their  old  Pier.!. 
liut  who  has  heard  of  Polk,  of  Pierce,  and  of  Buchanan  ?  W  bat 
Am  rjcim  is  proud  of  them?  In  tho  old  days  the  name  of  a 
future  President  might  be  surmised.  lie  would  probably  be  a 
nv.iu  hooOUtd  in  the  nation;  but  who  now  can  make  A  guess 
as  to  the  next  President?  In  one  respect  a  (EMM  may  be  made 
with  some  safety.  The  next  President  will  lie  a  man  whose 
name  has  as  yet  offended  no  one  by  its  prominence.  But  one 
requisite  is  essential  for  a  President ;  ho  must  be  a  man  whom 
none  as  yet  have  delighted  to  honour. 

This  has  come  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  seeing  that  it  has 
come  in  spite  of  the  constitution,  and  not  by  the  constii 
it  is  very  bad.    Nor  in  aaving  tins  am  I  speaking  my  own  eon 
vietion  so  much  as  that  of  oil  educated  Americans  with  whom 
uwed  the  subject.     At  the  present  moment  im 
SragS  is  not  popular.     Those  who  are  the  highest  among 
the  people  certainly  do  not  love  it.     1  doubt  whether  the  mass* 
es  of  the  people  have  orer  craved  it.    It  has  been  introduced. 
into  tho  Presidential  elections  by  men  called  politicians— by 
men  who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  trade  to  dabble  in  state  af- 
fairs, and  who  have  gradually  learned  to  see  how  the  001 
tional  law,  with  reference  to  the  Presidential  electors,  could  be 
set  aside  without  any  positive  breach  of  tho  constitution* 

Whether  or  no  any  backward  step  can  now  be  taken, — 
whither  these  olectioQB  can  again  be  put  into  the  hands  <  i 
fit  to  exercise  a  choice  in  such  a  matter, — may  well  bo  doubt- 
ed. Kacilis  descensus  Avcrtii.  But  the  recovery  of  the  down- 
ward steps  is  very  difficult.  On  that  subject,  however.  I  hard- 
ly venture  hero  to  give  an  opinion.  I  only  declare  what  hai 
been  done,  and  express  my  belief  that  it  has  not  been  done  in 
conformity  with  tho  wishes  of  the  people, — as  it  certainly  has 
not  been  done  in  conformity  with  the  intention  of  tho  cotistilu- 

In  another  matter  a  departure  has  been  mado  from  tho  con- 

•pirit  of  the  constitution.     This  departure  is  equally 

(.'rave  with  tho  other,  but  it  is  one  which  eii!:iiiilv  does  admit 

*  On  this  mnitcr  one  of  tire,  bptl,  and  betl  informed  American*  tint  I  have 
known  told  mo  that  be  differed  from  mo.  "  It  introduced  it»clf."  Mid  he. 
"It  waa  the  remit  of  aocial  and  political  force*.  Election  of  the  I'rciiJent 
by  popular  choice  became  a  nccestily."  TIm  meaning  ofthil  in,  thst  in  re- 
gard to  their  Presidential  I  IsedOU  the  United  State*  drifted  into  tiul>cr»al 
aurTraic.  I  do  not  know  that  tliU  theory  is  otic  mors  comfortable  for  lib 
country  than  mjr  ows. 
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correction.     I  allude  to  the  present  position  assumed  by 
ny  of  the  senators,  and  to  the  instructions  pi  von  to  .then  bj 
ite  legislature*,  as  to  tlic  rotes  which  .11  give  in 

nato.     An  obedience  on  their  pai  |  ions  U 

equal  in  its  effects  to  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  into 

oas.     It  make*  them  bang  upon  the  p*opl 
them  of  their  panonal  responsibility,  taxes  away  all  those  ad- 
vant:i  !■>  then  by  a  six  years'  certain  tenure  of  office, 

and  annuls  tho  safety  secured  by  a  conservative  method  of  elec- 
tion. Here  again  I  must  declare  my  opinion  that  this  demo* 
eimtk  practice  baa  crept  into  the  Senate  without  any  expressed 
wish  of  the  people.  In  all  such  matters  tl»e  people  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  strangely  undemonstrative.  It  has  been  done  as 
fiart  of  a  system  which  has  been  usod  for  transferring  the  po- 
itical  power  of  the  nation  to  a  body  of  trading  potiticiai 
have  become  known  and  felt  as  a  mass,  and  not  Known  an 
as  imlsviilti:i!s.     I  Bud  it  difficult  to  deoerilnr  il  polit- 

ical position  of  the  States  in  this  respect.  Tin:  millions  of  the 
people  aro  eager  for  the  constitution,  are  proud  of  their  power 
nation,  and  arc  ambitious  of  national  greatness.  But  they 
are  not,  as  I  think,  especially  desirous  of  retaining  politi 
fluences  in  their  own  hands.  At  many  of  the  elections  it  is  dit 
Bonlt  to  induce  them  to  vote.  They  have  among  them  a  half- 
knowledge  that  polities  in  :i  trade  in  tho  hands  of  the  lawyers, 
and  (hat  thoy  an  the  capital  by  >~.sc  political  trades- 

nun  oarry  on  their  business.  These  politicians  aro  all  lawyers. 
Politics  and  law  go  together  as  naturally  as  the  possession  of 
land  and  the  exercise  of  magisterial  powers  do  with  ns.  It 
may  be  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the  lawyer*  are  tho  best 
educated  men  of  tho  country,  and  need  not  necessarily  be 
most  dishonest.  Political  power  has  come  into  their  li.n 
and  it  is  for  (lair  purposes  and  by  their  influences  that  the 
spread  efdamooraoy  aai  boon  encouraged. 

As  regard*  the  Senate,  the  recovery  of  their  old  dignity  and 
former  position  is  within  their  own  power.  No  amendment 
of  the  constitution  is  needed  here,  nor  has  the  weakness  come 
from  any  insufficiency  of  the  constitution.      I  can  as- 

sume to  itself  to-morrow  its  own  glories,  and  can,  by  doing  so, 
become  the  saviours  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  nation.  It 
is  to  the  Senate  that  we  mu«f  look  for  that  conservative  ele- 
ment which  may  protect  the  United  Suites  from  tho  violence 
of  demagogues  on  one  li  le  and  from  the  in  of  military 

Eowor  on  the  other.    The  Senate,  and  the  Senate  only,  can 
ecp  the  President  in  check.    The  Senate  also  has  a  power 


.._  Lower  House  with  reference  to  tho  disposal  of  money, 
deprive*  the  House  of  BoproMDtJtivoo  of  that  exclusiro 
'{y  whlcb  belong!  1"  our  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
that  tin-  House  <>f  Kcprc.-Kinttlira  OUBOt  do  what  is 
>y  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  more  thau  this.  To 
male,  in  tin;  minds  of  nil  Aiini-ir:ins,  belongs  that  superior 
*e,  that  acknowledged  possession  of  the  greater  power 
Her  scope  for  action,  whii-h  is  with  Bfl  M  clearly  the.  pos- 
j  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  United  State*'  SeoMo 
■  conservative,  and  can  bo  so  by  virtue  of  the  constitution. 
>ve  of  the  constitution  in  tho  hearts  of  all  Americana  is 
»g  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Senate  would 
then  rather  than  endanger  its  position.  I  could  wish 
C  senators  would  kbaOOOD  iheir  money  payments,  but  I 
~  iginc  that  that  will  be  dono  exactly  m  these  days. 
e  now  endeavoured  to  describe  the  strength  ol  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  explain  111  in  ink  nit 
real  question  is  at  this  moment,  being  solved,  whet  In -r  01 
t  constitution  will  still  bo  found  equal  to  its  requirement*. 
hitherto  been  tho  mainspring  in  the  government  of  ihe 
•.  They  have  trusted  with  almost  childlike  confidence  to 
iadom  of  their  founders,  and  have  said  to  their  rulers, — 
■e ;  in  thoso  words,  you  must  find  tho  extent  and  tho 
>f  jour  powers.  It  is  written  down  for  you,  so  that  ho 
uns  may  road."  That  writing  down,  as  it  wore,  at  a  sin- 
icnt  code  of  instruct  tool  for  the  govt  'mora 
real  nation,  had  BOt  hitherto  in  tlie  world's  history  bOMI 
to  answer.  In  this  instance  it  has,  at  any  rale,  (MWOMd 
iluui  in  any  other,  probably  because  the.  words  so  writ- 
:it :iin<!il  in  them  less  pretence  of  finality  in  political  wis- 
han  other  written  constitutions  have  assumed.  A  young 
tost  bend,  or  tho  winds  will  certainly  break  it.  For  my- 
can  honestly  express  my  hope  that  no  storm  may  destroy 
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king  of  the  American  constitution  I  have  said  so 
bo  American  form  of  government  that  but  little  more 
to  me  to  say  under  that  heading.    Nevertheless,  I  should 
■  go  through  tho  work  which  I  have  laid  out  for  myself 
leavour  to  explain  more  continuously,  and  per- 


d  not  endca 
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hap*  more  graphically,  than  I  found  myself  able  to  do  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  system  on  which  public  affairs  arc  managed 
in  the  I  nited  .State*. 

And  here  I  must  beg  my  reader*  again  to  bear  in  mind  how 
moderate  is  the  amount  of  governing  which  lias  fallen 
lot  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  bow  a 
compared  with  the  amount  which  has  to  be  done  )>y  the  Queen's 
officers  of  stale  for  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  Emjieror,  with  such 

.nee  as  he  may  please  to  accept  from  his  officers  of 
for  France.    That  this  ia  so  must  be  attributed  to 
one  cause ;  bat  tbo  chief  cause  is  undoubtedly  to  bo  fo 
the  very  nature  of  a  federal  government.    The  States  an 
vidually  sovereign,  and  govern  themselves  as  to  all  internal 
matters.     All  tho  judges  in  England  are  appointed  by  tLi- 
Crown  ;  bnt  in  the  United  States  only  a  small  proport: 
the  judges  arc  nominated  by  tho  President.    The  greater  num- 
ber arc  servants  of  tho  different  State*.     The  execution  of  the 
ordinary  laws  for  tho  protection  of  men  and  in:  |  oa  not 

fall  on  the  government  of  the  United  State*,  but  on  the  execu- 
tives of  the  individual  States, — unless  in  some  special  m:< 
which  will  bo  defined  in  the  next  chapter.  Trade, 
roads,  religion,  the  passing  of  new  measures  for  the  internal  or 
dome&tic  comfort  ot  the  people,  all  these  things  are  more  or 
less  matters  of  care  to  our  government.  In  the  States  they  are 
matters  of  care  to  the  governments  of  each  individual  State, 
but  aro  not  so  to  tho  central  government  at  Washington. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  operate  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  which  have  hitherto  enabled  the  ProaidentB  of  the 
United  State*,  with  their  minister*,  to  maintain  their  positions 
without  much  knowledge  of  statecraft,  or  the  necessity  fi 
education  in  state  matters  which  ia  so  essential  to  our  pubKo 
men.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  have  hitherto  kept 
tbi  ii  hands  out  of  foreign  polities,  II"  they  have  not  done  so 
altogether,  they  have  so  greatly  abstained  from  meddli 
them  that  none  of  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
d4  Ik  i  nations  has  been  necessary  to  them  which  is  so  essential 
with  us,  and  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  ono  thing 
in  -I'll  ni  the  oabinstt  of  other  European  nations.  This  has 
been  ■  gnat  blessing  to  tin-  United  State*,  but  it  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  blessing.     It  has  K-i  sing  because  tho  ab- 

sence of  such  care  has  saved  the  country  from  trouble  anil  from 
expense.  But  such  a  state  of  things  was  too  good  to  last ;  and 
the  blessing  has  not  been  unmixed,  seeing  that  now,  when  that 
absence  of  concern  iu  foreign  matters  has  been  no  longer  pot- 
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Bible,  tho  knowledge  necessary  for  taking  a  dignified  part  in 

•n  discussions  has  been  found  wanting.    Mr.  Seward  ia 

now  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  States,  and  it  is 

hardly  too  much  to  say  that  ho  has  made  himself  a  laughing- 

among  the  diplomatists  of  Kuropc,  by  tho  mixture  of  bu 
ignorance  and  hi*  arroganoe.  BU  report*  to  his  own  ministers 
during  the  single  year  of  his  office,  as  published  by  himself  ap- 
parently with  great  satisfaction,  arc  a  monument  not  so  i 
of  his  incapacity  OS  of  his  want  of  training  for  such  work.  Wo 
all  know  his  long  state  papers  on  the '  Trent'  offiiir.  What  arc 
wc  to  think  of  a  statesman  who  acknowledges  the  action  of 
hi*  country's  servant  to  have  been  wrong;  ami  in  the  BSBM 
breath  declares  that  he  would  have  held  by  that  wrong,  fa  a d 
the  material  welfare  of  his  country  been  thereby  improved? 
The  United  States  have  now  created  a  great  army  and  a  great 
debt.  They  will  soon  also  have  created  a  great  navy.  Amura 
of  other  nations  will  press  upon  them,  and  they  will  press 
against  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  In  this  way  statecraft  will 
become  necessary  to  them ;  and  by  degrees  their  ministers  will 
abtle,  graceful,  adroit, — and  perhaps  crafty,  as  are  tho 
ministers  of  other  nations. 

I,  moreover,  tho  United  States  have  had  no  outlying  col- 
onic* or  dependencies,  Mich  as  an  India  and  Canada  are  to  u*, 
as  Cuba  is  and  Mexico  was  to  Spain,  and  as  were  the  provinces 
of  the  Komau  empire.  Territories  she  has  had,  but  by  the  pe- 
ouliar  beneficence  of  her  political  arrangements,  these  territo- 
ries have  assumed  the  guise  of  sovereign  States,  and  been  ad- 
mitted into  federal  partnership  on  equal  terms,  with  a  rapidity 
which  has  hardly  left  to  the  central  Government  the  reality  of 
any  dominion  of  its  own.  Wo  are  inclined  to  suppose  that 
these  new  States  have  been  allowed  to  assume  their  equal  priv- 
ileges and  State  rights  because  thoy  have  been  continuous  to 

i  Statos  -as  though  it  wore  mi  roly  ••"'  extension  of  front- 
ier. But  this  has  not  been  so.  California  and  Oregon  have 
been  very  much  further  from  Washington  than  tin-  Canadas 
are  from  Loudon.     Indeed  they  are  still  further,  and  I  hardly 

whether  they  can  be  brought  much  nearer  than  Canada 
is  to  us,  even  by  tho  assistance  of  railways.  But  nevertheless 
California  and  Oregon  were  admitted  as  States,  the  former  as 
qmoicly  and  the  latter  much  more  quickly  than  ita  population 
would  seem  to  justify  Congress  in  doing,  according  to  tli 
ceived  ratio  of  population.  A  preference  In  this  way  has  been 
always  given  by  tho  United  States  to  a  young  population  over 
one  that  was  older.    Oregon  with  its  60,000  inhabitant*  baa 


one  representative.  ,.k  with  4,000,000  inhabita- 

thirtv-thrcc.    Hut  in  order  to  be  equal  with  Ort 
should  have  .sixtv^ix.     In  this  way  die  ontlyli  lalioai 

eucouraged  to  take  upon  themselves  their  own  gov- 
i -e,  and  the  goreming  power  of  the  President  and  hi*  < 
im-i  hm  been  kept  within  moderate  limi 

Bui  not  the  less  is  the  position  of  the  President  very  d< 
■at  in  the  eyea  of  ue  Englishmen  by  reason  of  the  an 
a  itli  which  he  is  endowed.  It  is  not  that  the  scope  of  bis  pon 
er  is  great,  but  that  he  is  so  Marly  irresponsible  in  the  exer 
cise  of  that  power.  We  know  that  he  can  bo  impeached  by 
tho  representatives  and  expelled  from  his  office  by  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate ;  but  this,  in  raet,  does  not  amount  to  much,  Rt 
aponsibiiity  of  tliL*  nature  is  doubtless  very  neowwary,  and  pre- 
abnlTittona  of  tyranny  such  as  those  in  which  ■  Saltan  or 
an  Emperor  may  indulge;  but  it  is  not  that  responsibility 
which  especially  recommends  itself  to  the  mindi  of  free  men. 
So  much  of  responsibility  they  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
they  do  tho  air  which  they  breathe.  It  would  be  not!] 
ns  to  know  that  Lord  Palmcrston  could  be  impeached  for  rob- 
i ho  Treasury,  or  Lord  Russell  punished  for  selling  us  to 
Austria.  It  is  well  that  such  laws  should  exist,  bat  we  do  not 
in  the  least  suspect  those  noble  lords  of  such  treachery.  We 
arc  anxious  to  know,  not  in  wli.it.  way  they  may  be  impeached 
and  beheaded  for  great  crimen,  but  by  what  method  they  may 

in;  kept  constantly  straight  in  mall  matters.    That  they  are 

true  ;iiid  honest  is  a  mutter  of  coui-m'.  Put  they  must  be  obe- 
dii  nt  also,  discreet,  capable,  and  above  all  things  of  one  iniml 
with  the  public.  Let  them  be  that;  or  if  not  they,  then 
as  little  delay  as  may  be  some  others  in  their  place.  That  with 
us  is  the  meaning  of  ministerial  responsibility.  To  that  re- 
eponsibiUty  all  the  cabinet  is  subject.  Put  in  the  Government 
Of  the  United  States  there  is  no  such  responsibility.  The  Pres- 
ident is  placed  at.  the  head  of  tho  executive  for  four  years,  and 
while  he  there  remains  no  man  can  question  him.  It 
that  the  scope  of  his  power  is  great.  Our  own  Prime  Minister 
abtleea  more  powerfel,— -baa  a  wider  authority.  But  it  k 
that  within  the  scope  of  his  power  the  President  is  free  from 
all  check.  There  are  DO  reins,  Constitutional  or  uuconstitu- 
ticinal.  hy  which  he  can  be  rest  rained.  lie  can  absolutely  re- 
pudiate a  majority  of  both  House*,  and  refuse  the  passage  of 
any  act  of  Congress  even  though  supported  by  tin 
ties.  He  can  retain  the  services  of  ministers  distasteful  to  the 
whole  country.     He  can  place  his  own  myrmidons  at  the 
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of  the  army  and  navy,— or  ran  fiirnsilf  Inkc  the  command  im- 
mediately on  his  own  shoulders.  All  this  ha  can  do,  and  there 
one  thai  can  question  him. 
hardly  necessary  thai  I  should  point  out  tin-  fundament- 
ul  diflereace  between  our  King  or  Queen,  and  the  President  of 
the  Uuitcd  States.  Our  Sovereign,  we  all  know,  is  ft 
sponsible.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our  constitution.  Bui  tl.n-e 
is  not  on  that  account  any  ajialogy  between  the  inreapcnaibility 
of  the  Queen  and  that  ot  dent.     The  Queen  can  do  no 

wrong;  but  therefore,  in  all  matters  of  policy  and  governance, 
she  must  be  rtded  by  advice.  For  that  advice  her  ministers 
ire  responsible ;  and  no  act  of  policy  or  governance  can  be 
clone  in  England  as  to  which  responsibility  docs  not  immedi- 
ately settle /m  the  shoulders  appointed  to  bear  it.  Hut  this  is 
DOt  so  in  the  Slate.'*.     The  President  U  nominally  responsible. 

Hut  from  that  every-day  working  responsibility,  which  is  to  us 
to  invaluable,  the  President  is  in  fact  five. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  this.  Now,  at  this  very  moment. 
of  my  writing,  news  has  reached  OS  that  President  Lincoln  has 
relieved  General  Maclellan  from  the  command  of  the  whole 
army,  that  ho  has  given  separate  commands  to  two  Other  gen- 
erals,— to  General  Halleck,  namely, and  :li;is'  to  General 
roont,  and  that  he  ha9  altogether  altered  the  whole  org! 
lion  of  the  military  command  as  it  pro  ion.-ly  ejristCrfi  Tins 
he  did  not  only  during  war,  but  with  reference  to  ■  special  bat- 
iii  •  special  fighting  of  which  he,  as  ex-oflieio  Command- 
tr-in-Cliief  Of  the  forces,  had  given  orders.  I  do  not  hereby  in- 
tend to  eritii  use  this  act  of  the  President's,  or  to  point  out  that 
thai  has  been  done  which  had  better  have  been  leil  undone. 
The  President,  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  may  have  been, — 
very  probably  has  ben,  quite  right.  I,  at  any  rate,  cannot  say 
that  he  has  been  wrong.  Bat  then  neither  can  anybody  else 
lay  so  with  any  power  of  making  himself  heard.  Of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Presidents,  so  terribly  great  in  its  importance  to 
/ion,  no  ono  has  the  power  of  expressing  any  opinion  to 
which  the  President  is  bound  to  listen.  For  four  years  lie  has 
this  sway,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  becomes  so  power- 
leas  that  it  is  not  then  worth  the  while  of  any  demagogue  in  a 
fourth  rate  town  to  occupy  his  voice  with  that  President's 
name.  The  anger  of  the  country  as  to  the  things  done  both 
by  Fierce  and  Buchanan  is  very  bitter.  But  who  wastes  a 
thought  upon  either  of  the  men?  A  past  President  in  the 
United  States  is  of  less  consideration  than  a  past  Mayor  in  an 
jlish  borough.     Whatever  evil  he  may  have  done  during 
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bin  office,  when  out  of  office  ho  is  not  worth  the  powder  which 
would  bo  expended  in  an  attack. 

But  the  President  has  his  ministers  as  oar  Queen  lias  ben. 
1 1.  one  sense  he  has  such  minister*.     He  bn-  tie  serv- 

ants who  under  him  take  tbo  control  of  the  various  depart- 
im  i:t-.  And  exercise  among  them  a  certain  degree  of  patronage 
and  executive  power.  But  they  are  the  President's  ministers, 
and  not  the  ministers  of  tin-  pi-oph*  Till  lately  there  has  beta 
no  chief  minister  among  them,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that 
tiiere  is  any  such  chief  at  present.  ing 

theory  of  tbo  government  these  gcutlci:  beta 

the  confidential  *crvant*  of  the  eouunonweaUh  oodor  the  Pres- 
ident., and  have  been  attached  eaeb  to  his  own  department 
without  concerted  political  alliance  among  themselves,  without 
any  acknowledged  chief  below  the  President,  and  without  any 
combined  responsibility  even  to  the  President.  If  01 
ter  was  in  fault — let  us  say  the  Postmaster-General, — he  alone 
was  in  fault,  ami  it  did  not  fall  to  tbe  lot  of  any  other  minuter 
either  to  defend  him,  or  to  declaro  that  his  conduct  was  fade* 

Kuril  nv.cl  his  liuty  and  his  defence  to  the  PfcCfH 

al<me ;  and  each  might  be  removed  alone,  without  explanation 

bj  the  President  to  the  others.     I  imagine-  that  the  late 

pract'nc  of  tin-  Procidentia  cabinet  ha*  in  some  degree  departed 

from  this  theory ;  but  if  so,  the  departure  has  sprung  from  in- 

dMdnal    ambition    rather   than   from    any   preconcerted    plan. 
Some  one  piaoe  in  the  cabinet  has  seemed  to  give  to  HI 
man  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  pre-eminent,  and  1 
opportunity  advantage  has  been  taken.     I  am  not  now  i: 
ing  to  allude  to  any  individual,  but  am  endeavouring  to 
cate  the?  way  in  which  :\  ministerial  cabinet,  after  iiion 

of  our  British  cabinet,  is  struggling  to  grt  itself  created.     No 
doubt  the  position  of  Foreign  Secretary  lias  for  xntne  time  past 
been  considered  as  the  most  influential  nnder  the  ! 
This  has  been  M  much  the  ease  that  many  have  not  hesitated 
to  call  the  Secretary  of  State  the  chief  minister.     At  ihi 
eat  moment,  .May  1898,  the  gentleman  who  is  at  the  In 
the  war  department  has,  I  think,  in  his  own  hands  greater  pow- 
er than  any  of  his  colleagues. 

It  will  probably  come  to  pass  before  long  that  one  special 
minister  will  be  tfie  avowed  leader  of  the  cabinet,  and  that  he 
will  be  recognized  as  the  chief  -•<  rvanl  of  the  State  under  the 
President.  Oar  own  cabinet,  which  now-a-days  seems  with  us 
to  DC  an  instil  ni  ion  as  liv.d  as  Parliament  am}  as  necessary  as 
tlio  throne,  has  grown  by  degrees  into  its  present  s-hripe,  and  is 
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tnith,  nearly  to  old  as  many  of  its  suppose-  it  to  bo.    It 
it,  I  imagine.  Into  its  PTnMOt  fom,  and  even  into  il« 
pceoaat  joint  renpoonibility,  during  the  reign  w  Qi    rgi  ill.    It 

umsl  be  remembered  that  even  with  Da  there  I  ;l  uig 

as  a  constitutional  Prime  Minister,  ami  Hint  oar  Prima 
ter  is  not  placed  above  the  other  ministers  in  any  maonor  that 
is  palpable  to  the  senses.    He  is  paid  no  more  than  the  other* ; 
he  has  no  superior  title;  ho  does  not  tako  the  highest  rank 
among  them;  he  never  talks  of  his  subordinates,  but  al 
of  his  oollvagti"  -  ji  title  of  U    own,  that  of  First  Lord 

of  tho Treasury,  lint  it  implies  no  In  id  bjp  in  the cabinet.    That 

i  lie  head  of  all  political  power  in  the  nation,  the  Atlas  who 

i  bow  the  globe,  the  pod  in  whose  hands  rest  the  tin 
bolt*  and  the  showers,  all  men  do  know.    No  man's  petition  i  I 

■■■fed  tu  hiiu.  15nt  the  bounds  of  that  position  are  writ- 
ten  in  no  book,  are  defined  by  no  law,  have  settled  thcmxclvo* 
not  iii  accordance  with  the  recorded  wisdom  of  any  great,  men, 
but  as  exj>ediency  and  the  fitness  of  political  things  in  Qroal 
Hi -ilain  have  seemed  from  time  to  time  to  require.  This  drill- 
ing of  great  matters  into  their  proper  places  is  not  as  closely  in 
accordance  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  American  people  as 
it  b  with  our  own.     They  would  prefer  to  define  by  Wori 

Tench  do,  what  ahull  be  tlio  exact  jio&ilion  of  every  public 
servant  connected  with  their  Government ;  or  rather  of 
public  servant  with  whom  the  people  shall  be  held  as  baring 
-any  concern.  But  nevertheless,  1  think  it  will  come  to  pass 
that  a  cabinet  will  gradually  form  itself  at  Washington  as  it  has 
done  at  London,  and  that  of  that  cabinet  there  v.  ill  be  some 
recognize. I  and  ostensible  chief. 

a  Prime  Minister  in  the  United  States  can  ncvci 
the  place  there  whii  ■-.  lure  by  our  Premier.    Orez  aoi 

ii  no  one  politically  superior.  The  higln 
litical  responsibility  of  the  nation  rest-,  OB  him.  In  fin-  BtM«l 
this  must  always  rest  OB  the  I'rosident,  and  any  minister,  what- 
over  may  be  bia  name  or  assumed  position,  can  only  be  responsi- 
ble through  the  President.  And  it  is  hero  i-sj.e.inlly  that  the 
working  of  the  United  State!  system  of  Government  seems  to 
me  deficient, — appears  as  though  it  wanted  something  to  make 
it  perfect  and  round  at  all  points.  Our  ministers  retire  from 
tin  ir  offices,  as  do  the  Presidents;  and  indeed  the  minis 
term  of  office  with  DB,  though  of  course  not  fixed,  is  in  truth 
much  *ln>rt«r  i     .  r  ■■    'dential  term  of  four  years.     B  I 

our  miuuiUim  do  not,  in  fact,  ever  go  out.    At  one  tinn 
tako  one  position,  with  pay,  patronage,  and  power;  and  at  an- 
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other  time  another  petition,  without  these  good  things;  bat  in 
they  are  acting  as  public  men,  and  are,  in  truth, 

i . — i I . I •  -  for  what  tiny  say  and  do.     But  the  lYesidcnt,  on 

;.  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  of  ta» 
i  i  States  Government  rests,  goes  out  at  n  certain  day,  and 

of  bin  no  more  is  heard.    There  is  no  future  before  him  to  org« 
him  on  to  constancy ;  no  hope  of  other  thing*  1"  great- 

er honours  and  a  wider  fame,  to  keen  fain  wakeful  in  his  coun- 

•au«e.     I  le  ha  enrolled  bis  name  on  th 

eoimtiv's  rulers.  :n:il  received  what  reward  his  country  can  give 
bitn.    Oooftcfcsee,  duty,  patriotism  may  make  him  troe 
place.    True  to  Ml  place,  in  a  certain  degree,  they  wiD 

But  ambition  and  hope  of  tilings  still  to  come  are  tie 

ng  motives  in  tho  minds  of  most  men.    Few  men  can  al- 
oes to  expand  to  their  fullest  extent  in  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  duty  alone.    The  President  of  the  States  most 

bat  he  baa  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  that  be  soon 

will  have  done  with  life.     At  he  goes  oat  he  Is  •  dead  man. 
And  what  can  bo  expected  from  one  who  is  counting  i  i 
lingering  hours  of  his  existence?     "It  will  no  rti 

Mr.  i ;        :  in  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  a  friend  • 
him  with  warning  voice  of  the  coming  rebellion.     "  It  will 
be  in  my  time."     In  the  old  days,  before  democracy  had  pre- 
vailed in  upsetting  that  system  of  Presidential  election  which 
the  constitution  had  intended  to  fix  as  permanent,  the  Presidents 
were  generally  re-elected  for  a  second  term.     Of  the  seven  first 
Presidents  iivo  were  sent  hack  to  the  White  BoOM  tor  a 
period  of  four  years.     Bat  this  has  neve?  been  done  since  the 
days  of  General  Jackson  ;  nor  will  it  be  done,  unless  a  stronger 
conservative  reaction  takes  place  than  the  country  even  as  yet 
seems  to  promise.     As  things  have  lately  ordered  them 
it  mav  almost  be  said  that  ho  man  in  the  Union  would  be  so 
improlialile  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  as  the  outgoing  Pres- 
ident.   And  it  has  been  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
(ng  at  the  men  themselves  who  have  lately  been  chosen,  tfct 
fault  has  not  consisted  in  their  non-ro-«lcction,  but  in  their  orig- 
inal selection.     There  has  been  no  desire  for  great  men ;  no 
search  after  a  man  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  tried  the  ] 
should  be  anxious  to  keep  him.     '•  It  will  not.  be  in  my  tune," 
says  the  ax  pi  riii-.:  President.     And  so,  without  dismay,  he  see* 
the  empire  of  his  country  slide  away  from  liim. 

A  President,  with  the  possibility  of  re-election  before  him, 
would  he  as  a  minister  who  goes  out,  knowing  that  be  may 
possibly  come  in  again  before  tho  session  is  over, — and  per- 
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bap*  believing  lli:ii  the  chanCM  of  bil  doing  no  arc  in  his  fa- 
Under  the  existing  political  phase,  of  tilings  in  the 
President  has  any  inch  prospect ;  bat  the 
ministers  of  the  President  have  thai  obaai  r.     It  is  DO  nneom- 
thing  at  present  for  a  minister  under  one  President  to  n •- 
np|K!ar  as  a  minister  under  another;  but  a  statesman  has  BO 
assurance  that  he  will  do  so,  because  he  has  shown  ministerial 
capacity.     Wo  know  intimately  tho  names  of  all  our  possible 
ministers, — too  intimatoly  as  some  of  us  think, — and  would  be 
n  much  by  surprise  if  a  gentleman  without  an  official  rep- 
utation were  placed  at  the  head  Of  a  high  office.     If  something 
of  this  feeling  prevailed  as  to  tht  President's  cabinet,  if  then- 
were  some  assurance  that  competent  statesmen  would  bo  ap- 
pointed as  Secretaries  of  State,  a  certain  amount  of  national  re- 

nsibility  would  by  degrees  attach  itself  to  them,  and  tho 
President's  shoulders  would,  to  that  amount,  be  lightened.  As 
it,  is,  the  President  pretends  to  bear  a  burden,  which,  if  really 
borne,  Mould  indicate  tho  possession  of  Herculean  shoulders. 
lint,  in  fact,  tho  burden  at  present  is  borne  by  no  one.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  truth  responsible 

er  to  the  peoplo  or  to  Congress. 

•  ministers,  if  it   I  1  that  they  shall  have 

Weight  in  the  COttntry,  should  sit  in  Congress  either  as  senators 

tl  repTCSCntatires.  That  they  cannot  so  sit  without,  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  I  have  explained  in  (he  previous 
obanter;   and  any  such  amendment  cannot  be  eery   readily 

Withont  such  seats  they  cannot  really  share  the  I 
•ponsibility  of  tho  President,  or  bo  in  any  degree  amenablo  to 
poblie  opinion  for  the  advice  which  they  give  in  their  public 
ranotionB.  It  will  be  said  that  tho  constitution  has  expressly 
intended  that  they  should  not  bo  responsible,  and  such,  no 
doubt,  has  been  the  case.  But  the  constitution,  good  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  taken  a*  perfect.  The  government  bil  beeoSM 
greater  than  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  when  that  00 
was  drawn  up.  It  has  spread  itself  as  it  were  over  a  wider 
surface,  and  has  extended  to  matters  which  it  was  not  then 
necessary  to  touch.  That  theory  of  governing  by  tho  means 
of  little  men  was  very  well  while  the  government  itself  was 
small.  A  President  and  his  clerks  may  have  sufficed  when 
tbero  wore  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  States;  while  there  wore 
no  territories,  or  DOM  at  least,  that  required  government;  while 
Ihfl  population  was  still  below  five  millions;  while  a  standing 
army  wa»  an  evil  not  known  and  not  feared ;  while  foreign  pol- 
itlcs  was  a  troublesome  ombroglio  in  which  it  was  quite  unnec- 
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cssary  that  the  United  States  should  take  a  part.     Now 

are  thirty-four  States.    The  territories  populated  by  Amen 

citizens,  stretch  from  the  Statea  On  (be  Atlantic  to  those  i 
Pacific    There  jh  a  population  of  thirty  million  souk.     At  the 
present  moment  the  United  States  are  <-mplnving  more 

any  other  nation,  and  have  acknowledged  th 
of  maintaining  ■  large  ana;  even  when  the  present  troubi 
shall  be  over.     In  addition  to  this  the  United  . 

::  for  the  use  of  statecraft  with  all  the  great  kiugd< n 
Km  i  ipe>    That  theory  of  ruling  by  little  men  will  not  do 
longer.    It  will  be  well  that  thoy  should  bring  forth  their  big 
mi  ii  and  [nit  them  in  the  place  of  rulers. 

The  President  has  at  present  seven  ministers.    They  are  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  supposed  to  have  the  direction  of 
Foreign  Affiurs;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  answers 
to  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Secrets; 
Army  and  of  tins  Navy ;  the  Minuter  of  the  Interior  j  t 
tornoy-Goneral ;  and  the  Postmaster-General.    If  th 
were  allowed  to  hold  Matt  in  one  Bonn  or  In  the  other, — or 

rather  if  tin;  President  were  enjoined  to  place  in  tb 

mill  wliu  v.  ii  l'  known  as  members  of  Congress,  i 

the  position  of  the  President's  ministers  be  enhanced  and 

ed|  bat  (he  position  also  of  Congress  would  bo 
enhanced  and  the  weight  of  Congress  would 

perhaps,  bent  exemplify  this  by  suggesting  what 

ii  ODE  Parliament  by  withdrawing  from  it  th 
linn  who  at  ili>-  present  moment, — or  at  any  motn' 
the  Queen's  cabinet.     I  will  not  MT  that  by  adding  1 
gress  the  men  who  usually  form  the  President's  cabinet,  a 
weight  would  be  given  equal  to  that  which  the  withdrawal 
the  British  cabinet  would  take  from  the  British  Parliament.     I 
cannot  pay  that  CompBment  to  the  President's  ehoj  rr- 

ante.     Bntthe  relationship  between  Congress  and  the  Pn 
"lint's  ministers  would  gradually  come  to  resemble  that  whj 

ta  between  Parliament  ana  the  Queen's  ministers.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Treasury  would  after  a  while 
olitain  that  honour  of  leading  the  Houses  which  is  I  by 

our  high  politic*]  officers,  and  the  digni: 
tioM  would  make  the  places  worthy  the  acceptance  of  gnat 
men.  It  in  hardly  so  at  present.  Tin;  career  of  ooo  of  tho 
President's  minister*  i*  not  a  very  high  career  as  things  now 
I ;  nor  is  the  man  supposed  to  have  achicvid.mueh  who 
has  achieved  that  position.  1  think  it  would  be  otherwise 
tho  ministers  were  tho  leaders  of  the  legislative  Houses.    '  I 
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Congress  it^olf  would  be  given  tho  power  of  questioning  and 
itely  of  controlling  these  ministers.    Tho  power  of  the 

President  would  no  doubt  bo  diminished  aa  that  of  Congress 
would  be  increased.  Bat  an  alteration  in  that  direction  is  in 
itself  desirable.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  present  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  that  the  President  has  too  much 
of  power  ami  weight,  while  the  Congress  of  the  nation  lacks 
power  and  weight.  As  matters  now  stand,  Congress  has  not 
ignity  of  position  which  it  should  hold ;  and  it  is  without 
it  because  it  is  not  endowed  with  that  control  over  the  DflooH 
of  the  government  which  our  Parliament  is  enabled  to  exercise. 
The  want  of  this  close  connection  with  Congress  and  the 
I  's  ministers  has  been  so  much  felt,  1 1 1 : 1 1  it  has  been 

found  necessary  to  create  a  medium  of  communication.  This 
has  been  done  by  a  system  which  has  now  become  a  recognised 
i.art  of  tin;  machinery  of  the  government,  but  *  \&  h  i-,  I  be- 
■  •i-.  r,  (bonded  on  no  regularly  organised  authority.  At  any 
rate  no  provision  is  made  for  It  in  the  constitution ;  nor,  as  far 
tm  I  am  aware,  has  It  been  established  by  any  special  enactment 
or  written  rule.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  an  justified  in  say- 
in;;  that  it  has  become  a  recognized  link  in  the  system  of  gov- 
at  adopted  by  the  United  States.  In  each  House  stand- 
ing committees  are  named,  to  which  are  delegated  the  special 
consideration  of  certain  affairs  of  state.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, committees  of  foreign  affairs,  of  finance,  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  To  theso  commit- 
tees arc  referred  all  questions  which  como  before  the  House 
bearing  on  the  special  subject  to  which  each  is  devote  I .  I 
tions  of  taxation  are  referred  to  tho  finance  committco  before 
they  arc  discussed  in  the  House;  and  the  House,  when  it  goes 
into  such  discussion,  has  before  it  the  report  of  the  committee. 
In  this  way  very  much  of  the  work  of  legislation  is  done  by 
branches  of  each  House,  and  by  selected  men  whoso  timo  and 
intellects  arc  devoted  to  special  subjects.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  moeri  timo  and  useless  debate  may  be  thus  saved,  and  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  system  of  committees  has 
worked  efficiently  and  beneficially.  The  mode  of  selection  of 
the  members  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  give  to  each  political 
party  that  amount,  of  preponderance  in  each  committee  which 
such  party  holds  in  the  House.  If  the  democrats  have  in  the 
Senate  a  majority,  it  would  be  w  it  bin  their  power  to  vote  none 
but  democrats  into  the  committee  on  finance;  but  this  wonid 
be  manifest!)  unjust  to  the  republican  party,  and  the  injasl 
would  itself  frustrate  the  object  of  tJ  the 
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foro  the  democrats  simply  vote  to  themselves  a  majority  in 
each  committee,  keeping  to  themselves  as  great  a  pieponder- 
UCe  in  the  committee  as  they  have  in  the  whole  House,  and 
■Ranging  alse  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  belong 
to  their  own  party.  By  these  committees  the  chief  legislative 
measures  of  tho  country  arc  originated  and  inaugurated, — as 
they  are  with  us  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  chair- 
s' each  committee.  It  supposed  to  have  n  certain  amicable 
relation  with  that  minister  who  preside*  over  the  offic 
which  his  committee  in  connected.  Mr. Sumner  is  at  present 
chairman  of  tho  committee  ©n  foreign  affairs,  and  ho  is  pre- 
d  to  bo  in  connection  with  Mr.  Seward,  who,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  lias  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
Governnn 

lint  it  BnanM  1"  DM  ili.it  this  supposed  connection  betwe 
tho  committceM  and  the.  ministers  la  only  a  make*!.: 
by  its  existence  the  absolute  necessity  of  close  communi 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  but  show 

lections  the  great  want  of  some  belter  method  of  < 
immication.     In  tho  lirst  place  the  chairman  of  the  committ 
is  in  no  way  bound  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  mid 
ister.    He  is  simply  a  senator,  and  as  such  has  no  ministeris 
duties,  and  can  have  none.     Ho  holds  no  appointment  nude 
the  President,  and  has  no  palpable  connoction  with  the  • 
I  then  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  may  bo  oppc 
politic!  to  the  minister  as  that  ho  may  agree  with  him.     If  tho 
be  opposed  to  each  other  on  general  polities,  it  may  be 

pn  "mi  .i  that  theyosimoi  act  together  in  union  on  ono  special 

subject.     Nor,  Whether  they  not  in  union  or  do  not  so  act,  rao 
have  any  authority  over  th«  other.    The  minister  is  not 
isiblc  to  Congrats,  nor  is  tho  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  any  way  bound  to  bh| .j«. >i  t.  the  minister.     It  is  presumed 
|M  toe  ehairman  mast  I. now  the  minis!  la,  but  the 

chairman  may  bo  bound  by  party  considerations  to  use  those 
secrets  against  the  minister. 

Tho  system  of  committees  appears  to  me  to  bo  good  as  re- 
gards the  work  of  legislation.     It  seems  well  adapted  to  effee 
•my  of  time  and  the  application  of  special  men  to 
!•■«*.     But  I  am  driven  to  think  that  that  connection  b 
i  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  and  the  ministers,  whk 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  nn  arrangement  very  imper 

in  itself,  but  plainly  indicating  tho  necessity  of  somo 
close  relation  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature  of  the 
Jnited  States  as  does  exist  in  the  political  system 
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Britain.  With  us  the  Queen's  minister  has  a  greater  weight 
iu  Parliament  than  the  President's  minister  could  hold  in  Coi>- 
gress,  because  the  Queen  i*  bound  to  employ  ■  minister  in 
whom  the  Parliament  has  confidence.  As  soon  as  such 
deuce  ceases,  the  minister  ceases  to  be  minister.  A*  the  Crown 
has  no  politics  of  iu  own,  it  is  simply  necessary  that  tin  nip 
ister  of  the  day  should  bud  the  politics  of  the  people  as  testi- 
fied by  their  representatives.  The  machinery  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Government  cannot  be  made  to  work  after  this  fmhifia 
The  President  himself  is  a  ]>olitical  officer,  and  the  country  is 
bound  to  hear  with  his  politic*  for  four  years,  whatever  those 
politics  may  be.  Tin-  ministry  which  ho  selects  on  coming  to 
his  seat  will  probably  represent  a  majority  in  Congress,  seeing 
that  t  which  have  elected  the  President  wi3 

also  have  elected  the  Congress.    lint  there  exists  no  necessity 
<.n  tl.<:  part  of  the  President  to  empl  isters  who 

carry  with  them  the  support  of  Congress.     If,  however,  the 
ministers  sat  in  Congress, — if  it  were  required  of  each  nil 
ih:it  he  .-hould  have  a  seat  either  in  one  House  Q 
—  iiic  President  would,  1  think,  find  himself  ooastnuai 

iv  in  which  Congress  should  decline  to  confide. 
•ht  not  bo  so  at  first,  but  there  would  bo  a  tendency  hi 
that  direction. 

I  in  governing  ]x>wers  do  not  rest  exclusively  with  tin  I 
ident,  or  with  the  President  and  his  ministers;  they  arc  shared 
iu  a  certain  degree  with  the  Senate,  which  .»iis  pom  tin*  to 
time  >i  l  ssic-n,  laying  aside  at  such  periods  Us  I 

lative  character.     It  is  this  executive  authority  which  leu 
great  a  dignity  to  the  Senate,  gives  it  tin:  privilege  of  prepon- 
derating over  the  other  House,  and  makes  it  the  political  safe- 
guard of  the  nation.    The  <|Ueiiious  of  government  as  to  u  bid) 
the  Senate  is  empowered  to  interfere  are  soon  told.    All  treat- 
ies made  by  the  President,  must  bo  sanctioned  by  the  Sei 
and  all  appointments  made  by  the  President  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.    The  list  is  short,  and  ono  is  disposed  to  think, 
;  list  bearing  it.  that  the  thing  itself  docs  not  amount  to 
much,     llut  it  does  amount  to  very  much  ;  it  enables  tl.i 
ate  to  fetter  the  President,  if  the  .Senate  should  be  so  incl 
both  as  regards  foreign  politics  and  homo  politics.     A  Secre- 
tary B  m«  Affairs  at  Wa*l  i  iy  write  wfc 

bea  he  pleases  without  reference  1"  the  Sonata]  but  the 
Senate  interferes  before  thoso  despatches  can  bays  resulted  iu 
any  not  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  nation.  It  is  not 
oniy  that  the  SsuAtC  Is  rCfpOOfibjQ  for  Mich  treaties  ns  ace 
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.  bat  that  the  President  in  deterred  from  the  mall 
treaties  fur  which  the  Senate  would  decline  to  tnako  itself  i* 
sponsible.      Evt  D  though  do  treaty  should  ever  \n\  refused  iu 
sanction  by  the  Semite,  the  protecting  power  of  the  Senate  hi 
that  matter  would  nut  on  that  account  have  been  less  necessary 
or  leal  efieaeioaa.    Though  the  bars  with  which  we  p 
our  house  may  never  have  been  tried  by  a  thief,  we  do  not 
therefore  believe  that  oar  house  would  have  been  suAs  If  Mel 
bars  had  been  known  to  bo  wanting.     Ami  then, 
matter  of  atate  appointments,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  i 
in;.:  powers  consist  in  the  selection  of  the  agents  by  wh\  i 
action  of  Government  shall  bo  carried  on?    It  must  come  to 
this,  I  imagine,  when  the  argument  is  pushed  home. 
power  of  the  most  powerful  man  depends  only  on  the 
of  his  authority  over  his  agents.     According  to  the  con  ':: 
tion  of  the  United  Sutes,  the   President  can  select  no  agent 
cither  at  home  or  abroad,  for  purposes  cither  of  peace  ur  war, 
or  to  the  employment  of  whom  the  Senate  does  not  agree  with 
him.     Such  t  rule  as  this  should  save  the  nation  from  t' 

reputable  agent*  as  public  servants.     It  might,  perhaps, 
have  done  more  towards  mob  Balvation  than  it  has  as 

Ud  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  it  will  do  more 
lure. 

Such  are  the  executive  powers  of  the  Senate;  nnd  it  is,  I 
think,  remarkable  that  the  Senate  has  al'.s  a]  s  used  these  pow- 
er s  with  extreme  moderation.     It  has  never  shown  a  fat 
inclination  U)  hinder  Government  by  unnecessary  interferon 
or  a  disposition  to  clip  the  President's  wings  by  putting 
altogether  at  variance  with  him.     I  am  not  quite  aa 
some  fault  may  not  have  lain  on  the  other  side;  whetl 
Senate  may  not  have  been  somewhat  slai  k  in  exercising 
protective  privileges  given  to  it  by  lh<  ition.     A: 

irk  how  great  in  the  <!• 
all  governors  and  edicts  of  Government  throughout  the  t'nit 
States,    One  would  have  been  disposed  to  think  that 
feeling  would  be  stronger  in  nn  old  country  such  as   <i 
Britain  than  in  a  young  country  such  as  the  Stati 
think  that  it  is  not  so.     There  is  less  disposition  t' 
the  action  of  government  either  at  Washington  or  at  New 
York,  than  there  is  in  London.     Men  in  America  seem  to  bo 
content  when  they  have  voted  in  their  governors,  and  to 
that  for  them  all  political  action  is  over  until  tl  •  ■  tlmi 

for  voting  r  i  othen      And  this  feeling,  which  see 
the  people,  prevail!  also  In  bout  Hon 
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press.     Bitter  dennneiations  against  the  President's  policy  or 

the  President's  ministers  are  seldom  heard.     Speeches  are  not 

i  :•  witli  the  object  of  impeding  the  action  of  Govern- 

.  small  .-111(1  so  grave  a  body  as  the  Senate  should 

abstain  from  factious  opposition  to  the  dovernment  when  cm- 

i  on  executive  functions  was  perhaps  to  be  expected.  It, 
is  of  course  well  that  it  should  be  so.  I  confess,  however,  that 
it  hni  appeared  to  tne  that  the  Senate  bai  not  osed  the  povei 

I  in  its  bauds  as  freely  aa  the  constitution  has  Intended. 
Hut  I  look  at  the  matter  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  en  V, 
man  I  oan  endure  no  government  action  which  is  not  imme- 
diately subject  to  Parliamentary  control. 

Such  are  the  governing  powers  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  much  more  limited  in  their 
•cope  of  action  than  with  us ;  but  within  that  scope  of  action 
moot)  mora  independent  and  self-sufficient.  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  those  who  exercise  power  in  the  United  States  are  not 
only  free  from  immediate  responsibility,  but  arc  nut  made  sub- 

i'ect  to  the  hope  or  fear  ot  future  judgment.  Suoottl  will 
ring  no  reward,  and  failure  no  punishment.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  political  delinquency  has  ever  yet  brought  down  ret- 
ribution on  the  head  of  the  offender  in  the  United  States,  or 
that  any  great  deed  has  been  held  as  entitling  tho  doer  of  it 
to  his  country's  gratitude.  Titles  of  nobility  they  have  none; 
pensions  they  never  give;  and  political  disgrace  is  unknown. 
flio  line  of  polities  would  seem  to  be  cold  and  unallnring.  It 
i*  cold; — oik)  would  bo  unalluring.  wpre  it  not  tbtt  as  a  pro- 
I  it  is  profitable.  In  much  of  this  I  expect  that  a  chance 
will  gradually  take  place.  The  theory  has  hern  that  puhlio 
affairs  should"  be  in  the  haiuls  of  little  men.  The  theory  was 
intelligible  while  the  public  aflhirs  were  small;  but  tb 
small  no  longer,  and  that  theory,  I  I'aney,  will  havo  to  alter 
Great  men  an-  needed  fur  the  •  '<  \  ■  in i ii.-nl .  and  in  order 

to  produce  great  men  a  career  of  greatness  must  be.  opened  to 

I  can  see  no  reasou  why  the  career  and  the  men  should 
not  be  forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  ULW  COtlKTS    A  |  UttS  OF  THK    t'NITKD  STATES. 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  my  attempt  to  explain  in  detail 
tho  practices  and  rules  of  1  D  Courts  of  Law.    No 

one  but  a  lawyer  should  li  elf  with  such  a  task,  and  no 

lawyer  would  be  enabled  to  do  to  In  the  few  rages  which  I 
shall  here  devote  to  the  subject.     My  ]>r<s,  n  o  ex- 

plain,  as  far  a*  I  may  Ik;  able  to  do  so,  the  existing  political  ] 
sitton  of  the  country.    As  this  mast  depend  more  or  I 
the  power  vested  m  the  liands  of  the  judges,  and  up 
urc  Ijv  which  those  judges  hold  their  offices,  1  shall  ended 
to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  position  in  whicl 
American  lodge*  are  placed;  the  mode  in  which  they  ta 

I  nted;  the  difll n  !  h  exists  between  the  national  j«: 

and  tho  State  judges;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  a: 
not  held  in  high  esteem  by  tho  general  public  whom  they  scr.v. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  that  this  last  matter  is  one 
of  almost  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  cou:: 
At  home  in  England  we  do  not  realize  the  importance  to  i 
a  political  as  well  as  social  view  of  the  dignity  and  pui 
■   ur  judges,  because  wo  tako  from  them  all  that  dignity  and  pu> 
rity  can  give  as  a  nwi  ir<c,     The  y  of  our  be 

is  to  ns  almost  a*  tho  honesty  •  if  heaven.     Xo  one  dreams  that 

i  >n  bo  questioned  or  become  questionable,  and  tl  hero 

are  bni  few  who  are  UiankAil  I 

inin  ran:  to  know  much  about  their  own  courts  of  law,  or  are 
even  aware  that  the  judges  are  tho  protectors  of  their  liberties 
and  property.    There  are  the  men,  honournl  on  aJ 
ed  by  every  one,  removed  above  temptation,  holding  | 
which  are  coveted  by  all  lawyers.    T  hat  it  i<  SO  is  enough  fo 
us ;  and  as  the  good  thence  derived  comes  to  us  so  ea 
forget  to  remember  that  We  might  jpossiblj  be  without 
law  courts  of  Uie  State  have  much  In  their  simplicity  and  ll: 

Kneral  intelligence  of  their  arrangements  to  rccommi 
all  ordinary  causes  justice  is  done  with  econoi 
dhlon,  in  i-l  i  with  precision.     But  they  i  En- 

glishman at  once  as  being  deficient  in  splendour  and 
as  wanting  that  reverence  which  we  think  sltould  bo  paid  to 
words  falling  from  tho  bench,  and  a  4  to  that 

purity,  iii:/i.ut  which  a  judge  \xc  mittjQQ. 

f  of  thiovos,  ana  an  arAwtiVnSttet  o\  vV*  > 
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nay  as  being  in  danger; — not  that  I  moan  to  hint  that  such 
wan',  been  shown,  or  that  I  wish  it  to  be  believed 

that  judges  wiili  Itching  palms  <ln  sit  upon  the  American  bench ; 
but  beeanec  Ih*  present  political  tendency  of  the  State  arrange- 
ment!) threatens  to  product!  such  danger.'  We  in  England  trust 
implicitly  in  our  judges,— not  became  they  en  Englishmen,  but 
are  Englishmen  carefnll'  d  for  then 

Eiona.     We  should  soon  distrust  tiiem  if  they  were  ••' 
il  suffrage  ftom  all  the  barristers  and  attorneys 
tising  in  the  different  courts ;  and  bo  elected  only  for  :i  period 
of  years,  as  is  the  case  with  reference  to  many  of  the  State 
■  4  in  America.    Such  a  mode  of  appointment  would,  in 
oar  estimation,  at  once  rob  them  of  their  prestige.    And  our 
distrust  would  not  be  diminished  if  the  pay  accorded  to  tfag 
■work  were  so  small  that  no  lawyer  in  good  practice  could  af- 
ford to  accept  the  situation.     When  we  look  at  a  judge!  in 
court,  venerable  beneath  his  wig  and  adorned  with  hi*  i 
wo  do  not  admit  to  ourselves  that  that  high  officer  is  ! 
because  he  is  placed  above  temptation  by  the  magnitude 
salary.     We  do  not  suspect  that  he,  as  an  individual,  would  ac- 
cept bribes  and  favour  suitors  if  he  were  in  want  of  money. 
But,  still,  we  know  as  a  fact  that  an  honest  man,  like  any  other 
article,  must  be  paid  for  at  a  high  price.     Judges  and 
i-  expect  those  rewards  which  all  men  win  who  rise  to 
the  highest  steps  on  the  ladder  .if  their  pi  And  the 

iv  .nr.'  paid,  within  measure,  the  better  they  will  be  as 
isliups     Now,  the  judges  in  America  are  not  wcS 
and  the  best  lawyers  cannot  afford  to  lit  upon  the  h  Qi  b. 
With  us  the  practice  of  the  law  end  the  judicature  oFonx 
law  courts  arc  divided.    We  have  Chancery  barristers  and 
:non  Law  barristers;  and  we  bare  Chancery  Courts  and 
Courts  of  I  Law.     In  the  Stales  there  is  no  such  divi- 

rails  neither  in  the  national  nr  federal  courts  of 
the  United  States,  nor  in  the  coarte  of.  any  of  the  separate 
l  The  code  of  laws  used  by  the  Amerieans  le  t.-tk 
entirely  from  our  English  laws, — or  rather,  I  should  ear, 
the  federal  code  used  \,y  the  nation  i-.  so  taken,  and  aleo  the 
various  codes  of  the  different  States, — as  each  State  takes  what- 
ever laws  it  may  think  in  to  adopt.  Even  the  precedents  of 
our  courts  are  head  as  precedents  hi  the  American  eon 
they  chance  to  jar  against  other  decisions  ghn  n  apt  dairy  in 
their  o\»  ii  courts  with  reference  to  cases  of  their  ov,  u.  In  this 
respect  the  founders  of  the  American  law  proceedings  have 
shown  a  conservative  bias  and  a  predilection  for  English  writ- 
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ten  autl  traditional  law,  which  arc  much  at  variance  with  that 
general  democratic  passion  for  change  by  which  wo  generally 
presume  the  Americans  to  have  boon  actuated  at  their  ret 
lion.     Hut  though  they  liavc  kept  our  laws,  and  Mill  re- 
oat  reading  of  those  laws,  they  nave  greatly  altered  end  sia> 
piffled  onr  practice.     Whether  a  double  *ct  of  courts  for  Law 
and  Equity  arc  or  ere  uot  expedient,  either  in  tin 
a  in  tin'  other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.     It  Is,  however,  the 
I'.i.t  that  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  State*. 

Moreover  there  is  no  division  in  the  legal  profession.    With 
ux  wo  have  barristers  and  attorneys.     In  the  Stales  the  samu 
man  is  both  barrister  and  attorney ;  and,  which  is  pcrh*| 
ofbl  i   more  startling,  every  lawyer  is  presumed  to  undertake 
law  cases  of  every  description.    Tho  same  man  make* 
will,  eftUs  your  property,  brings  an  action  for  you  of  trexuu 
against  your  neighbour,  defends  you  when  you  an 
murder,  recovers  for  you  two-and-sixpence,  and  pleads  for  you 
in  an  argument  of  three  days' length  when  you  claim  to  l>c  ibo 
solo  heir  to  your  grandfather's  enormous  property.    I  need  not 
describe  how  tenibly  distinct  with  us  is  the  difference  bi 
an  attorney  and  a  barrister,  or  how  much  further  than  the  |x>les 
asunder  is  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  pleading  before  the  I- 
Justiccs  at  Linc'ilnV  Inn,  from  the  gentleraan  who  at  the  I 
Bailey  is  cmh  avoming  to  secure  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
rnflUa  Who  0  waek  or  two  since  walked  off  with  all  your  silver 
spoons.     In  the  Slates  no  such  difference*  are  known.     A  law- 
yet  there  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  supposed  to  do  i 
work  that  a  lawyer  may  bo  called  on  t"  perform.    Bat  thoo 
this  is  the  theory,  and  as  regards  any  difference  betwc  I 
noy  and  banister  is  altogether  the  fait,  the  assumed  practice  is 
Dot)  and  cannot  bo  maintained  as  regards  tl»e  l.es 

1 1  a  lawyer's  work.    Winn  the  population  was  smaller, and  the 
law  cases  were  less  complicated,the  theory  and  the  |  wtt 

no  doubt  alike.    As  great  cities  ha\ o  grow  n  up,  and  piojMjrti* 
large  in  amount  have  come  under  li  un  lawyvi 

have  found  it  expedient  and  practicable  to  devote  tin 
to  special  branches  of  their  profession.    15m  t  tin  to  the 

S resent  time,  has  not  been  done  ojieuly  as  it  were,  or  will 
eclaration  made  by  a  man  as  to  his  own  branch 
I  bolicvo  that  no  such  declaration  on  his  part  would  bo  In  ac- 
OOrdanee  with  the  rules  of  the  profession.    He  tal. 
however,  and  thin  attains  hit  ohject; — or  more  than  . 
a.  r.  sad  then  tho  businevs  of  tit 
according  to  their  individual  sneAU&taa.    *>*>»  ■w'^  \V»\  v 
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conrt,  another  will  give  < ■hamlicr-counscl,  and  a  third  will  take 
that  lower  business  wliich  must  bo  done,  but  which  tirst-rate 
mm  hardly  like  to  do. 

It  will  caaily  bg  perceived  that  law  in  this  way  will  bo  mado 
cheaper  to  the  litigant.     Whether  or  no  that  may  bo  an  un- 
adulterated advantage,  I  have  my  doubts.     I  fancy  that  the 
united  professional  income*,  of  all  the  lawyers  in  the  .-■ 
would  exceed  in  amount  those  made  in  Knglaiid.     In  At 

.  .-nan  of  note  seems  t  ■  >  he  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  told  that  any 
r  who  will  work  may  make  a  sure  income.     If  it  be  so,  it 
.  seem  that  Americans  per  head  pay  as  much  or  more-  for 
their  law  M  men  do  in  England.    It  may  be  answered  that  they 
law  for  their  money.    That  may  be  possible,  and  ejn  Q 
yet  they  may  not  be  gainers.    I  have  been  inclined  to  think  thai 
there  is  an  unnecessarily  slow  and  expensive  ceremonial  among 
us  in  the  employment  of  banisters  through  a  third  party  ;  it 
has  Beamed  that  the  man  of  learning,  on  whoso  efforts  the  liti- 
gant really  depends,  is  divided  off  from  his  client  and  employer 
by  an  unfair  barrier,  used  only  to  enhance  his  own  dignity  and 
give  an  unnecessary  grandeur  to  his  position.    1  still  think  that 
the  fault  with  us  lies  in  this  direction.    But  I  feel  that  I  am  less 
inclined  to  demand  an  immediate  alteration  in  our  practice  titan 
I  was  before  I  had  seen  any  of  the  American  courts  of  law. 

It  should  bo  generally  understood  that  lawyers  arc  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  .States,  and  that  the  governance  of  tho  country 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  their  hands  ever  since  the  political 

f  tho  nation  became  full  and  strong.  All  public  Era 
of  importance  falls  naturally  into  their  hands,  as  with  us  it  falls 
into  the  bands  of  men  of  settled  wealth  anil  landed  property. 
Indeed,  the  fact  on  which  I  insist  is  much  more  clear  and  de- 
fined in  the  States  than  it  is  with  us.  In  England  the  lawyers 
btain  do  bit siderablo  share  of  political  ami  municipal 

power.     Tin-  latter  is  perhaps  more  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
ium!  men  in  trade  than  of  any  other  class;  and  even  the  highest 
■cat*  of  political  greatness  are  more  open  with  us  to  the 
at  large  th  eem  to  be  in  the  States  to  any  that  are  not 

lawyers.  Sinoe  the  days  of  Washington  every  President  of  the 
United  States  has,  I  think,  been  a  lawyer,  excepting  General 
Taylor.  Other  Presidents  have  been  generals,  but  then  ill  y 
have  also  been  lawyers.  General  Jackson  was  a  successful 
■r.  Almost  all  the  leading  politieans  of  tho  present  day 
■n  tawyera  Seward,  Cameron,  Welles,  Stanton,  (hue,  Sum- 
ner, Crittenden,  Harris,  Fessendcn,  are  all  lav,  vers.  Webster, 
<  lav,  Calhoun,  and  Cass  wero  lawyers.    Hamilton  and  Jav 

Y  2 
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hiu vers.  Any  man  with  an  ambition  to  enter  upon  public  fife 
bWOOM  a  lawyer  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  seems  as  thonp 
a  study  and  practice  of  the  law  were  necessary  baerodi 

ft  preparation  for  political  life.     I  have  no  <loubt  that  s 

I  irge  proportion  ol  both  Houses  of  legislature  would  bt 

(bund  to  consist  of  lawyers.     1  do  not  remember  that  I  know 

cirotumumoa  of  inure  than  one  senator  who  is  not  a  law- 

j   i      Lawyer*  form  the  ruling  class  in  America  as  the  land- 

mv  D«ra  do  with  us.    With  us  that  ruling  class  is  the  wcalthim 

:  but  this  ia  not  so  in  the  Slates.    It  might  be  wished  that 

il  were  so. 

great  and  over-present  difference  between  the  national 
or  federal  affairs  of  the  United  States  government,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government  of  each  individual  State  should  be  bora* 
in  mind  at  all  times  by  those  who  desire  to  understand  i 
litiiul  position  of  the  States.    Till  this  be  reali: 

:iiy  correct  idea  of  the  bearings  of  politics  in  that  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  course  we  in  I  havo  been  inclined 
to  regard  the  Government  and  Congress  of  Washington  a 
mount  throughout  the  Suites  in  the  same  way  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Downing  Street  and  the  Parliament  ol  Westminster 
arc  paramount  tfaroogn  tb*  British  isles.  Such  a  mistake  is 
natural ;  but  not  the  less  would  it  be  a  fatal  bar  to  any  correct 
tin. In-standing  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Th* 
nation*]  and  Stat*  governments  are  independent  ofcaeh  i 
and  so  also  are  the  national  and  State  tribunals.  Each  of  the** 
separate  tribunals  has  its  own  judicature,  its  own  judg. 
own  courts,  and  its  own  functions.  Nor  can  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal at  Washington  exercise  any  authority  over  the  procrcd- 
"f"  the  Courts  in  the  different  States,  or  influence  the  do 
i  of  their  judges.  For  not  only  are  the  national  judge* 
nq  State  judges  independent  of  each  other;  but  the  laws 
in  accordance  with  whieh  they  are  bound  to  act,  may  bo  essen- 
tially  different.  The  two  tribunals,  those  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  State,  arc  independent  and  final  in  their  several  spheres. 
On  a  matter  of  State  jurisprudence  no  appeal  lies  from  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  nation  at  Washington. 

The  national  tribunals  are  of  two  elapses.  First,  there  is  the 
Supreme  Court  specially  ordained  by  the  constitution.  And 
then  there  are  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  see  fit  to  establish.  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish 
tin  Supreme  Court,  or  to  erect  another  tribunal  superior 
This  court  »it«  at  Washington,  and  is  a  final  eonrt  of  appeal 
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from  the  inferior  national  courts  of  tho  federal  empire.  A  sys- 
tem of  inferior  courts,  inaugurated  by  Congress,  has  existed 
for  about  sixty  years.  Each  State  for  purposes  of  national 
jurisprudence  i*  constituted  as  a  district ;  some  few  large  States, 
Mich  as  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  being  divided 
into  two  district*.  Each  district  has  one  district  court  pr. 
over  by  one  judge.     National  causes  in  gem  ml,  both  civil  and 

i.tt,  arc  commenced  in  these  district  courts,  and  U>C 
volving  only  small  amounts  are  ended  there.  AbOYG  ihl 
trict  courts  are  the  national  circuit  court*,  the  districts  or  Stales 
buying  been  grouped  into  circuits  a*  the  counties  are  grouped 
with  us.  To  each  of  these  circuits  is  assigned  one  of  the  jm.1  l-  s 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  who  is  the  ex-oili' ai  i  Judge 
of  that  circuit,  and  who  therefore  travels  as  do  our  Common 
Law  judge*.     In  each  district  he  sits  with  the  judge  of  that 

•t,  and  they  two  together  form  the  circuit  court.  Appeals 
from  the  district  court  lie  to  the  circuit  court  in  cases  over  a 
certain  amount,  and  also  in  certain  criminal  cases.  It  follows 
therefore  that  appeals  lie  from  one  judge  to  the  same  judge 
when  sitting  with  another, — an  arrangement  wliirh  wmii.l  serin 
to  be  fraught  with  some  inconvenience.  Certain  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  are  commenced  in  tin-  circuit  courts.  From 
the  circuit  courts  the  appeal  Hen  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  such  appeal  beyond  the  circuit  court  is  not  ill 
in  eases  irhieh  are  of  small  magnitude  or  which  do  not  involve 
principles  of  importance.  It"  there  bo  a  division  of  opinion  in 
the  circuit  court  the  case  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court ; — from 
whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  all  cases  brought  from  tho  dis- 
trict court  to  the  circuit  court  would  be  sent  on  to  the  Supreme 
bo  circuit  .judge  agreed  with  the  district  judge; 
for  khodJttrietjndge  having  given  his  judgment  in  the  inl 
court,  would  probably  adhere  to  it  in  tbo  KTMrior  •Mint.  Xo 
appeal  lies  to  the  Supremo  Court  at  Washington  in  criminal 

<•  HI  -. 

All  questions  that  concern  more  that!  one  State,  or  that  are 
litigated  between  citizens  of  different  States,  or  which  are  in- 
ternational in  their  bearing,  come  before  tho  national  judges. 
All  cases  in  which  foreigners  are  concerned,  or  the  rights  of 
foreigners,  are  brought  or  may  be  brought  into  the  national 
courts.  So  also  are  all  cause*  affecting  the  Union  itself,  or 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  Congress  and  not  by  the  laws  of 
any  individual  State.  All  Questions  of  Admiralty  law  and  mar- 
jurisdiction,  and  cases  affect  imr  uobtnadore  or  eon 
are  thcro  tried.    Matters  reforms  to  the  Poel  ■office,  to  the  I  h 
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,  tho  collection  of  national  taxes,  to  patents,  to  the  army 
and  navy,  and  to  the  mint,  are  tried  in  the  11.ntion.1l  conns. 

theory  i*  that  the  national  tribunals  shall  expound  and  ad- 
minister tfio  national  laws  and  treaties,  protect  national  office* 
ami  national  lights;  and  that  foreigners  and  citizens  of  other 
ill  not  be  required  to  submit  to  the  i  of  the 

State  tribunals ; — in  fact,  that  national  tribunals  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  as  to  which  the  general  government  of 
the  nation  is  responsible.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  national 
tribunals  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.  In  others  it  is  i 
with  the  plaintiff  to  select  his  tribunal.  It  is  then  optional  with 
the  defendant,  if  brought  into  a  State  court,  to  remain  t; 
to  remove  his  cause  into  the  national  tribunal.  The  principle 
is,  that  either  at  the  beginning,  or  ultimately,  such  questions 
shall  or  mav  lie  decided  by  the  national  tribunals.  If  in  any 
suit  properly  cognizable  in  a  State  court  the  decision  should 
tarn  on  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  or  on  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  tho  act  of  a  national  offence,  or  on  the  validity  of 
a  national  act,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  I 
States  and  to  its  officers.  The  object  has  been  to  give  to  tho 
national  tribunals  of  the  nation  full  cognizance  of  its  own  laws, 
treaties,  and  congressional  acts. 

Tho  judges  of  all  tho  national  tribunals,  of  a  grade 

or  rank,  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  are  removable  only  on 
impeachment.  They  are  not  even  removable  on  an  address  of 
.-;;  thus  holding  on  a  firmer  tennre  oven  than  our  own 
judges,  who  may,  I  believe,  be  moved  on  an  address  by  Par. 
fiament.  The  judges  in  America  arc  not  entitled  to  any  pen- 
sion or  retiring  allowances;  and  as  there  is  not,  as  regards  the 
i  of  the  national  courts,  any  proviso  that  I  !  cease 

to  sit  after  a  certain  age,  they  arc-,  in  feet,  immoveable  what- 

nay  be  their  infirmities.  Their  position  in  toil 
not  good,  seeing  that  their  salaries  will  h.ardlv  admit  of  their 
n  liana  adequate  provision  for  the  evening  of  fife.  The  salary 
of  the  Cluef.Jii-.tico  of  the  United  Stales  is  only  1300/.  per  an- 
num. All  judges  of  tho  national  courts  of  whatever  rank  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  but  their  appointments  must  be 
confirmed  by  tho  Senate.  This  proviso,  however,  gives  to  tl>e 
S.  mte  practically  but  little  power,  and  is  rarely  used  in  Oppo 
sition  to  the  will  of  the  President.  If  the  President  name  one 
candidate,  who  on  political  grounds  is  distasteful  to  i  majority 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  second  Dominaiioa 
by  him  will  be  more  satisfactory.  This  seems  now  to  be  mi- 
dorstood,  and  tho  nomination  of  tho  cabinet  ministers  and  of 
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the/judges,  as  made  by  the  President,  are  seldom  set  asH 
:red  with  by  the  Senate,  unless  on  grounds  of  purcl . 
sonal  objection. 

The  position  of  the  national  judges  as  to  their  appointment! 
and  mode  of  tenure  is  very  different  from  that  ol  the  State 
judges,  to  whom  in  a  few  linos  I  shall  more  specially  allude. 
This  should,  I  think,  be  specially  noticed  by  liiijli-lnin  n  v.  Inn 
criticising  the  doings  of  the  American  courts.  1  have  obs< 
statements  made  to  the  effect  that  decisions  given  by  American 
judges  as  to  international  or  maritime  affairs  BJfcctmg  1.  i 
interests  could  not  be  trusted,  because  0)6  judges  BO  giving 
them  would  lutve  been  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  would  bo 
dependent  on  the  popular  voice   for  reappointment.     This  is 

not  so.    Judges  are  appointed  i>y  popular  vote  in  very  many 

States.    But  all  matters  emoting  shipping,  and  all  qucs- 

tOUOhing foreigners  are  tried  in  the  muional  courts  before 

■■■  who  have  been  appointed  for  life.     I  should  not  myself 

have  had  any  fear  with  reference  to  the  ultima  ion  in 

the  affair  of  Slidell  and  Mason  had  the  '  Trent'  been  oat  tied  into 

New  York.     I  would,  however,  by  no  means  say  so  muoh  had 

SUM  been  one  for  trial  before  the  tribuuals  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 

I  have  been  told  that  wo  in  England  have  occasionally  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  rvai  I 
ton  a  quasi  political  power  which  it  does  not  possess.  This 
court  can  give  no  opinion  to  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  can  it  decido  upon  or  influence  any  subject  thai  BUS 
not  come  before  it  as  a  regularly  litigated  east  ia  law.  Though 
especially  founded  by  the  constitution,  it  has  no  peculiar  power 
uudor the  constitution, and  stands  in  do  peculiar  relation  either 
to  that  or  to  AotS  of  Congress.  It  has  no  other  power  to  de- 
i  the  constitutional  legality  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  iui 
aet  of  a  Stale  legislature  or  of  a  public  officer  than  every  court. 
Slate  and  national,  high  and  low,  possesses  and  is  bound  to  ex> 
ercise.     It  is  simply  the  national  court  of  last  appeal. 

In  the  different  States  such  tribunals  have  been  c 
as  each  State  by  its  constitution  and  legislation  has  seen  lit  to 
adopt.  The  States  arc  entirely  free  on  this  point.  Tin  iimihI 
course  is  to  havo  one  Supreme  Court,  sometimes  called  by  that 
name,  sometimes  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  sometimes  the 
Court  of  Errors.  Then  they  have  such  etpecia]  courts  as  tin  ix 
convenience  mar  dictate,  The  State  jurisprudence  includes  all 
causes  not  cvprcsslv  or  by  necessary  implication  BUI  Bred  t"  the 


national   court*.     Tin    tribunals   of  the  Slates   have   exclusive 
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:  >1  ov«r  domestn-  r  tenure  | 

and  descent  ol  was  of  property,  polioe  ro 

unity,  and  all  matters  of  internal  lead 
t  Ins  t  Itegorj  of  course  come  the  relations  of husband  and  wKe, 

ild,  master  and  servant,  owner  and  slave,  gua 
lan  r<>  tradesman  and  apprentice.     So  also  do  all  poL. 

and  criminal  regulations  not  external  iu  their  chara. 
wavs,  railroad*,  canals,  schools,  colleges,  the 

~r.  thousand  other  affairs  of  the  world  by  wl  :  are 

daily  surrounded  ill  their  own  homes  and  their  o 
As  to  such  subjects  Congress  can  make  no  law,  and  over  then 
Congress  and  the  national  tribunals  have  no  jn  in.     Coo- 

•/>  i      atnnot  say  that  a  man  shall  bo  hung  for  murder  in  Xc« 
York;  nor  if  a  man  bo  condemned  to  bo  hung  in  Xuw  York 
(•an  the  President  pardon  him.     The  legislature  of  Now  York 
moat  say  whether  or  no  hanging  shall  bo  the  puni 
1  to  murdi  r  In  that  State;  and  the  Governor  o 
m  York  not  prooouoi  id's  pardon, — if  it  b 

ho  is  to  be  pardoned.    But  Congrr.<*  most  decide 
no  a  man  shall  ho  hung  for  marder  OQraOuttod  on  the  high  seas, 
ial  fort*  or  arsenals;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  for 
I  'r.-sident  to  give  or  to  refiuc  the  pardon. 
Tin-  judges  of  the  Stales  arc  appointed  as  the  constitution  or 
tin-  laws  of  caclj  State  may  direct  in  that  matter.     Tun  r.ppoiw- 
,  I  think,  in  all  the  old  States  was  f<>  in  tU 

nor.     In  some  State*  such  is  still  the  case.     1 
am  not  mistaken,  the  nomination  is  now  made,  direct 
legislature.    But  in  roost  of  the  States  the  power  of  appoi 
has  been  claimed  by  the  people,  and  the  judges  are  voted  in  Inr 
popular  election,  just  as  the  President  of  the  I  d  th'« 

mors  of  the  different  States  are  voted  in.     There  li 
mm  years  been  a  growing  tendency  in  this  directio 
people  in  moat  of  tlic  States  have  claimed  the  power ; — or  rath- 
er the  power  has  been  given  to  tho  people  by  politiouUM  who 
-•visited  to  get  into  their  hands  in  this  is  ay  tho  patron- 
age of  tho  courts.     But  now,  at  tho  present  moment,  ih 
arising  a  strong  feeling  of  tho  inexpedioncy  of 
judges  iu  such  a  manner.     An  antidemocratic  bias  it  I 
possession  of  men's  minds,  causing  n  reaction  against  that 
•  i  rv  u>  universal  suffrage  in  everything  wl: 
the  war  began.    A*  to  I  if  of  tho  mode  of  appointing 

|ad  ■•■-.  I  MVa  heard  hill   one  opinion   CXpTCl  (cd  |    MM    I   ,"il!i   10- 

I  to  think  that  a  change  will  I".-  m  nl;-  in  nnn  State 
another,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  different  Stat**  are  revised. 
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ions  take  place  generally  nt  periods  of  about  twenty- 
e»r»'  duration.  If,  therefore,  it  be  acknowledged  that  the 
ia  be  bad,  the  error  OftB  be  soon  corrected. 
Nor  is  this  mode  of  appointment  the  only  evil  ili.it  hM  been 
adopted  in  the  State  judicatures.  The  judges  in  most  of  the 
-i  are  not  appointed  for  life,  nor  even  during  good  behav- 
iour. The y  enter  their  places  for  a  certain  term  of  years . 
ing  from  fifteen  down,  I  believe,  to  seven.  I  do  not  know 
tier  any  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  less  than  seven  years. 
When  they  go  out  they  have  no  pensions ;  and  as  a  lawyer  who 
has  been  on  the  bench  for  seven  years  can  hardly  recall  his 
practice,  and  find  himself  at  once  in  receipt  of  his  old  profes- 
sional income,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  great  will  be  the 
jodge'a  anxiety  to  retain  his  position  on  tho  bench.  This  ho 
oan  do  only  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  people,  by  polit- 
ical popularity,  and  a  general  standing  of  that  nature  which  on- 
a  .ri.iii  "to  come  forth  as  the  favourite  candidate  of  the 
lower  order*.  This  may  or  mny  not  lie  well  when  tho  place 
sought  for  is  one  of  political  power, — when  the  duties  required 
'litieal  in  :ill  their  hearings.  But  no  one  can  think  it  well 
when  tii<;  place  fought  for  is  a  judge's  itcal  on  the  bench ; — 
when  the  duties  required  are  solely  judicial.  Whatever  hith- 
erto may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  the  courts  of 
the  different  States,  whether  or  no  impurity  has  yet  crept  in, 
and  tho  sanctity  of  justice  has  yet  been  outraged,  no  one  can 
doubt  tho  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement.  At  present  even 
visits  to  the  courts  constituted  in  this  manner  will  con- 
vince an  observer  that  the  judges  on  tho  bench  are  rather  infe- 
rior than  superior  to  the  lawyers  who  practiso  before  tlicm. 
Tho  manner  of  address,  tho  tone  of  voice,  the  lack  of  dignity  in 
tho  judge,  and  the  assumption  by  the  lawyer  before  him  of  a 
higher  authority  than  his  all  tell  this  tale.  And  then  the 
judges  in  these  courts  nro  not  paid  at  a  rate  which  will  secure 
tho  aerviccs  of  the  best  men.  They  vary  in  the  different  States, 
running  from  about  COO/,  to  about  1000/.  per  annum,  lint  ft 
tocccs.-i'i:!  lawyer  practising  in  the  courts  in  which  these- judges 
>i:.  not  unl'rc.|iientlv  earns  3000/.  ft  year.  A  professional  income 
of  2000/.  a  year  is  not  considered  very  high.  When  the  diflfo 
ent  Conditions  of  the  bench  are  considered,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  the  judge  may  lose  his  place  after  a  short  term  of 
years,  and  that  during  that  short  term  of  vears  he  receives  a 
payment  much  Icm  than  that  earned  by  hi*  successful  pi 
stonal  brethren,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  first-rate  judges 
should   be  found.     The   result  is   seen   daily   in   society,     "ion 
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•  This  and  Judge  That,  not  km  ether  | 

:nc  ex-judges  or  in-jodgee;  hut  you  soon  learn  that  your  I 
do  not  hold  any  very  high  social  position  on  account  i 
l'i>iv:i.-:r.  dignity. 

His,  perhaps,  but  just  to  add  that  in  .Massachusetts,  wli 
cannot  but  regard  as  in  many  respects  the  noblest  of  the 
the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  are  api 
fin  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

the  financial  rosmos, 

The  Americans  are  prond  of  much  that  they  ha. 
this  war,  and  indeed  much  has  been  done  which  i 
pride ;  but  of  nothing  arc  they  so  proud  as  of  the  nol.lt-   I 

nil  noli  k  growth  of  their  Government  debt,    That  Mr. 

Secretary  Chase,  the  American  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

S:u-iii  ip.'Ues  in  this,  (baling  I  will  not  venture  to  eay ;  but  if  ha 
o  not,  be  it  well  nigh  the  only  man  in  the  States  who  does  not 
do  so.  The  amount  of  expenditure  has  been  a  >ul 
mot)  national  pride,  and  the  two  million  of  dollar*  a 
has  been  roughly  put  down  as  the  average  cost  of  the  war,  hat 
;il»  i\  i  i  mentioned  by  northern  men  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 
Tlii:  feeling  is,  I  think,  intelligible;  and  although  we  cannot 
allude  to  ii  without  a  certain  amount  of  inward  sarcasm. — a 
little  gentle  in  the  sleeve,  at  the  nature  of  thJ 

toy,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  it  altogetl 
If  lite  country  be  fonnd  able  ami  willing  to  pav  the  bill, 
■h  in  the  amount  of  the  cost  will  hereafter  be  regard* 
having  been  any  thing  but  ridiculous.     In  private  life  an 
vilu;  isionally  bo  known  to  lavish  his  whole  fo 

OH  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  ho  conceives  to  t" 
necessary  to  his  honour.    If  the  object  be  in  itself  good,  ai 
tin:  money  li,:  really  paid,  we  do  not  laugh  at  such  a  man  for 
the  sacrifice*  which  ho  m 

if,  I  think  that  tbe  object  of  the  northern  Sta- 
tin* war  baa   been  good.     I  think  that  they  could  not 
avoidod  the  m  without  diahononr,  and  that  it  was  incumbent 
en  tbem  to  make  theniselvefl  tl  ira  of  the  future  position 


oftbeSontb,  whether  that  nitnrepoi  ill  or  shall 

one  i  ii  ii.    'i'ins  they  ooula  only  do  by  lighting.    II 

■0001  hi  J  :  about,  u  van  u  •*  \w  ,\Vw*s  would  Ix&v 

boat  regarrlcl  ihroagftoat  ftaqpej aaVwrY^^wem^wwaaawii 
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ifcrior  to  the  South,  and  would  for  many  year*  to  come  ha-.  ■ 

■  which  their  spirit  and  energy  had  undoulued- 

ivoii  fur  them;  and  in  their  own  country  such  submission  on 

fix  part  would  have  practically  given  to  the  South  the  power 
of  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  new  countries. 

'hat  line,  so  drawn,  would  have  given  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ken» 
tucky,  and  Missouri  to  the  southern  Republic.  The  gnat  effiset 
Of  tin--  war  to  the  North  will  be,  that  the  northern  men  v.  ill 
draw  the  line  of  secession,  if  any  such  lino  lie  drawn.  I  still 
think  that  such  line  will  ultimately  be  drawn,  and  that  the 
southern  States  will  be  allowed  to  secede.  But  if  it  be  so, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  will  not  bo  found 
among  theso  seceding  States ;  and  the  line  may  not  improbably 
bo  driven  south  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  If  this  can 
be  bo,  the  object  of  the  war  will,  I  think,  hereafter  bfl  admitted 
to  have  been  good.  Whatever  may  bo  the  cost  in  money  of 
joining  i  which  1  have  named  to  a  free-soil  nurthern 

people,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  bo  buried  in  that  dismal 
■waiup,  which  »  confederacy  of  southern  slave  State*  will  pro- 
duce,  that  cost  con  hardly  be  too  ranch.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment I;  in  ICngland  a  strong  sympathy  with  tin- South, 
produced  partly  by  the  unrcxsnnuhle  vituperation  '.villi  which 
the  North  treated  our  Government  Ot  the  beginninu'  ot'  the  v,  :ir, 
and  by  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell;  partly  also  by  that 
feeling  of  good- will  which  a  looker-on  at  a  combat  always  has 
for  iker  tide.  Bat,  althongb  this  sympathy  does  un- 
doobtedly  exist,  I  do  not  imagine  that  many  Engltslunen  are 
of  opinion  tliat  a  confederacy  of  southern  slave  Stales  will  ever 
offer  to  the  general  civilization  of  the  world  wry  many  attrac- 
tion- k  eaonot  be  thought  that  the  South  will  eons]  the 
North  in  riches,  in  energy,  in  education,  or  general  well-being. 
Such  has  not  been  our  experience  of  any  slave  country ;  such 
has  not  been  our  experience  of  any  tropical  country;  and  onoh 
especially  has  not  been  our  experience  of  the  southern  States 
of  the  North  American  Union.  I  am  DO  abolitionist;  but  to 
me  it  seems  impossible  that  any  Englishman  should  really  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  slavery  against  tho  causo  of  free  soil.  Thcro 
aru  the  slaves,  and  I  know  that  they  cannot  bo  abolished, — nei- 
ther they  nor  their  chains;  but,  for  myself,  I  will  not  willingly 
Join  my  lot  with  theirs.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  dealing!  with 
the  African  negro  either  OS  a  free  man  or  as  a  slave,  if  I 
avoid  them,  1"  tiering  tliat.  his  employment  by  IBO  in  either 
captl  mid  lead  to  my  own  degradation.  Booh,  I  think, 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  generally  00  this  matter.     Ami 
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if  such  be  the  case,  will  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  the  no 
well  to  fight  for  a  lino  which  shall  add  fir 
BtttM  i<>  Ihet  Union  which  will  in  «  a  union  i 

freo  men,  rather  than  to  that  Confeo  i  if  i 

owe  its  success  to  slavery  '*• 
In  considering  this  matter  it  must  be  remem 
five  or  six  State*  of  which  wo  are  spe.il  a  present  dare 

Slates,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia, — of  part  onlj 
of  Virginia, — they  are  not  wedded  to  slav*  rj       1 
Virginia,  great  as  has  been  the  gain  which  has  i  to  that 

unhappy  State  from  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  the  southern 
market, — even  in  Virginia, — slaverv  would  soon  die  out  if  sfc« 
were  divided  from  the  South,  on 

those  other  States,  in  Maryland,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  Mi'-i';- 
therc  is  no  desire  to  perpetuate  the  institution.  They  have 
been  stare  States,  and  as  such  have  resented  the  rabid  aboli- 
tion of  certain  northern  orators.  Had  il  not  -cors- 
tors,  and  their  oratory,  the  soil  of  Kentucky  would  now  have 
been  free.  Those  five  or  six  States  are  now  slave  States ;  bot 
a  lino  of  secession  drawn  south  of  them  will  be  the  lino  which 
cuts  oft"  slavery  from  the  North-  If  those  States  belong  to  the 
North  when  secession  shall  be  accomplished,  they  will  belong 
to  it  as  free  States ;  but  if  they  belong  to  I  y  « -ill 
belong  to  the  South  as  slave  Stales.'  If  they  belong  to  the 
North,  they  will  become  rich  as  the  North  is,  and  will  share  iu 
tho  education  of  the  North.  If  they  belong  to  the  S 
will  become  poor  as  the  South  is,  and  will  share  in  tb« 
rauoe  of  tho  South.  If  wc  presume  tliat  secession  wfll  bo  ac- 
complished,— and  I  for  one  am  of  that  opinion, — has  it  n<  I 
well  that  a  war  ihoold  bo  waged  with  such  an  object  as  this? 
If  those  five  or  six  Stales  nan  bi  stretching  east  and 
west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  centre  of  the  continent,  hundreds 
of  miles  beyond  the  Mi-  ind  north  and  south  over  four 
degrees  of  latitude, — If  that  extent  riftnt  can  be  added  to 
tin-  free  M'il  of  tho  northern  territory,  will  not  tho  eontesi 

•  [a  sarins,  Ibomisnn  me  use  what  fa 

■  or  other  mode  of  nrotertntion  I  may  to  RiiarJ  mpclf.     In  thai  tpetlinr; 
of  the  African  negro,  I  do  not  Ventura  to  dm|ii*e  the  work  of  God'*  htnJi. 

That  he  lix.  innil.-  tl i  ■   lot  Ill* own  Rood  ]uirpo»-«,  on  He  h«  the  1 

ntatn,  I  an  »»■«*.    Ami  i  ua  swan  ibsi  It  >•  m  duty.  a»ii  u  th«  d 
■    :li  •  :  no  in  in  iv  ba  dens  to  him,  sad,  if  poaottlo,  to  aaut  I 

When  I  :'e(TTO, 

"fblin  in  the  position  in  which  I  now  And  him,  either  ns  n  free  lerrant 

or  n  ristfe,     In  cither  portion  he  impede*  the  cinliiAtioa  sad  the  pragma  of 

the  white  men. 
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bas  done  tin*  have  been  worth  any  money  tli.it  rati  have  bo»B 
spent  on  it  ? 

So  much  as  to  the  object  to  be  gained  by  the  money  I 
on  the  war!  And  I  think  thai  in  estimating  the  nature  ol  the 
financial  position  which  the  war  has  produced,  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  consider  the  value  of  the  object  which  has  been 
in  dispute.  The  object  I  maintain  has  been  good.  Then  comes 
tho  question  whether  or  no  the  bill  will  be  fairly  paid  ; — wheth- 
er they  who  have  spent  the  money  will  set  about  that  disagree- 
able task  of  settling  the  account  with  a  true  purposo  and  an 
r  energy.  And  this  question  splits  itself  into  two  parts. 
Will  the  Americans  honestly  wish  to  pay  the  lull ;  and  if  they 
do  to  wish,  will  they  have  the  power  to  pav  it?  Again  that 
last  i|  I  itist  I*;  once  more  divided.     Will  they  have  tho 

power  to  pay,  as  regards  the  actual  possession  of  the  HMaav, 
and  if  possessing  them,  will  they  have  the  power  of  access  to 
those  nu 

Tho  nation  has  obtained  for  itself  an  evil  name  for  repudia- 
tion. We  all  know  that  Pennsylvania  behaved  badly  about 
her  money  affairs,  although  she  did  at  last  jwiy  her  debts.  Wo 
all  know  that  Mississippi  has  behaved  very  badly  about  her 
money  aflairs,  and  has  never  paid  her  debts,  nor  does  she  in- 
to pay  them.  And,  which  is  worse  than  this,  for  it  ap- 
plies to  the"  nation  generally  and  not  to  individual  States,  wo 
all  know  thai  it  was  made  a  matter  of  boast  in  the  States  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  England  tho  enormous  amount  of 
property  held  by  Englishmen  in  the  States  should  be  confis- 
cated. That  boast  was  especially  made  in  the  meroanti!' 
of  New  York;  and  when  tho  matter  was  discussed  it  seemed 
as  though  no  American  realized  the  iniquity  of  such  a  threat. 
It  was  not  apparently  understood  that  such  a  confiscation  on 
account  of  a  war  would  be  an  act  of  national  robbery  ju 
simply  by  the  (net  that  tho  power  of  committing  it  would  be 
in  the  the  robbers.     Con&MatSOn  of  SO  large  an  amount 

of  wealth  would  be  a  smart  thing,  and  men  did  not  Mam  i  • 
perceive  that  any  disgrftca  ••  ould  attach  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  large.  I  am  vi-ry  anxioin  not  to  speak  harsh  words 
of  the  Americans ;  but  when  questions  arise  as  to  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements I  And  mj  ill"  forcod  to  acknowledge  tbat  great  pro- 
caution  is  at  any  rate  necessary. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  be  fair  if  we 

allow  ourselves  to  argue  as  to  the  national  purpose  in  this  mat- 

rn  Mich  individual  instances  of  dishonesty  as  those  which 

I  have  mentioned.     I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
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the  United  n  nation  will  repudiate  its  debts  bceaa» 

have  been  guilty  of  repudiation 

iio  dishonest  thrcatenin  itr  York,  made  at  anw- 

:i  war  wii  ■■■*  considered  imraineot 

ulifve  that  tho  nation,  as  n  nation,  will  bo  as  readr  la 

pay  to*  the  war  as  it  has  boon  ready  to  earn  That 

rant  iiupaticn.  "towbion 

wo  Britons  arc  very  subject,  1ms  not  been   a  oompbuii 
among  the  Amerkai  ■■  generally.     We,  In  England, .-. 

i.itherlo'they  have  known  Qi 
Bod-da  aiou,  and  have  felt  none  of  ..uces, 

because  their  entire  national  expenditure  has  been  defrayed  by 
light  Custom  duties ;  but  the  levies  made  in  the  separate 
for  State  purposes,  or  chiefly  for  municipal  purposes,  have  been 
very  heavy.    They  are,  however,  collected  easily,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  without  any  display  of  ignorant  iropa 
Indeed,  an  American  is  rarely  impatient  of  any  ordained  law. 
Whether  ha  ba  told  to  do  this,  or  to  pav  for  that,  or  abstain 
Iron  the  other,  be  does  do  and  pay  ana  abstain  without  grum- 
provided  that  h<!  has  had  n  hand  in  voting  for  those  who 
t  he  law  and  for  those  who  carry  ont  the  law.     The  peo- 
ple generally  have,  I  think,  rcoognixed  the  fact  thai 
Inivo  to  put  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke,  m  I  pm  of 

Other  nations  have  put  theirs,  and  sup|K>rt  the  weight  of  a  great 
national  debti  When  the.  time  comes  for  the  struggle, — for 
the  fint  uphill  heaving  against  the  terrible  load  whit 
henceforth  have  to  drag  with  them  in  their  career,  I  think  H 
will  be  found  that  tlicy  are  not  ill-inclined  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  work. 

Then  as  to  their  power  of  paying  the  bill!     We  nrc  told  that 
the  wealth  uf  a  nation  consists  in  its  labour,  and  that   t 
ii .hi  ||  the  most  wealthy  which  can  turn  out  of  hand  the  great- 
est amount  of  work.     If  this  be  so  the  American  Si 
form  a  very  wealthy  nation,  and  as  such  be  able  to  support  a 
very  heavy  burden.    No  one,  I  presume,  doubts  that  that  na- 
tion which  works  the  most,  or  works  rather  to  the  best 
is  the  richest.     On  this  account  England  is  richer  than 
countries,  and  is  able  to  bear  almost  without  tho  sign  of  an  ef- 
fort, a  harden  which  would  crush  any  other  land.     But  < 
wealth  the  States  own  almost  as  much  as  Great  Britain  i 
The  popnlatkin  of  the  northern  States  is  industrious, ami' 

Of  wealth,  and  oapahla  of  work  a«  i<  our  population.      It  pos- 
sesses, or  U  possessed  by,  that  restless  longing  for  labour  which 
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•s  wealth  almost  unconsciously.     Whether  this  man   bo 
rich  or  be  a  bankrupt,  whether  the  banker!  of  that  oitj  fail  or 
make  their  millions,  the  creative  energies  of  the  American  peo- 
II  not  become  dull.     Idleness  is  impossible  m  tin  m 

ure  poverty  is  impossible.     Industry  and  intellect  together 
will  always  produce  wealth ;  and  neither  industry  or  in- 

'  to  an  American.     They  are  the  two  gifts  witli 
which  the  fairy  has  endowed  him.     When  she  shall  have:  added 

•y  aa  a  third,  the  tax-gatherer  can  desire  no  better  i  MB* 
try  in  which  to  exercise  his  calling. 

"I  cannot  myself  think  that  all  the  millions  that  are  1 
spent  would  weigh  upon  the  country  with  much  oppression,  if 
wore  once  properly  placed  upon  the  muscles  that 
will  have  to  boar  it.  The  difficulty  will  be  in  the  placing  of 
tho  weight.  It  has,  I  know,  been  argued  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  our  national  debt  hna  extended  itself  to  its  present 
ill  dimensions  cannot  be  quoted  as  parallel  to  those 
of  the  present  American  debt,  because  we,  while  we  were 
crcatiiiL:  the  debt,  were  taxing  ourselves  very  heavily,  whereas 
i  he  Americana  have  gone  a-head  with  the  creation  of  their  debt) 
before  they  have  levied  a  shilling  on  themselves  toward!  tbc 
ui  of  those  expenses  for  which  the  debt  has  been  ■  n 
countered.  But  this  argument,  even  if  it  were  true  in  its  gist, 
goes  no  way  towards  proving  that  the  Americans  will  be  mi- 
able  to  pay.  The  population  of  the  present  In--  soil  Slates  i-. 
above  eighteen  millions ;  that  of  the  States  which  will  probably 
belong  to  the  Union  if  secession  be  accomplished  is  about  twen- 
ty-two millions.  At  a  time  when  our  debt  had  amounted  to 
six  hundred  millions  sterling,  we  had  no  population  such  as  that 
to  bear  the  burden.  It  may  be  said  that  we  had  more  amassed 
wealth  than  they  have.  Hut  I  take  it  that  the  amassed  w<  rilth 
of  any  country  can  go  but  a  Tory  little  way  in  defraying  tho 
wants  or  in  paying' tho  debts  of  a  people.  Wo  again  come 
back  to  the  old  maxim,  that  the  labour  of  a  country  is  it* 
wealth  ;  and  that  a  country  will  be  rich  or  poor  in  accordance 
with  tm  intellectual  industry  of  it*  people. 

But  the  argument  drawn  i'rom  that,  comparison  between  our 
own  conduct  when  we  were  creating  our  debt,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans  while  they  have  been  creating  their  debt, — 
during  the  twelve  months  from  April  1,  1801,  to  March  31, 
1862,  let  tut  wiy, — is  hardly  a  fair  argument.  We,  at  any  rate, 
BOW  to  tax  ourselves — if  only  the  taxes  might  be  forth- 
coming. We  were  already  well  used  to  the  work :  and  a  min- 
ister with  a  willing  House  of  Commons,  had  all  his  material 
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ready  to  bis  hand.     It  has  not  been  so  in  the  United  S 
The  difficulty  has  not  born  with  the  people  who  should  |«v  th. 
taxes,  but  with  the  minister  and  the  Congress  which  did  not 
know  how  to  levy  them.    Certainly  not  as  yet  have  those  who 
arc  n  -nig  the  doings  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 

a  right  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  unwilling  to  make 

fwrsonal  sacrifices  for  the  cai  •  of  this  war.     Iso  sign 

IM  as  yet  been  shown  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
icople  to  be  taxed.  But  wherever  a  sign  could  DC  g:. 
■as  been  given  on  tho  other  side  Tho  separate  States  have 
taxed  themselves  very  heavily  for  the  support  of  the  families 
of  the  absent  soldiers.  Tho  extra  allowances  made  to  maimed 
men,  amounting  generally  to  twenty-four  shillings  a  month, 
have  bean  paid  by  the  States  themselves,  and  have  been 
almost  with  too  much  alacrity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  tho  AmerlcaM  will  show  no  unwillin; 
ness  to  pay  the  amount  of  taxation  which  naM    I"-  <-\acU 
from  them ;  and  I  also  think  that  as  regards  their  actual  means 
thi'v  will  bare,  the  power  to  pay  it.    But  as  regards  their  power 
of  obtaining  access  to  those  means,  I  must  confess  that  I  gej 
ni:iiiy  ilitliciiltios  in  their  way.    In  the  first  place  they  hi 
financier, — no  man  who  by  natural  aj 

turned  contact  with  great  question*  of  nnan  i  him- 

self to  handle  tho  money  affaire  of  a  net  i  master's 

bod.     In  saying  this  I  Jo  not  i  iame  to 

Mr.  Chase,  tho  pre-  11  Secretary  at  the  Treasury.  Of  his  abil- 
ity to  do  the  work  properly,  had  he  received  r  traia- 
lOgi  1  am  not  able  to  judge.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Chase  is  incapa- 
11c  may  be  capable  or  incapable.  But  it  is  that  bo  ha* 
not  bad  ili"  education  of  a  national  financier,  and  that  be  ha* 
DO  MM  at,  his  elbow  to  help  him  who  has  had  that  advantage. 

Ami  here  we  are  again  brought  to  that  general  abseu*. 
statecraft  which  has  been  the  result  of  the  American  system 
'vernment.  I  am  not  aware  that  our  Chancellors  of  the 
bequet  have  in  late  years  always  been  great  masters  of 
finance ;  but  they  have  at  "any  rate  been  among  money  men  and 
money  matters,  and  have  had  financiers  at  their  elbows  if  they 
have  not  deserved  the  name  themselves.  The  very  fact  that  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Bad  is  forced  in  that  House  to  answer  all  questions  on  tin  nd> 
jiit  of  finance,  renders  it  impossible  that  I  rant 

of  the  rudiments  of  tho  science.     If  you  put  a  white  cap  on 
man's  head  ami  place  bun  in  a  kitchen,  he  will  soon  learn  to  be 
m  cook.     But  ho  will  never  W  ranae,  a.  cotJuVj  *XanSw»,'vo,  >^*» 
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ining-room  and  teeing  tlic  dishes  as  they  are  broaght  up. 
I  'hanccllor  of  tl  >qaer  is  our  cook  ;  and  the  House 

..nL  the  Treasury  chambers,  is  his  kitchen.     Let 
.  i  ri:iry  of  the  I'niled  States  Treasury  sit  in  the  House 
lie  would  learn  more  there  by  contest 
log  members  thai)  bfl  can  do  by  any  amount  of  study 
is  own  clumber. 
But  tin;  House  of  Representatives  ittelf  has  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed its  «>w  d  ith  reference  to  taxation.    When  J  say  that 
l  States  at*.'  in  want  of  a  financier,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  deficiency  rests  entirely  with  Mr.  Chase.     This  neees-iiv 
for  taxation,  and  for  taxation  at  so  tremendous  a  rale,  has  come 
suddenly,  and  has  found  the  representatives  of  the  people  un- 
prepared for  such  work.    To  us,  as  I  conceive,  the  science  of 
taxation,  in  which  wo  certainly  ought  to  bo  great,  has  come 

gradually.     We  havo  learned  by  slow  lessons  what  taxes  will 
Lvo, under  what  circamstaaoea  ti.  must  pro- 

ductive, and  at  what  point  they  will  be  made  unproductive  by 
weight.  Wo  h»W  learned  what  taxes  may  be  levied 
so  as  to  afford  funds  themselves,  without  injuring  the  proceed 
Of  Other  taxi  -•,  and  we  know  what  taxes  should  be  eschewed 
as  being  specially  Oppressive  to  the  general  industry  and  inju- 
rious to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  This  has  come  of  much 
practice,  and  own  we,  with  all  our  experience,  have  even  got 
something  to  learn.  But  the  public  men  in  the  States  who  are 
now  devoting  themselves  to  this  matter  of  taxing  the  people 
have,  as  yet,  no  such  experience.  That  they  havo  inclination 
enough  for  the  work  is,  1  think,  suflii-ienily  demonstrated  by 
the  national  tax  bill,  tho  wording  of  which  is  now  before  me, 
and  which  will  have  been  passed  into  law  before  this  volume 
can  bo  published.  It  contains  a  list  of  every  taxable  article  on 
tho  earth  or  mi  lot  the  earth.  A  more  sweeping  catalogue  of 
taxation  was  probably  never  pnt  forth.  Tho  Americana,  it  has 
boon  said  by  some  of  us,  have  shown  no  disposition  to  tax  them- 
selves for  this  war;  but  before  >'><■  war  lias  as  yet  been  well 
twelve  months  in  operation,  a  bill  Las  come  out  with  a  list  of 
taxation  so  oppressive,  thai  it  must,  as  regards  many  of  lU 
items,  act  against  itself  and  cut  its  own  throat.  It  will  pro- 
duce terrible  fraud  in  it*  evasion,  and  create  an  army  of  excise 
officers  who  will  be  as  locusts  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
Taxes  arc  to  be  laid  on  articles  which  I  should  have  said  that 
universal  consent  had  declared  to  be  unfit  for  taxation.  Salt, 
soap,  candles,  oil  and  other  burning  fluids,  gas,  pins,  paper,  ink, 
and  leather,  are  to  bo  taxed.     It  was  at  first  proposed  that 
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wheat-flour  shonld  be  taxed,  but  that  item  has,  I  believe,  tea  | 
struck  out  of  the  bill  in  its  passage  through  the  House.    Al 
niufaclured  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  .  Sax,  heap,  | 

jute,  India-rubber,  gutta  perch  a,  wood  (?),  gia*-  wans, 

leather,  paper,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  cop  .  brass,  g 

silver,  horn,  ivory,  boi;>  wry  or  in  part,  or  of  c~ 

materials,  are  to  bo  taxed ; — provided  always  that  books,  i 
azines,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  reviews  shall  not  bo  regard- 

i  u  fact  ares.     It  will  be  said  that  the  amount  >. 
tton  to  be  levied  on  the  immense  number  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles which  must  be  included  in  * li is*  list  will  be  light, — the  tax 
itself  being  only  :t  jier  cent,  ad  valorem.     But  with  reference 
to  every  article,  there  will  be  the  ncce  >)lectiiig  this  3 

per  cent. !    As  regards  each  article  Uist  is  manufactured,  soom 
government  oflh  ial  moat  interfere  to  appral  bIm  and  to 

Who  shall  declare  the  value  of  a  barrel  of  wood- 
en uutruegs ;  or  how  shall  the  Excise-officer  get  hw  tax 
every  cobbler's  stall  in  the  country?    And  then  tradesmen  i 
to  pay  licenses  for  their  trades, — a  confection  >  ;dIow- 

chandler  2/.,  a  horsedealer  2/.    Every  man  whose  business  it  w 
to  sell  horses  shall  be  a  horsedealer.    True.     But  who  shall 

icther  or  no  it  bo  a  man's  business  to  sell  hones', 
apothecary  2A,  a  photographer  2/.,  a  pedlar  4/.,  3/.,  2/.,  or  1/., 
according  to  his  mode  of  travelling.    But  if  the  gross  ri 
of  any  of  the  confectioners,  tallow -chandlers,  horsedcalcrs, 
apothocaries,  photographers,  pedlars,  or  the  like,  do  not  exceed 
200/.  a  year,  then  such  tradesmen  shall  not  bo  required  ; 
for  any  license  at  all.    .Surely  such  a  proviso  can  onl\ 
In  in  inserted  with  the  express  view  of  creating  fraud  and  ill 
blood!     Birl  the  greatest  audacity  ha?.  I  think, been 
the  levying  of  personal  taxes, — such  taxes  i 
be  peculiarly  disagreeable  among  us,  and  have  specially  brought 
down  upon  us  the  contempt  of  lightly-taxed  people,  who,  like 
lhu  Americans,  have  known  nothing  of  domestic  interference. 
Carriages  are  to  he  taxed,  -  as  they  are  with  w.     Pianos  also 
are  to  he  taxed,  and  plate.     It  is  not  signified  by  this  clause 
that   sueh   articles   shall    pay  a   tax,  once   for   all,  while  in  the 
maker's  hands,  which  tax  would  no  doubt  fall  On  the  future 
owner  of  such  piano  or  plate ;  in  such  i 

pay,  but  would  pay  without  any  personal  contact  with  tho  tax- 
gatherer.    But  every  on  mr  of  a  piano  or  of  plate  is  to  pay  an- 

according  to  the  value  of  the  articles  he  owns 
s  the  most  audacious  of  all  the  proposed  taxes  in  that  on 
ratches.     Every  owner  of  a  watch  is  to  pay  At.  a  year  for  a 
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:iml  2*.  a  year  for  a  silver  watch  I  The  American 
jpflierars  will  not  like  lo  be  cheated.  They  «ill  be  very 
eo  in  searching  for  watches.  But  who  can  say  whether  they 
jr  the  carriers  of  watches  will  have  the  best  of  it  in  «ucb  a 
hunt.  The  tax-gatherers  will  be  as  hounds  ever  at  work  os  I 
old  scent.  They  wilt  now  be  hot  and  angry,  and  then  dull  and 
disheartened.  But  the  carriers  of  watches  who  do  not  cboOM 
to  pay  will  generally,  ode  may  predict,  be  able  to  make  their 
point*  good. 

With  Mich  a  tax  bill, — which  I  believe  came  into  action  on 
the  I*t  of  May,  1882,— the  Americans  »rc  not  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  of  l>eing  unwilling  to  tax  themselves.  They  have 
avoided  none  of  the  irritating  annoyances  of  taxation,  as  also 
tbey  hare  not  avoided,  or  attempted  to  lighten  for  themselves, 
the"  dead  weight  of  the  burden.  The  dead  weight  they  are 
right  to  endure  without  flinching  ;  but  their  mode  of  laying  it 
on  their  own  backs  justifies  me,  I  think,  in  saying  that  tin;. 
not  yet  know  how  to  obtain  access  to  their  own  means.  But 
this  bill  applies  simply  to  matters  of  excise.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, Congress,  which  has  hitherto  supported  the  government 
by  custom  duties,  has  also  the  power  of  levying  exctM  duties, 
and  now,  in  its  first  session  since  the  commencement  ofthe  war, 
lias  begun  to  HM  that  tower  without  mueli  hesitation  or  b>*h> 
fulness.  As  regards  their  taxes  levied  at  the  Custom  Hb&W, 
the  government  ofthe  United  States  baa  always  been  inclined 
to  high  duties,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  internal  ti 
and  manufactures  ofthe  country.  The  amount  required  for  na- 
tional expenses  was  easily  obtained,  and  these  duties  were  not 
regulated,  as  I  think,  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  amount  which 
might  be  collected,  as  to  that  of  the  effect  which  the  tax  might 
have  in  fostering  native  industry.  That,  if  I  understand  it,  was 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Morrill's  bill,  which  was  passed  immediate- 
ly on  the  secession  of  the  southern  members  of  Congress,  and 
which  instantly  enhanced  the  price  of  all  foreign  manufactured 
good*  in  the  States.  But  now  the  desire  for  protection,  sim- 
ply as  protection,  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  acknowledged 
necessity  for  revenue;  and  the  only  object  to  be  recognize. I  n. 
the  arrangement  of  the  custom  duties  is  the  collection  of  the 
greatest  number  of  dollars.  This  is  fair  enough.  If  the  coun- 
try can  at  such  a  crisis  raise  a  better  revenue  by  claiming  a 
shilling  a  pound  on  coffee  than  it  can  by  claiming  sixpence,  the 
■hilling  may  be  wisely  claimed,  even  though  many  may  thus  be 
prohibited  from  the  use  of  coffee.    But  then  comes  the  great 

In  n,  What  duty  will  really  trivo  the  greatest  product? 
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At  what  rate  shall  wo  tax  coffee  so  as  to  get  at  the  people's 

[fit  be  so  taxed  thai  |"    pi  ■  won't  use  it,  tho  t 
its  own  throat.    There  is  some  ]  tax  will  hi 

mart  productive;  and  also  then-  is  a  point  up  t<>  which  thetxi 
will  not  operate  I     the  serious  injury  of  the  trade,     Wi 
the  kn  which  should  indicate  these  point 

of  the  Exchequer,  with  tiix  myrmidons,  would  be  groping 
•lark.     As  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  there  is  not  much  of  suck 

in  the  Treasury  Chambers  or  the  Hon 
R«prt»ooUtiTei  at  Wsahington. 

Km  tl»e  greatest  difficult;.  14  ties  will  fee] 

tabling  access  to  their  own  meant  ktiott.  is  that  which  i» 

created  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  to  which  1  alluded  who 
speaking  of  the  taxing  powers  whi  institution  had  git 

en  to  Congress,  an<l  thoso  which  it  liad  de.nii  ignw. 

As  to  custom  duties  and  excise  duties,  Congress  can  do  wait 
n  pleases,  as  can  tho  House  of  Commons.  Hut  .  Congress  can- 
not, UwjP  direct  taxation  according  to  its  own  judgment.  la 
thoso  matters  of  customs  and  excise,  Congress  and  the  Sccre- 
tai v  of  the  Treasury  will  probably  make  many  blunders;  bot 
having  the  power  they  will  blunder  through,  and  the  money 
will  be  collected.  But  direct  taxation,  in  an  available  shape,  b 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  existing  rule  of  the 
constitution.  No  income-tax,  for  instance,  can  be  laid  on  the 
general  incomes  of  the  United  State  ball   be  universal 

turnabout  the  States.  An  income-tax  cm  be  levied,  but  it 
must  be  levied  in  proportion  to  the  representation.  It  is  at 
though  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  .  an  in- 

come-tax, were  obliged  to  demand  the  same  amount  of  con 
button  from  tho  town  of  Chester  as  from  the  town  of  LK 
pool,  because  both  Chester  and  Liverpool  return  two  Members 
I  •irliamriii.  In  fitting  hi*  tax  to  tne  capacity  of  Cheater,  he 
would  be  forced  to  allow  Liverpool  to  escape  unscathed.  No 
skill  In  mosey  matters  on  tho  part  of  tho  Treasury  Secret 
and  no  aptness  for  finance  on  tho  part  of  the  Committee 
Ways  and  Means,  can  avail  hero.  Tho  constitution  must  ap- 
parently be  altered  before  any  serviceable  resort  can  bo  had  to 
dire'  t  taxation.  And  yet,  at  such  an  emergency  as  that  now 
existing  direct,  taxation  would  probabl'.  M  ready  assist* 

ance  than  can  be  afforded  either  by  the  Customs  or  tho  Kxci*-c 

It  has  been  slated  u>  me  that  this  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  di- 
rect taxation  can  be  ovei  ihout  any  change  in  the  con- 
stitution. Congress  could  only  levy  from  Rhode  Island  the 
same  amount  of  income-tax  that  it  might  levy  from  Ion  • ;  but 


will  Im!  competent  to  the  legMatUN  of  Rhode  Island  itself  to 
y  ivI  ;il   iiii'iiriic-tm  it  m  on  its. -If,  and  to  devote  the 

soeeds  to  national  or  federal  purposes.  Rhode  Island  may 
i  bo;  and  so  may  Mawnha— tte.  New  York,  Coooeotfeuti  lira 
»<•  other  rich  Atlantic  Slates.  They  may  tax  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  riches,  while  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  such- 
like  States  are  taxing  themselves  according  to  their  poverty. 
1  cannot  myself  think  that  it  would  bo  well  to  trust  to  th©  gen- 
erosity of  tin-  separate  Sinus  for  the  finances  needed  by  tho 

ud  Government.  We  should  not  willingly  trust  to  York- 
-lui  •  or  Sussex  to  give  u*  their  contributions  to  the  national 
income,  i  tpeCttUy  if  Yorkshire  and  Sussex  had  small  House*  of 
Commons  of  their  own,  in  which  that  question  of  giving  might 
be  debated.  It  may  be  very  well  for  Rhode  Island  or  New 
York  to  be  patriotic!  But  what  shall  be  done  with  any  State 
that  declines  to  evince  such  patriotism  ?  Tho  legislatures  of 
the  different  States  may  bo  Invited  to  impose  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  on  all  income*  in  each  State;  but  what  will  be  done  if 

vivania,  for  instance,  should  decline,  or  Illinois  should 

!<•?  What,  if  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ■bttkl 
offer  ii  |H-r  cent.,  or  that  of  New  Jersey  decide  that  4  per  cent, 
was  Kiitlicicnt?  For  a  while  the  arrangement  might  possibly 
be  made  to  answer  the  desired  purpose.     During  the  first  cbul- 

of  high  feeling,  the  different  States  concerned  might  pos- 
sibly vote  the  amount  of  taxes  required  lor  federal  purposes. 
I  fear  it  would  not  be  so,  but  we  may  allow  that  the  chance  is 
on  tho  card.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  continued  when,  after  a  year  or  two,  men  came 
to  talk  over  the  war  with  calmer  feelings  and  a  more  critical 

nent.  The  State  legislatures  would  become  inquisitive, 
opinionative,  and  probably  factious.  They  would  bo  unwilling 
to  act  in  so  great  a  matter  under  the  disunion  of  the  federal 

row;  and  by  degrees  one,  and  then  another,  would  dc- 

to  give  it*  aid  t<>  the  central  government.  However 
broadly  the  acknowledgment  may  have  been  made,  that  tho 
:  of  direct  taxes  was  necessary  for  the  nation,  each  State 
would  be  tempted  to  argue  that  a  wrong  mode  and  a  wrong 
rate  of  levying  had  been  adopted,  and  words  would  be  forth- 
coming instead  of  money.  A  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  a  bad  security  for  government  Stock. 

All  matters  of  taxation,  moreover,  should  be  free  from  any 
taint  of  generosity.  A  man  who  should  attempt  to  lessen  the 
burdens  of  Ins  country  by  gifts  of  money  to  its  Exchequer  would 
be  laying  his  country  under  an  obligation,  for  which  hi- 
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try  wonkl  not  thar.k  him.  The  gifts  here  would  bo  from  States, 
mud  not  from  individuate;  but  theprincip  hcsamt. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  ITnited  States'  Government  would  bi 
willing  to  owe  its  revcuue  to  tlio  good  will  of  ditl  .u«, 

or  it*  want  of  revenue  to  their  caprice.  If  under  nuch  on  ar- 
rangement the  western  States  were  to  decline  to  vote  the  quota 
of  income-tax  or  proj>ertv-tax  to  which  tlic  eastern  State*  had 
agreed, — and  in  all  probability  they  would  decline, — they  would 
in  fact  be  seceding.  They  would  thus  secede  from  tbe  burdens 
of  their  general  countrv ;  but  in  mob  event  no  one  could  accuse 
such  States  of  unconstitutional  eecessi 

It  is  not  om*  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  is  the  present 
amount  of  debt  due  by  the  United  States;  nor  probably  has 
any  tolerably  accurate  guess  been  yet  given  of  tbe  amount  t-> 
which  it  may  be  extended  during  the  present  war.  A  state- 
ment made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Air.  Spauldinir, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  :9ui 

of  January  last,  may  perhaps  be  takl ■■■  i  thy 

information  as  any  that  on  be  obtained.  I  have  changed  Mb 
Spauldiug's  figures  from  dollars  into  pounds,  that  they  "may  be 
more  readily  understood  by  English  readers. 

There  mu  Doe  up  to  July  1,  Isfil £IS,  173,560 

"        Added  In  Jnlv  and  August 5,370,8*7 

Borrowed  in  Angint 10,000,000 

"         Borrowed  I  10.000,000 

«'        Borrowed  in  November. « 

"        Amount  of  Treasury  Demand  Nolo*  isroed T.SOO.OOO 

Xei.352.9SS 

This  was  the  amount  of -the  debt  due  np  to  January 
1 5th,  1602.  Mr.  Spaulding  then  calculates  that  the  sum  re- 
mand W  Otrry  on  the.  Government  up  to  July  1st,  1862,  wiH 
be  «8,647,077i  And  that  a  further  sum  of  fl  0,000,000/.  will 
be  wanted  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  1863.  Thus  the  debt 
at  that  latter  date  would  Maud  as  follo'ws: — 

Amount  of  Dili  up  |o  January,  1  Sfi2 .£01, 353,933 

Added  hv  July  1st,  186 6s.C47.077 

Again  added  by  July  In,  1803..  110,000,000 

X84" 

The  first  of  these  items  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as  accurate. 
The  second  has  probably  been  founded  on  facts  which  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  its  substantial  truth.  The  third,  which  pro- 
fessea  to  gi, .-  |be  proposed  expense  of  the  war  for  the  forth- 
coming year,  \iz.  from  1st  July,  1802,  to  30th  June,  1803.  must 
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if  have  been  obtained  by  a  very  loose  estimate.  No 
i  can  say  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  next  year, — whether  the  war  may  then  be  raging  through- 
out the  southern  States,  or  whether  the  war  may  not  have 
ceased  altogether.  The  North  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
capacity  of  the  South.  How  little  it  knows  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  southern  army  of  Virginia  retreat- 
ed from  their  position  at  Manassas  before  the  northern  generals 
knew  that  they  wero  moving;  and  that  when  they  were  gone 
do  word  whatever  was  left  of  their  numbers.  I  do  not  l> 
that  the  northern  Government  is  even  yet  able  to  make  any 
probable  conjecture  as  to  the  number  of  troops  whieh  the  south- 
ern confederacy  is  maintaining,  and  if  this  be  so,  they  can  cer- 
tainlv  make  no  trustworthy  estimates  as  to  their  own  expenses 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  is,  however,  the  sum  named 
by  a  gentleman  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  (he  matter,  as 
the  amount  of  debt  which  may  be  expected  by  Midsummer, 
1893 ;  and  if  the  war  be  continued  till  then,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  he  lias  not  exceeded  the  mark.  It  is  right,  howev- 
er, to  state  that  Mr.  Chase  in  his  estimate  does  not  rale  the  fig- 
ure* so  high.  lie  DM  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  debt  will 
be  about  one  hundred  and  four  millions  in  July,  1862,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  July,  1863.  As  to  the  first 
amount,  with  reference  to  which  a  tolerably  accurato  calcula- 
tion may  probably  be  made,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  esti- 
mate as  given  by  the  member  of  the  committee ;  and  as  to  the 
other,  which  hardly,  as  I  think,  admits  of  any  calculation,  his 
calculation  is  at  any  rate  as  good  as  that  made  in  the  Treasury. 

But  it  is  the  immediate  want  of  funds,  and  not  the  ptospeot- 
ive  debt,  of  tho  country,  which  is  now  doing  the  damage.  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  Chaso  will  probably  agree  with  mo ;  but  read- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  water  will  receive  what  I  say  with  a  smile. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  certainly  one  that  has  not  uncommonly 
been  reached  by  financiers;  it  has  also  often  been  experienced 
by  gentlemen  in  the  management  of  i heir  private  affairs.  It 
has  been  common  in  Ireland,  and  in  London  has  created  the 
wealth  of  the  pawnbroker*.  In  tho  States  at  the  present  time 
the  government  is  very  much  in  this  condition.  The  prospect- 
ive wealth  of  the  country  is  almost  unbounded,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  any  pawnbroker  to  advance  money 
on  the  pledge.  In  February  last  Mr.  Chase  was  driven  to  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  legislature  for  paving  the  national  cred- 
'vc  nr — * ■- 
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nterest.    It  i*  the  old  story  of  tins  tailor  who  calls  wini 
:-.le  account,  ami  draws  on  h  r  nt  nin«tj 

It*  the  Insolvent  debtor  be  not  utterly  •  • 

i-y  lir  will  take  up  the  bill  when  doe,  even  llinugl 
able  to  pay  a  simple  debt.  But  then,  if  be  be  i 
advent,  lie  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other!  The  Seen* 
tarv  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  asked  for  permission  to  aeoapl 
tlieae  bills, — or  to  issue  these  certificates,  as  he  calls  them,— ic- 
knowledged  to  pressing  debt*  of  over  live  millions  sterfiug 
which  he  could  not  pay ;  and  to  further  debts  of  eight  millions 
which  he  could  DOt  pay,  but  which  he  termed  floating; — debts, 

tdentnd  him,  which  wire nut  as  >.-i  quite pressing.  Now 
I  imagine  that  to  be  a  lamentable  condition  for  any  Chancellor 
of  an  Exchequer, — especially  as  a  confession  is  at  tho  sanw 
time  made  that  no  advantageous  borrowing  is  to  be  done  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  When  a  Chancellor  of  c  1  > 
chequer  confesses  that  he   cannot  borrow  on   advantageous 

,  the  terms  within  his  reach  must  be  very  bad  indeed. 
This  position  is  indeed  a  sad  one,  and  at  any  rate  justifies  me 
in  Mating  that  the  immediate  want  of  funds  is  severely  felt. 

Rut  the  very  arguments  which  have  been  nacd  to  prove  that 
tho  country  will  be  ultimately  crushed  by  the  debt-,  are  those 
which  I  should  use  to  prove  that  it  will  not  be  crushed.    A 
comparison  has  more  than  once  bceu  made  between  the  man- 
ner in  winch  our  debt  vm  made,  and  tliat  iii  which  the  debt 
of  the  United  Stales  i<  now  befog  create*! ;  and  the  grost  point 
raised  in  our  favour  is,  that  while  we  were  borrow: 
we  were  also  taxing  ourselves,  and  that  we  raised  aa  mi; 
taxes  as  we  did  by  loans.    But  it  is  too  early  in  the  d 
deny  to  the  AnwtWfcaa  the  credit  which  we  thus  take  to  «>n.-- 
selves.    We  were  a  tax-paying  nation  when  wo  coram 
those  wars  which  made  our  great  loans  necessary,  and 
went  on  in  that  practico  which  was  habitual  to  us.     1  do  not 
think  that  the  Americans  coald  have  taxed  themselves  with 
greater  alacrity  than  they  have  shown.     Let  us  wait,  at  any 
rate,  till  they  shall  have  had  time  for  the  operation,  before  wo 
blame  them  for  not  making  it.     It  is  then  argued  that  we  in 
England  did  not  borrow  nearly  so  fast  as  they  b  owed 

in  the  States.    That  is  true.     But  it  must  be  ren  i  that 

the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  wars  now  are  infinitely 
greater  than  they  were  when  we  began  to  borrow.     Doe 
one  imagine  that  we  would  not  have  borrowed  faster,  if  by 

borrowing  wo  could  have  closed  the  war  more 
Things  go  faster  now  than  they  did  then.     Borrowing  for  the 
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6i»kr>  of  a  ww  may  In;  a  l«d  thing  to  do, — as  also  it  may  ho  a 
cood  thing;  bat  if  it  he  done  at  all.  it  thonlil  In?  mi  done   is  to 
ie  war  t«  the  end  with  what  greatest  despatch  m:»y  be 
ible. 

only  fair  comparison,  an  it  seems  to  me,  which  can  ho 
drawn  between  the  t  «o  countries  with  reference  to  their  debts, 
and  the  condition  of  each  under  its  debt,  should  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  probable  abilit;.  of  the 
country  to  bear  that  burden.  The  amount  of  the  debt  must. 
bo  calculated  by  the  interest  payable  on  it,  rather  than  by  the 
figures  representing  the  actual  snm  due.  If  wc  debit  the  I'nit- 
cn  States  Government  with  seven  per  cent,  on  nil  the  money 
borrowed  by  them,  and  presume  that  amount  to  have  reached 
it)  July,  1809,  the  sum  named  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  thtj  will  then 
have  loaded  themselves  with  an  annual  charge  of  18,800,000/. 
sterling.  It  will  have  been  an  Immense  achievement  to  b»ve 
>m p!ishcd  in  so  short  a  time,  but  it  will  by  no  means  equal 
the  annual  sum  with  which  we  are  charged.  And,  moreover, 
the  comparison  will  have  been  made  in  a  manner  that  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  Americans.  We  pay  our  creditors  three  per  cunt. 
now  that  wo  have  arranged  our  affairs,  and  have  MtUod  down 
into  the  respectable  position  of  an  old  gentleman  whose  estates, 
ugh  deeply  mortgaged,  are  not  ovcrmortgftged.  Hut  wo 
get  our  money  at  three  per  cent,  while  our  war*  a 
.hi  |  there  yet  existed  some  doubt  as  to  thi  manner  Id 

which  they  might  be  terminated. 

This  attempt,  however,  at  guessing  what  may  be  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  the  debt  at  the  olose  of  the  war  is  absolutely 
futile.  No  one  can  as  yet  conjecture  when  the  war  may  be 
«>v<r.  or  what  collateral  expenses  may  attend  its  close.  It  may 
be  the  case  that  the  government  in  fixing  some  boundary  be- 
tween the  future  United  States  and  the  future  southern  Con- 
federacy, will  be  called  on  to  advance  a  very  largo  sum  of  moll- 
is compensation  for  slaves  who  shall  have  been  liberated 
in  the  border  States,  or  have  been  swept  down  south  into  the 
cotton  regions  with  the  retreating  hordes  of  the  southern  army. 
The  total  of  the  bill  cannot  be  reckoned  Dp  while  tin-  work  is 
still  unfinished.  But,  after  all,  that  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  bill  is  not.  to   us  the  question  of  the  greatest,  interest. 

Whether  the  debt  shall  amount  to  two,  <>r  three,  or  even  to 

1  hundred  millions  sterling,— whether  it.  leinaiu  fixed  at  its 
i.i  modest  dimensions,  or  swell  itself  out  to  the  magnili 
cent  proportions  of  our  British  debt, — will  the  resources  of  the 
' iti y  enable  it  to  bear  such  a  burden?     Will  it  be  found 
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I  the  Americans  share  with  us  that  clastic  power  of  endxr- 
which  has  enabled  u*  to  hear  :i  weight  that  would  haw  I 
1  any  other  people  of  the  same  nuuMl  '■  I  lave  they  |kt 
Sews  ana  attacks,  the  energy  and  endurance  xh 
carrying  which  we  possess?  They  have  got  our  hlood  in  their 
veins,  and  liavc  these  ijualities  gone  with  the  blood  ?  I 
little  avail  cither  to  us  or  to  the  truth  that  we  cau  show  some 
difference  between  our  position  and  their  position  which  tax* 
to  be  iu  our  favour.  They,  doubtless,  could  show  other 
of  difference  on  the  other  side.  W  i*  I >  us  in  tlie  early 
of  this  century,  it  was  a  contest  for  life  and  death,  ia 
which  we  could  not  stop  to  count  the  cost, — in  which  we  be- 
lieved that  wo  were  righting  for  all  that  wo  can-d  to  call  oar 
own,  and  in  which  wc  were  resolved  that  we  would  not  be 
beaten,  a*  long  as  wc  hail  a  man  to  fight  and  a  guinea,  to  spend. 
Fighting  in  ibis  iniud  we  won.  Had  we  fuught  in  any  other 
mind,  1  think  I  may  say  that  wo  should  not  fa  ...    To 

the  Americans  of  the  northern  States  this  also  is  a  contest  for 
life  and  death.  I  will  not  here  stay  to  argue  whether  this  need 
have  been  so.  I  think  they  are  right ;  but  this  at  least  mast 
be  accorded  to  thorn — that  having  gone  into  this  matter  of 
civil  war,  it  behoves  thcra  to  finish  it  with  credit  to  themselves. 
There  arc  many  Englishmen  who  think  that  we  were  wrong  to 
undertake  the  French  war;  but  there  is,  I  take  it,  no  English- 
man who  thinks  that  we  ought  to  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
beaten  when  we  had  undertaken  iu  To  the  Americans  it  is 
now  a  contest  of  life  and  death.  They  also  cannot  t| 
count  the  cost.  They  also  will  go  on  as  long  as  they  have  » 
dollar  to  spend  or  a  man  to  right. 

It  appear*  that  we  were  paying  fourteen  millions  a  year  to- 
on our  national  deht  in  the  year  1790.  I  take  this  state- 
ment from  an  article  in  'The  Times,'  in  which  the  question  of 
the  finances  of  the  United  States  is  handled.  But  our  popula- 
tion in  1790  was  only  sixteen  millions.  I  estimate  the  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  section  of  the  United  States,  as  the  States 
will  ho  alter  tho  war,  at  twenty-two  millions.  In  the  article 
alluded  to  these  northern  Americans  are  now  stated  to  be  twen- 
ty millions.  If  then  we,  in  1790,  could  pay  fourteen  milli 
year  with  a  population  of  sixteen  million  v.  the  1'nited  Stn 
with  a  iKipulation  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  millions,  will 
able  to  nay  tho  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  sterling  of  i 
est  which  will  become  doe  from  them, — if  their  circumstances 
of  payment  are  as  good  as  were  ours.  1' 
more  than  that  if  they  hare  the  saiuu  means  par  man  as  we  had. 
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And  as  the  moans  per  man  resolves  it-vilf  ut  last  into  the  labour 
per  man,  it  may  bo  said  that  tlic-y  can  pay  what  Wt  OOOJd  pay. 
.:  rl.i  y  cjui  and  will  work  as  hard  as  we  could  and  did  work. 
That  which  did  not  crush  us  will  not  crush  them,  if  their  future 
energy  be  c<|ual  to  our  past  energy. 

And  on  this  question  of  energy  1  think  that  there  is  no  need 
for  doubt.  Taking  man  for  man  and  million  for  million,  the 
Americans  are  equal  to  the  English  in  intellect  and  industry. 
They  create  wealth  at  any  rate  as  fast  as  we  have  done.  They 
id  .1  lop  their  resource*,  and  open  out  the  currents  of  trade, 
in  energy  equal  to  our  own.1  They  are  always  at  work, 
improving,  utilizing,  and  creating.  Austria,  as  I  take  it,  is  suc- 
cumbing to  monetary  difficulties,  not  because  she  has  been  ex- 
travagant, but  because  she  has  been  slow  at  progress ; — because 
it  has been  the  work  of  her  rulers  to  repress  rather  than  cnoour- 
i.o  energies  of  her  people;  because  she  docs  not  improve, 
utilize,  and  create.  England  tins  mastered  her  monetary  diffi- 
culties, because  tlio  genius  of  her  government  and  her  people 
has  been  exactly  opposite  to  the  genial  of  Aoatrla.  And  the 
Slates  of  America  will  master  their  money  difficulties,  because 
they  are  born  of  England,  and  are  not  born  of  Austria.  What ! 
Shall  our  eldest  child  become  bankrupt  in  its  first  trade  dilli- 
culty ;  be  utterly  ruined  by  its  first  hltlo  commercial  embar- 
rassment? The  child  l>ears  much  too  strong  a  renembb  i 
tor  mc  to  think  so. 


; 
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Ant  Englishman  or  Frenchman  residing  in  the  American 
States  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Post- 
office  arrangements  in  that  country  to  thoso  by  which  they  are 
accommodated  in  their  own  country.  I  have  not  been  a  re*i- 
i  the  -States,  and  as  a  traveller  might  probably  have  passed 
the  subject  without  special  remark,  were  it  not  that  the  service 
of  tbo  Post-office  has  been  my  own  profession  for  many  years. 
I  i  mill  Iharofbre  hardly  fail  to  observe  things  which  to  Mother 
man  would  have  been  of  no  material  moment.  At  llrsl  I  was 
inclined  to  lean  heavily  in  my  judgment  upon  the  deficiencies 
of  a  department  which  must  bo  of  primary  importance  to  a 
commercial  nation.  It  seemed  that  among  a  people  so  inlelli- 
and  so  quick  in  all  enterprises  of  trade,  a  well-arranged 
Post-office  would  have  been  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
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and  that  all  difficult!"  would  have  been  mnde  to  succtrmb  a 
their  effort*  to  |  utabKthmcnt,  if  no  other,  upon  a  proaa 

footing.     But  a*  I  looked  into  the  matter,  anil  in  becoming  w- 
quaintcd  with  the  circumstances  of  t:  ;!iec  learned  l* 

extent  of  the  difficulties  absolutely  *•  began  to  think 

that  a  very  great  deal  had  been  done,  and  that  the  fault,  as  b 
tliat  which  had  been  left  undone,  rested,  not  with  the  Post-oS™ 
officials,  but  was  attributable  partly  to  political  causw  altogMa- 
or  outside  the  Post-office,  and  partly, — perhaps  chiefly, 
nature  of  the  country  itself. 

I  thiTili,  undoubtedly  true  that  the  amount  of  areommo- 
dation  given  by  the  Post-office  of  the  States  is  small, — as  cos- 
pared  with  that  afforded  in  some  other  countries,  and  that  that 
accommodation  b  lessened  by  delays  and  wicrrt.-iinty.  The 
point  which  first  struck  me  was  tbo  inconvenient  hours  at  which 
mails  were  brought  in  and  despatched.  Hen . 
is  the  objeet  of  our  Post-office  to  carry  the  bulk  of  our  letter* 
at  night;  to  deliver  ihem  a*  early  as  possible  in  tbo  morning, 
and  to  collect  them  and  take  them  away  for  despatch  as  late  a* 
may  be  in  tl»e  day ; — so  that  the  merchant  may  receive  his  In- 
ters before  the  beginning  of  his  day'*  business,  and  d> 
them  after  its  close.  The  bulk  of  our  letters  is  handled  in  thit 
manner,  and  the  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  manifest. 
Bat  it  seemed  that  in  the  States  no  such  practice  prevailed. 
Letters  arrived  at  any  boor  in  the  day  miscellaneously,  and 
were  despatched  at  any  hour,  and  I  found  that  the  postmaster 
at  one  town  could  never  tell  me  with  certainty  when  li 
would  arrive  at  another.  If  the  towns  were  distant,  I  would 
be  told  that  the  conveyance  might  take  altont  two  or  three 
days;  if  they  were  near,  that  my  letter  would  get  to  hand, 
"some  time  to-morrow.**  I  ascertained,  moreover,  by  painfl  i 
experience  that  the  whole  of  a  mail  would  not  always  go  for- 
ward by  the  first  despair':!.  Ah  regarded  myself  this  had  ref- 
erence chiefly  to  English  letters  and  newspapers. — "Only  a 
part  of  the  mail  has  come,"  the  clerk  would  tell  me.  W 
the  owners  of  that  part  which  did  not M  come,"  would  consider 
themselves  greatly  aggrieved  and  make  load  complaint.  But, 
in  the  States,  complaints  made  against  official  departments  are 
held  to  be  of  little  moment, 

ton  also  in  the  States  arc  subject,  to  great  delays  by  ir- 
regularities ou  railways.     One  train  does  not  hit  the  to 
its  destination  before  another  train,  to  which  it  is  nominally 
fitted,  has  been  started  on  its  journey.     The  mail  trains  are 
not  bound  to  wait ;  and  thus,  in  the  large  cities,  far  distant 
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Ww  York,  great  irregularity  prevail*.     It  i*,  T  think, 
owing  to  this, — at  any  rate  partly  to  this,— that  the  tfttt  in  of 

Cgraphillg  liai  become  so   prevalent.       It  in  natural  that  this 

should  be  so  between  town-  which  are  in  the  due  course  of 

".  perhaps  forty-eight  hours  asunder;  but  the  uncertainty  of 

t  be  post  increases  the  habit,  to  the  profit,  of  coarse,  of  the  cm 

ranies  which  own  the  wires, — but  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the 
'.-office 
But  the  deficiency  which  strnck  mc  most  forcibly  in  the 
American  Post-office,  was  the  absence  of  any  recognized  offi- 
cial delivery  of  letters.     The  Uniiccl   States   Post  office,  does 
assnrac  to  itself  the  duty  of  taking  letters  to  the  houses  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  hold9  itself  as  having 
mleted  the  work  for  which  the  original  postage  has  been 
paid,  when  it  has  brought  them  to  the  window  of  the  Post- 
office  of  the  town  to  which  they  are  addressed.    It  is  true  that 
in  most  large  towns, — though  by  no  means  in  all, — a  separate 
arrangement  is  made  by  which  a  delivery  is  afforded  to  those 
who  arc  willing  to  pay  a  further  sum  for  that  further  service ; 
bat  the  rccognned  official  mode  of  delivery  >■■■  from  the  offico 
window.     Tin-  merchants  anil  persons  in  trade  have  boxes  at 
■lows,  for  which  they  pay.     Other  old>eslabli»hcd  in- 
habitants in  towns,  and  persons  in  receipt  of  a  considerable 
correspondence,  receive  their  letters  by  the  subsidiary  carriers 
and  pay  for  them  separately.    Hut  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
:  i  nt  v,  those  persons  among  which  it  is  of  such  paramount 
■ortance  to  increase  the  blessing  of  letter  writing,  obtain 

letters  from  tho  Post-offico  windows. 
In  each  of  these  cases  tho  practice  acts  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
nartment.  In  order  to  escape  the  tax  on  delivery,  which 
ir  ii  two  cents  to  one  cent  a  letter,  all  men  in  trade, 
and  many  who  are  not  in  trade,  hold  office  boxes;  colseqnflntly 
immense  space  is  required.  The  space  given  at  Chicago,  both 
to  the  public  without  and  to  the  officials  within,  for  auch  de- 
livery, is  more  than  four  times  that  required  at  Liverpool  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  Liverpool  is  three  times  the  sixc  of 
Chicago.  Tho  corps  of  clerks  required  for  tho  window  do- 
livery  is  very  great,  and  tho  whole  affair  is  cumbrous  in  the 
extreme.  The  letter*  at  most  offices  arc  given  out  through 
little  windows,  to  which  the  inquirer  is  obliged  to  stoop. 
There  he  finds  himself  opposite  to  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  little 
hole;  and  when  the  clerk  within  shakes  his  head  at  him,  he 
rarely  believes  but  what  his  letters  are  there  if  he  could  only 
reach  them.    But  in  the  second  case,  the  tax  on  the  delivery. 
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U  intended  simply  to  pay  tlie  wajtw  of  the  men  wbo 
them  01  id  With  a  lad  grace;  it  robo  rof 

charm,  and   forces  it  to  pros- 
it makes  thai  disagreeable  which  fur  its  own  ukt 
ust-office  should  attire  in  every  war  to  make  agreeable 
Thk  practice,  moreover,  operates  as  a  dir. 
class  of  correspondence,  which  furni  md  a  large 

!■  tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office.     Mercantile  houses 
n  our  large  cities  Mod  out  thousands  of  trade  circulars,  paying 

;o  on  them;  hut  audi  ciroulara  would  not  be  rea 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  if  a  demand  for  nostag> 
made  on  their  delivery.    Who  does  not  receive  these  circular* 
in  our  country  by  the  dozen,  consigning  them  y  to  IM 

waste-paper  basket,  after  a  most  cursory  inspection  ?    At  re- 
gards the  sender,  the  transaction  seems  to  ub  often  to  ]•■ 
vain ;  but  the  Post-office  gets  its  penny.    So  also  would  the 
rican  Post-office  get  its  three  ess 

Hut  the  main  objection  in  my  eyes  to  the  American  Post- 
office  system,  is  this, — that  it  is  not  brought  nearer  to  the 
poorer  classes.  Everybody  writes  or  csm  write  in  America, 
and  therefore  the  correspondence  of  their  millions,  should  be, 
million  for  million,  at  any  rate  equal  to  oars.  But  it  is  not  so; 
and  this,  I  think,  comes  from  the  fact  that  communication  by 
Post-office  is  not  made  easy  to  the  people  generally.  Such 
communication  is  not  found  to  be  easy  by  a  man  who  has  to 
attend  at  a  post  office  window  on  the  chance  of  receiving  a 
letter.  When  no  arrangement  mora  comfortable  than  that  is 
provided,  the  Post-office  will  be  used  for  tho  necessities  of  letter- 
writing,  but  will  not  bo  esteemed  as  a  luxury.  And  thus  not 
only  do  the  people  lose  a  comfort  which  they  might 
the  Post-office  also  loses  that  revenue  whic  U  make. 

I  havo  Mid  that  the  correspondence  circulating  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  tbat  of  the  United  Ek  !u  making 

any  comparison  between  them  I  am  obliged  to  arrive  at  fact*, 
or  rather  at  the  probabilities  of  facts,  in  a  somevi  bat  circuitous 
mode,  as  the  Americans  have  kept  no  account  of  the  number 
of  letters  which  pass  through  their  post-offices  in  a  yew.  We 
MO,  however,  make  an  estimate  which,  if  incorrect,  shall  not  at 
any  rule  1»  incorrect  against  them.  The  gross  postal  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ended  80th  June,  1841,  was 
in  round  figures  1,700,0007.  This  was  the  amount  actually 
earned,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  140,000/.  paid  to  the  Pom 
by  tho  government  for  the  carriage  of  what   i  a  that 

country  free  mail  matter;  otherwise,  books,  letters,  and  parcel* 
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franked  by  members  of  Congress.  The  gross  jvostal  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  the  last  year,  in  round  figures, 
3,368,000/.,  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  170,000/.  claimed  as  , 
for  carrying  official  postage,  and  also  exclusive  of  127,866/., 
that  being  the  amount  of  money  order  commission  which  in 
this  country  is  considered  a  part  of  the  Post-office  revenue. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  at  present  no  money  order  office. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  tho  sum  of  3,358,000/.  was  earned  by 
the  conveyance  and  delivery  of 

693  millions  of  letters, 
73  millions  of  newspapers, 
12  millions  of  books. 

What  number  of  each  was  i  through  the  post  in  the 

United  States  wc  have  no  means  of  knowing;  bat  presuming 
the  average  rate  of  postage  on  each  letter  In  the  Statea  to  bo 
tho  same  as  it  b  in  England,  and  presuming  also  that  letters, 
newspapers,  and  books  circulated  in  the  same  proportioa  there 
as  they  do  with  us,  the  sum  above  named  ol  1,700,000/.  will 
have  been  earned  by  carrying  about  300  millions  of  letters. 
But  the  average  rate  of  postage  in  the  States  is,  in  fact,  higher 
than  it  is  in  England.  The  ordinary  single  rate  of  postage 
there  is  three  cents  or  three  hnlf-pener,  whereas  with  us  it  is  a 
penny;  and  if  three  halfpence  might  be  taken  as  the  average 
rato  in  the  United  Slates,  the  BOBlbt  r  of  letters  would  be 

led  from  300  to  200  millions  a  year.  Thcro  is  however  a 
class  of  letters  which  in  the  States  are  passed  through  the  Post- 
office  at  the  rate  of  one  half-penny  a  letter,  whereas  there  is  no 
rate  of  postage  with  as  less  than  a  penny.  Taking  these  half- 
penny letters  into  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  tl  i 
average  rato  of  American  postage  at  about  five  farthings,  which 
would  give  the  number  ot  letters  at  250  millions.  We  shall  at 
any  rate  be  safe  in  saying  that  the  number  is  considerably  It 
than  300  millions,  and  that  it  does  not  amount  to  half  the  in 

circulated  with  us.  But  the  difference  between  our  popu- 
lation and  their  population  is  not  great.  The  population  of  the 
States  during  the  year  in  question  was  about  27  millions,  ev- 
t°  slaves,  and  that  ot  (l  >  British  isles  was  about  20  mill- 
ions. No  doubt,  in  the  year  named,  the  correspondence  of  the 
tea  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  rebellion;  but  Ibal 
disturbance,  up  to  tho  end  of  June,  186*1,  had  been  very  trifling. 
Tho  division  of  the  southern  from  the  northern  States,  as  far  as 
the  Post-office  was  concerned,  did  not  take  olace  till  vl\e  i 
Ot  V.n.  1801 ;  and  therefore  hot  one  moWlVvvx  vW.  "JWtt  *w**fc 
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fected  by  the  actual  secession  of  the  South.     The  gross  peso] 
rc»enui  i.  have  seceded  w:i  rear  prior ! 

!  i  accession,  twelve  hundred  thousand  five  hnndrcd  dollar*,  i 
tor  Ihal  "in-  month  of  Juno  it  would  then-fore  hare  been 
tie  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  20,000/.     That 
may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  abstracted  hy  i 
sion  from  the  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  Post-office.  "Tr 
al-.i,  was  no  doubt  injured  by  the  disturbance  hi  the 

I  the  circulation  of  letters  was,  a*  a  matter  of  course,  to  socm 

,'rec  affected  by  this  ltd  trj  ;  btti  it  seems  that  the  gross  ret- 

i  1861   Wl  in  that  of  I860  by  only  on 

sixth.     I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  nay,  making  all  allow- 

:it  can  be  fairly  made,  that  the  number  ol  .  irva- 

latini*  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  mora  than  double  that  which 

•  lite*,  or  ever  has  circulated,  in  the  United  Si 
That  thia  is  «o,  I  attribute  not  to  any  difference  in  the  people 
of  the  two  countries, — not  to  an  aptitude  for  letter  writing 
among  n  which  is  wanting  with  the  Americans, — but  to  the 
greater  convenience  and  wider  accommodation  of  our  otra 
I'.,  i  uilir. .  Ah  I  have  before  stated,  and  will  presently  en- 
desTOar  to  ibow,  this  wider  accommodation  is  not  altogether 
the  result  of  better  management  on  our  part.  Our  circum- 
stances as  regards  the  Post-office  have  had  in  them  km  of  dif- 
ficulties than  theirs.  Bui  it  has  arisen  in  great  pari  from  bet- 
ter management ;  and  in  nothing  is  their  deficiency  m> 
nous  as  in  the  absence  of  a  free  aenvi  ry  for  their  letters. 

In  order  that  the  advantages  of  the  Post-office  should  reach 
all  persons,  the  delivery  of  letters  should  extend  not  onl; 
towns,  but  to  the  country  also.     In  France  all  letters  aro  <i 

However  remote  may  bo  the  position  of  a  house  or 
cottage,  it  is  not  too  remote  for  the  postman.     With  ns  nl! 
ters  aro  not  delivered ;  but.  the  «M  relet  to  distant  soli- 

tary houses  and  to  localities  which  aro  almost  without  corre- 
spondence. But  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  free  deli. 
and  there  is  no  delivery  at  all  except  in  the  large  cities.  In 
small  towns,  in  villages,  even  in  the  suburbs  of  the  largest  cit- 
ies, no  such  accommodation  is  given.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distance,  people  expecting  letters  must  send  for  them  to  the 
I  'oKt-omce; — and  they  who  do  not  expect  them  leave  their 
ters  uncalled  for.  Brother  Jonathan  goes  out  to  fish  in  the** 
especial  waters  with  a  very  large  net.  The  little  fish,  which 
aw  profitable,  slip  through ;  but  the  big  fish,  which  are  by  no 
i  -.  otltable,  are  caught, — often  at  an  expense  greater  than 
their  value. 
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There  are  other  smaller  rial  upon  which  I  could  put  my  fin- 
.ud  would  <li>  mi  were  I  w  riling  ail  official  ri-port  upon 
lie  subject  of  the  American  Post-office.  In  lieu  of  doing  so,  I 
■will  endeavour  to  explain  how  much  the  States'  office  has  done 
iu  this  matter  of  affording  Post-office  accommodation, — and 
bow  threat  have  been  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Post-oil. 
reformers  in  that  country. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  compare  ourselves  to  them,  we 
moat  remember  that  we  live  in  a  tea-cup,  and  they  in  a  wash- 
ing-tub.    As  compared  with  them  wo  inhabit  towns  which  are 

•  ■  to  each  other.     Our  distances,  as  compared  with  theirs, 

arc  nothing.    From  London  to  Liverpool  the  line  of  raUw 
traverses  about  two  hundred  miles,  hut  the  mail  train  which 
convey*  the  bags  for  Liverpool  carries  the  correspondence  of 

Srobably  four  or  five  millions  of  persons.  The  mail  train  from 
*evr  York  to  UurTalo  passes  over  about  four  hundred  miles, 
and  on  its  route  serves  not  one  million.  A  comparison  of  this 
kind  might  be  made  with  the  same  affect  between  any  of  our 
great  internal  mail  routes  and  any  of  theirs.  Consequently,  the 
expense  of  conveyance  to  them  is.  per  letter,  very  much  great c-r 
than  with  us,  and  the  American  Post-office  U  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  driven  to  an  economy  in  the  use  of  railways  for  the 
Post-omoe  service  which  we  are  not  called  on  to  practise, 
in  New  York  to  Chicago  is  nearly  1000  miles.  From  New 
Y'ork  to  St.  Louis  is  over  1600.  I  need  not  6ay  that  in  En- 
gland we  know  nothing  of  such  distances,  and  that  therefore 
our  task  has  been  comparatively  easy.  Nevertheless  the  States 
have  followed  in  our  track,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill's  wise  audacity  iu  the  reduction  of  postage  with 
greater  quickness  than  any  other  nation  but  our  own.  Through 
all  the  States  letters  pass  for  three  c'-uti  over  a  distance  ll 
than  3000  mile*.  For  distances  shore  8000  miles  the  rate  is 
ten  cents,  or  five-pence.  This  increased  rate  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  mails  for  California,  which  are  carried  daily  across 
the  whole  continent  at  a  cost  to  the  States  Government  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  us  the  chief  mail  trains  are  legally  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Postmaster-General,    lie  fixes  the  hours  at  which 

•  shall  start  and  arrive,  being  of  course  hound  by  certain 
stipulations  as  to  pace.  He  can  demand  trains  to  run  over  any 
line  at  any  hour,  and  can  in  this  way  secure  tl  rih)  Of 

.1  transportation.  Of  course  such  interference  on  the  part 
of  a  govcmmi  in  official  in  the  working  of  a  railway  is  attended 
with  ;i  very  beery  expense  to  the  G  .»\  ervcuvswV.    Tws^jv  '&>» 
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British  Po»t-oflioe  can  demand  the  use  of  trains  at  anjr  bow, 
and  M  regards  those  trains  can  make  the  despatch  of  tuaiU  ptr- 
amount  to  all  other  matter*,  the  Brill 

ice  to  be  paid  for  such  work.    Tin*  ia  g<  nemlly  d< 
arbitration,  and  of  course  for  such  service*  the  payment 
high.    No  such  practice  prevails  in  the  Stater 
ment  has  no  power  of  using  the  mail  lines  as  they  are  v 
our  Post-office,  uor  could  the  expense  of  such  a  practice  t* 
borne  or  nearly  borne  by  the  proceeds  of  letters  in  the  States. 
Consequently  the  Post-office  is  put  on  a  par  with  ordinary  cus- 
tomers, and  such  trains  aro  nsod  for  mail  matter  as  the  direct- 
ors of  each  line  may  soc  fit  to  use  for  other  matter.     Hence  it 
occurs  tlwt   no  oftence  against  tlie  Post-office  is  committed 
when  the  connection  between  different  mail  trains  is  broken. 
Tlie  Post-office  takes  the  best  it  can  get,  paying  as  other  | 
tomers  pay,  and  grumbling  as  other  customers  grumble  w 
the  service  rendered  falls  short  of  that  which  has  been  prom- 
ised. 

It  may,  I  think,  easily  bo  seen  that  any  system  such  as  ours, 
carried  across  so  large  a  country,  would  go  on  increaau 
cost  at  an  enormous  ratio.  Tlie  greater  the  distance,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  fitting  of  i 
running  trains.  Aim!  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
the  American  lines  have  been  got  up  ou  a  very  difTen  i 
ing  from  ours,  at  an  expense  per  mile  of  probably  less  than  a 
fifth  of  that  laid  out  on  our  railways.  Single  lines  of  rail  are 
common,  even  between  great  towns  with  large  traffic.  At  the 
present  moment — May,  1862 — the  only  railway  running  into 
Washington,  that  namely  from  Baltimore,  is  a  single  line  over 
the  greater  distance.  The  whole  thing  is  necessarily  irorlced 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  us ;  not  because  the  people  are 
poorer,  but  because  the  distances  are  greater.    As  this  is  the 


throughout  the  whole  railway  system  of  the  country,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  such  dcspatcli  and  punctuality  should 
be  achieved  in  America  as  arc  achieved  here,  in]  or  in 

France.     As  population  and  wealth  increase,  it  will  com*.     In 
the  mean  time  that  which  has  been  already  done  ci 
tent  of  the  vast  North  American  continent  is  very 
1  think,  therefore,  that  complaint  should  not  be  made  against 
the  Washington  Post-office,  either  on  account  of  the  itic> 

of  tho  hours,  or  on  the  head  of  occasional  irregularity. 

IM  been  dono  in  reducing  the  rate  to  three  cents,  and 

living  a  daily  mail  throughout  the  States,  that  the  depart- 

|  should  be  praised  for  energy,  ami  not  blamed  for  apathy. 
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In  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1881,  the  grew*  rex-enne  of  the 
Post-office  of  tho  States  was,  as  I  have  stated,  1,700,000/1  In 
the  same  year  it*  expenditure  was  in  round  figures  2,720,000/. 
Consequently  there  was  an  actual  loss,  to  be  made  up  out  of 

Sinerai  taxation,  amounting  to  1 ,020,000/.  In  the  accouir 
e  American  officer*  this  is  lessened  by  140,000/.,  that  *um 
having  been  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Government  as  the  amount 
earned  by  the  Post-office  in  carrying  free  mail  matter.  We 
i  Mrnilnr  system  in  computing  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  by  our  Post-office  to  the  Government  in  carrying 
government  despatches;  but  with  us  tho  amount  named  U 
the  compensation  depends  on  the  actual  weight  carried.  If 
the  matter  so  carried  be  carried  solely  on  toe  Government 
service,  as  is  I  believe  the  case  with  us,  any  such  claim  on  be- 
half of  the  Post-office  is  apparently  unnecessary.  The  Crown 
work*  for  the  Crown,  as  tho  right  hand  works  for  the  left.  The 
Post-office  pays  no  rate*  or  taxes  contributes  nothing  to  tho 
poor,  run*  it*  mail*  on  turnpike  roads  free  of  toll,  and  gives 
receipt*  on  ansttmpod  paper.  With  n*  no  payment  is  in  truth 
made,  though  Uie  Post-office  in  its  accounts  presume*  itself  to 
have  i  '.he  money.     But  in  the  Suites  the  sum  named  is 

handed  over  by  the  State  Treasury  to  the  Post-office  Treasury. 
Any  such  statement  of  credit  does  not  in  effect  alter  tin 
fact,  tint  over  a  million  sterling  is  required  as  a  subsidy  liv  the 
American  Post-office,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  pay  its 
way.  In  estimating  the  expenditure  of  the  office  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  debits  itself  with  the  sums  paid  for  tho 
ocean  transit  of  it*  mails,  amounting  to  something  over  160,000/1 
Wo  also  now  do  the  same,  with  tho  much  greater  sura  paid  by 
us  for  such  service,  which  now  amounts  to  949,226/.,  or  nearly 
a  million  sterling.  Till  lately  this  was  not  paid  out  of  the  Post- 
office  moneys,  and  the  Post-office  revenue  was  not  debited  with 
the  amount. 

Our  gross  Post-office  revenue  is,  as  I  have  said,  3,368,2507. 
As  before  explained,  this  is  exclusive  of  the  amount  earned  by 
the  money  order  department,  which,  though  managed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Post-office,  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  the 
Poet-offico;  and  exclusive  also  of  tho  official  postage,  win 
in  fact,  never  received.  The  expenditure  of  our  British  Post- 
office,  inclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  ocean  mail  service,  is 
3,0«4,M7/.  Wc  therefore  make  ■  Ml  profit  of  293,723/.  out  of 
the  Po*t-offic«,  aa  compared  with  a  loss  of  1,020,000/.,  on  tho 
part  of  the  United  Stntot, 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  American 
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Post-office  w  burdened,  is  that  "  free  mail  matter"  to  which  I 

alluded,  for  carrying  which,  the  Fosfroflloa  claim- 
•OL,  and  for  thecarriagr 
irn  1,350.000/.,  or  lialf  the  amount  ofiUl  total  expend 
lei   I  was  informed  by  a  g<  -owledge  on 

ild  not  be  doubted,  that  the  so  an- 

I  led  in  bulk  and  weight  all  thai  otlx-r  matter  which 
was  not  carried  free.  To  such  an  extent  has  tho  privilege  of 
franking  been  carried  in  the  States !  All  members  of  both 
«  frank  what  they  please, — lor  in  effect  tin 
hed  to  that  extent.  All  Presidents  of  tho  I  ninn,  put 
ami  present,  can  frank,  as,  also,  all  Vice-Presidents,  past  and 
present;  and  there  is  a  special  act,  enabling  the  widow  of 
President  Polk  to  frank.  W  l.y  it  i«  that  widows  of  other  Pres- 
idents do  not  agitate  on  tho  matter,  I  cannot  understand.  And 
all  the  Secretaries  of  State  can  frank ;  and  ever  bo  many  other 
public  officers.  There  is  BO  limit  in  number  to  the  letters  so 
franked,  and  the  nuisance  ha  1  itsi-ll'  to  bo  huge  asm, 

members  of  Congress  in  giving  franks,  cannot  write  the 
franks  themselves.  It  is  illegal  for  them  to  depute  to  others 
the  privilege  of  signing  their  names  for  thi  to,  but  it  a 

known  at  the  Post-office  that  it  is  done,  llut  even  this  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representative*  luw 
the  power  of  sending  through  the  post  all  those  huge  books 
which,  with  them  as  with  u*.  grow  out  of  Parliamentary  Ba- 
nd workings  of  Committees.  This,  under  a 
illations  is  the  case  also  in  England;  but  in  1  luckily 

no  one  values  them.     In  America,  howen 
voter  considers  himself  to  bo  noticed  if  he  gets  a  book.    II 

[TO  the  book  bound,  and  the  bigger  tho  book  may  be,  the 
more  the  compliment  is  relished.  Hence  it  come*  to  pass  that 
an  enormous  quantity  of  useless  matter  i*  printed  and  bound, 
only  that  it  may  be  sent  down  to  constituents  and  make  a  show 
on  tho  parlor  shelves  of  constituent*'  wives.  The  Post-office 
groans  and  become*  insolvent,  and  Uie  country  pay*  for  the 
paper,  the  printing,  and  the  binding.  While  the  pul 
penses  of  the  nation  were  very  small,  there  was,  perha] 

IB  why  voters  should  not  thus  be  indulged ;  but  now  the 
matter  is  different,  and  it  would  be  well  that  tho  conveyance 
by  po9t  of  these  Congressional  libraries  should  be  brought  to 
an  end.  I  was  also  assured  that  members  very  frequently  oh 
lain  permission  for  the  printing  of  a  speech  which  has  never 
Bred, — and  wb  it  will  be  delivered, — in  order 

that  copies  may  be  circulated  among  their  constituents.    There 
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is  in  such  an  arrangement  nn   ingenuity  wliich  is  peeuli.iily 
an  in  it*  nature.     Everybody  concerned  i*  do  do 

eated  by  the  system.  The  constituents  are  cheated ;  iho 
public,  which  pays,  is  cheated;  ami  the  Pest-office  it  cheated. 
But  the  House  is  spared  the  hearing  of  the  speeofa,  and  the  r» 
suit  on  the  whole  is  perhaps  beneficial. 

We  also,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  had  a  frao 
privilege,  which  was  peculiarly  objectionable  inasmuch  M  it 
rated  towards  giving  a  free  transmission  of  their  letters  by 
post  t<>  the  rich,  while  no  such  privilege  was  within  reach  of 
tin-  poor.  But  with  ii«  it  never  stretched  itself  to  such  an  ex- 
it has  now  aehicved  in  the  States.  The  number  of  let- 
ters lor  members  was  limited.  The  whole  address  WM  written 
by  the  frankiug  member  himself,  and  not  much  was  tent  in  this 
way  that  was  bulky.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  all  govern 
meat  and  Congressional  jobs  in  the  States  hear  the  same  pio- 
itortion  to  government  and  Parliamentary  jobs  which  have  Men 
in  vogue  among  us.  There  has  been  an  unblushing  audacity 
in  the  public  dishonesty, — what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  State 
dishonesty, — at  Washington,  which  1  think  was  hardly  ever 
equalled  in  London.  Bribery,  1  know,  was  di.-gracefullv  ear- 
rent  in  the  days  of  Walpol*,  of  Newcastle,  and  even  of  ( 'astir- 
rcsgh; — so  current,  that  no  Englishman  has  a  right  to  hold  tip 
bis  own  past  government  as  a  model  of  purity.  But  the  cor- 
ruptiou  with  us  did  blush  and  endeavour  to  hide  itself.  It  was 
disgraceful  to  be  bribed,  if  not  bo  to  offer  bribes.  Bat  M  Wash- 
ington corruption  has  been  so  common  that  I  can  hardly  un- 
derstand how  any  honest  man  can  have  held  up  his  head  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  or  of  the  State  office. 

But  the  country  has,  1  think,  become  tired  of  this.  Hitherto 
it  lias  been  too  busy  about  its  more  important  concerns,  in  ex- 
tending commerce,  in  making  railways,  in  providing  edttcal 
for  it*  youth,  to  think  very  much  of  what  was  being  dime 
at  Washington.  While  the  taxes  were  light  and  property 
wax  scenic,  while  unceasing  population  gave  daily  increasing 
Strength  to  the  nation,  the  people  as  a  body  were  content,  with 
tlr.it  t  h.<  ii ;.  of  being  governed  by  their  little  man.  They  g 
a  bad  name  to  politicians,  and  allowed  politics,  as  they  say.  "to 
'  Hut  all  this  will  be  altered  now.  The  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  twelve  months  has  allowed  dishonesty  of 
H  rttl  I  iirasp  to  make  its  ravages  In  the  public  poeki  Is,  tl  at 
tin   evil  will  work  it*  own  cure.     Taxes  will  be  very  high,  and 

eople  will  recognize  the  i ssltji  of  having  honest  nun  to 

look  after  tlicm.     The  nation  i -an  no  longer  afford  to  be  indif- 
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ferent  about  its  Government,  and  will  require  to  know 
its  money  goes,  and  why  it  goes.    This  fraiikin 
ready  doomed,  if  not  already  dead.     When  I  was  in  V 
ton  a  Bill  was  passed  through  the  Lower  Mouse  by  w: 

I  be  abolished  altogether.  Whin  I  left  America 
in  the  Senata  was  ^: ill  doubtful,  and  I  was  told  by  many  tint 
that  Bill  would  not  be  allowed  to  become  law  without  sundry 
altera-  it,  nevertheless,  1  regard  the  frankin 

as  doomed,  and  offer  to  the  W  «t  Pout-office  < 

bast  congratulations  on  their  coining  dent  • 

The  Post-office  in  the  States  is  also  burdened  by  another  i<r- 
riWe  political  evil,  which  in  itself  is  so  heavy,  that  one  woaH 
at  first  sight  declare  it  to  bo  enough  to  prevent  any  thing  Hke 
efficiency.  The  wholo  qf  iu  staff"ia  removeablu  every  fourth 
year, — that  is  to  say,  on  tbo  election  of  every  new  President 
And  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  staff  is  thus  removed  period* 
Hy  to  make  way  for  those  for  whom  a  new  ntisboaod 

provide,  by  reason  of  their  services  in  sending  him  to 
White  House.     They  have  served  him  and  lie  thus  r. 
by  this  DM  of  his  patronage  in  their  favour.     At  four  hu 
and  thirty  -ton:  a  the  States, — those  bi 

(ices  to  which  tin-  highest  salaries  are  attached,— the  Pre*! 
has  this  power,  and  exercises  it  as  a  matter  of  course.      ! 
the  same  power  with  reference,  1  believe,  to  :il!  tin    an 
meats  held  in  the  Post-office  at  Washington.    This  p 
plies  by  no  means  to  the  Post-office  only.    All  the  gov  ■ 
clerks, — clerks  employed  by  the  central  government  at  ' 
ington, — are  subject  to  tho  same  rule.    And  the  role  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  various  States  with  reference  to  State 

i  offices. 
To  a  stranger  this  practice  seems  so  manifestly  absurd,  thit 
be  can  hardly  conceive  it  |x>ssible  that  a  government  i 
should  be  conducted  on  sue!  Us  cannot,  in  lb. 

place,  believe  that  men  of  sufficient  standing  before  the 
OOOM  be  found  to  accept  office  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
is  led  to  surmise  that  men  of  insufficient  standing  must  be 
ployed,  and  that  there  are  other  allurements  to  the  office  be- 
yond the  very  moderate  salaries  which  arc  allowed.  Me  can- 
oreover,  understand  how  tho  duties  can  be  eoodaeMdi 
seeing  that  men  must  be  called  on  to  resign  their  places  as  soon 
as  they  bare  learned  to  make  themselves  useful.  And,  finally, 
he  is  lost  in  amazement  ns  he  contemplates  this  barefaced  pros- 
tfcoftioo  of  the  public  employ  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  political 
With  us  also  patronage  has  been  used  for  polit- 
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purposes,  and  to  somo  email  extent  is  still  so  used.    We 
t  not  yet  sufficiently  WCOgahtd  the  fact,  that  in  selecting  a 
i>nrant  nothing  should  Ik;  regarded  hut  the  advantage 
ot"  the  service  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed.    But  wo  n<  I 
n  the  In  west  times  of  our  political  corruption,  ventured  to  throw 
>\<r  the  question  of  service  altogether,  and  to  declare  publicly, 
that  the  one  and  only  result  to  be  obtained  by  Government  em- 
ployment was  political  support.     In  the  States  political  corrup- 
tion has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  no  American 
seems  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  is  a  sys- 
tem of  robbery. 

Fro  i  cessitv  some  of  the  old  hands  are  kept  on  when 

»  are  made.  Were  this  not  done  the  work  would 
comi  abi  olutely  to  a  dead  lock.  But  it  may  be  imagined  how 
difficult  it  must  be  for  men  to  carrv  through  any  improvements 
ui  a  great  department,  when  they  have  entered  an  office  under 
such  a  system,  and  are  liable  to  be  expelled  under  the  same. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  praise  of  those  who  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  old  in  the  service  that  so  much  has  been  done.  No  nun, 
K>wcrer,  are  mote  apt  at  such  work  than  Americans,  or  more 
able  to  exert  themselves  at  their  posts.  They  are  not  idle.  In- 
dependently of  any  question  of  remuneration,  they  are  not  in- 
different to  the  well-being  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  They 
are  good  public  servants,  unless  corruption  come  in  their  way. 
While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  I  cannot  but  al- 
lude  to  two  appointments  which  hud  been  made  by  political  in- 
terest, and  with  the  circumstances  of  which  I  became  acquaint- 
ed) In  both  instances  a  good  place  had  been  given  to  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  in-coming  President, — not  in  return  for  political 
support,  but  from  motives  of  private  friendship, — either  his  own 
friendship  or  that  of  some  mutual  friend.  In  both  instances  I 
heard  the  selection  spoken  of  with  the  warmest  praise,  as  though 
a  nobio  act  had  been  done  in  tho  nomination  of  a  private  friend 
instead  of  a  political  partisan.  And  yet  in  each  case  a  man  was 
appointed  who  knew  nothing  of  his  work;  who,  from  age  and 
circumstances,  was  not  likely  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
work ;  who,  by  his  appointment,  kept  out  of  the  place,  those 
who  did  understand  the  work,  and  had  earned  a  right  to  pro- 
motion by  so  understanding  it.  Two  worthy  gentlemen, — for 
they  were  both  worthy, — were  pensioned  on  the  government 
for  a  term  of  years  under  a  false  pretence.  That  this  should 
bare  been  done  is  not  perhaps  remarkable ;  but  it  did  seem  re- 
writable to  me  that  everybody  regarded  such  appointments  as 
good  deed — as  a  deed  so  execptionably  good  as  to  be  worthy 
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eat  praise.     I  do  not  allude  to  these  selection*  on  accomi 
of  the  political  riot  ibown  by  the  Pin 
i,  i:  on  sceoanl  of  the  political  virtue; — in  order  that 

olitaoal  virtue  in  the  States  ruay  be  understood,    b 

had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  whom  I  spoke  on  the  snbiect. 

i  President  in  bestowing  each  places  w:-.  to  loot 

for  i  i!i.  i  -nt  work  in  return  for  the  public  money  which  wasU 

be  paid. 

i  end  this  chapter  I  must  insert  a  few  i  >.-*}** 

the  Post-office  of  the  States,  which,  though   they  may  do* 
bo  specially  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  will  give  mot 
iil>  :v  of  the  extent  of  the  department.    The  total 
post-office*  i»  the  States  on  80th  Jane,  1801,  was  28,686.     Will 
lis  flu-  number  in  England, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the  sosm 
I  trae  about  11,400.    The  population  served  may  L»e  re- 
garded as  nearly  the  same.    Onr  lowest  sa.  per  annum. 
In  the  States  the  remuneration  is  often  much  lower.     It  con- 
sists of  a  commission  on  tin-  letters,  and  is  sometimes  less  than 
tea  shillings  a  year.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  peraoot  to  bold 
these  offices,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  must  thereby  1* 
thrown  on  what  i*  oallcd  the  "  appointment  branch."  i 
judged  by  the  fiwt  that  M80*  of  these  offio  I  were  filled 
new  nomination*  during  the  last  year.     When  the  patronage 
is  of  such  a  nature  ii  hi  difficult  to  say  which  gn  roubk, 
the  place*  which  nobody  wishes  to  have,  or  those  which  every- 
body wishes  to  have. 
The  total  amount  of  postage  on  European  letters, . 

i »  ecu  the  States  and  Europe,  in  the  last  year  as  to 
which  accounts  were  kept  between  Washington  and  tl 
ropean  post-oil  J 7-', 000/.     Of  this  over  150,00 

mi  letters  for  the  United  Kingdom;  and  130,000/.  was  on  let- 
ters carried  by  the  Canard  packets. 

According  to  the  accounts  kept,  by  the  Washington  office, 

the  letters  parsing  from  the  States  tO  Europe  and  from  BurOPt 

to  the-  States  arc  very  nearly  equal  in  number,  about  101 

to  Europe  for  every  100  received  from  Europe.    But  the  nuia- 

f  newspapers  sent  from  the  States  is  more  than  double  the 
number  received  in  the  States  from  Europe. 

On  30th  June,  1861,  mails  were  carried  through  the  then  loy- 
al States  of  the  Union  over  140,400  miles  daily.     I'p  to  31st 
May  preceding,  at  which  time  the  Government  mails  were  run- 
ning all  through  the  United  States,  96,000  mile 
in  those  States  which  had  then  virtually  seceded,  and  wh 
the  following  month  were  taken  oat  from  the  Post-office  no- 
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oemts, — making  a  total  01*230,400  mile*  daily.  Of  this  milc- 
Igctoii  our  third  is  effected  l>y  mil  nays,  lit  an 

Jverage  co»t  <>t"  about  sixpence  a  mile.  Our  total  mileage  per 
d»y  in  151,000  mile*,  of  which  43,823  are  done  by  railway,  at  a 
cost  of  about  sevenpenco-halfpenny  per  mile. 

.ir  as  1  could  learn  the  servants  of  the  Post-office  arc  Ian 
liberally  paid  in  the  States  than  with  us, — excepting  as  regard* 
two  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  that  class  which  is  paid  by 
weekly  wages, — such  as  letter-carriers  and  porters.  Their  re- 
:  ition  is  of  course  ruled  by  the  rate  of  ordinary  wages  in 
lie  country ;  and  as  ordinary  wages  are  higher  in  the  States 
than  with  its,  such  men  are  paid  accordingly.  The  other  class 
i*  that  of  postmasters  at  second-rate  towns.  Tbey  receive  the 
nine  compensation  m  those  at  the  largest  towns ; — unless  in- 
deed ther  r  compensation  than  those  writti  n  in  tlur 
books  at  Washington.     A  postmaster  i--  paid  a  certain  cm 

Ur.s  till  i|   amounts  to  100/.  per  annum:  all  above 
mat    ■  lo  the  Government.    So  also  out  of  the  fees 

for  boxes  at  the  window  he  receives  any  amount  forth- 
coining,  not  exceeding  400/.  a  year;  making  in  all  a  maximum 
of  80o7.  The  postmaster  of  New  York  pan  get  no  more.  But 
any  moderately  large  town  will  give  as  much,  ami  in  ifah  way 
an  amount  of  patronage  is  provided  which  hi  I  poUtlca]  rtew 
hnd  ible. 

lint  with  all  this  the  people  have  made  their  way,  because 
they  have  been  intelligent,  industrious,  and  in  earnest.  And 
as  the  !"•<'  made  their  way,  so  has  the  Post-office.    The 

number  ol  its  offices,  the  mileage  it  covers,  its  extraordinary 
cheapness,  the  rapidity  with  which  it,  bat  been  developed,  aro 
"f  great  things  done;  and  it  ii  bj  no  means  its 
■••II  in  tii  lays  of  war.     Improvements  are  even 

now  on  foot,  copied  in  a  great  measure  from  mn-.ilves.  Hith- 
erto the  American  office  has  not  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of 
ning  to  their  writers  undelivered  and  tindcliverablo  let- 
ters. This  it  is  now  going  to  do.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  shak- 
m  itself  that  terrible  incubus  the  (ranking  privilege. 
And  tl  :ng  a  money-order  office  into 

li.e  State*,  connected  with  the  Post-office  as  it  is  with  us,  ia 
.    under  consideration.     Such  an  accommodation   is 
needed  in  the  country;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  pi 
moment,  looking  at  the  fiscal  stale  of  the  country,  is  well  adapt- 
er establishing  it. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  great  extravagance  in  small  things 
maaifeswd  by  the  Post-office  through  Uvs  State*,  and  baw 
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to  believe  that  the  name  remark  would  be  equally  trne  wA 
regard  toother  public  cM.-jlili  r  needless  foroa 

nt  end, — making  million*  of  entries  which  bo  one 
ed  to  regard.    Tbtfr  expenditure  in  rtntioowy  m 
ink,  bo  roduoed  by  one  half,  and  the  labour  might  be  sa*ei 
is  now  wasted  in  the  abuse  of  that  useless  Rati' 
ir  mail-bag*  are  made  in  a  costly  maiuuM-,  ami  are  oft* 
beyond  all  proportion  or  necessity.   I  eouli . 

it  if  I  were  addressing  myself  solely  to  PoKt-oflio 
as  I  am  not  doing  so  I  will  close  these  *<  nin- 

marks,  with  an  assurance  to  my  colleagues  in  I  'ost-oflicc  work 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  I  greatly  respect 
have  done,  and  trust  that  before  long  they  may  have  renewed 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  their  good  work. 

I  nXD  it  impossible  to  resist  the  subject  of  inns.  As  I  hart 
gone  on  with  my  journey,  I  have  gone  on  with  my  book,  and 
nave  spoken  here  and  there  of  American  hotels  as  I  I. 
countered  them.  But  in  the  States  tlio  hotels  are  so  large  an 
institution,  having  so  much  closer  and  wider  a  bearing  on  social 
life  tluin  they  do  in  any  other  country,  that  I  feci  myself  boond 
*i  treat  thorn  in  a  separate  chapter  as  a  great  national  feature 

themselves.  They  arc  quite  as  much  thought  of  in  the  na- 
tion as  the  legislature,  01  judicature,  or  literature  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  any  falling  off  in  them,  or  any  improvement  in  the  ac- 
commodation given,  would  strike  the  community  ait  forcibly  u 
a  change  in  the  constitution,  or  an  alteration  in  the 

Moreover  I  consider  myself  as  qualified  to  write  a  chap: 
hotels; — not  only  on  the  hotels  of  America  but  on  hotel 
erallv.     I  have  myself  been  much  too  frequently  a  sojoui 
hotel*.    I  think  I  know  what  an  hotel  should  be,  and  what  it 
should  not  be ;  and  am  almost  inclined  to  believe,  in  my 
that  I  could  myself  fill  the  position  of  a  landlord  with  some 
of  rocial  success,  tltough  probably  with  none  of  satis- 
ory  pecuniary  results. 

Of  all  hotels  known  to  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 

Swiss  are  the  best.    The  things  wanted  at  an  hotel  ar<\  1 

mainly  as  follows : — a  clean  bedroom  with  a  good  and  clean 

bed, — and  with  it  also  plenty  of  water.    Good  food,  well  dress- 

*  and  served  at  convenient  honr*,  which  hour*  should  on  oe- 
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casions  be  allowed  to  stretch  themselves.  Wines  that  shall  be 
drinkable.  Qnicic  at  lendanec.  Bills  that  shall  not  bo  aheolate- 
ly  extortionate,  smiling  faces,  atid  on  absence  of  foul  snu-lls. 
There  are  many  who  desire  more  than  this;  -who  expect 
quisite  cookery,  choice  wines,  subservient  domestics,  distin- 
gushed  consideration,  and  the  strictest  economy.  But  they 
are  uneducated  travellers  who  are  going  through  tho  appren- 
ticeship of  their  hotel  lives; — who  may  probably  never  become 
freo  of  tho  travellers' guild,  or  learn  to  distinguish  that  which 
they  may  fairly  hope  to  attain  from  that  which  they  can  never 
accomplish. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole  T  think  tli.it  the  Swiss  hotels  are  the 

best.     They  arc  perhaps  a  little  close  La  t  lie  muter  of  cold  wa- 

lmt  even  as  to  this,  they  generally  give  way  to  pressure. 

The  pressure,  however,  matt  not  be  violent)  but  gentle  rather, 

and    well  continued.     Their  bedrooms  are  excellent.     Their 

cookery  is  good,  and  to  the  outward  senses  is  cleanly.    The 

people  are  civil.     The  whole  work  of  the  house  is  carried  on 

upon  fixod  rules  which  tend  to  tho  comfort  of  the  cstabh 

ment.     They  are  not  cheap,  and  not  always  quite  honest.     Dot 

bitancc  or  dishonesty  of  their  charges  rarely  exceed*  a 

certain  reasonable  scale,  and  hardly  ever  demands  tho  bitter 

:  ry  of  a  remonstrant  • . 

■  if  the  Tyrol  are,  T  think,  the  cheapest  I  have  known, 
affording  the  traveller  what  he  requires  for  hidf  the  price,  or 
less  than  half,  that  demanded  in  Switzerland.  But  tho  other 
half  is  taken  out  in  stench  and  nastiness.  As  tourists  scatter 
themselves  rooro  proluse.lv,  the  prices  of  tho  Tyrol  will  no  doubt 
rise.  Let  us  hope  that  increased  prices  will  bring  with  them 
besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  other  much  needed  articles  of 

dMaUneM. 

Tho  inns  of  the  north  of  Italy  are  very  good,  and  indeed,  tho 

Italian  inns  throughout,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are  noofa  better 

than  the  name  they  bear.    The  Italians  are  a  civil,  kindly  poo- 

ami  do  for  you,  at  any  rate,  tho  best  they  can.    Perhaps 

the  unwary  traveller  may  be  cheated.    Ignorant  of  the  language, 

>ay  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  the  BUD  who  speaks  it, 

and  who  can  bargain  in  tho  Italian  fashion  as  to  price.     It  has 

often  been  my  lot,  I  doubt  not,  to  bo  so  cheated.    But  then  I 

have  been  eheated  with  a  grace  that  has  been  worth  all  the  mon- 

Tho  ordinary  prices  of  Italian  inns  are  by  no  means  high. 

I  have  seldom  thoroughly  liked  the  inns  of  Germany  which 

1  have  known.     'I  not  clean,  and  water  is  very  scarce. 

GkntfM  too  arc  generally  wanting,  and  I  \vaxc  Vfevrc\V<  "imosA. 
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myself  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  goods  out  of  which  to 
it  was  to  be  made. 

dearest  hotels  I  know  aro  the  French ; — and  on 
not  the  best.    In  the  provinces  they  are  by  no  means  mi 
ly  as  those  of  Italy.    Their  wines  arc  gene? 
ami  their  cookery  often  disgusting.     In  Paris  gr 
may  no  doubt  be  had,  and  luxuries  of  every  description,' 

the  luxury  of  comfort.    Cottoi  sofas  and 

clocks  stand  in  the  place  <>:  umiture,  and  low 

wood  at  a  franc  a  log  fail  1  :  <>  yon  the  heat  which  I 

freezing  cold  of  a  Paris  winter  demands.     They  nswl 

CI  coffee  in  Paris,  but  even  that  is  a  tiling  of  the  past 
y  that  they  import  their  brandy  from  England,  ana  nuao- 
facture  their  own  cigars.    French  wines  you  may  get  good 
a  Pari*  hotel;  hut  you  would  drink  them  as  good  and  an 
cheaper  if  you  bought  them  in  London  and  took  them 
yon. 

The  worst  hotels  I  know  aro  in  the  Hai  u  a.     Of  course 
not  speak  hero  of  chance  mountain  huts,  or  Mnall  far-off  road- 
si  i \. i  hostels  in  which  the  traveller  may  find  himsiii 
to  time.     All  such  are  to  bo  counted  apart,  and  must  be  judgtd 
•  m  t heir  merit*,  by  the  circumstances  which  surround  that*. 
But  with  referenoe  to  places  of  wide  wort,  nothing  can  beat 
otels  of  the  Havana  in  filth,  discomfort,  habits  of  abomitu- 
and  absence  of  everything  which  the  travel 
All  the  world  does  not  go  to  the  Havana,  and  the  sui 
not,  therefore,  one  of  general  interest.     Hut  n  speaking  of  ho- 
tels at  large,  so  much  1  find  myself  bound  to  sav. 

In  all  the  countries  to  which  I  have  alluded  the  guests  of  the 
house  are  expected  to  sit  down  together  at  one  tabic.     Ooft- 
vorsation  is  at  any  rate  possible,  and  there  is  the  eixov, 
the  reality  of  society. 

And  now  one  word  as  to  English  inns.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  Englishmen  have  any  great  right  to  bo  proud  of  then: . 
worst  about  them  i*  that  thev  deteriorate  from  year  to  year  in- 
stead of  becoming  better.  Wo  used  to  hear  much  of  the  coir, 
fort  of  the  old  English  wayside  inn,  hut  the  old  English  way- 
side inn  has  gone.  The  railway  hotel  lias  taken  its  place,  ami 
the  railway  hotel  is  too  frequently  gloomy,  desolui 
less,  and  almost  suicidal.  In  England  too',  luoe  the  old  da; 
are  gone,  there  are  wanting  the  landlord's  bow,  an 
smile  of  his  stout  wife.  Who  now  knows  tl»e  landlord  of 
inn,  or  cares  to  inquire  whether  or  no  there  be  a  landlady 
The  old  welcome  is  wanting,  and  tho  cheery  warm  air  which 
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used  to  at  one  for  tho  bad  port  and  tough  beef  1ms  passed  away 
— while  the  port  i*  still  bad  and  the  beef  too  often  tough. 

In  England, and  only  in  England,  as  1  believe,  is  maintained 
in  hotel  Tito  the  theory  of  solitary  existence.  The  sojourner  at 
an  English  inn, — unless  bo  bo  a  commercial  traveller,  and,  as 
such,  a  member  of  a  universal,  peripatetic,  tradesman's  club, — 
live*  alone.     Ho  has  his  breakfast  alone,  his  dinner  alone. 

Of  wine  alone,  and  his  cup  of  tea  alone.     It  is  not  consid- 
ered practicable  that  two  strangers  should  sit  at  the  same  ta- 
ble, or  cut  from  tbo  same  dish.     Consequently  his  dinner  is 
cooked  for  him  separately,  and  the  hotel  keeper  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  give  him  a  good  dinner.     Do  has  two  m<"! 
from  which  to  choose.     Hi-  either  life*  in  a  public  room,— «all- 
-room,  and  there  occupies  during  his  comfortless 
i  separate  small  table  too  frequently  removed  from  lire 
and  light,  though  generally  exposed  to  draughts;  or  else  be  in 
dulfroa  in  the  luxury  of  a  private  sitting-room,  and  endeavours 
1 1  solace  on  an  old  horse-hair  sofa,  at  the  cost  of  seven 
shillings  a  day.     His  bedroom  is  not  ao  arranged  that  he  can 
nso  it  as  a  srtti  Under  cither  phaso  of  lifo  ho  can 

and  bimacll  comfortable,  and  therefore  he  lives  as  litllo 
bote!  aa  the  circumstances  of  his  business  or  of  his  pleas- 
ill  allow.     I  do  not  think  that  any  of  tho  requisites  of 
n  good  inn  are  habitually  to  be  fonnd  in  perfection  at  onr 
Heads  and  White  Horses,  thoup!  oft'  is 

not  so  lamentably  distressing  as  it  sometimes  is  in  other 
countries.  The  bedrooms  are  dingy  rather  than  dirty 
tra  payment  to  servant*  will  generally  produce  a  tub  of  cold 
water.  Tbo  food  is  never  good,  but  it  is  usually  eatable,  and 
it  when  you  please.  The  wines  arc  almost  al- 
ways bad,  but  tbo  traveller  can  full  back  upon  boor.  The  at- 
tendance is  good,  provided  always  that  the  payment  for  it  is 
liberal.  Tho  cost  is  generally  too  high,  and  unfortunately 
grows  larger  and  larger  from  year  to  year.  Smiling  faces  are 
out  of  the  question  unless  specially  paid  for ;  and  as  to  that 
matter  of  foul  smells  there  is  often  room  for  improvement. 
An  English  inn  to  a  solitary  traveller  without  employment  is 
an  embodiment  of  dreary  desolation.  Tho  excuse  to  he  made 
for  this  is  that  English  men  and  women  do  not  live  much  at 
inns  in  their  own  country. 
Tim  American  Inn  >liiU-rs  from  all  those  of  whieh  I  have  made 
<1  is  altogether  an  institution  apart,  and  a  thing  of 
If.  Hotels  in  America  are  very  much  larger  and  more  nu- 
ipos  tiiau  hi  other  countries.    They  aro  Vo\>ft  tawaA/vn. 
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towns,  and  I  may  almost  say  in  all  Tillage*.     In  England  al  | 
on  the  Continent  we  find  them  cm  the  recognized  routes  d 
travel  and  in  towns  of  commercial  or  social  importance,    (to 
unfrequented  roads  and  in  villages  there  is  usually  some  ml ' 
house  of  public  entertainment  in  which  the  unexpected  trave- 
ler may  obtain  food  and  shelter,  and  in  vhioh  the  export*-! 
boon  companions  of  tho  neighbourhood  smoke  ibeir  i 
pipe*,  and  drink  their  nightly  tipple.    But  iti  tin-  States  a 
America  the  first  sign  ot  an  incipient  settlement  is  an  held 

i .fries  high,  with  an  office, a  f >ar,  n  cloak-room,  three  ge> 
llemens  parlours,  two  ladies'  jMirlours,  a  ladies'  entrance,  ml 
two  hundred  bedrooms. 

These,  of  course,  are  all  built  with  a  riew  to  profit,  and  it 
may  bo  presumed  that  iu  each  case  the  originators  of  the  spec- 
ulation enter  into  some  calculation  as  to  their  e 
Whence  are  to  come  the  sleepers  in  those  two  hundred  r, 
rooms,  and  who  is  to  pay  for  the  gaudy  sofas  and  numeral 
lounging  chairs  of  the  ladies'  parlours?    In  all  other  countries 

\pcctation  would  extend  itself  simply  to  traveller 
travellers  or  to  Strangers  sojourning  in  the  land.  Hut  this  is 
by  no  means  die  case  au  to  these  speculations  in  America 
\\  tun  the  new  bote)  rises  up  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  presumed 
th.it  people  will  come  there  with  the  express  object  of  inhabit- 
ing it.  The  hotel  itself  will  create  a  population, — as  the  rail- 
ways do.  With  ns  railways  run  to  the  towns ;  but  in  the 
States  the  towns  run  to  the  railways.  It  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  hotels. 

Ilmifiekeeping  is  not  popular  with  young  married  people  ia 
America,  and  there  arc  various  reasons  why  this  should  be  to. 
Mon  thorenre  not  fixed  iu  their  employment  as  they  ar< 
us.  If  a  young  Benedict  eaimot  get  along  as  a  lawyer  at  Sa- 
lem, perhaps  he  may  thrive  as  a  shoemaker  at  Thermopyhr. 
Jefferson  It.  Johnson  fails  in  the  lumbar  line  ftt  Klciitheria/bat 
hearing  of  an  opening  for  a  Rapt  ist  preaclicr  at  Big  Mod  Creek 
moves  himself  off  with  his  wife  and  three  children  at  a  week's 
notice.  Aminadab  Wigga  takes  an  engagement  as  a  clerk  at 
a  steamboat  office  on  the  I'ongowonga  river, but  he  goes  ti> 
his  employment  with  an  inward  conviction  that  six  moii:! 
see  him  earning  his  bread  elsewhere.  Under  such  eircumstan- 
ces  even  a  large  wardrobe  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  collection  of  furni- 
ture would  be  as  appropriate  as  a  drove  of  elephants.  T~ 
again,  young  men  ana  women  marry  without  any  means  air 
collected  on  which  to  commence  their  life.  They  are  contc 
look  forward  mid  to  hope  that  such  means  will  come.     In 
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doing  they  are  guilty  of  no  imprudence.     It  is  the  way  of  the 

:  and,il  the  man  be  useful  fur  anvil:  "yment 

wili  eorttdnly  eome  to  him.    Hut  he  moat  live  on  the  fruits  of 

that  employment,  and  can  only  pay  his  way  from   week  to 

week  ami  from  day  to  day.     And  as  a  third  reason  I  think  I 

may  allege  that  the  mode  of  life  found  iu  these  hotels  is  liked 

by  the  jHiople  who  frequent  them.     It  is  to  their  taste.    They 

are  happy,  or  at  any  rate  contented  at  these  hotels,  and  do  not 

wish  for  household  cares.    As  to  the  two  first  reasons  which  I 

have  given  I  can.agreo  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  quite 

is  to  the  expediency  of  marriage  under  such  circum- 

k  e*.     lint  as  to  that  matter  of  taste,  I  cannot  concur  at  all. 

Anything  more  forlorn  than  a  young  married  woman  at  an 

American  hotel,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Such  arc  the  guests  expected  for  thoso  two  hundred  bed- 
r, Minis.  The  chance  travellers  arc  but  chance  additions  to 
these,  and  are  not  generally  tin-  main  stay  of  the  house.  As  a 
matter  of  course  tho  accommodation  for  travellers  which  these, 
hotels  afford  increases  and  creates  travelling.  Men  come  be- 
cause they  know  they  will  bo  fed  and  bedded  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  in  an  easy  way,  suited  to  their  tastes.  With  us,  and 
throughout  Europe,  inquiry  is  made  before  an  unaccustomed 
kmraey  U  commoncctl,  on  that  serious  question  of  way«idc 
•I  mm  shelter.  But  in  tin-  State*  no  such  question  is  n.-nl 
A  big  hotel  is  a  matter  of  course,  ami  therefore,  men  tra\  <•!. 
rybody  travels  in  tho  States.  Tho  railways  and  tho  hotels 
Ian:  between  them  so  churned  up  the  people  that  an  untrav- 
elled  man  or  woman  is  a  rare  animal.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  travellers  make  roads, and  that  guests  create  hotels;  but 
tho  cause  ami  effect  run  exactly  in  the  other  way.  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  think  that  wo  should  become  cannibals  if  gentle- 
men's legs  and  ladies'  arms  were  hung  up  for  sale  in  purvey- 
ors' shops. 

i  tlii-.  Esthion  and  with  these  intentions  hotels  arc  built. 
Si/.e  and  an  Imposing  extorter  are  the  first  requisitions.  Every- 
thing about  tin  in  most  be  on  a  large  scale.  A  commanding 
exterior,  and  a  certain  interior  dignity  of  demeanour  is  more 
essential  than  comfort  or  civility.  Whatever  an  hotel  may 
be  it  must  not  be  "  mean."  In  the  American  vernacular  the 
word  ••  mean"  is  very  significant.  A  mean  while  in  tlw  South 
is  a  man  who  owns  no  slaves.  Men  arc  often  mean,  but  ac- 
1  ii  his  arc  seldom  so  called.  A  man  feels  mean  when  the  blus- 
ttr  it  taken  out  of  him.  A  mean  hotel,  conducted  iu  a  quiet 
toniat'uma  manner,  in  which  the  oi»\\  civitaaKWtt  YCia&fcVA 
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iArm  to  the  comfort  of  a  few  guest*,  would  find  no  fare*  j 
in  the  States.  These  hotels  ary.  nut  called  by  the  nam©  of  i 
sign,  ■■  with  oa  in  oar  provinces.  There  arc  no  "  Preside! 
Heads"  or  •* General  Scott*.''  Nor  by  the  name  of  the  laid- 1 
lord,  or  of  some  former  landlord,  aa  with  us  in  London,  and  n 
many  cities  of  the  Continent,  tfoc  are  they  called  from  i 
country  or  city  which  may  hare  been  presumed  at  some  that 
to  hare  had  special  patronage  for  the  establishment.  In  tiv 
nomenclature  of  American  hotels  the  speciality  of  America 
hero-worship  is  shown,  an  in  the  nomenclature  qf  their  children. 
Krery  inn  is  a  bouse,  and  these  booses  are  generally  named  af- 
ter soma  hero,  little  known  probably  in  the  world  at  large,  bst 
highly  estimated  in  that  locality  at  the  moment  of  the  chris- 
tening. 

They  are  always  built  on  a  plan  which  to  a  European  scon* 
to  be  most  unnecessarily  extravagant  in  space.  It  is  not  nnt're- 
quently  the  case  that  the  greater  portion  of  tho  ground 
occupied  by  rooms  and  balk  which  make  no  return  to  t  he  faonsa 
whatever.  The  visitor  enters  a  great  hall  by  the  front  doer, 
and  almost  invariably  finds  it  fall  of  men  who  arc  idling  about, 
sitiiug  round  on  stationary  seats,  talking  in  a  listless  manner, 
and  getting  through  their  time  as  though  the  place  were  a  pab- 
lic  lounging  room.  And  so  it  i%  The  chances  are  that  not 
half  the  crowd  are  guests  at  the  hotel.  I  will  now  follow  the 
visitor  as  he  makes  his  way  up  to  the  office.  Every  hotel  has 
■  of  o  l  ■('■•  asjl  this  puce  the  bar.  ai  I  have  Amm  too  B» 
quently,  is  a  lamentable  error.  The  bar  is  held  in  a  separate 
room  appropriated  solely  to  drinking.  To  tho  office,  which  k 
in  fact  a  long  open  counter,  the  guest  walks  up,  and  there  in- 
scribes his  name  in  a  book.  This  inscription  was  to  me  a  mo- 
ment of  misery  which  I  could  novas'  go  through  with  cqnanim- 
As  the  name  is  written,  and  as  the  request  for  accommo- 
dation is  made,  half  a  dozen  loungers  look  over  your  name  and 
listen  to  what  yon  say.  They  listen  attentively ,*and  spell  your 
name  carefully,  but- the  great  man  behind  the  bar  docs  not  seem 
to  listen  or  t  •  ■  Your  destiny  is  never  imparted  to 

you  on  the  instant.     If  your  wife  or  any  other  woman  bt 
you,  (the  word  "lady"  is  made  so  absolutely  distasteful  in 
American  hotels  that  I"  cannot  bring  myself  to  use  it  in  writing 
of  them,)  she  has  been  carried  off  to  a  lady's  waiting  room, 
and  there  rem:i:  \  n-tchednc**  till  the  great  man  at 

the  bar  shall  have  decided  on  Iter  fate.    I  have  never  been  quite 
able  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  these  delays.     I  think  they 
have  originated  in  the  necessity  of  waiting  to  see  what  might 
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influx  of  travellers  at  the  moment,  and  than  have  be- 
trgerated  and  brought  to  their  present  normal  state 

Shy  the  gratified  fooling  of  almost  divine  power  with  which  for 
he  time  it  invests  that  despotic  arbiter.  I  have  found  it  al- 
ways the  same,  though  arriving  with  no  crowd,  by  a  ooovey- 
anoo  of  my  own,  when  no  other  expectant  guests  were  follow* 
i'Iio  great  man  has  listened  to  my  request  in  till  p 
h  an  imperturbable  face,  and  has  usually  continued  his  con- 
versation with  some  loafing  friend,  who  at  the  time  is  probably 
acrtiliniziug  my  uarno  in  the  book.  I  have  often  suffered  in 
patience;  but  patience  is  not  specially  the  badge  of  my  tribe, 
and  I  have  sometime*  spoken  out  rather  freely.  If  I  may  pro- 
caine to  give  advice  to  my  travelling  countrymen  how  to  act 
under  such  circumstances  I  should  m?ommi-nd  to  them  B 
dom  of  speech  rather  than  patience.  The  .ureal  man  when 
freely  addressed  generally  opeus  his  eyes,  and  select*  the  key 
of  your  room  without  further  delay.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  selection  will  not  bo  made  in  any  way  to  your  det  ri- 
me: i  on  of  that  freedom  of  speech.  The  lady  in  the 
ballad  who  spoke  out  her  own  mind  to  Lord  Batcman  was  sent 
to  bet  home  honourably  in  a  coach  and  three.  Had  aha  held 
haw  tongue  we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  she.  would  have 
beeu  returned  on  a  pillion  behind  a  servant. 

I  liavo  been  greatly  annoyed  by  that  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  hotel  clerk.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  room,  and  received 
no  syllable  in  return.  I  have  persisted  in  my  Tequest,  and  the 
clerk  has  nodded  his  head  at  me.  Until  a  traveller  is  known, 
these  gentlemen  are  singularly  sparing  of  speech, — especially 
in  the  West.  The  same  economy  of  words  runs  down  from 
the  great  man  at  the  office  all  through  the  servants  of  the  es- 
tablishment. It  arises,  I  bolieve,  entirely  from  that  want  of 
oourtcxv  which  democratic  institutions  create.  The  man  win  m 
you  address,  has  to  make  a  battle  against  the  state  of  sabeorv- 
mice,  presumed  to  be  indicated  by  his  position,  and  he  does  so 
by  declaring  his  indifference  to  the  person  on  whose  wants  ho 
ia  paid  to  attend.  I  have  been  honoured  oil  ono  or  two  occa- 
sions by  the  subsequent  intimacy  of  these  great  nun  .it  the  ho- 
tel offices,  and  have  then  found  them  ready  enough  at  con. 
sation. 

That  necessity  of  making  your  request  for  rooms 
public  audience,  in  not  in  itself  agreeable,  and  sometimes  entail* 
a  conversation  which  might  be  more  comfortably  made  in  pri- 
vate.     '•  What  do  von  mean  by  a  ill QMJllfl  lOOift.  and  v>  hy  do 

you  want  oner4'    "Now  that  is  a  question  which  an  English; 
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man  feels  awkward  at  answering  I*  forcfive-and-twenty  Amer- 
icans, with  open  months  and  sag)  bat  it  has  to  be  an- 

l.  When  I  left  England,  I  was  assured  that  I  should  not 
find  any  need  for  a  separate  sitting-room, seeing  that  drawing- 
room*  more  of  leas  Btunptuous  were  prepared  f»r  the  accooi- 
modation  of  "  ladies."    At  first  we  attempted  to  follow  the  ad- 

iven  to  us,  but  wo  broke  down.  A  man  and  hi*  wife 
travelling  from  town  to  town,  and  making  no  sojourn  on  his 
way,  may  eat  and  sleep  at  an  hotel  without  a  pi  irlour. 

But  an  English  woman  cannot  live  in  comfort  for  a  week,  or 
even,  in  comfort,  for  a  day,  at  any  of  these  houses,  without  a  sit- 
ting-room for  herself,  'flic  ladies'  drawing-room  is  a  desolate 
wilderness.  The  American  women  themselves  do  not  nse  it. 
It  is  generally  empty,  or  occupied  by  some  forlorn  spinster,  elic- 
iting harsh  sounds  Iroin  the  wretched  piano  which  it  contains. 
The  price  at  these  hotels  throughout  the  Union  is  nearly  al- 
wnys  the  same,  \i/..,  two  and  :i  half  dollars  a  day,  for  which  a 
bedroom  is  given,  and  as  many  meals  as  the  guest  can 
to  eat.  Th  i i  i  1 1 1 1  e  prtee  for  chance  guests.  The  cost  to 
boarders  is,  I  believe,  not  more  than  the  half  of  this.  T> 
lings  a  flay,  therefore,  cover*  everything  that  is  absolute! - 

• ,  servant*  inoludcd.     And  this  must  l>c  said  in  praise  of 
these  inns:  that  the  traveller  can  compute  his  expenses  accu- 
rately, and  can  absolutely  bring  them  within  that  oni]y  sum  of 
ten  shillings.    This  includes  a  great  deal  o! 
of  attendance,  the  use  of  reading-rooms  and  Binoking-rooma— 
which,  however,  always  seem  to  be  open  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  guests, — and  a  bedroom  with  accommodation  . 
is  at  any  rate  as  good  as  the  average  accommodation  of  I 
in  Kiirope.     In  the  large  Eastern  towns  baths  are  attached  to 

of  the  rooms.    I  always  carry  my  own,  and  have 
Alloa  in  getting  water.     It  maM  be  acknowledged  that  the 

||  v.  iv  low.     It  is  so  low  that  I  believe  it  affords,  as  a 
rule,  no  profit  whatsoever.     The  pro6t  is  mode  upon 
charges,  and  « !•<--.  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country  that  I 
btne   visited.     They  are  BO  high  that    I  I    Iravell 

America,  for  n  Englishman  with  his  wife  or  family,  to  be 
expensive  than  travelling  In  any  part  of  Europe.     I' 

A  extras  comes  that  matter  ot  the  Bitting-room,  and  by  thi 
for  a  man  and  his  v.  bole  :ir-t  expense  is  at  once  don 

led.     The  ordinary  charge  is  five  dollars,  or  one  pound  a  day ! 
A  guest  in  •  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  an  hoi 

■■•cut,  have  this  charge  re- 
•  inn  I  stayed  a  forttivj^V,  mAVi  ..\«\» 
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agreement  was  charged  the  full  sura.  I  felt  myself  stirred 
up  to  complain,  and  did  in  that  case  remonstrate.  I  was  asked 
how  much  I  wished  to  have  returned, — for  the  bill  had  been 
paid, — and  the  sum  I  suggested  was  at  onco  handed  to  me. 
But  even  with  such  reduction  the  price  is  very  high,  and  at 

makes  tho  American  hotel  expensive.     Wine  alio  at  these 

•s  is  very  costly,  and  very  bad.  The  OHUal  plicfl  is  two 
dollars,  or  eight  shilling*,  a  bottle.  The  people  Oft  the  ooanlry 
rarely  drink  wine  at  dinner  in  the  hotels.     When  they  do  so, 

drink  champagne  ;  but  their  normal  drinking  is  dot: 
aratcly.  at  tho  bar,  chietly  beforo  dinner,  and  at  a  cheap  rate. 
*-.\  drink,"  let  it  he  what  it  may,  invariably  costs  a  dime,  or 
But  it*  you  must  have  a  glass  of  sherry  with  your 
dinner,  it  cost*  two  dollars;  for  sherry  does  not  grow  into  pint 
bottle*  in  the  States.  Hut  the  guest  who  remains  for  two  days 
can  have  his  wine  kept  for  him.  Washing  also  is  an  expfl 
luxury.  The  price  of  this  is  invariable,  being  always  fourpenco 
for  everything  washed.  A  cambric  handkerchief  or  muslin 
dress  all  come  out  at  the  same  price.  For  those  who  arc  cun- 
ning in  tho  matter  this  may  do  very  well ;  but  for  men  and 
women  whoso  cuf!s  and  collars  arc  numerous  it  becomes  ex- 
pensive. The  craft  ot  those  who  aro  cunning  is  shown,  I  think, 
in  little  internal  washings,  by  which  the  cambric  htadttrcawfii 
aro  kept  out  of  the  list,  while  tho  muslin  draatea  arc  placed  upon 
it.  I  ani  led  to  this  surmise  by  the  encrgctio  measures  taken 
by  the  hotel  keepers  to  prevent  such  domestic  washings,  and 
by  the  dennncisliona  which  in  every  hotel  are  pasted  up  in  every 
room  against  the  practice.  I  could  not  at  first  understand  why 
I  was  always  warned  against  washing  my  own  clothes  in  my 
own  bedroom,  and  told  that  no  foreign  laundress  could  on  any 
account  bo  admitted  into  tho  house.  The  injunctions  given  on 
this  head  aro  almost  frantic  in  their  energy,  and  therefore  I 
conceive  that  hotel  keepers  find  themselves  exposed  to  much 

ng  in  t  lie  matter.  At  these  hotels  they  wash  with  great 
rapidity,  tending  you  back  your  clothes  in  tour  or  five  hours  if 
you  desire  it. 

Another  very  stringent  order  is  placed  before  tho  face  of  all 
visitors  at  American  hotels,  desiring  them  on  no  account  to 
leave  valuable  property  in  their  rooms.  I  presume  that  there 
nniSt  have  been  some  difficulty  in  this  matter  in  bygone  years, 
for  in  every  State  a  law  has  been  passed  declaring  that  hotel 
keepers  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  money  or  jewels  stolen 
out  of  rooms  in  their  houses,  provided  that  they  are  furnished 
with  safes  for  keeping  such  money,  and  give  due  caution  to 

A  .i  2  " 
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llnir  quests  on  tho  subject.     The  ion  is  always  given, 

but  I  have  seldom  myself  taken  any  notice  <>i'  it.     1  have  always 
left  my  portmanteau  open,  and  have  kepi  n.v  tnooey  nsnallya 
a  travelling  desk  in  my  room.     But  I  never  to  my  know 
lost  anything.    Tho  world,  I  think,  gives  itself  credit  Rn  mote 
line n  te  then  it  possesses.    Aa  to  the  female  servant 
[can  inns,  they  are  gencrall  v  all  that  is  disagreeable. 
uncivil,  Impudent,  dirty,  now, — provoking  to  a  degree.     But 
I  beBeve  tart  they  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 

I  never  yet  made  a  single  comfortable  meal  at  an  Ami 
boteL  oi  i  ree  from  my  breakfast  or  dinner  with  that 
satisfaction  which  sliould,  I  think,  bo  felt  at  6uch  rm 
a  civilized  land  in  which  cookery  prevails  as  an  an.     I  bars 
lil  i-noucrh,  and  havo  been  healthy,  and  am  thankful.    But 
that  thaaknuneM  is  altogether  •  matter  apart,  and  does  net 
bear  upon  the  question.     If  need  be  I  can  eat  fowl  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  my  palate,  and  make  no  complaint.     But  I 
it  to  be  compatible  with  the  principles  of  an  advanced  Chris- 
tianity to  prefer  food  that  in  palatable.     I  never  could  get  any 
of  that  Idnd  It  an  American  hotel.    AH  meal-times  at  such 
houses  were  tn  nic  ]n-ri>n1s  of  disagreeable  duty;  and  at  this 

moiuriit,  il»  I  write,  thei 

Maying,  1  plae  for*  an  Knglish  leg  of  mutton-     But  I  do  not 
w  i-h  it  to  he  supposed  that  the  fault  of  n  iiuli  I  complain, — for 
it  is  a  grievous  fault, — is  incidi  ntal  to  Am< 
have  stayed  in  private  houses,  and  have  daily  sat  down  t 
mute  as  good  as  any  my  own  kitchen  could  affb*f 
Tliclr  dinner  parties  are  generally  well  done,  and  as  a  people 
tli.  v  m  by  DO  means  indifferent  to  the  nature  onus- 

i  the  hotels  that  I  speak,  and  of  them  I  again 
say  that  eating  in  them  is  a  disagreeable  task,  fuT  la- 

bour.   It  is  as  a  schoolboy's  lesson,  or  th  ira'  confine- 

ment of  a  clerk  at  his  desk. 

Thi  mode  of  eating  is  as  follows.    Certaii  hours  are 

named,  wliich  generally  include  nearly  all  the  <i:  akfast 

from  six  till  ten.  Dinner  from  one  till  five.  Tea  fin 
nine.  Supper  from  nine  till  twelve  When  the  guest  presents 
himself  Bt  any  of  these  hours  he  19  marshalled  to  a  seat,  and  ■ 
bill  is  put  into  his  hand  containing  the  names  of  ail  the  eal 
tli.  n  oil.  red  for  his  choice.  The  list  is  incredibly  and  most  un- 
irilv  long  Then  it  is  that  you  will  6eo  care  written  on 
IOC  Of"  the  American  hotel  I  a  pro- 

gramme of  tho  coming  perfbrmai  th   men  this  passes 

"  unnoticed,  but  witli  young  girl*  the  appearance  of  the  thing 
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attractive.  The  anxious  Study,  the  elaborate  rending 
of  the  daily  book,  and  then  the  choice  proclaimed  i itli  clear 
articulation.  "  Boiled  mutton  and  caper  sauce,  roast  duck, 
hashed  venison,  mashed  potatoes,  poached  eggs  and  spinai  b, 
ed  tomatoes.  Yes;  and  waiter, — some  squash."  There 
w  no  (also  delicacy  in  the  voice  by  which  this  order  is  given, 
no  desire  lor  u  gentle  whisper.  The  dinner  is  ordered  with 
the  firm  determination  of  an  American  ueroiae,  ami  m  somo 
■■•s'  i Inn'  all  the  Utile  dishes  appear  at  ouoc,  and  tho 
lady  is  surrounded  by  her  banquet. 

How  I  did  learn  to  hate  those  little  dishes  and  their  greasy 
contents!  At  a  London  eating-house  things  are  often  not  very 
nice,  but  your  meat  is  put  on  a  plate  and  comes  before  you  in 
an  edible  shape.  At  those  hotels  it  is  brought  to  you  in  hor- 
rid little  oval  dishes,  and  swims  in  grease,  Gravy  is  not  an 
institution  at  American  hotels,  but  grease  has  taken  its  placo. 
Ii  ii  palpable,  undisguised  grease,  floating  in  rivers, — not  grease 
I  by  accidental  bod  cookery,  but  grease  on  purpose.  A 
beef-steak  is  not  a  beef-steak  unless  a  quartet  oxa  pound  of 
butter  be  added  to  it.  Those  horrid  little  dishes!  If  one 
thinks  of  it  how  could  they  havo  been  made  to  contain  (  tui- 
tion food  ?  Every  article  in  that  long  list  is  liable  to  tho  call 
of  any  number  oi  guests  for  four  hours.  Under  such  circum- 
stances how  can  food  be  made  eatable  ?  Your  roast  mutton 
is  brought  to  you  raw; — if  you  object  to  that  you  arc  supplied 
with  RMal  ill!  baa  been  four  times  brought  beforo  the  public. 
At  hotels  on  the  continent  of  Europe  different  dinners  are 
cooked  at  different  hours,  but  here  tl«;  same  dinner  if.  kept  al- 
ways going.  Tho  house  breakfast  is  maintained  on  a  snail:. r 
footing.  Huge  boilers  of  tea  and  coffee  are  stewed  down  and 
liot.  To  me  those  meals  were  odious.  It  is  of  course 
open  to  any  one  to  havo  separate  dinners  and  separate  break- 
fasts  in  his  own  room ;  but  by  this  little  is  gained 
is  lost.  Ho  or  sho  who  is  so  exclusive  pays  twice  over  for 
, — as  they  are  charged  as  extras  on  tho  billj  and, 
after  all,  receive*  tin-  advantage  of  no  exclusive  cooking.  Par- 
ticles from  the  pubKc  dinni  ri  an:  brought  to  the  private  room, 
and  the  same  odious  little  dishes  make  their  appearance. 

But  tho  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  American  hotels  is 
in  their  public  rooms.  Of  the  ladies'  drawing-room  I  have 
spoken.  There  are  two  and  sometimes  three  in  ono  hotel,  and 
they  are  generally  furnished,  at  any  rate  expensively.  It  seems 
to  me  tbat  the  space  and  the  furniture  are  almost  thrown  away. 
At  watering  places,  and  sea-side  summer  hotels  th<j^  a«^t 
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presume,  used ;  but  at  ordinary  hotel*  they  arc  empty  d 
The  intention  u  good,  for  they  an-  established  with  the  via 
of  giving  to  ladiw  Is  the  ©otnforta  of  i  domestic 

lit'i.-.  Iiii  they  (all  iii  their  offeet.     Indies  will  not  make  them- 
sclvcs  happy  in  any  room,  or  with  ever  bo  much  hrai- 

ture,  unless  some  means  of  happiness  bo  provided  for  1 1 
Into  these  rooms  no  book  is  over  brought,  no  needle-work  b 
introduced;  from  them  no  clatter  of  many  tongues  is 
Beard.    On  a  marble  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  alwaj* 
stands  a  largo  pitcher  of  iced  water,  and  from  this  a  cold,  >1 
uninviting  air  is  spread  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  * 
drawing-room. 

Below,  on  tho  ground  floor,  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
huge  entrance  hall,  at  the  back  of  which,  behind  a  bar, 
great  man  of  tho  place  keeps  the  keys  and  holds  his  con 
There  are  generally  seats  around  it,  in  which  smokers  sit,- 
Ben  not  smoking  but  ruminating.    Opening  off  from 
reading  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  shaving  rooms, drinking  rooi 
parlours  for  gentlemen  in  which  smoking  is  prohibited,  nn 
which  arc  generally  as  dcsolato  as  the  ladies'  sitting-n 
above.    In  thon  other  more  congenial  chambers  is  al 

Stfaered  together  a  crowd,  apparently  belonging  in  no  way  "to 
B  hotel.     It  would  seem  that  a  great  portion  of  an 
inn  is  as  open  to  the  public  as  an  Exchange,  or  as  the  wayside 
of  the  street.     In  the  West,  during  the  months  of  this  war, 
the  traveller  would  always  see  manv  soldiers  among  tho  cro* 
— not  only  officers,  but  privates.    They  sit  in  public  seals, 
lent  but  apparently  contented,  sometimes  for  an  hour  togeth 
All  Americans  aro  given  to  gatherings  such  as  these.     It 
the  much-loved  institution  to  wl  :unc  of  "loalii- 

been  given. 

I  do  not  like  the  mode  of  life  which  prevails  in  the  Araeri- 
cau  inpteh,    I  hive  eome  m  reel  exceptions,  md  know  one  or 
two  that  are  comfortable, — always  excepting  that  matter  O" 
i:itmg  and  drinking.     But  taking  them  as  a  whole  I 
like  their  mode  of  life.    I  feei,  however,  bound  to  add  that  t!i 
DOtela  of  Canada,  which  are  kept,  I  think,  always  alVr  A 
name  fashion,  arc  infinitely  worse  than  those  of  tlie  Unit 
States.    I  do  not  like  the  American  hotels ;  but  I  must  say 
their  favour  that  they  afford  an  immense  amount  of  accommo- 
dation.    The  traveller  is  rarely  told  that  an  hotel  is  full,  so 
that  tram  Ibag  in  America  i-  vidioat  one  of  those  great  perils 
to  which  it  is  subject  in  Europe,     It  must  also  be  acknowl- 
ev/svJ  that  for  tho  ordinary  pnrpoaea  irt  tn.  to«x<3taa  vWj  *x<\ 
very  cheap. 


UnOUTTBE. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

UTT-UATCRE. 

In  'peaking  of  the  literature  of  any  country  we  arc,  I  think,  too 
■ad)  inclined  to  regard  the  question  as  one  appertaining  exclu- 
sively in  the  writers  of  books, — not  acknowledging,  as  we  should 
do,  that  the  literary  character  of  a  people  will  depend  much  more 
upon  what  it  reads  than  what  it  writes.  If  wo  can  suppose  any 
people  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  literary  ef- 
forts of  other  countries,  we  should  hardly  be  correct  in  saying  that 
such  a  people  bad  no  literary  history  of  their  own  because  it  hud 
itself  produced  nothing  in  literature.  And,  with  reference  to  those 
countries  wliicfa  have  been  most  fertile  in  the  production  of  good 
books,  I  doubt  whether  their  literary  histories  would  not  have 
more  to  tell  of  tho<e  ages  in  which  much  bus  teen  read  than  of 
those  in  which  much  has  teen  written. 

The  United  States  have  been  by  no  means  barren  in  the  produc- 
tion of  literature.  The  truth  is  so  far  from  this  that  their  literary 
triumphs  ore  perhaps  those  which  of  all  their  triumphs  arc  the 
most  honourable  to  them,  and  which,  considering  their  position 
aa  a  young  nation,  are  the  most  permanently  satisfactory.  Hut 
though  they  have  clone  much  in  writing,  they  have  done  much 
more  in  rending.  As  producers  they  arc  moro  than  respectable, 
but  m  consumers  they  arc  the  most  conspicuous  people  on  ;|ic 
earth.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  literature  in 
America  without  thinking  of  the  readers  rather  than  of  the  writ- 
ers. In  this  matter  their  position  is  different  from  that  of  any 
miIht  great  people,  seeing  that  they  share  the  advantages  of  our 
language.  An  American  will  perhaps  consider  himself  to  be  as 
little  like  an  Englishman  as  he  is  like  a  Frenchman.  Hut  he  rends 
Shakespeare  through  the  medium  of  his  own  vernacular,  and  has 
to  undergo  the  penance  of  a  foreign  tongue  before  he  can  iimlcr- 
stand  Mulicrc.  He  separates  himself  from  England  in  politic! 
rrhaps  in  affection ;  but  he  cannot  separate  himself  from  Ed* 

aid  in  mental  culture.  It  may  be  suggested  that  an  English- 
man has  the  same  advantages  as  regards  America;  and  it  is  true 
that,  he  is  obtaining  much  of  such  advnntage.  Irving.  PrftKOtt, 
and  Longfellow  are  the  same  to  England  ax  though  she  herself  had 
produced  them.  Hut  tin?  balance  of  advantage  innt-t  lie  greatly  in 
('America.  W«  hn\e.  given  her  the  work  of  four  hundred 
years,  and  have  received  back  in  return  the  work  of  tidy. 
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And  of  til?  advantage  the  Americans  have  not  been  alow  to 
avail  ibemselve*.  A*  consumer*  of  literature  they  are  certainly 
the  most  conspicuous  people  on  the  earth.  Where  an  Engmh 
publisher  content*  hi  h  thousands  of  copies  nn  American 

publisher  deals  with  ton  thousands.  The  sale  of  a  new  book, 
which  in  numbers  would  amount  to  a  considerable  success  with 
vis.  would  with  Ibm  be  a  lamentable  failure.  This,  of  course,  U 
accounted  for,  as  regards  the  author  and  the  publisher,  by  ll 
fbrance  of  prine  at  which  the  book  is  produced.  One  thousand  in 
I  ji^lml  will  ;.Mve  perhaps  a*  good  a  return  as  the  ten  thousand  in 
America,  llul  H  regards  the  readers  there  can  be  no  such  equal- 
i/:i(ion.  The  thousand  copies  cannot  spread  themselves  as  do  the 
i,  n  lii.n:- tad  The  oue  book  at  a  guinea  cannot  multiply  itself, 
[«t  Ux.Hudt*  do  what  he  will,  as  do  the  ten  books  at  a  dollar. 
Ultimately  then  remain  the  ten  books  against  the  one;  and  if 
there  bi  DOt  the  ten  readers  against  the  one,  thero  are  five,  or  four, 
or  three.  Everybody  In  the  States  lias  books  about  his  house. 
•-  And  .to  has  everybody  in  England,"  will  say  my  English  reader, 
mindful  of  the  libraries,  or  book-rooms,  or  book-crowded  dr: 
rootaa  of  hi",  friends  and  acquaintances,     llut  has  my  1. 

in  who  so  replies  examined  the  libraries  of  many  English 
men,  of  ticket  porters,  of  warehousemen,  and  of  agricult 
boorCffll     I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  1  have  don 
with  any  close  search  in  the  Stales.     Hut  when  it  has  been  in  my 
power  I  hare  done  so,  and  I  have  always  found  books  in 
houses  us  1  have  entered.     The  amount  of  printed  matter  which 
H  poured  forth  in  streams  from  the  printing-presses  of  the  great 
American  publi-  however,  a  better  proof  of  the  (ra 

what  I  say  than  anything  that  I  can  have  Men  myself. 

But  of  what  class  are  the  books  that  are  so  rcudt     There  ore 
many  who  think  that  reading  in  itself  is  not  good  unless  the  mat- 
id  be  excellent.      I  do  not  myself  quite  agree  with 
ing  that  almost  any  reading  i<  better  than  none;  but  I  ■■ 

admit  that  good  matter  U  better  than  bad  matter.  The 
balk  of  the  literature  consumed  in  the  States  is  no  doubt  composed 
of  novels, — as  it  is  also,  now-n-dsys,  in  this  country.  Whether  or 
no  nn  unlimited  supply  of  novels  for  young  people  is  or  is  not  sd- 
nuttagsoas,!  will  not  here  pretend  to  say.  The  general  opinion 
with  ourselves  I  take  it  is,  that  novels  are  bad  reading  if  they  be 
bid  of  their  kind.  Novels  that  are  not  bad  are  now-a-days  ac- 
cepted generally  a*  indispensable  to  our  households.  Wl 
may  be  the  weakness  of  the  American  literary  taste  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is,  I  think,  a  weakness  which  we  share.     There  are  more 
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novel  readers  among  them  than  with  us,  bat  only,  I  think,  in  tho 
]>ruporttoa  tlmt  there  arc  more  renders. 

I  liaro  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  works  by  English  authors 
ju-c  more  popular  in  the  State*  than  those  written  by  llwutiinai 
and,  among  English  authors  of  tho  present  day,  they  by  no  means 
confine  themselves  to  tho  novelists.  Tho  English  name*  of  whom 
I  heard  most  daring  my  sojourn  in  the  States,  were  perhaps  those 
i»t"  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Buckle,  Tom  Hughes,  Martin  Tupper,  and 
Thackeray.  As  tho  owners  of  all  these  names  are  still  liiin^,  I 
am  not  going  to  lake  upon  myself  the  delicate  t.t«k  of  critl  ising 
the  American  taste.  I  may  not  perhaps  coincido  with  thorn  in 
every  respect,  lint  if  I  b«  right  as  to  tho  names  which  I  Iwvo 
given,  such  a  selection  shows  that  they  do  get  beyond  novels.  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  many  more  copies  of  Dickens's  norela 
have  been  sold  daring  tho  but  three  years,  than  of  the  works  ei- 
ther of  Tennyson  or  of  llucklc ;  but  such  also  has  been  the  case 
in  England.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  one  copy  of  tho 
•  •<  \ilbaUion"  should  be  held  as  being  equal  to  five-and-twenty 
of  •'  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  that  a  single  "  Jn  Memoriam"  may 
li  down  half-a-dozen  "Pickwicks."  Men  and  women 
after  their  day's  work  arc  not  always  up  to  the  "Chfltrnfimtf 
As  a  rule  they  are  generally  up  to  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and 
tlii-,  perhaps,  may  have  bad  something  to  do  with  the  great  popu- 
larity of  that  very  popular  work. 
I  would  not  time  it  supposed  thai  American  readers  despise 

nwn  authors.    Tho  Americans  are  very  proud  of  having  a 

I  ure  of  their  own.  Among  the  literary  names  which  they 
honour,  there  are  none,  I  think,  more  honourable  than  those  of 
Cooper  and  Irving.  They  like  to  know  that  their  modern  histo- 
rians are  acknowledged  as  great  authors,  and  as  regards  the  1 1 
poets  will  sometimes  demand  your  admiration  for  strains  with 
which  you  hardly  find  yourself  to  be  familiar.  JJut  English  books 
arc,  I  think,  the  better  loved; — even  the  English  book*  of  tho 
present  day.  And  even  beyond  this, — with  those  who  choose  to 
indulge  in  tho  costly  luxuries  of  literature, — books  printed  h 

I  Arc  more  popular  than  those  which  are  printed  in  their  own 
rountry;  and  yet  tho  manner  in  which  the  American  publishers 

it  their  work  is  very  good.    The  book  sold  there  at  a  dollar, 

or  n  dollar  and  a  quarter,  quite  equals  our  ordinary  five  shilling 

ft  rortheleai  English  books  are  preferred, — almost  as 

strongly  as  are  French  bonnet*.     Of  books  absolutely  printed  ami 

a  England  tho  supply  in  the  States  is  of  course  small. 

They  must  necessarily  be  costly,  and  as  regards  ucw  books, are 
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always  subjected  to  the  rivalry  of  a  cheaper  American  copy.  But 
of  the  reprinted  works  of  Bagush  authors  the  supply  ii  unlimited, 
Bnd  the  sale  very  great.  Almost  everything  is  reprinted;  cer- 
tainly everything  which  can  bo  said  to  attain  any  home  popular- 
ity. I  do  not  know  bow  far  English  authors  may  be  aware  of  the 
fact;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  their  influence  as  author?, 
is  greater  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this.  1 1 
there  that  they  have  their  most  numerous  school  of  pupils.  It  is 
tin  re  that  they  are  recognized  as  teachers  by  hundreds  of  Ihou- 
samls.  It  is  of  those  thirty  million*  that  they  should  think,  at  any 
rate  in  part,  when  thiv  di.-i-uss  within  their  own  hearts  that  qu 
lion  which  nil  authors  do  discuss,  whether  llmt  which  the] 
shnll  in  itself  be  good  or  bad,— be  true  or  fata.  A  writer  i 
gland  may  nnt,  perhaps,  think  very  much  of  this  with  reference  : 
some  trifle  of  which  his  English  publisher  proposes  to  sell  son 

lit  hundred  copies.    lint  he  begins  to  fee]  that  he  should 
have  thought  of  it  when  liu  learns  that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
of  the  .same  h:i\o  beta  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  State*.     The  English  author  should  feel 
that  he  writes  for  the  widest  circle  of  readers  ever  yet  obtained 
literature  of  any  country.     He  provides  not  only  for  his 
own  eot  Miry  nnd  for  t!»-  St:it<s,  hut  for  the  readers  who  are  rising 
by  millions  in  the  British  Bojonjee.     Canada  is  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  presses  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  hi 
is  supplied  with  the  works  of  the  mother  country.     India,  us  I  I 
it,  gels  all  bcr  books  direct  from  I«ondon,  as  do  the  Weal  Ii 
Whether  or  no  the  Australian  colonies  havo  as  yet  learned 
print  our  books  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  that  they  earn 
so  as  cheaply  as  they  can  import  them.     Ixindon  with  us,  and  the 
throe  cities  which  I  have  named  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
arc  the  places  at  which  this  literature  is  manufactured .  hut  il.i- 
demand  in  the  western  hemisphere  is  becoming  more  brisk  tluin 
that  which  tho  old  world  creates.     There  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
more  literary  matter  printed  in  London  than  in  all  Amcri' 
together.     A  greater  extent  of  letter-press  is  put  up  in  I 
than  in  tho  three  publishing  cities  of  the  State*.     But  the  num- 
bef  of  copies  issued  by  the  American  publishers  U  so  much  g 
cr  than  those  which  ours  put  forth,  that  the  greater  hulk  of  Ii 
turc  is  with  them.     If  this  be  so,  the  demand  with  them  is  of 
course  greater  than  it  is  with  us. 

I  have  spoken  liere  of  the  privilege  which  an  English  aathcB 
joys  by  reason  of  the  ever  widening  circle  of  readers  to  whom  he 
writee,     I  speak  of  the  privilege  of  an  English  author  n»  distill* 
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!  from  that  of  an  American  author.  I  profess  my  belief 
t  in  tho  United  States  an  English  author  has  nn  Unu 
over  one  of  that  country  merely  in  the  fact  of  bia  being  English, 
a*  a  French  milliner  baa  undoubtedly  an  advantage  in  her  nation- 
alitv  let  her  merit*  or  demerits  as  a  milliner  be  what  they  may.  I 
think  that  Engl -.-h  liooks  arc  better  liked  because  they  are  En- 
Hut  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  feeling  with  U 
for  or  against  an  author  because  he  i-  American.  I  believe  that 
[i  How  stands  in  our  judgment  exactly  where  he  would  hare 
Stood  had  he  been  n  tutor  at  a  college  in  Oxford  instead  of  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts.  1'rescott  i*  read  among  n- 
as  nn  historian  without  any  reference  as  to  his  nationality,  and  by 

as  I  take  it,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  his  nationality.  Haw- 
thorne, the  novelist,  is  quite  as  well  known  in  England  as  he  is  in 
his  own  country.  Hut  I  do  not  know  that  to  either  of  these  three 
is  awarded  any  favour  or  ia  denied  any  justice  because  lie  U  an 
American.  Washington  Irving  published  many  of  hi*  work*  in 
this  country,  receiving  wry  largo  sums  for  then  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, and  I  fancy  that  in  dealing  with  hU  publisher  he  found  nei- 
lli-  r  advantage  nor  disadvantage  in  his  nationality  j — that  i 
course,  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  reference  to  the  light  in 
Which  his  works  would  lie  regarded.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  jealousy  in  the  States  against  English  authors.  I  think 
tii.it   there  is  a  feeling  in  their  favour,  but  no  one  can  ut  any  rate 

that  there  is  a  feeling  against  them.     I  think  I  may  also  as- 

thc  part  of  my  own  country  that  there  is  no  jealousy  hero 

agaiiv-t  American  authors.     As  regards  the  tastes  of  the  people, 

the  works  of  each  country  flow  freely  through  the.  other.      Thai  is 

I. ould  lie.  Hut  when  we  come  to  the  mode  of  supply,  things 
arc  not  exnetly  as  they  should  be :  and  I  do  not  believo  that  any 
ouo  will  contradict  me  when  I  say  that  the  fault  is  with  tbo  Amer- 

_  I  presume  that  all  my  readers  know  the  meaning  of  the  mud 

:  -lit-     A  man's  copyright,  or  right  in  his  copy,  is  that  amount 

d  possession  in  the  production  of  his  brains  which  has  been 

■  I  to  him  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country  and  by  the  laws  of 

others.     Unlets  an  author  were  secured  by  such  laws,  his  writings 

wonld  be  of  but  little  pecuniary  value  to  him,  as  the  right  of  print- 

!  selling  them  would  bo  open  to  all  the  world.     In  England 

■ltd  in  America,  and  as  I  conceive  in  all  countries  possessing  a  lit— 

crnture,  there  is  tuch  a  law  securing  to  authors  and  to  their  heirs 

for  0  term  of  years  the  exclusive  right  over  their  own  productions. 

That  this  should  be  so  in  England  a*  regards  English  authors  is 
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so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  copyright  of  an  author  weuli 
lo  lie  as  naturally  his  own  as  a  gentleman's  deposit  at  his 
bank  or  his  little  investment  in  the  three  per  cents.  The  r. 
an  author  to  the  value  of  his  onii  productions  in  other  countries 
than  hit  own  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  course ;  but  nevertheless, 
if  such  productions  liavo  any  value  in  other  countries,  that  value 
should  belong  to  him.  Thb  has  been  felt  lo  be  the  caw  between 
England  and  France,  and  treaties  bate  been  made  securing  his  own 
|>ro[H.-rty  to  the  author  in  each  country.  The  (act  that  the  lan- 
I  of  England  and  France  are  different  malm  the  matter  one 
of  comparatively  small  moment.  But  it  ha*  been  found  to  be  for 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  two  countries,  that  there  should  I-. 
Kuril  a  law,  and  an  international  copyright  docs  exist.  But  if  such 
Mil  munoOHOt  be  needed  lull  Kiwi  I  two  such  countries  as  France 
and  Kngland, — between  two  countries  which  do  not  speak  the 
same  language  or  share  the  same  literature, — how  much  more  nec- 
essary must  it  be  between  England  and  the  United  Stateat  'II- 
liU'iuture  of  tlte  one  countr,  rat  lire  of  the  oilier.     T! 

poem  that  is  popular  in  London  will  certainly  be  popular  in  Nev 
York.     The  novel  that  is  effective  among  American  Indies  will 
equally  so  with  those  of  England.     There  can  he  no  doubt  a*  i 

:iportance  of  having  a  law  of  copyright  between  ti 
countries.    Tbo  only  question  can  be  as  to  live  expediency  and  ibe 
justice.     At  present  there  is  no  international  copyright  bel 
England  and  the  I'uited  States,  and  there  is  none  because 
States  have  declined  to  sanction  any  such  law.     It  i-.  known 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  matter  on  either  aide  of  the  wall 
tliui  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  such  a  law  would  inc 
wuli  DO  impediment. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislate:  States 

think  it  expedient  and  just  to  dispense  with  any  such  law.  I  liava 
said  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  a*  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, seeing  that  the  price  of  English  literature  in  the  States  must 
be  most  materially  eflecttd  l.y  it.     Without  such  a  1 

iran-  hi.-  enabled  t.p  import    English  literature  without  ptying  fol 

it.  It  is  open  to  any  American  publisher  to  reprint  any  worl 
from  an  English  copy,  and  to  sell  his  reprints  without  any  permit 
sion  obtained  from  the  English  author  or  front  the  F.n^l: : 

The  abtoluto  material  which  the  American  pu  I 
he  take*,  or  can  take,  for  nothing.     The  paper,  ink,  and  e 
tioo  ha  lOppUai  in  the-  ordinary  way  of  business;  bat  of:' 

which  be  profowe  uf  the  book  win  object 

of  Lit  trade,  he  is  enabled  to  yoaaeais  Unwitf  tot  thaVw*. 
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xny  reader,  be  a  popular  author,  an  American  publisher  will  take 
the  choicest  work  of  jour  brain  and  make  dollar*  out  of  it,  tolling 
thousands  of  copies  of  it  in  lii-  country,  whorco*  yon  can,  perhaps, 
only  sell  hundreds  of  it  in  your  own ;  and  will  cither  give  you 
nothing  for  that  he  takes, — or  else  will  explain  to  you  tlmt  he 
need  give  yon  nothing,  and  that  in  paying  you  anything  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  danger  of  seeing  the  property  which  ho  has 
t  taken  again  from  him  by  other  persons  If  this  bo  so  that 
:;>n  whether  or  no  there  shall  be  a  law  of  international  copy- 
right between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  unimportant. 

Hut  it  may  be  inexpedient  that  there  shall  be  such  a  law.  It 
rnny  be  considered  well,  that  as  the  influx  of  English  l>ooks  into 
rica  is  much  greater  than  the  out-llux  of  American  books 
back  to  England,  the  right  of  obtaining  such  books  for  nothing 
should  be  reserTed,  although  the  country  in  doing  so  robs  its  own 
authors  of  the  advantage  which  should  accrue  to  them  from  tho 
•  h  market.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  anything  but  smart 
I  render  sncli  an  udvantnge  by  tho  pasting  of  an  international 
copyright  bill.  There  are  not  many  trades  in  which  the  trades- 
man can  get  tho  chief  of  his  goods  for  nothing ;  and  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  advantage  arising  to  the  States  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  circumstances  should  not  be  abandoned.  Hut  how 
ibout  tho  justice. .'  It  would  seem  thnt  the  less  said  upon 
that  subject  tho  better.  I  have  heard  no  one  say  that  an  author's 
property  in  his  own  works  should  not,  in  accordance  with  justice, 
be  insured  to  him  in  the  one  country  ns  well  as  in  the  other.  I 
have  seen  no  defence  of  the  present  position  of  attaint,  on  the  score 
of  justice.  Tho  price  of  books  would  lie  enhanced  by  nn  interna- 
tional C4  pyright  law,  and  it  is  well  that  bonks  should  be  cheap. 
That  is  the  only  argument  used.  So  would  mutton  be  cheap,  if  it 
could  be  taken  out  of  a  butcher's  shop  for  nothing  I 

But  I  absolutely  deny  the  expediency  of  the  present  position  of 
the  matter,  looking  simply  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  Auier- 
i.-m  people  in  tbt  matter,  and  throwing  Midi  aitogatbar;  Ibtl  quo- 
tum of  justice.  I  must  here,  however,  explain  that  I  bring  no 
charge  whatsoever  against  the  American  publishers.  The  English 
rathor  \s  a  victim  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  by  no  means  their  fault 
thnt  he  is  so.  As  a  rule,  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  works  of 
popular  English  writers,  but  in  arranging  as  to  what  payments 
they  can  make,  they  must  of  course  bear  in  mind  the  fact  '.Lit 
have  no  exclusive  right  whatsoever  in  the  tilings  which  they 
insc.  It.  i«  natural,  also,  that  they  should  liear  in  mind  wlien 
making  their  purchases,  and  urrangiug  their  prices,  tbut  Iht 
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have  the  very  thing  they  are  buying  without  any  payment  at  all. 
it  the  price  naked  do  not  suit  them.  It  is  not  of  the  )Mibliahcn 
1 1 «t  I  complain,  or  of  any  advantage  which  they  take  ;  but  of  tbe 
legislator*  of  the  country,  and  of  tbe  advantage  which  accrues,  or 
is  thought  by  them  to  the  American  people  from  the  ab- 

ut international  copyright  law.  It  is  mean  on  their  part 
to  tnkr  Mich  advantage  if  it  existed ;  and  it  is  foolish  in  them  to 
Bppow  that  any  such  advantage  con  accrue.  Tbe  absence  of  any 
law  of  copyright  no  doubt  gives  to  the  American  publisher  the 
power  of  reprinting  live  works  of  English  authors  without  payiag 
t'.M-  them, — BWJIMj  that  tbe  Knglwh  author  is  undefended.  But  the 
Aini'i'ii'.ui  publisher  who  brings  out  such  a  reprint  i*  equally  uu- 
1 1 . - 1 ". - 1 1 < i . - ■  i  in  hi-  |iin|ii'i  i y.  Wheo  be  riwll  bare  produced  Utbaoki 
bis  rival  in  the  next  street  may  immediately  reprint  it  from  him, 
and  destroy  the  value  of  hi*  property  by  underselling  him.  It  is 
probable  that  the.  first  American  publisher  will  have  made  some 
payment  to  the  English  author  for  the  privilege  of  publishing  the 
book  hoiH':-tlv,— of  publishing  it  without  recurrence  to  piracy,— 
and  in  arranging  his  price  with  his  customers  ho  will  be,  of  course, 
obliged  to  debit  the  book  with  the  amount  so  paid.  If  lliu  author 
receive  ten  cents  a  copy  on  every  copy  sold,  the  publisher  must  add 
that  ten  cents  to  the  price  ho  charges  for  it.  lint  he  cannot  do 
this  with  security,  because  tbo  book  can  bo  immediately  reprinted, 
and  sold  without  any  such  addition  to  tbe  price.  The  only  Man 
ity  which  the  American  publisher  has  against  the  injury 
may  bo  so  done  to  him,  is  the  power  of  doing  other  injury  in  jv- 
turri.  The  men  who  stand  high  in  the  trade,  and  who  are  power* 
ful  becau*)  of  the  hugeness  of  their  dealings,  can  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure secure  themselves  in  this  way.  Such  a  lirm  would  have  tbe 
power  of  crushing  a  small  tradesman  who  should  interfere  with 
him  Bat  if  the  Urge  firm  commits  any  such  act  of  injustice,  tbe 
little  men  in  the  trade  have  no  power  of  setting  themselves  right 
by  counter  injustice  I  need  hardly  point  out  what  must  be  Uio 
effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  the  whole  publishing  trade; 
nor  need  I  suy  more  to  prove  that  some  law  v. !  ! 

.  ty  in  foreign  copyrights  would  be  as  expedient  with  refer- 
.i.d'  lo  America,  as  it  would  bo  just  towards  England.  Uut  tbu 
wrong  done  by  America  to  herself  docs  not  rest  here.  It  is  true 
that  more  English  books  arc  read  in  the  State-  cricatt 

books  in  England,  but  it  is  equally  true  (hat  the  literature  of 
America  is  daily  gaining  readers  among  us.    That  iigui 

-h  million*  are  subjected  from  the  want  of  protedi  i  i  in  il  • 
Slates,  American  author*  suffer  from  the  wtuit  of  protect*  i 


One  can  hardly  believe  thnt  the  legislators  of  the  States  would 
willingly  place  the  brightest  of  their  own  fellow  countrymen  in 
this  position,  because  in  the  event  of  a  copyright  bill  being  passed, 
the  balance  of  advantage  would  seem  to  accrue  to  England ! 

Of  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  literature  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  much  more.  I 
regard  the  literature  of  a  country  us  its  highe.il  produce,  believing 
it  to  be  more  powerful  in  its  general  effect,  and  more  beneficial  in 
its  results,  than  either  statesmanship,  professional  ability,  rcli-i  hi | 
teaching,  or  commerce.  And  in  no  part  of  its  national  career  have 
nitcd  State*  been  so  successful  as  in  this.  I  need  hardly  ex- 
plain that  I  should  commit  a  monstrous  injustice  were  I  to  make 
a  comparison  in  tins  mailer  between  England  and  America.  Lit- 
erature is  the  child  of  leisure  and  wealth.  It  U  the  produce  of 
mind*  which  by  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  have  been 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  cares  of  the  world.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  come  from  a  young  country,  or  from  a  now 
and  still  struggling  people.  I/noking  around  at  our  own  magnifi- 
cent colonies  I  hardly  remember  a  considerable  nauio  which  they 
have  produced,  except  that  of  my  excellent  old  friend,  Sum  Slick, 
.ere fore,  I  think,  shows  the  settled  greatness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  more  significantly  than  their  firm  establishment 
of  a  national  literature.  This  literature  runs  over  all  subjects. 
American  authors  have  excelled  in  poetry,  in  science,  in  history, 
in  metaphysics,  in  law,  in  theology,  and  in  fiction.  They  have  at- 
tempted all,  and  failed  in  none.  What  Englishman  has  devoted  a 
room  to  books,  ond  devoted  no  portion  of  that  room  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Amcricaf 

Hut  I  must  say  a  word  of  literature  in  which  1  : ■  1 1 ■•  1 1 1  not  speak 
of  it  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  shall  yet  speak  of  it  in  that  sense 
which  of  all  perhaps,  in  the  present  clay,  should  l>c  considered  the 
most  ordinary.  I  mean  the  every-day  periodical  literature  of  the 
press.  Most  of  those  who  can  read,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  read  books ; 
but  nil  who  can  rend  do  read  newspapers.  Newspapers  in  this 
country  arc  so  general  that  men  cannot  well  live  without  them  ; 
but  to  men,  and  to  women  also,  in  the  United  States  they  may  be 
saiii  to  bo  the  one  chief  necessary  of  life.  And  yet  in  the  m  boil 
i  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  there  is  not  public  I  ■ 
single  newspaper  which  seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  prai«o. 

A  really  good  newspaper, — ono  excellent  at  all  points, — would 
indeed  be  a  triumph  of  honesty  and  of  art !  Not  only  is  such  a 
publication  much  to  be  desired  in  America,  but  it  is  still  to  be  de- 
rind  in  Qnai  Britain  also.     I  used,  iu  my  yonngar  <hr,.-.  to  think 
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of  such  a  newspaper  a*  a  possible  publication,  and  in  a  certain  de- 

nl  then  looked  for  it.  Nov  I  expect  it  <mly  in  my  dreams, 
aould  be  powerful  without  tyranny,  popular  without  triumph, 
political  without  party  passion,  critical  without  personal  feeling, 
right  in  its  statements  and  just  in  it*  judgment*,  but  right  and  jot 
without  pride.  It  should  be  all  but  omniscient,  but  not  conscimu 
nl  its  omniscience;  it  should  be  moral,  but  not  strait-laced  . 
should  be  well-assured,  but  yet  modest ;  though  never  humble,  it 
should  bo  free  from  boasting.  Above  all  these  things  it  should  be 
mutable ;  and  nuovo  that  again  it  should  bo  true.  I  used  to  think 
that  such  a  newspaper  might  be  produced,  but  I  now-  .«adly  ac- 
knowledge to  my»clf  the  fact  thut  humanity  in  not  cupnble  of  any 
Wbtk  so  divine. 

The  newspapers  of  the  States  generally  may  not  only  be  stud  to 
have  reached  none  of  the  virtues  here  named,  but  to  have  fallen 
into  all  the  opposite  vices.      In  the  first  place  they  arc  never  trua. 
In  requiring  truth  from  a  newspaper  the  public  should  not  be  ■ 
ious  to  strain  at  gnats.     A  statement  setting  forth  '■'  tsin 

gooseberry    was  live  inches  in  circumference,  whereas  in  truth  it* 

h  was  only  two  and  a  half,  would  give  mo  no  olfcm 
would  I  be  offended  at  being  told  that  Lord  Dcrbj  was  appointed 
to  the  premiership,  wbilo  in  truth  the  Queen  bad  only  aenl 
lord-hip,  hu  log  as  yet  come  to  no  definite  arrangement.     Tbo  de- 
mand for  truth  whieh  may  reasonably  be  made  upon  a  newspaper 
amounts   to  litis, — that  nothing  should  be  stated  not  J  ti> 

I,.-  ti-ur,  and  that  nothing  should  be  stated  as  to  which  <hc  tnilb  is 
import. ml,  without  :ule<|uatc  gTound  for  such  belief.  If  a  newspa- 
per accuse  me  of  swindling,  it  is  not  .  i'liit  the  writer  be- 
lievc  mc  to  bo  a  swindler.  He  should  have  ample  and  sufficient 
ground  for  such  belief  | — otherwise  in  milking  such  a  statement  lie 
will  write  fulsely.  In  our  private  life  we  all  recce ;  act 
tl  :it  this  is  so.  It  is  understood  that  a  man  is  not  a  wl  it  tin  |.  •? 
a  slanderer  because  he  believes  the  slander  i  promulgates. 
Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  this  i*  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  many 
who  write  for  the  public  press.  Evil  things  arc  said,  and  are  prob- 
ably believed  by  the  writers ;  they  are  said  with  that  special  I 
for  which  newspaper  writers  hare  in  our  days  become  so  conspicu- 
ous defying  alike  redress  by  law  or  redress  by  argument ;  but  the/ 
are  too  often  said  falsely.  The  words  ore  not  measured  whi 
are  written,  and  they  aro  allowed  to  go  forth  without  any  sufficient 
inquiry  i  truth.  Hut  if  there  be  any  ground  for  such 
complaint  here  in  England,  that  ground  is  multiplied  ten  tiroes— 
twenty  limes — in  the  State*.     Th\»  w  vwv  «v.Vj  wntcw  w.  • 


of  individual.',  in  abuse  which  is  as  violent  as  it  is  perpetual,  but 
in  the  treatment  of  every  subject  which  is  handled.  All  idea  of 
trutli  has  been  thrown  overboard.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
the  only  object  is  to  produce  a  sensation,  and  that  it  is  admitted 
by  both  writer  and  reader  that  sensation  and  veracity  arc  incom- 
patible Falsehood  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  with 
American  newspapers  that  it  has  almost  uesisud  to  be  falsehood. 
Nobody  thinks  me  u  liar  because  I  deny  that  I  am  at  home  when 
I  un  in  my  study.  The  nature  of  the  arrangement  is  generally 
understood.     So  also  is  it  with  the  American  newsjiapi-r*. 

But  American  newspapers  arc  also  unreadable.  It  is  very  bad 
that  they  should  be  false,  but  it  is  very  surprising  that  they  should 
be  dull.  Looking  nt  the  general  intelligence  of  the  : 
would  have  thought  that  a  readable  newspaper,  put  out  with  all 
pleasant  appurtenances  of  clear  type,  good  paper,  and  good  intern- 
al arrangement,  would  have  been  a  thing  specially  within  their 
reach-  But  they  have  failed  in  every  detail.  Though  their  pa- 
pers are  always  loaded  with  sensation  headings,  there  are  seldom 
sensation  paragraphs  to  follow.  The  paragraphs  do  not  fit  the 
headings.  Either  they  cannot  bo  found,  or  if  found  they  seem  to 
have  escaped  from  their  proper  column  to  some  distant  and  remote 
portion  of  the  sheet  One  is  led  to  presume  that  no  American 
editor  has  any  plan  in  the  composition  of  bis  newspaper.  I  Bftver 
kBOW  whether  I  have  as  yet  got  to  the  very  heart's  core  of  the 
daily  journal,  or  whether  I  am  still  to  go  on  searching  for  that 
heart's  cure.  Alas,  it  too  often  happens  that  there  is  no  heart's 
core  I  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  been  put  out  at  hap-hazard. 
And  (hen  the  very  writing  is  in  itself  below  mediocrity; — as  Ihoogfc 
■  power  of  expression  in  properly  arranged  language  was  not  re- 
quired by  a  new-paper  editor,  either  as  regards  himself  or  as  re- 
gards his  subordinates.  One  is  driven  to  suppose  that  tlio  writers 
for  the  doily  press  are  not  chosen  with  any  view  to  such  capabili- 
ty. A  man  ambitious  of  being  on  the  staff  of  un  American  news- 
paper should  bo  capable  of  much  work,  should  be  satisfied  with 
•mull  pay,  should  be  indifferent  to  the  world's  good  usage,  should 
be  rough,  ready,  and  of  long  sufferance  ;  but,  above  all,  he  should 
be  smart.  The  typo  of  almost  all  American  newspapers  is  wretch- 
ed— 1  think  I  may  say  of  nil ; — so  wretched  that  that  alone  for- 
bids one  to  hope  for  pleasure  in  reading  them.  They  are  ill-writ- 
ten, ill-printed,  ill-arranged,  and  in  fact  are  not  readable.  They 
arc  bought,  glanced  at,  and  thrown  nwny. 

They  arc  full  of  boastings, — not  boastings  simply  as  to  then- 
country,  their  town,  or  their  parly, — but  of  boostings  as  to  them- 


orsracaring.     Tb- 

baErrc,  the  Urge**  wk  of  any  daily  pn» 

witbaat  political  power,  and  in  than 

to  tar  Giiisrmssnt  naoce  basely  tarn 

It  has  an  tnstajuus  sale,  bat  so  fin-  is  it  fan 

',  that  no  am  on  any  aide  ever  iBista 

a.    All  a  assorts:  matsionuii  deal  in  politic*  a 

pontic*  bare  erer  regard  to  am 

b  their  natural  polities' 

the  President's  n  aiUffri  h*»*  aaanatd  it* 

which  are  oaeaaW*  to  them,  ibrr 

to  a  course  of  eulogy  which  b 


language  agairot  tie 

I  can  oahr  say  taat  t  do  not  knew 

i  too  strong.     Of  course  there  are  news- 

i  the  editor*  and  writers  may  justly  feel  thai  nn 

I  so  than,  are  aaaierited.     In  writing  on  sacs  s 

only  deal  with  the  whole  as  a  whole.     During  my 

,  I  did  bit  best  to  sank*  tajsalf  acquainted  with 

•fiat  arwspapsrs,  knowing  in  how  great  a  degree  iu 

far  ks  daily  Mora  of  infocmstioe. 

Si  "a  wjnpin  fci  the  States  of  America  hare  a  much  wider,  or  rath- 

,  than  they  do  with  as.     Every  man  and  si- 

snapar  daily.     They  are  very  cheap, 

i  s  hand  without  troohle  to  hiatsstC 

hat  he  takes  in  his  day's  work.     It  would  be  ranch 

>  of  the  country,  that  they  should  be  good  of  their 

hied;  bwt,a*IaaiahW  to  sore  a  correct  jodgracai  on  ton 

they  are  not  good. 


cosclvsios. 
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Is  one  of  the  previous  chapters  of  this  volume, — now  some 

seven  or  eight  chapters  pa*t, — I  brought  myself  on  mv  travels 

back  to  Boston.    It  was  oot  that  my  way  homewards  lav  by 

that  route,  seeing  that  my  fate  rexpured  mi:  to  sail  from  5»cw 

York ;  but  I  could  not  leave  the  country  without  rcvi»itii>cr  i 

friends  in  Massachusetts.    I  hare  told  how  I  was  there  in  Uio 

sleighing  time,  and  bow  pleasant  were  the  mingled  slush  and 

frost  of  the  snowy  winter.    In  the  morning  the  streets  would 

l>e  bard  and  crisp,  and  the  stranger  would  sorely  fall  if  he  were 

not  prepared  to  walk  on  glaciers.    In  the  afternoon  he  would 

rough  rivers, — and  if  property  armed  at  all  poiuts 

with  india-rubber,  would  enjoy  the  rivers  as  be  waded.    But 

the  air  wooM  be  always  kindiy,  and  the  cast  wind  there,  if  it 

was  east  a*  I  •.»•.. s  tola,  bad  not  o  of  thai  power  of  domnkia 

wh ifh  makes  us  all  so  submissive  to  it*  behesta  in  London. 

elf,  I  believe  that  the  real  east  wind  blows  only  in 

Ion. 

And  when  the  snow  went  in  Boston  I  went  with  it.    The 

•ning  before  I  left  I  watched  them  aa  they  carted  awav  the 

dirty  uncouth  blocks  which  had  been  broken  up  with  pickaxes 

in  Waal  rcet,  and  was  melancholy  aa  I  reflected  that  I 

too  should  no  longer  be  known  in  the  streets.     My  weeks  in 

Boston  had  not  been  very  many,  but  nevertheless  there  were 

aits  then-  which  I  knew  as  though  my  liet  had  trodden 

HI  for  years.    There  were  houses  to  which  I  could  have 

y  eyes  blindfold;  doors  of  which  the  latches  were 

ilinr  to  my  hands ;  faces  which  I  knew  so  well  that  they  had 

ceased  to  puton  for  me  the  fictitious  smiles  of  courtesy,    r  aces, 

houses,  doors,  and  haunts,  where  are  they  now  ■     1  ■  ■  mo  they 

are  as  though  they  bad  never  been.   They  are  among  the  thinga 

which  ono  would  fain  remember  ns  one  remembers  a  dream. 

Look  back  on  it  as  a  vision  and  it  is  all  pleasant.     But  if  J 

realize  your  vision  and  believe  your  dream  to  be  a  fact,  all  your 

pleasure  la  obliterated  by  regret. 

I  know  that  I  shall  never  again  be  at  Boston,  and  that  I  have 
I  that  about  the  Americans  which  would  make  me  unwel- 
come aa  a  guest  if  1  were  there.    It  is  in  this  that  my  regret 
—tor  tlii*  reason  that  1  would  wish  to  n  memlx  r  so 
n  as  though  thej  hai\  \>e«u  \naasWw  ♦,-- 
B  u 
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They  who  will  expect  blowing*  from  DM,  will  say  among  theia- 

that  1  havo  cursed  them.    As  1  read  thi 

., liiuii  I  IW-l  that  words  which  I  in:  vsings 

when  I  prepared  to  utter  them  bare  gone  nigh  to  turn  them- 
selves into  curses. 

I  have  ever  admired  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  I  have 
loved  their  liberty,  their  prowess,  their  intelligence,  and  thu-ir 
progress.  I  havo  sympathized  with  a  people  who  themselves 
nave  had  no  sympathy  with  passive  security  and  inaction.  I 
havo  felt  confidence  in  them,  and  havo  known,  as  it  were,  that 
their  industry  mint  enable  them  to  succeed  as  a  people,  while 
tin  it  freedom  would  insure  to  them  success  as  a  nation.     Witt 

eonviction*  I  went  among  them  wishing  to  write  of 
good  words, — word*  which  might  be  pleasant  for  them  to  read, 

they  might  assist  perhaps  in  producing  a  true  impression 
of  them  here  at  home.     But  among  nv  good  words  there  arc 
so  many  which  are  bitter,  that  I  fear  1  shall  have  (ailed 
object  as  regards  them.    And  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  read  once 
more  my  own  pages,  that  in  saying  evil  things  of  my  fri. : 
havo  used  language  stronger  than  1  intend'1  ,  ■••■  i  >  reas  1  have 
omitted  to  express  myself  with  emphasis  when  1 1 
to  say  good  tilings.    Why  need  I  hai  a  told  of  thi 
ington,  or  have  exposed  the  nakedness  of  Cairo?     Why  did  I 
•peak  with  such  eager  enmity  of  those  poor  women  in  th* 
York  cars,  who  never  injured  me,  now  that  1  think  of  it  ?    ! 
of  New  York,  as  I  write  this,  tho  words  which  wei 
among  yon,  are  printed  and  cannot  bo  expunged ;  but  I  tender 
to  you  my  apologies  from  my  home  in  England.     And  as  to 
that  Van  Wyck  committee  I     Might  I  not  havo  left  those  con- 
tractors to  bo  dealt  with  bv  t  i 

Congress  committee  was  by  no  sn«  ned  to  spare  tl 

I  might  have  kept  my  pages  free  from  gall,  and  havo  sen 
sheets  to  the  press  unhurt  by  the  conviction  that  1  was  li 
those  who  had  dealt  kindly  by  me !    But  what  then? 

Ceople  ever  truly  served  by  eulogy;  or  an  honest  cause  furthered 
y  undue  praise? 

'  O  my  friends  with  thin  skins, — and  here  I  protest  that  a  thick 
skin  is  a  limit  not  to  be  forgiven  in  a  man  or  a  i  hereas 

a  thin  skin  is  in  itself  a  merit,  if  only  the  wearer  of  it  will  be  the 
master  and  not  the  slave  of  his  skin, — O,  my  friends  with  thin 
•Idas,  yo  whom  1  call  my  cousins  and  lore  as  brethren,  will  ye 
not  forgive  me  theso  harsh  words  that  I  have  spoken  ?  They 
l.:r,  g  boa  ipokSD  in  love,— with  a  true  love,  a  brotherly 
a  love  that  ha*  never  been  absent  from  the  heart  whiU  the  brain 
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was  coining  them.  I  had  my  task  to  <lo,  and  I  could  not  take 
leasant  and  ignore  the  painful.  Ii  may  perhaps  bo  that  as 
ad  I  had  better  not  have  written  either  good  or  bad.  But 
no!  To  say  that  would  indeed  In  to  speak  calumny  of  your 
country.  A  man  may  write  uf  you  truly,  and  \.  t  write  "that 
which  you  would  road'  with  pleasure ; — only  that  your  skins  are 
so  thin!  The  streets  of  Washington  are  muddy  tad  In  r  ways 
sre  desolate.  Tlie  nakedness  of  Cairo  is  vcrv  naked.  And 
those  ladies  of  New  York ;  is  it  not  to  bo  confessed  that  they 
are  somewhat  imperious  in  their  demands?  As  for  the  Van 
Wyck  committee,  have  I  not  repeated  tho  tale  which  you  have 
told  yourselves  ?  And  is  it  not  well  that  such  tales  should  be 
tedd? 

1  yet  ye  will  not  forgive  me ;  because  your  skins  are  thin, 
and  because  the  praise  of  others  is  the  breath  of  your  nostril  -. 
I  do  not  know  that  an  American  as  an  individual  is  more 
thin-skinned  than  an  Englishman ;  but  as  the  representative  of 
a  nation  it  may  almost  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  no  skin  at 
nil.  Any  touch  comes  at  once  upon  the  net-work  of  hid  nerves 
and  puts  in  operation  all  his  organs  of  feeling  with  tin1  rl 
of  a  blow.  And  for  this  peculiarity  he  has  been  made  the  mark 
of  much  ridicule.  It  shows  itself  in  two  ways;  either  by  ex- 
treme displeasure  when  anything  is  said  disrespectful  of  hi* 
country;  or  by  the  strong  eulogy  with  which  he  is  aoonttamad 
to  apeak  of  his  own  institutions  and  of  those  of  his  countrymen 
whom  at  the  moment  he  may  chance  to  hold  in  high  esteem. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  often  ridiculous.  M  Sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  our  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick?  Mr.  Jefferson 
Brick,  sir,  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable  men."  And  atrain. 
u  Do  you  like  our  institutions, sir?  Do  you  find  that  philan- 
thropy, religion,  philosophy,  and  tho  social  virtues  are  cultiva- 
ted on  a  scale  commensurate  with  tho  unequalled  liberty  and 
political  advancement  of  the  nation  V*  Than  ifl  something  ab- 
surd in  such  a  mode  of  address  when  it  is  repeated  often.  But 
hero-worship  and  love  of  country  are  not  absurd;  and  d< 

addresses  show  capacity  for  hero-worship  and  an  apt  it  ado 
for  the  love  of  country  t  Jefferson  Brick  may  not  bo  a  hero; 
but  a  capacity  for  such  worship  is  something.     Indeed  il 

is  everything,  for  the  need  of  a  hero  will  at  last  produce 
the  hero  needed.  And  it  is  the  same  with  that  love  of  country. 
A  people  that  are  proud  of  their  country  will  see  that  there  is 
something  in  their  country  to  justify  their  pride.  Do  wo  not 
ail  of  w  fas]  assured  by  the  iutonso  nationality  of  in  American 
that  he  will  not  desert  his  nation  in  the  hour  of  her  need?     I 
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Cm)  that  Hraramt  i0S  them;  mid  at  those  moments 

in  whicli  I  run  moved  lo  laughter  by  the  absurdities  of  their 
addresses,  I  feel  ii  (1m  strongest. 

I  left  Boston  with  the  snow,  and  returning  to  New  Ybfi 
fonnd  that  the  streets  there  were  dry  and  that  the 
nearly  over.  As  I  had  passed  through  New  York  to  Hasten 
I  recta  had  been  by  no  means  dry.  The  snow  had  lain  in 
small  mountains  over  which  the  <  nimbuses  made  their  way 
ilnwn  Broadway,  till  at  the  bottom  of  that  thoroughfare,  be- 
tween Trinity  Chareh  and  Bowling  Green,  alp  bocam 
Upon  nip,  and  .nl!  traffic  Wtt  full  of  danger.  The  accursed  lore 
of  gain  still  took  men  to  Wall  Street,  bol  titer  bad  to  fight 
their  tray  thither  through  physical  dill 

made  even  the  Matt  of  the  mosey  market  a  matter  almost 
indifference  to  them.    They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  manage 
winter  in  New  York  so  well  as  they  do  in  Boston.     But  now, 
on  my  last  return  thither,  tho  alps  were  gone,  the 
clear,  and  one  could  travel  through  the  city  with  no  other  mi- 

than  thoso  of  treading  on  women's  dresses,  i 
walked,  or  having  to  look  after  women's  band-boxes  and  pay 
fares  and  take  their  change,  if  one  used  the  omnibuses. 

And  now  bad  come  the  end  of  my  ad ventures,  and  us  I  not 
my  foot  once  more  upon  the  deck  of  the  Cunard  steaint 
that  my  work  was  done.     Whether  it  were  done  ill  or  v. 
win  tiier  indeed  any  approach  to  the  doing  of  it  had  been  at- 
tained,  all  had  been  done  that  I  could  accomplish.     No  further 
Opt*  itunity  remained  to  mo  of  seeing,  hearing,  or  of  sp«. 
I  had  come  out  thither,  baring  resolved  to  learn  a  little 
might  il'possiblc  teach  that  little  to  others;  aud  now  tho  lesson 
was  leaned,  or  toast  remain  anlearood.    Bat  mgoat 

my  resolution  I  had  gradually  risen  in  my  ambition,  and  had 
mounted  from  one  stage  of  inquiry  to  another,  till  ui  but  I  had 
found  myself  burdened  with  the  task  of  aacert 
or  no  the  Americans  were  doing  their  work  as  a  nation  v, 
ill ;  and  now  if  ever,  I  must  be  prepared  to  put  forth  tho  result 
of  my  inquiry.     As  I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  < 
steamboat  I  confess  I  felt  that  I  had  been  somen  hat  arrogant. 

I  had  been  a  few  days  over  six  months  in  the  States,  aud  I 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  book  of  such  a  nature  that  a  man 
might  well  engage  himself  for  six  years,  or  perhaps  for  sivty, 
in  obtaining  the  materials  for  it.  Thero  was  nothing  in  the 
form  of  government,  or  legislature,  <>r  manners  of  the  people, 
as  to  which  I  had  not  taken  upon  my* 

professing  to  uiu\cr*Um<\  \Ww  *v  n&ta&r-malc. 
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M ;  and  was  daring  to  censure  their  faults  and  to  eulogise 
virtue*.  "Who  in  he,"  an  American  would  say,  "  that, 
he  tonus  arid  judges  us  ?  His  judgment  is  nothing."  "  Who 
is  he,"  an  Englishman  would  say,  "  that  he  comes  and  teaches 
us?     His  leaching  is  of  no  value." 

In  answer  to  this  I  have  but  a  small  pica  to  make.  I  have 
my  best.  I  have  nothing  "  extenuated,  and  have  set  down 
nought  in  malice."  I  do  feel  that  my  volumu  has  blown 
itaelf  out  into  a  proportion  greater  than  I  had  intended — 
greater  not  in  mass  of  pages,  but  iu  the  matter  handled.  I 
am  frequently  addressing  my  own  muse,  who  I  am  weU  aware 
is  not  Clio,  and  asking  nor  whither  she  is  wending.  '*  Cease, 
thou  wrong-headed  one,  to  moddlo  with  these  mysteries."  I 
appeal  to  her  frequently,  but  ever  in  vain.  One  cannot  drive 
one's  muse,  nor  yet  always  lead  her.  Of  the  various  women 
with  which  a  man  bt  blessed,  his  muse  is  by  no  means  the  least 
difficult  to  manage. 

But  again  I  put  in  my  alight  plea.  In  doing  as  I  have  done, 
I  have  at  least  done  my  best.  I  have  endeavoured  to  judge 
without  prejudice,  and  to  hear  with  honest  ears,  and  to  see 
with  honest  eyes.  The  subject,  moreover,  on  which  I  have 
written,  is  one  which,  though  great,  is  so  universal  in  its  bear- 
ings, that  it  may  bo  said  to  admit  of  being  banditti  without 
impropriety  by  too  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned ; — by  those 
who  have  grown  gray  in  the  study  of  constitutional  lore,  and 
by  tltose  who  have  simply  looked  on  at  the  government  of  (040 
as  we  all  look  on  at  those  matters  which  daily  surround  BJ, 
There  are  matters  as  to  which  a  man  should  never  take  a  pen 
uid  unless  he  has  given  to  them  much  labour.  The  bota- 
nist must  have  learned  to  trace  the  herbs  and  flowers  before  he 
can  presume  to  tell  us  how  (iod  has  formed  them.  But  the 
death  of  Hector  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  boy's  verses  though  Ho- 
mer also  sang  of  it.  I  feel  that  there  is  scope  for  a  book  on 
the  I'nitcd  States'  form  of  government  M  it  «TO  founded, 
as  it  his  since  framed  itself,  which  might  do  hOBOOr  to  the  lifo- 
|00g  studies  of  tome  one  of  those  great.  itional  pundits 

whom  we  have  among  us;  but,  nevertheless,  the  plain  words 
of  a  man  who  is  no  pundit  need  not  disgrace  the  subject,  if 
they  be  honestly  written,  and  if  he  who  writes  them  has  in  his 
heart  an  honest  love  of  liberty.  Such  wen  my  thoughts  as  I 
walked  the  deck  of  the  Cunard  steamer.  Then  I  descended  to 
my  cabin,  settled  my  luggage,  and  prepared  for  tho  continu- 
ance of  my  work.  I:  i  teen  days  from  that  timo  before 
1   reached  I^oudon,  but  the  fourteen  days  to  me  were  uot  un- 
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mt.   The  demon  of  sea-sickness  usnally  spares  me,  and  if 

.  find  on  board  ono  or  two  who  arc  equally  fortunate — who 
can  eat  with  me,  drink  with  me,  and  talk  with  tnc — I  do  not 
:i  passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  by  any  means  a  ter- 
rible- evil. 

In  finishing  this  volumt!  after  the  fashion  in  which  it  has 
been  written  throughout,  I  fed  that  I  am  bound  to  express  a 
final  opinion  on  two  or  three  points,  and  that  if  I 
enabled  myself  to  do  so,  I  have  travelled  through  the  O 
in  vain.    I  am  bound  by  the  very  nature  of  my  undertaking  to 
say  whether,  according  to  such  view  as  I  have  enabled  • 
to  take  of  them,  the  Americans  have  succeeded  as  a  nati 
litieally  and  socially;  and  in  doing  this  I  ought  to  be  I 
■    plain  how  far  slavery  has  interfered  with  such  success.    I  am 
bound  also,  writing  at  the  present  moment,  to  express  some 
opinion  as  to  the  result  (if  this  war,  and  to  declare  whether  the 
N  orth  or  the  South  may  be  expected  to  be  victorious, — c 

1 1  some  rough  way  what  may  be  the  result*  of  such  victory, 
and  how  such  results  will  affect  the  question  of  slavery.     And 

ill  leave  my  ta-k  unfinished  if  I  do  not  say  what  nwv  Ihj 
the  possible  chances  of  future  quarrel  between  England  ami  the 
Stati  -.  Tut  there  has  been  :in«l  i«  much  hot  blood  and  angry 
feeling  no  nun  doubts;  but  such  angry  feeling  lias  i 
among  many  nations  without  any  probability  of  war.  In  thai 
case,  with  reference  to  this  ill-will  that  li  is  certainly  established 
itself  between  us  and  that  other  people,  is  there  any  need  that 
it  should  be  satisfied  by  war  and  allayed  by  blood  ? 

No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  the  founders  of  the  gre3t 
American  Commonwealth  made  an  error  in  omitting  to  provide 
some  means  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  throughout 
1  he  States,  That  error  did  not  consist  in  any  liking  for  ah 
There  was  no  feeling  in  favour  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  those 
who  BMdfl  themselves  prominent  at  the  political  birth  i 
nation.  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in  saying  that  at  that  time 
tM  opinion  that  slavery  is  itself  a  good  thing,  that  it  is  an  in- 
-tit  in  •■  hi  of  divine  origin  Bad  fit  to  be  perpetuated  among  men 
as  in  Itself  excellent,  had  not  found  that  favour  in  tho  southern 
States  in  which  it  is  now  held.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  rc- 
gardeil  as  the  leader  of  the  southern  or  d<  party,  DM 

left  ample  testimony  that  he  regnrded  slavery  as  an  cviL     It  in, 
I  think,  true  that  ho  gave  such  t<  stimony  mm 
when  he  was  sneaking  or  writing  a*  a  private  individual  than 

er  allowed  himself  to  d  words  wi 

'ht  weight  of  public  authority.    \ixi\.\V."\a  Owast  \>.\»>.,  nw  ^ 
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whole,  he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  and  I  think  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  and  his  part)'  looked  forward  to  a  natural 
death  for  that  evil.  Calculation  was  made  that  fJavery  when 
not  recruited  afresh  from  Africa  could  not  maintain  its  num- 
bers, and  that  gradually  the  negro  population  would  become 
extinct.  This  was  the  error  made.  It  was  easier  to  look  for- 
ward to  such  a  result  and  hope  for  such  an  end  of  the  difficulty, 
than  to  extinguish  slavery  by  a  great  political  movement,  which 
most  doubtless  have  been  difficult  and  costly.  The  northern 
States  got  rid  of  slavery  by  the  operation  of  their  separate 
lntures,  some  at  one  date  and  some  at  other*.  The  slaves 
were  leas  numerous  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  and  the 
feeling  adverse  to  slaves,  was  stronger  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  which  now  separates  slave  soil 
from  free  soil,  merely  indicates  the  position  in  Uu  country  at 
which  the  balance  turned.  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  not 
inclined  to  make  great  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  manumission 
of  their  slaves ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  those  States  did  not  think 
that  slavery  was  a  divine  institution,  destined  to  flourish  for 
ever  as  a  blessing  in  their  land. 

The  maintenance  of  slavery  was,  I  think,  a  political  mistake ; 
— a  political  mistake,  not  because  slavery  is  politically  wrong, 
because  the  politicians  of  the  day  made  erroneous  calcula- 
.1  as  to  the  probability  of  its  termination.     So  the  inc t 
tax  may  be  a  political  blunder  with  us; — not  because  it  i»  in  it- 
self a  bod  tax,  but  because  those  who  imposed  it  conceived  that 
they  were  imposing  it  for  a  year  or  two,  whereas,  now,  men  do 
not  expect  to  seo  the  end  of  it.     The  maintenance  of  slavery 
was  a  political  mistake ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  Americans 
ny  way  lessen  the  weight  of  their  own  error,  by  protesting, 
as  1 1  lonally  do,  that  slavery  was  a  legacy  made  over  to 

tin  England.    They  might  us  well  say,  thot  travelling 

without  springs,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  was 
a  legacy  made  over  to  them  by  England.  On  that  matter  of 
travelling  they  liavc  not  been  OOManted  with  the  old  habits  left 
to  them,  hut  have  gone  ahead  and  made  railroads.  In  creating 
(boa*  railways  the  merit  is  due  to  them;  and  so  also  is  the  de- 
merit of  maintaining  those  slaves. 

That  demerit  and  that  mistake  have  doubtless  brought  upon 
the  Americans  the  grievances  of  their  present  position;  and 
I,  as  I  think,  so  far  be  accompanied  by  ultimate  punishment 
that  they  will  be  the  immediate  means  of  causing  the  first  dis- 
integration of  their  nation.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Americans 
tbaatolret  to  say,  whether  such  disintegration  ww*.  \\w««axv 
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Jy  imply  thnt  they  iter*  failed  in  their  political 

mo**,  loyal  citizen*  of  the  northern  States  would  hare 
clarcd  i  BJOnl  li  or  two  since, — and  for  aught  I  know  would  ds- 
dare  now, — that  any  disintegration  of  the  States  implied  ah* 
lute  failure.  One  stripe  erased  from  the  banner,  one  star  lad 
from  the  firmament-,  would  entail  upon  them  all  the  disgrace  of 
national  defeat!  It  bid  toon  their  boast  that  they  would  al- 
ways advance,  never  ret  rc.it.  They  had  looked  forward  to  %H 
ever  State  upon  State,  and  territory  to  territory,  till  the  whok- 
continent  should  be  bound  together  in  the  same  nnion.  To  §» 
back  from  that  now,  to  fall  into  pieces  and  bo  divided,  to  be- 
come smaller  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations, — to  be  absolutely  bait- 
ed, as  some  would  say  of  such  division,  wonld  be  national  dis- 
grace, and  would  amount  to  political  failure.  "  Let  us  fight 
for  the  whole,"  such  men  said,  and  probably  do  say.  "  To  lo» 
anything  is  to  lose  all!" 
hut  the  citizens  of  the  States  who  speak  and  think  tlnm 

b  thoy  may  be  the  most  loyal,  are  perhaps  not  politically 
the  most  wise.  And  I  an  radioed  to  think  that  that  defiant 
claim  of  every  star,  that  resolve  to  possess  every  mripo  npoa 
the  banner,  had  become  Romewlut  less  general  when  I  wa 
leaving  the  country  than  I  had  found  it  to  be  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival  there.  While  things  were  going  badly  with  tb» 
North, — while  there  was  no  tale  of  any  battle  to  be  told  ex- 
Otpt  of  thosu  at  Bull's  Hun  and  Springfield,  no  northern  man 
would  admit  a  hint  that  secession  might  ultimately  prevail  is 
i  Alabama.  Bat  the  rebebaad  born  driven  out  of 
Mi  I  was  leaving  th<:  States,  tluy  hud  retreated  al- 

together from  Kentucky,  having  been  beaten  in  one  cngag* 

I  In  re,  and  from  a  great  portion  of  Tennessee,  having  l»cen 
twice  beaten  in  that  State,     'hie  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
many  points  of  the  southern  coast,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
norliiern  army,  while  the  army  of  the  South  was 
from  all  points  into  the  centre  of  their  country.     \\"hatev< 
may  have  been  the  strategical  merits  or  demerits  of  the.  nor 
ern  generals,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  their  appan  i 
cesses  were  greedily  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  crest 
idea  that  things,  were  going  well  with  the  cause.    And, 
this  took  place,  it  seemed  to  mn  that  I  heard  less  abou 
necessary  integrity  of  the  old  flag.     While  as  yet  the 
altogether  unsuccessful,  thoy  were  minded  to  mako  no  surren- 
der.    Hut  with  their  successes  came  the  feeling,  that  in  I 
much  they  might  perhaps  allow  themselves  to  yield  some 
This  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  message  sent  to  Congi 
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the  President  in  February  (I"*)?),  in  which  ho  auggosted  that 
ress  should  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  tho 

in  the  border  States;  no  that  in  the  trout  of  secession — 
;.n\  secession—  in  tho  gnlf  State*,  the  course  of  those 

r  Si  itca  might  be  made  clear  for  them.    They  might  hes- 
itate as  to  going  willingly  with  the  North,  while  possessing 

— as  to  settii  ilvos  peaceably  down  as  a  small 

slave  adjunct  lo  a  vast  free  soil  nation,  seeing  that  their  prop 

erty  would  always  bo  in  peril.     Undi       ircurnstances  a 

slave  adjunct  to  the  free  soil  nation  would  not  long  be  possible. 
Hut  if  it  could  be  shown  t<>  thorn  that  in  tho  event  of  their  ad- 
hering to  the  North,  compensation  would  bo  forthcoming ; 
i,  the  difficulty  in  arranging  an  advantageous  lino 
n  future  nations  might  be  considerably  modified. 
This  message  of  the  President's  was  intended  to  signify,  that 
kccsm  ourable  terms  might  be  regarded  by  tho  North 

as  not  undesirable.  Moderate  men  were  beginning  to  a  I 
that,  after  all,  tho  gulf  States  were  no  source  either  of  oa 
wealth  or  of  national  honour.  Ila<l  there  not  been  enough  at 
Washington  of  cotton  lords  and  cotton  laws  f  When  I'havo 
suggested  that  no  senator  from  Georgia  would  ever  again  *it 
ite,  American  gentlemen  havo  received 
ray  remark  with  a  slight  demur,  and  have  then  proceeded  to 
argue  tho  case.  Six  months  before  they  would  hare  dwlaum-il 
against  me  and  not  havo  argued. 

I  will  leave  it  to  Americans  themselves  to  say  whether  that 
<  gration  of  the  Slates,  should  it  ever  bo  realized,  will  im- 
ply that  they  have  failed  in  their  political  undertaking.  If  they 
do  not  protest  that  it  argues  failure,  their  feelings  will 
hurt  by  any  such  protestations  on  the  part  of  others.  I  ban 
said  that  the  blunder  made  by  the  founder*  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  slavery  has  brought  with  it  this  secession  as  its  pun- 
ishment. Hut  suili  punishments  come  generally  upon  nations 
as  great  mercies.  Ireland's  famine  was  the  punishment  of  her 
imprudence  and  idleness,  but  it  has  given  to  her  prosperity  and 
progress.  And  indeed,  to  speak  with  more  logical  correctness, 
B  was  no  punishment  to  Ireland,  nor  will  secession  bo 
a  punishment  to  tho  Northern  States.  In  the  long  result  step 
will  havo  gonn  on  after  step,  and  effect  will  have  followed 
cause,  till  the  American  people  will  ut  last  acknowledge,  that 
all  these  matter*  have  beta  arranged  for  their  advantage  ami 
promotion.  It  may  bo  that  a  nation  now  and  then  goes  to  the 
wall,  and  that  things  go  from  bad  to  worse  with  a  large  peo- 
ple.   It  has  been  so  with  various  nations  and  with  manv  peo- 
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pic  since  history  »m  first  written.  But  when  it  has  iwa% 
the  people  thus  punished  have  been  idle  and  bad.  They  hut 
i  ot  «nly  done  evil  in  their  generation,  but  hare  done  more  erf 

•rood,  and  have  contributed  their  power  to  the  injury  rati' 
er  than  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  It  may  be  tliit  tt« 
or  that  national  fault  may  produce  or  seem  to  produce  mm 
consequent  calamity.  Rut  the  balance  of  good  or  evil  thing) 
which  fall  to  a  people's  share  will  indicate  with  certainty  the? 
average  conduct  as  ft  nation.  The  one  will  be  the  certain  n» 
MqococO  of  the  other.     If  it  be  that  the  Americans  of  Uk 

bom  States  have  dune  well  in  their  time,  thai 
agisted  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  made  things  better 
for  mankind  rather  than  worse,  then  they  will  come  out 
trouble  without  <-,  entnal  injury.  Tliat  which  oamo  in  the  guiis 
ot"  punishment  for  a  special  fault,  will  be  a  j»art  of  the  reward 
resulting  from  good  conduct  in  the  general.  And  ns  to  tHi 
matter  of  slavery,  in  which  I  think  that  they  have  blundered 
both  politically  and  morally, — has  it  not  been  found  imposnblo 
hitherto  for  them  to  cleanse  their  bawls  of  that  taint?  Bat 
that  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves  the  course  of 
events  is  doing  for  them.  If  secession  establish  herself,  thoogfc 
it  be  only  secession  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  people  of  the  Unite! 
States  will  soon  be  free  from  slavery. 

In  judging  of  the  success  or  want  of  success  of  any  political 

utionx  or  of  any  form  of  government,  we  should  be  ^  i 
I  think,  by  the  general  results,  and  not  by  any  abstract  rules  m 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  those  institutions  or  of  that  form.  It 
might  be  easy  for  a  German  lawyer  to  show  that  our  system  of 
trial  by  jury  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections,  and  that  it  tin* 
against  common  sense.    But  if  that  s\  us  substantial 

justice,  and  protects  us  from  the  tyranny  of  men  m  office,  tbt 
German  lawyer  will  not  succeed  in  making  us  believe  thl 
a  bad  nystcm.     When  looking  into  the  matter  of  the  » 
M  Barton,  I  observed  to  one  of  tlio  committee  of  manaj." 
that  the  statements  with  which  I  was  supplied,  though  tln-v 
told  me  how  many  of  the  children  went  to  school,  did  DO 
me  how  lone  they  remained  at  school.    The  gentleman  replied 
that  that  information  was  to  bo  obtained  from  the  re 
schooling  of  the  population  generally.     Every  boy  and 
around  us  could  read  and  write,  and  could  enjoy  reading  and 
writing.     There  was  therefore  evidence  to  show  that  thoy  re- 
mained at  school  sufficiently  long  for  tbo  required  purpose*. 
It  was  fair  that  I  should  judgo  of  the  system  from  the  results. 
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bans  hare  adopted  into  their  form  of  government,  and  think 
that  many  of  their  political  theories  arc  wrong.     We  do  not 
like  universal  suffrage.     Wo  do  not  liko  a  periodical  change  in 
the  first  magistrate;  and  wc  like  quite  u  lit  tic-  ■  periodical 
permanence  10  U»o  political  office™  immediately  under  the  chief 
vuti  .     Wa  arc,  in  short,  wedded  to  our  own  forms,  and 
therefore  opposed  by  judgment  to  tonus  differing  from  our 
But  I  think  we  all  acknowledge  that  the  I'mtrd  States, 
:is  they  are  with  these  jiolitieal  evils, — aa  we  think 
them,  have  grown  in  strength  and  material  prosperity  with  a 
•y  of  growth  hitherto  unknown  among  nations.    We  may 
dislike  Americans  personally,  we  may  find  ourselves  uncom- 
ile  when  there,  and  unable  to  sympathize  with  them  when 
away ;  we  may  believe  them  to  be  ambitious,  unjust,  self-idola- 
trous, or  irreligious.    But,  unless  we  throw  our  judgment  alto- 
gether overboard,  wo  cannot  believe  them  to  be  a  weak  peo- 
ple, *  poor  people,  a  people  with  low  spirits,  or  a  people  with 
nnds.     To  what  is  it  that  the.  government  of  a  country 
I  chiefly  look?      What  special  advantages  do  WO  expect 
from  our  own  government?     Is  it  not  that  we  should  be  safo 
at  borne  and  respected  abroad ; — that  laws  should  be  maintain- 
ed, but  that  tbey  should  be  so  maintained  that  they  should  not 
be  oppressive?    There  are,  doubtless,  couutrics  in  which  the 
government  professes  to  do  much  more  than  this  for  its  peo- 
ple,— countries  in  which  the  government  is  paternal;  in  which 
it  regulates  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  professes  to  enforce 
Oil  afi  the  national  children  respect,  for  the  governors, teachers, 
spiritual  pastors,  and  masters.     But  that  is  not  our  idea  of  a 
government.    That  is  not  what  we  desire  to  see  established 
among  ourselves  or  established  among  others.     Safety  from 
foreign  foes,  respect  from  foreign  foes  and  friends,  security  un- 
tie law  and  security  from  the  law, — this  is  what  we  expect 
crnment;  and  if  I  add  to  this  that  wc  expect  to 
•hc»e  good  things  provided  at  a  fairly  modcratu  cost,  I 
think  1  have  exhausted  the  list  of  our  requirements. 

And  if  the  Americans  with  their  form  of  government  have 
done  for  themselves  all  that  we  expect  our  government  to  do 
for  us  ;  if  they  have  with  some  fair  approach  to  general  excel, 
obtained  respect  abroad,  and  security  at  home  from  for- 
eign foes;  if  they  have  made  life,  liberty,  and  property  safe  un- 
•ir  laws,  and  have  also  so  written  and  excciu-d  their  laws 
as  to  secure  their  people  from  legal  oppression, — I  maintain  that 
they  arc  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  let  us  object  as  wc 
may  to  universal  suffrage,  to  four  years'  Presidents,  and  four 
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years'  president inl  cabinet*.    What,  after  a  I  eg  the  theory 

or  the  system,  whether  it  be  King  or  Preeidei  real  suf- 

frage i  rand  voter,  so  long  as  the  people  1 

pcron  and  President,  suffrage  by  poll  and 

property,  are  bat  the  means.    If  the  end  be  there, 
has  been  done.  King  ani   l'n  -ulcnt,  open  suffrage  and  cW 
suffrage  may  alike  be  declared  to  have  been  s 
Americans  have  be  tenco  as  a  nation  for  - 

years,  and  have  achieved  an  amount  of  foreign  respect  during 
that  period  greater  than  any  other  nation  ever  obtained  in 
double  tho  time.     Anil  this  has  been  given  to  them,  not  in  d«f- 
moii-like  craft  of  their  diplon  I  other 

officers,  but  on  grounds  the  very  opposite  of  those.     It  has  been 
given  to  ilnni  because  they  form  a  numerous,  brare, 

and  •etfaeterting  nation.  It  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  prove 
that  such  fari-igii  respect  has  been  given  to  thctu  :  but  were  it 
necessary,  nothing  would  prove  it  more  strongly  than  the  re- 
gard wfileb  bat  MSB  universally  paiil  by  European  govera- 
I  to  the  blockade  placed  daring  (Ml  war  on  tbo  southern 
ports,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Had  the  Unit- 
ed States  been  placed  by  general  consent  in  i  of  nations 
below  the  first,  England,  France,  and  perhaps  Russia,  wonM 
have  taken  tho  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  settled 
for  the  States,  either  united  or  distorted,  M  any  rate  that  qnet- 
tion  of  tho  blockade.  And  ibo  Americana  haro  been  sate  at 
homo  from  foreign  foes ;  so  safe,  Uiat  no  other  strong  people 
but  ourselves  have  enjoyed  anything  approaching  to  "their  st> 
eurif.  ir  foundation.  S'or  has  oar  security  been  equal 
to  th  ire  to  count  our  nationality  as  extending  I 
the  British  Isles.  Then  as  to  security  under  their  lawn"  and 
from  their  laws!  Those  laws  and  the  system  of  their  manage- 
mont  hare  been  taken  almost  entirely  from  us,  and  have  so 
liicn  administered  that  life  ami  property  have  been  safe,  and 
tl>e  subject  also  has  been  free  from  oppression.  I  think  that 
this  may  he  taken  for  granted,  seeing  tntt  they  who  have  beta 
most  opposed  to  American  forms  of  government,  liuvc  never 
asserted  the  reverse.  I  may  be  told  of  a  mau  being  lynched  iu 
one  Btt|e,  or  tarred  and  feathered  in  another,  or  of  a'ducl  iu  a 
tin r,l  being  "  fought  at  sight."  So  I  may  be  told  also  of  men 
being  garroted  in  London,  and  of  tithe  proctors  buried  in  a  bog 
withoo  then  eare  In  Ireland.  Neither  will  seventy  years  of 
oonttnoanoe  nor  will  seven  hundred  secure  such  an  observance 
of  laws  as  will  prevent  temporary  ebullition  of  popular  feeling, 
or  save  a  people  from  the  chance  disgrace  of  occasion  n' 
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rage.    Taking  tho  general,  life  and  limb  and  properly  liave 
u  safe  in  the  states  as  in  other  civilized  countries  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted. 

As  to  thoir  personal  liberty  under  their  laws,  I  know  it  will  be 
said  that  they  have  surrendered  .-ill  claim  to  any  sueh  precious 
possesion  by  the  fin  iliiy  with  which  they  have  now  Mirrendercd 
Hie  privilege  of  the  writ,  of  habeas  corpus.     It  has  been  taken 
i  hem,  as  I  have  endeavoured  lo  show,  illegally,  and  they 
have  submitted  to  the  loss  and  to  the  illegality  without  a  mur- 
nmr!     But  in  such  a  matter  I  do  notthiuk  ii  fair  to  judge  them 
by  their  conduct  in  such  a  moment  as  the  present.    That  this  is 
tl»e  very  moment  in  which  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  their  in- 
stitutions generally,  of  the  aptitude  of  those  institutions  for  the 
security  of  the  nation,  I  readily  acknowledge.     But  when  a 
ship  is  at  w»  in  a  storm,  riding  out  all  that  tho  winds  and 
can  do  to  her,  one  does  not  condemn  her  because  a  yard- 
w.»v,  nor  even  though  the  mainmast  should  go  by 
the  board.    It  she  can  make  her  pott,  saving  life  and  cargo, she 
is  a  good  ship,  let  her  losses  in  spars  and  rigging  bu  what  they 
In  this  affair  of  the  habeas  corpus  we  will  wait  a  while 
before  wo  como  to  any  final  judgment.    If  it  bo  that  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  wax  is  over,  shall  consent  to  livo  under  a  military 
Of  Other  dictatorship, — that  tin  \   iball  quietly  continue  their 
<rour.se  as  a  nation  without  recovery  of  their  rights  of  freeilom, 
then  wo  shall  have  to  say  thai  their  instil  atloaj  were  not  i 
Bd  in  a  soil  of  Kiflicictit  depth,  and  that  thej  gave  wa\  before 
ret  high  wind  that  blew  on  them.    I  myself  do  not  expect 
such  a  result, 

I  think  we  must  admit  that  tbo  Americans  have  received 
from  their  government,  or  rather  from  their  system  of  policy, 
that  aid  and  furtherance  which  they  required  from  it;  and, 
moreover,  sueh  aid  and  furtherance  as  we  expect  from  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  We  must  admit  that  they  have 
great,  and  free,  and  prosperous,  as  we  also  have  become.  And 
we  must  admit,  also,  that  in  some  matters  they  have  gone  for- 
ward in  advance  of  us.  They  have  educated  their  people,  as 
wc  have  not  educated  ours.  They  have  given  to  their  nuQiou 
a  personal  respect,  and  a  standing  above  the  abjectness  of  pov- 
erty, which  with  us  aro  much  less  gcnoral  than  with  tin m. 
*  things,  I  grant,  have  not  come  of  their  government,  and 
h.ive  not  been  produced  by  then-  written  constitution.  They 
are  tho  happy  result*  of  their  happy  circumstances.  But  so, 
also, those  evil  attributes  which  we  sometimes  assign  to  them 
Ire  not  the  oreaturca  of  their  government,  or  of  their  coustitu- 
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lion.  We  acknowledge  them  to  bo  well  educated,  inlelhgtal, 
philanthropic,  and  industrious;  but  we  say  that  they  arc  amfct- 
unjust,  self-idolatrous,  and  irreligious.  If  so,  lei  as  ai  any 
rate  balance  the  virtues  against  the  vii  ..  A.  •,;  Uidr  and* 
tion,  it  is  a  vice  that  leans  so  to  virtue's  side,  that  it  hardly 
needs  an  apology.  As  to  their  injustice,  or  rather  dishonesty, 
I  hare  said  what  I  have  to  say  cm  that  matter.  I  am  nut 
ig  to  flinch  from  the  accusation  I  have  brought,  though  I 
aware  that  in  briuging  it  I  have  thrown  away  any  hops 
that  I  might  have  had,  of  carrying  with  me  the  good  will  u( 
the  Americans  for  my  book.  The  love  of  money, — or  rather 
of  making  money, — carried  to  an  extreme,  has  lessened  that 
in-tinctive  respect  for  the  rights  of  nicuin  ami  tuuni  which 
nil  men  feel  more  or  less,  and  which,  when  encouraged 
tba  human  breast,  finds  its  result  in  perfect  honesty.  Other 
ns,  of  which  I  will  not  now  stop  to  name  even  one,  btfl 
their  periods  of  natural  dishonesty.  It  may  be  that  oth- 
ers are  even  now  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  Bat  it 
is  a  fault  which  industry  and  intelligence  combined  will  after 
a  while  servo  to  lessen  and  to  banish.  The  industrious 
dvArm  to  keep  tho  fruit  of  his  own  indmtiy,  and  n.  •  ifl 

man  will  ultimately  bo  ablo  to  do  so.    That  the  Aroci 
cans  ur<;  s.ll' idolaters  is  perhaps  true, — with  a  duTcrenoa 
American  desires  yon  to  worship  his  country,  or  his  bra 
but  he  does  not  often,  by  any  of  the  usual  &igns  of  conceit,  call 
upon  you  to  worship  himself.    As  an  American,  treating  of 
America,  he  is  self-idolatrous ;  but  that  is  a  self-idolatry 
I  can  endure.    Then,  as  to  his  want  of  religion — and  . 
very  sad  want — I  can  only  say  of  him,  that  I,  as  an  fcj 
man,  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  Hinging  tho  first  stone  at 
him.     In  that  matter  of  religion,  as  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  American,  I  think,  stands  on  a  level  higher  than  ours. 
There  is  not  in  the  Slates  so  absolute  an  ignorance  of  rcli 
as  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  and  ra 
ti  iotf,  and  also,  ulaa!  in  some  of  our  agricultural  distxic  -i 
also,  I  think,  there  is  less  of  respect  and  veneration  for  I 
word  among  their  educated  classes,  than  there  is  with  us  . 
!" Thaps,  also  less  knowledge  as  to  God's  word.     The  general 
religiooi  level  is,  I  think,  higher  with  them;  but  tin 
us,  jf  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  a  higher  eminence  in  re- 
ligion, ha  there  is  also  a  deeper  depth  of  ungodliness. 

1   think   then  that  wo  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  ihu 
AmertaaM  have  succeeded  a*  ■  notion!  politically  and  socially. 
<>f  social  suoctss,  I  do  not  mean  to  **y  tin. 


arc  correct  according  to  t>iis  or  that  .standard.  I  will 
. .  say  that  ilicv  arc  ooreect,  or  are  not  correct.  In  that 
ler  of  manners  \  ii:i\ >■  found  that  those  with  whom  it  seemed 
tfl  mo  natural  that  I  should  associate,  were  very  pleasant  ac- 
cording to  my  standard.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  a  good 
critic  on  such  a  subject,  or  that  I  have  ever  thought  much  of 
it  with  the  view  of  criticising.  I  have  been  happy  and  com- 
fortable with  theni,  and  for  me  that  has  been  suthYicnt.  In 
speaking  of  social  success  I  allude  to  their  .success  in  private 
life  as  distinguished  from  that  which  they  have  achieved  in 
public  life; — to  their  successes  in  commerce,  in  ftHW*MWri 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  in  medicine  and  all  that  leads 
to  the  solace  of  affliction,  in  literature,  and  I  may  add  also, 
considering  the  youth  of  the  nation,  in  the  arts.  We  are,  I 
think,  bound  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  succeeded.  And 
if  they  have  succeeded,"  it  n  vain  for  us  to  say  that  a  system  is 
j  v.  hich  has,  at  any  rate,  admitted  of  such  success.  That 
whkh  was  wanted  from  some  form  of  government,  has  been 
obtained  with  much  more  than  average  excellence;  and  tlicre- 
<■  form  adopted  has  approved  itself  as  good.  You  may 
explain  to  a  farmer's  wife  with  indisputable  logic,  that  heir 
WD  is  a  bad  churn ;  but  as  long  as  she  turns  out  butter  in 
greater  quantity,  in  better  quality,  and  with  more  profit  than 
her  neighbours,  you  will  hardly  induce  her  to  change  it.  It 
may  bo  that  with  some  other  churn  she  might  have  dono  even 
better ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  she  will  have  a  right  to 
think  well  of  the  churn  she  uses. 

The  American  constitution  is  now,  I  think,  at  the  crisia  of 
its  severest  trial.  I  conceive  it  to  be  by  no  means  perfect,  even 
for  the  want*  «f  the  people  who  use  it;  and  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  explain  what  changes  it  seems  to  need.  And 
it  has  had  this  defect. — that  it  has  permitted  a  falling  away 
from  ita  intended  modes  of  action,  whilo  its  letter  has  been 
kept  sacred.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  universal  suf- 
frage and  democratic  action  in  the  Senate  were  not  intern  In  I 
by  the  framcrs  of  the  constitution.  In  this  respect,  the  consti- 
tution has,  as  it  were,  fallen  through,  and  it  ia  needed  that  its 
very  beams  should  be  re-strengthened.  There  are  also  other 
matters  as  to  which  it  seems  that  some  change  ia  indispensa- 
ble. So  in  ueli  I  have  admitted.  But,  not  the  less,  judging  of 
it  by  the  entirety  of  the  work  that  it  has  done,  I  think  that  we 
are  bound  to  own  that  it  has  been  successful. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  this  tedious  war,  of  which  from 
day  to  day  we  are  still,  in  this  month  of  May,  I8tia,  hearing 
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details  which  tench  M  t<>  think  .n  hardly  as  ret  U 

near  Ha  end ; — to  what  may  we  rationally  loo  rook? 

M  thing  I  myself  reel  tolerably  certain, 
will  not  be  nothing,  as  some  anions  us  have  s*e.  tppoa) 

may  be  probable,     1  cannot  believe  tliat  all  thi  on  tat 

|i;ut  of  the  North  will  be  of  no  avail,  more  than  I  suppose  thai 
southern  perseverance  will  be  of  no  avail.  There  arc  tbosi 
among  aa  who  say  that  a*  secession  will  at  last  be  accom- 
plished, the  North  should  have  yielded  to  the 
ing  will  bo  pained  by  their  great 
life  and  treasure.  I  can  or  no  moans  bring  myself  to  acre* 
with  these.  I  alao  look  to  the  establishment  of  secession.  Bes- 
tial and  thorough  are  the  points  of  variance  be- 
f.vi-ru  the  North  and  the  South,  how  unlike  the  one  people  b 
to  the  other,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  i  -JtovU 

bo  different;  seeing  bow  deep'aro  their  antipathii  a,  and  bow 
fixed  is  each  lido  in  the  belief  of  its  own  rectitude  and  in  tb« 

f  also  of  Um  otbi  r's  political  baseness,  I  oannot 
that  the  really  southern  ill  over  again  be  joined  in 

■   union  with  those  of  the  North.     They,  the  .States  a 
(iulf,  may  be  utterly  subjugan  I.  and  the  North  may  hoi 
them  military  power.    Georgia  and  her  sisters  may  for  a 
belong  to  the  Union,  aa  one  conquered  com  >nga  I 

other.     But  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  ever  act  9 

i ;    -and,  aa  I  imagine,  the  Union  before  long  will  ag 
a  *•) .ar.iiioji.    I  do  not  mean  to  prophesy  tlint  tho  result 
be  tii  iiplished.     It  may  be  that  the  Sooth  will 

their  own  independence  before  they  lay  down  their  arms 
think,  however,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  such  indepen- 
dence, whether  it  bo  achieved  in  that  way,  or  in  this  or  ia 
some  oth 

Hut  not  on  that  account  will  the  war  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  the  North.  I  think  it  must  bo  already  evident  to  all  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  matter,  thai  had  the  North  j 
to  the  Br«  Oall  sonde  by  the  South  for  secession  all  the  ulavn 
States  must  have  gone.  Maryland  would  lutve  gone,  carrying 
Delaware  in  its  arms;  and  if  Maryland,  all  south  ot 
If  .Maryland  had  gone,  the  capital  would  have  gone.  It  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  )  ield,  Virginia  to  the  cast  would 
assuredly  have  gone,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
Missouri,  to  the  West,  v  e  gone  also. 

ng,  but  I  do  not 
that  even  Kent  I  have,  cavitl  itself.     To  ha 

to  tho  southern  demanda  ■mcaAo,  taw 
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thing.     Hut  no  man  now  believes,  let  the  contest  go  as 
II,  that  Maryland  and  Delaware  will  go  with  the  Sorth< 

he  secessionist*  of  Bettimore  do  not  think  10.  dot  the  geutle- 
umI  ladies  of  Washington,  whose  whole  hearts  are  in  too 
southern  cause.     No  man  thinks  that  Maryland  will  go ;  and 
few,  1  bell  ginc  that  cither  Missouri  ot  Kentucky  will 

be  divided  from  the  North.  I  will  nut  pretend  what  may  be 
the  exact  lioi  .  but  I  myself  feel  confident  that  it  will  run  south 
both  of  Virginia  and  of  Kentucky. 

If  the  North  do  conquer  the  South,  and  so  arrange  their 
ttcrs  that  the  southern  States  shall  again  become  members 

"the  Utrion,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  have  done  all  that 
thoy  sought  to  do.  If  they  do  not  do  this ; — if  instead  of  do- 
ing this,  which  would  be  all  that  they  desire,  they  wero  in 
truth  to  do  nothing; — to  win  finally  not  one  foot  of  ground 
the  South, — a  supposition  which  I  regard  M  ini|iiisviblc; 
— I  think  that  we  should  still  admit  after  a  while  that  they  had 
done  their  duty  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
empire.  But  if,  as  a  third  and  more  probable  alternative,  they 
scicceed  in  rescuing  from  the  South  and  from  slavery  four  or 
live  of  the  finest  States  of  the  old  Union, — avast  portion  of  the 
continent,  to  be  beaten  by  nono  other  in  salubrity,  fertility, 
bcautv,  and  political  importance, — will  it  not  then  be  admitted 
that  the  war  das  done  some  good,  and  that  the  life  and  treas- 
ure have  not  been  spi  lit.  in  vain? 

That  is  the  termination  of  the  contest,  to  which  I  look  for- 
ward. I  think  that  there  will  be  secession,  but  that  the 
of  secession  will  be  dictated  by  the  North,  not  by  the  South; 
and  among  these  terms  I  expect  to  see  an  escape  from  si 
for  those  border  States  to  which  1  have  alluded.  In  that  prop- 
osition which,  in  February  last  (1802),  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  which  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  I 
think  wc  may  seo  the  first  step  towards  this  measure.  It  may 
probably  bo  the  rase  that  many  of  the  slaves  will  be  driven 
:  that  as  the  owners  of  those  slaves  are  driven  from  their 
again  Virginia  they  will  take  their  slaves  will]  iliem,  or 
send   them   before  them.     The  manumission,  when  it   reft -la 

inia,  will  not  probably  enfranchise  the  half  million  of  slaves 
R  ho,  in  1800,  were  counted  among  its  population.  Hut  as  to 
that  I  confess  myself  to  bo  comparatively  careless.  It  is  not 
the  concern  which  I  havo  now  at  heart.  For  myself,  I  shall 
feel  satisfied  if  that  manumission  shall  reach  the  million  of 
whites  by  whom  Virginia  is  populated;  or  if  not  that  million 
in  its  integrity  then  that  other  million  by  which  its  rieh  soil 
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wonld  soon  be  tenanted.  There  are  now  nbont  four  miDiooi 
of  while  men  and  women  inhabiting  tin  whim 

I  liave  described,  and  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  tint  tot 
northern  -with  their  armies  if 

tin  v  succeed  in  rescuing  those  four  millions  from  the  stain  aid 

Then-  is  :\  third  question  which  I  have  .nuked  myself,  and  to 
win.  h  I  have  undertaken  to  give  some  answer.  '  When  tbii 
w:u-  be  over  between  the  northern  and  southern  States  wfll 
there  eome  upon  us  Englishmen  a  neoe>  ghting  with 

the  Americans  ?  If  there  do  come  such  necessity,  arising  out 
of  our  conduct  to  the  States  during  the  period  of  their  «tS 
war,  it  will  indeed  be  hard  upon  us,  as  a  nation,  seeing  tas 
struggle  that  we  have  made  to  be  jest  in  our  •!  <>waifl* 

fl  generally,  whether  they  be  North  or  Sooth.     Tons 

Jin  such  a  period,  and  under  such  ctrcomatanc 
iilii  ult.     In  that  contest  between  Sardinia  and  An  : 
all  but  impossible  to  be  just  to  the  Italians  without  being  no- 
just  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    To  have  been  strict! v 
the  moment  one  should  have  begun  by  confess!  n  initios 

of  so  much  that  had  gone  before!    Iki  in  thia  An 

mob  justice,  though  difficult,  was  easier.  Affairs  of  trade 
rather  than  of  treaties  chiefly  interfered;  and  these  ntT:iim,hy 
a  total  disregard  of  our  own  pecuniary  inter*  :  lie  so 

mm  inl  (hut  justice  might  bo  done.    This  I  thiok  w:> 
ed.     It  may  be,  of  course,  that  I  am  prejudiced  on  tin 
my  own  nation;  but  striring  to  judge  of  the  matter  as  Ik 
may  without  prejudice,  I  cannot  see  m  :•.  nation,  hat* 

in  ought  offended  against  the  strii  i 

with  America  during  this  oonti  -t.     Hut  justice  lias  not  sonic 
I  do  not  know  that  our  bitterest  foes  in  the  northern 
have  MOUMd  n«  of  acting  unjustly.     It  is  not  juslico  whirs 
tiny  lave  looked  for  at  our  hands,  and  looked  for  in 
not  justice,  but  generosity !     We  have  not,  as  they  say.  fj 
pathized  with  them  in  their  trouble  I    It  seems  to  me  that  such 

■  complaint  is  nu  worthy  of  them  as  a  nation,  as  a  people,  or  a* 
individuals.  In  such  a  matter  generosity  is  another  name  for 
injustice, — as  it  too  often  is  in  all  matter*,  is  sym- 
pathy with  the  North  would  have  been  an  ostens:'; 
craning  enmity  to  the  South.  We  could  not  liave  sympa- 
thized with  tho  North  without  condemning  the  .ml 
t>  lliug  to  the  world  that  the  South  were  onr  enpn 

■  )■!  rag  bis  own  household  a  man  xhotild  not  want  generosity    r 
ajnapaOif  from  tho  outside',  ansa  iS  wft  •*■  \w.w.\\\w\  wc\j»x\-s. 
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not  a  nation.    Generosity  bet  itmii  nations  must  in  its  very  na- 

i  hne  nation  may  be  just  to  another,  courteous 

other,  even  considerate  to  another  with  propriety.     Hut 

BO  nation  can  be  generous  to  another  without  injustice  either 

to  some  third  nation,  or  to  itself. 

But  though  no  accusation  of  unfairness  has,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  ever  been  made,  by  the  government  of  Washington 
■gainst  the  government  of  London,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  very  strong  feeling  of  antipathy  to  England  baa  sprung  up  in 
America  during  this  war,  and  that  it  is  even  yet  so  intense  in 
its  bitterness,  that  were  the  North  to  become  speedily  victori- 
ous in  their  present  contest  Tory  many  Ami  neaoa  would  be 
anxious  to  turn  their  arms  at  once  against  Canada.  And  I  fear 
that  that  fight.  between  tin:  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  baa 
■trenct hened  tlita  wish  by  giving  to  the  Americans  an  unwar- 
ranted confidence  in  their  capability  of  defending  themselves 
against  any  injury  from  British  shipping.  It  may  be  said  by 
.  and  probably  would  bo  said  by  many  of  them,  that  this 
•:  of  enmity  had  not  been  engendered  by  any  idea  of  na- 
tional injustice  on  our  side; — that  it  might  reasonably  ovist, 
though  no  suspicion  of  such  injustice  had  arisen  in  tho  minds 
of  any.  They  would  argue  that  tho  hatred  on  their  par: 
been  engendered  by  scorn  on  ourny-  by  MORI  and  ill  '.voids 
heaped  upon  them  in  their  distress. 

Tluy  would  say  that  slander,  scorn,  and  uncharitable  judg- 
ments create  deeper  feuds  than  do  robbery  and  violence,  and 
Jroduce  deeper  enmity  and  worse  rancour.  "  It  is  because  we 
ave  been  scorned  by  England,  that  we  hate  England.  W* 
have  been  told  from  week  to  week,  and  from  dav  to  day,  that 
wo  were  fools  cowards,  knaves,  and  madmen.  Wo  have  been 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  that  disrespect  wo  will  avenge." 
It  is  thus  that  they  apeak  of  England,  ami  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  so  expressed  is  very  general;  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  say  whether  in  this  respect  England  has 

E        cause  of  offence  to  the  States,  or  whether  either  country 
a-gh  of  offence  to  the  other.    On  both  sidea  have 

many  hard  words  been  spoken,  and  on  both  6ides  also  have 
good  words  been  spoken.  It  is  unfortunately  tho  case  that  hard 
words  are  pregnant,  and  as  such  they  aro  read,  digested,  and 
remembered ;  while  good  words  aro  generally  so  dull  that  no- 
body reads  them  willingly,  and  when  read  they  aro  forgotten. 
For'many  years  there  have  boen  hard  words  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  between  England  and  the  (Tinted  States,  showing 
mutual  jealousies  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  each  nation 
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to  iwe  no  fault  commit*. . sd  by  the  other.  This  has  grown  rf 
rivalry  bel  t  two,  and  in  fact  proves  tfai 

rai'li  lias  for  tho  other's  power  ami  wealth.  I  will  not  now  pre- 
tend to  say  with  whieh  side  has  been  the  chicfest  blame,  if  then 
has*bcen  obiefost  blame  on  i  I  lot  I  do  say  that  it  ■ 

:  n  any  |>*rson  to  suppose  that  met 
bickerings  can  afford  a  proper  ground  for  war.     1  am  not  abast 

late  on  the  horrors  of  war.    Horrid  as  war  may  be,  and  M 
•0  horrid  to  a  nation,  nor  so  full  of  evil,  a*  n* 
tlonal  insult  unavenged,  or  as  national  inj  m 

taken  by  n  uation  and  taken  without  atonement  Li  an  afr 
knowledgment  of  national  inferiority  than  which  any  war  u 
preferable.  Neither  England  nor  the  States  are  inclined  to  takt 
such  blows.     But  such  a  blow,  beforo  it  can  b  das  a 

national  insult,  as  a  wrong  done  by  one  nation  or  rf,  mast 

bo  inflicted  by  the  political  entity  of  the  on  i»otitiealcs- 

1'ihc  other.  No  angry  clamours  of  the  prom,  no  decussa- 
tions of  orators,  no  voices  from  th  I  critkitnu 
from  the  learned  few  or  unstudied  oensnrea  from  society  it 
large,  can  have  any  lair  weight  on  such  a  question  or  do  aignt 
towai  . 1 1 ;_- ; t  national  quarrel.  Thev  cannot  fnnimcswi 
belli.  Those  two  Latin  words,  which  wc  all  understand,  explain 
this  with  the  v                              Were  it  not  so,  tho  peace  of 

world  would  indeed  rest  npon  sand.    Causes  of  natknul 
difference  will  arise,     f  iinenta  will  bo  unjust  as  aroia- 

In  .1  ■•.     And  causes  ofoiffcrence  w  n*e  govern- 

Minis   are   too  blind  to  distinguish   the  just  from   the   u 
But  in  such  oases  rln-  government  acts  on  some  ground  w'hWh 
it  declares.    It  either  shows  or  pretends  to  show  somo  caw 

But  in  this  matter  of  threatened  war  bet' 
and  England  it  is  dcclar.  that  such  war  is  to 

becaii  h  have  abased  the  Ami 

consequently,  the   Vmoricans  hate  thi  'JTicrc  sectas 

to  exist  an  impression  that  no  other  o  round  for  tight- 

need  bo  ahown,  although  inch  an  event  as  that  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations  would,  as  all  men  acknowledge,  be  ter- 
rible in  its  results.  "1  insulted  US  when  wc 
were  in  our  diflieQlUaf.  Fonr  writer*  said  evil  things  of  us. 
Youi'  li rgisl  itoi  h  scorn.  You  exact 
adisri'.'ii'.nlilr  dotj  of  retribution  just  when  the |xrformance of 
such  a  duty  wan  most  odious  to  us.  You  have  shown 
toms  of  joy  nt  our  sorrow.  And,  ll  as  soon  as  ooj 
hands  are  at  liberty,  wo  will  light  you."  1  have  known  • 
boys  to  argue  in  that  way,  ana  vV  es^TMSotoNsMnVVasw 
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ligible.     Hut  I  cannot  understand  that  any  government  should 
admit  such  an  argument. 

Nor  will  the  American  government  willingly  admit  it.     Ao- 
cording  to  existing  theories  of  government  the  armies  of  na- 

are  hut  the  tools  of  the  governing  power*.    If  at  the  close 
of  the  present  civil  war  the  American  government, — the  old 

rovernment  consisting  of  the  President  with  such  checks 

est  constitutionally  has  over  him, — shall  really  hold 

•.vcr  to  which  it  pretends,  I  do  not  fear  that  there  will  be 

any  war.    No  President,  and  I  think  no  Ooogrcau,  will  desire 

such  a  war.     Nor  will  the  people  clamour  for  it,  even  should 

.1  of  fttioh  a  war  be  popular.    The  people  of  America  art 

lamoroun  against  their  government.  If  there  be  such  a 
.v:u  it  will  be  because  the  army  shall  have  then  become  mora 
Powerful  than  the  Government.  If  the  President  can  hold  his 
own  the  people  will  support  him  in  his  desire  for  peace,  lint 
if  the  President  do  not  hold  his  own, — if  Bomc  General  vttfc 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  mon  at  his  back  shall  then  have 
tho  iip]>'  r  band  in  the  nation, — it  is  too  probable  that  the  peo- 
bnclf  him.  The  old  game  will  be  played  again  that 
has  so  often  been  played  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  some 
Wtetchcd  military  aspirant  will  go  forth  to  flood  Canada  with 
Wood,  in  order  that  the  feathers  in  his  cap  may  flaunt  in  i 
eyes  and  that  he  may  be  talked  of  for  some  years  to  come  as 
one  of  the  great  enrscs  let  looso  by  the  Almighty  on  mankind. 

•ist  confess  that  there  is  danger  of  this.  To  us  the  dan- 
gee  is  very  great.  It  cannot  '  >r  us  to  send  ships  laden 
outside  with  iron  shields  inslcadof  inside  with  soft  goods  and 
hardware  to  those  thickly  thronged  American  ports.  It  can- 
not be  good  for  ns  to  have  to  throw  millions  into  those  harbours 
instead  of  taking  millions  out  from  them.  It  cannot  be 
for  us  to  export  thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers  to  Oft)  i 
da  of  whom  only  hundreds  would  return.  The  whole  turmoil, 
cost,  and  paraphernalia  of  such  a  coarse  would  bo  injurious  to 
ns  in  the  extreme,  and  tho  loss  of  our  commerce  would  be  near- 
ly ruinous.  But  the  injury  of  such  a  war  to  us  would  bo  as 
nothing  to  the  injury  which  it  would  inflict,  upon  the  States. 
To  them  for  many  years  it  would  be  absolutely  ruinous.  It 
would  entail  not  only  all  those  losses  which  such  a  war  must 
bring  With  it  ;   but  that  greater  loss   which   would  BJf 

n  from  tho  fact  of  its  having  been  powerless  to  prt  rent  it. 
Bach  a  war  would  prove  that  it  had  lost  the  freedom  for 
it  had  struggled,  and  which  for  so  many  years  it  ba 
For  the  sake  of  that  people  as  well  as  for  our  own, — and  for 
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sokes  rather  than  for  o«r  own, — let  ub,  as  fur  n«  may  be, 
in  from  words  which  an  ly  injurioBS.     Tl.iy  bait 

i  thatisgraal  tad  oobli  iooa  this  warnaib* 

..bikI  we  hove  been  slow  to  acknowledge   it.     They  hare 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  country  which  we  hare 
led.     They  hove  struggled  to  maintain  n  good  rau«c,  aoi 
ave  disbelieved  iu  their  earnestness.    They  have  been  sax* 
ious  to  abide  by  their  constitution,  which  i  ,-cn  u 

it  were  a  second  gospel  and  wo  have  spoken  of  that  constha- 
tion  as  though  it  bad  been  a  thing  of  mere  won  ch  life 

had  never  existed.  This  has  been  done  while  their  hands  wen. 
very  full  ax  back  heavily  laden.    Such  words  coming 

from  us,  or  from  parties  among  up,  cannot  ju-tify  iliose  threats 
of  war  which  we  hear  IDOkan  ;  but  that  they  should  make  the 
hearts  <>f  men  sore  and  their  thoughts  bitter  agaiast  as  can 
hardly  be  matter  of  surprise. 

As  to  the  result  of  anv  such  war  between  us  and  i1 
would  depend  mainly.  I  think,  on  the  feelings  of  tho  Canadians, 

I  i >ada  without  the  good-will  of  tL« 
Canadians,  nor  could  we  keep  Canada  without  : 
At  present  the  feeling  in  Canada  against  the  northern  States  a 
so  strong  and  so  universal  that  England  lias  little  to  fear  ca 
head. 
I  have  now  dono  my  task,  and  may  take  leave  of  my  readers 
i  cither  snle  of  the  Wfctor  v.  ith  a  hearty  !>ope  that  the  exerting 
ar  between  the  North  and  South  may  ooou  bo  over,  and  dot 
none  other  may  follow  on  its  heels  to  exercise  that  new-nidged 
military  skill  which  the  existing  quarrel  will  have  produced  oo 
the  other  Bide  of  tho  Atlantic.  I  have  written  iny  book  in  ob- 
scure language  if  I  have  not  shown  that  to  me  social  Miocene* 
and  commercial  prosperity  are  much  dearer  thai  -.tnt>* 

that  ran  be  won  by  arms.    The  Americans  bad  fondly  1 1 
that  they  were  to  be  exempt  from  tho  curse  of  war, — at  anv 
ittO  from  tho  bitterness  of  tbc  curse.    But  tho  days  for  such 
exemption  have  not  come  as  yet.     While  we  arc  hurrying  oo 
to  make  twelve-inch  shicM-platcs  for  our  men-of-war,  we  can 
hardly  dare  to  think  of  the  days  when  the  sword  shall  be  turn- 
ed into  the  ploughshare.     May  it  not  be  thought  we 
with  such  work  on  our  hands,  any  scraps  of  iron  shall  be  i< 
Ot  with  whichi'  the  purposes  of  peaco?     But  at  least 

let  ua  not  have  wnr  with  these  children  of  our  own.     If  wo 
must  fight,  lot  us  fight,  the  French,  "for  King  George  apoi 
throne."     Tho  doing  so  will  be  disagreeable,  but  it  will  ix 
antipathetic  to  tho  nature  of  an  Englishman.     For  my  |>art. 
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an  American  tells  mc  th.nl  lie  wanU  to  fight  with  me,  I 
vgard  his  offence  as  compared  with  lhati  of  a  l-'rcuchman  cn- 
Icr  the  same  circumstances,  as  I  would  compare  tin-  ofioGa  of 
f  parricide  or  a  fratricide  with  that  of  a  mere  common-place 
narderer.  Such  a  war  would  be  plus  quam  civile,  bellum. 
(N'liioh  of  us  two  could  take  a  thrashing  from  llie  other  and  af- 
er  wards  go  about  our  business  with  contentment? 

On  our  return  to  Liverpool,  we  stayed  for  a  few  hours  at 
Jueenstown,  taking  in  coal,  and  the  passengers  landed  that  they 
night  stretch  their  legs  and  look  about  them.  I  also  went 
shore  at  the  dear  old  place  which  I  had  known  well  in  other 
lays,  when  the  people  were  not  too  grand  to  call  it  Cove,  and 
contented  to  run  down  from  Cork  in  river  steamers,  bo- 
ons the  Passage  railway  mi  built-    I  spent  a  pleasant  rammer 

>nco  in  those  times; — Qod  be  with  the  good  old  days! 
Ind  now  I  went  ashore  at  Queenstown,  happy  to  feel  that  I 
bould  be  again  in  a  British  isle,  and  happy  also  to  know  that 
was  onco  more  in  Ireland.  And  when  the  people  eamc  around 
no  as  the)'  did,  I  seemed  to  know  every  face  and  to  be  famil- 
«■  with  every  voice.  It  has  been  ray  fate  to  have  so  close  an 
iitimacy  with  Ireland,  that  when  I  meet  an  Irishman  abroad,  I 
I  way*  recognize  in  him  more  of  a  kinsman  than  I  do  in  an  En- 
jliahman.  1  never  ask  an  Englishman  from  what  county  he 
ome«,  or  what  was  his  town.    To  Irishmen  I  usually  put  such 

E. cations,  and  I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  old  haunts  which 
ey  name.  I  was  happy  therefore  to  feel  myself  again  in  Irc- 
ind,  and  to  walk  round  from  Queenstown  to  the  river  at  Pas- 
age  by  the  old  way  that  had  onco  been  familiar  to  my  feet. 

Or  rather  I  should  have  been  happy  if  I  had  not  found  my- 
ill'  Instantly  disgraced  by  the  importunities  of  ray  friends! 
i  legion  of  women  surrounded  me,  imploring  alms,  begging 
»T  honour  to  bestow  my  charity  on  them  for  the  love  of  the 
rirgin,  using  the  most  holy  nanus  in  their  adjurations  for  half- 
cGnging  to  me  with  that  half  joking,  half  lachrymose  air 
f  importunity  which  an  Irish  beggar  has  assumed  as  peculiar- 
f  her  own.  There  were  men  too,  who  begged  as  well  as 
romen.  And  the  women  were  sturdy  and  fat,  and,  not  know- 
ig  mc  as  well  as  I  knew  them,  seemed  resolved  that  their  im- 
ortunitie-i  should  be  successful.  After  all,  I  had  an  old  world 
(cintr  for  them  in  their  rags.  They  were  endeared  to  me  by 
a  memories  and  associations  which  I  cannot  define.  But 
lien  what  would  those  Americans  think  of  them  ; — of  them 
ud  of  the  country  which  produced  them?  That  was  the  re- 
action which  troubled  me.    A  legion  of  women  in  rags  clam- 
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orous  for  bread,  protesting  to  heaven  that  they  arc  utaning, 
importunate    with  voices   and    with   hands,  surru 
•  ranger  when  be  puts  his  foot  on  the  soil  so  that  he  cannot  ev 
Off*,  does  not  afford  to  the  cynical  American  who  then  fir* 
visits  us, — and  they  all  are  cynical  when  I  us,— a  had 

opportunity  for  his  sarcasm.    He  can  at  any  rate  boast  I 

nothing  of  that  at  home.  I  myself  am  fond  of  Irish  beg- 
gars. It  is  an  acquired  taste, — which  comes  upon  one  as  does 
that  for  smoked  whisky,  or  Limerick  tobacco.  But  I  certainty 
did  wish  tbftt  then  WOW  not  so  many  of  them  at  Quecnstowu. 

I  toll  .-ill  this  bore  not  to  the  disgrace  of  Ireland; — do 
the  triumph  of  America.  The  Irishman  or  American  who 
think.*  rightly  on  the  subject  will  know  that  the  state  of  each 
country  has  arisen  from  its  opportunities.  Beggary  does  not 
prevail  in  new  countries,  aud  nut  few  old  countries  have  man- 
aged to  exist  without  it.  As  to  Ireland  wc  may  rejoice  to  say 
that  there  is  less  of  it  now  than  there  WM  twenty  years  since. 
Tilings  are  mending  there.  But  though  Htofa  excuses  may 
truly  made,— although  an  Engli  benhotooatniai 

or  and  poverty  6a  I  at  Queenatown,  consoles  hi__ 

with  n  l!  feting  that  the  evil  lias  been  unavoidable,  bti 
haps  soon  be  avoided, — nevertheless  he  cannot  but  ren 
that  there  is  no  such  squalor  and  no  such  poverty  in  the  laud 
from  which  he  has  returned.     I  claim  no  credit  for  the  new 
country.    1  impote  no  bhuno  to  the  old  country <    But  there  is 
Irishman  when  he  expatriates  himself  to  one  of 
..  S(  ttcs  loses  much  of  that  affc 
big,  Daatar-WonhSppiog  nature  which  makes  him  so,  g. 
fellow  when  at  home.     But  ho  becomes  more  of  a  man.     H* 
assumes  a  dignity  which  he  never  has  known  before.    lie  learns 
to  regard  his  labour  as  his  own  property.    That  which  he  earns 
he  takes  without  thanks,  but  he  desires  to  take  no  more  than 
In'  eai  i.  -.    To  mo  personally  ho  has  perhaps  become 
nnt  than  he  was.    But  to  himself — !    It  seems  to  mo  thai 
■  nuns  must  feel  himself  half  a  god,  if  ho  has  the  power  of  com- 
paring what  ho  is  with  what  he  was. 

1 1 :  i  •  right  that  all  this  should  In-  acknowledged  by  us.  When 
Sri  |  p«ak  Of  America  and  of  b«r  institutions  wc  should  rcmOBV 
i  bi  DM  given  to  our  increasing  population  rights  ami 
pin  [lost*  Which  we  could  not  give; — which  as  an  old  00 
u  .  |  . .  .  ibly  can  never  give.  That  self-asserting,  ol 
dependence  ybioh  M  Often  wounds  us,  ia,  if  viewed  aright,  hut 
an  outward  sign  of  those  good  things  which  a  new  country 
hfll  prodooed  for  its  people,    ilea  awl  iranm  A«v  wot  i 
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the  States ; — they  do  not  offend  yon  with  tattered  rags ;  they 
do  not  complain  to  heaven  of  starvation ;  they  do  not  crouch 
to  the  ground  for  halfpence.  If  poor,  they  are  not  abject  in 
their  poverty.  They  read  and  write.  They  walk  like  human 
beings  made  in  God's  form.  They  know  that  they  are  men 
and  women,  owing  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  that  they 
should  earn  their  Dread  hy  their  labour,  but  feeUng  that  when 
earned  it  is  their  own.  If  this  be  bo, — if  it  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  so, — should  not  such  knowledge  in  itself  be  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  success  of  the  country  and  of  her  institutions? 

Cc 
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DECLARATION  OK  [RDIPBSDBffCB. 

Wam,  in  the  cpurae  of  human  create,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  lrhirh  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume,  among  the  power*  of  the  earth,  the  separate  nod  equal  station  to 
winch  the.  laws  Of  nature  and  of  nature'*  Uod  entitle  them,  a  ueiviit  respect 
to  the  opinion*  of  mankind  require*  that  they  should  declare  thn  cause*  w  hieh 
Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  trstlhl  to  be  sell-evident :  that  all  men  arc  created  equal ; 
■hat  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  lo*ccur« 
these  right*,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  jn*t  poorer* 
from  the  conical  of  the  governed;  and  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
nir-nt  become*  destructive,  of  these  end*.  It  in  tho  right  of  the.  people  to  alter 
1,1  Alvdith  it,  and  10  Institute  new  gorcrnraotu,  laying  it*  foundations  on  such 
I'-*,  and  organising  it*  power*  ia  aneli  form,  a*  to  them  shall  aecm 
ifceljr  to  effect  their  safety  and  hnppincsn.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dic- 
tate that  ipjienunenu,  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  ami 
transient  cans**;  and,  accordingly,  all  cxpcricnc*  hath  shown,  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evil*  am  suuVml.Ie.  than  to  right 

scire*  by  abolishing  the  form*  to  which  they  sVI  1C  0*1 A      But, 

long  train  nf  ftbtMsM  *n.l  u»urp<iiinns,  panning  invariably  the  snmo  object, 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  decpotioDi,  it  is  their  right. 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  ocw  guard*  for 
fab  futaro  security.  Such  ha*  been  tho  patient  sufferance  of  the  colonic*, 
end  »uch  i*  now  the  necessity  «  bJcb  constrains  them  to  alter  I 
system*  of  government.  The  history  of  tho  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
»  Motor*  ufrepcoted  Injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  oJgts 
MtoblitblMBt  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  .Slate*.  To  prove  this,  lot 
fact*  he  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  bis  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  nc  rots  try  for 
the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  hi*  governors  to  poo*  law*  of  immediate  tad  picking  im- 
i',  unless  suspended  hi  their  <i|ieratiiiii(  till  Inn  Base  n  I  k! I.I  Ik-  ob- 
tained ;  anil,  when  to  suspended,  he  Im*  utterly  npgli  thi-ni. 

lie  has  refused  to  pas*  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  largo  di 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  represcntntcii  m 
the  legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrant*  only. 

He  ha*  called  tne.tlei  osgUsTttfl  hudics  at  place*  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  tho  rcpowtnn  of  their  public  records,  for  tho  solo  purpose 
OffiUignini  "inpiianre  with  hi*  measures, 

He  has  dissolved  representor  repentedly,  for  opposing  with  manly 

■>  bit  iaruisvi  cr.  the  rights  of  tho  y«op\c 
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I!e  ha*  rcfoscd,  for  n  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  Mat  cabin  M 

whereby  the  legislative  power*,  incapable  of  anniiilatioe.  bus 

rmOMd  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exerclso;  tii«  State  remaining,  in  the 

meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dancer*  of  invasion  front  without,  and  coard- 

sion*  ■ 

He  ha* endeavoured  to  prevcm  the  imputation  of  these  State* ;  for  taalpx- 
po*c,  obstructing  the  law*  of  naturalization  of  foreigner*,  refuting  to  paa 
other*  to  cncoarnRe  their  migration  thither,  and  railing  the  conditions  <<  ac* 
:.ind«. 

Hi-  bai  obatracMd  tho  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  Uii  amcc  a 
laws  for  estnblidiing  Jodjciar;  |khvi-i>.. 

lie  hns  made  judges  aVptnaeoi  '">  bll  will  alone  for  the  tenare  of  taaat 
offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

Hi:  ha*  erected  a  tnuliituile  of  new  offices  and  (eat  hither  (.warm*  of  aftuci 
to  harasa  our  people,  and  cat  out  their  substance. 

He  baa  kept  among  us  la  lime  of  peace,  standing  armice,  wllhoat  tht  cob- 
sent  of  our  legislature*. 

Ho  hm  affected  to  render  the-  military  iodepCBdtnt  of,  and  superior  to,  la* 
civil  power. 

He  ha*  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  forcisra  let 
conititutioD,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  law* ;  giving  hit  assent  10  their  i 
of  pretended  lcgiilotion. 

l   .r  ipiartcring  largo  bodica  of  armed  iron)*  among  tat. 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puuisliiociU  for  any  I 
which  they  aboiild  commit  on  the  inhabilanu  of  these  States. 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent. 

For  depriving  us  iu  many  co*c»,  of  tho  benefit  of  trial  hjjmtr. 

Fur  ig  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tric<  1  >  led  ofseflc 

For  I  M  In-   :-.i  Item  hi'  KnglUh  laws  in  a  ncighKin 

ni,:  than  in  mi  arbitrary  goxjriiinriii,  and  enlarging  lot  boaniiarie*, 
ao  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  aud  lit  instrument  for  intruduciog  Ik 
Mint  absolute  rule  into  these  colonic*. 

For  taking  away  our  charters  abolishing  oar  meat  valuable  laws,  and  alter- 
ing, fundamentally,  the  form*  of  our  governments, 

For  mupriidiag  our  own  legislature*,  and  declaring  themselves  Isrveatas 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  casts  whstsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  ns  out  of  hi*  protectko 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  sens  ravaged  oar  roasts  burnt  our  towns  and  de- 
stroyed till"  !:>'•   ■ u.    J.._..  .),!.- 

Hi    •••,  at  this  time,  transporting  largo  armies  of  foreign  mnrrrnsrii  to 
complete  tlto  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  alreadi  I 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  moat  berbsmui 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  DatsOD, 

I!     ha*  constrained  our  fell  .  taken  oaptire  OB  the  high  seas,  to 

bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection*  amongst  as  and  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  fn.nii.  n  tha  tinrciloM  Indian  ravages  ■b.-ao 
known  rule  of  warfare  la  an  undistinguished  ,!  of  all  age* 

and  condition*. 
la  arerr  singe  of  the**  oppression's  we  Uwcc  \a4tfwu-o.  Vk  wAns*  la  the 
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ible  term'.     Our  repealed  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  r»- 
,\    prince,  whoso   character  i»  thin  marked  by  every  act 
:n.-  a  lymnt,  i«  unlit  !■-.  be  the  ruler  of  :i  free  people. 
U -< v.-  v.     !■■  -.-r.  Hunting  in    ittcadOB  10  MB  LM1U  MMbmi.      W«  BM1 

them,  thn  lime  to  time,  of  the  attempts  by  their  legislature,  to  cx- 
i  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  hue.  reminded  tin  in  of  the, 
dance*  of  our  cmlgrntion  and  settlement  hw*  W<  BMI  IJi]l>iW  M 
Hivr  jn.i.  M  anil  magnanimity,  nml  wo  have  conjnnil  them,  M  the  lie* 
i  .minion  kindred,  to  disavow  these  ustirpnliotis,  which  would  incvita- 
irrupt  oar  connections   and  correspondence.    Tbey,  too,  hnvc  been 

Ihe  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.     We  must,  therefore,  ac- 

in  the  necessity  which  denounces  oar  separation,  and  hold  them  as 
I  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  |.en.r,  friends. 

therefore,  thn  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America,  in 
I  CoiijfresB  assembled,  appealing  to  the  .Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 

rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  aathoritv  of 
)d  people  of  these  colonics,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  tneso 

Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States : 
fy  are  absolved  fiom  nil  allegiance  to  the  British  rmwn,  nnd  that  all 
1  rxninei-tiuii  between  them  and  the  state  ofGtMt  Britain  i«,  and  ought 
otally  dissolved  ;  nnd  that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have 
wit  to  levy  war,  conclude    pence,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 

■nd  to  do  all  other  acts  ana  things  which  independent  States  may  of 
o.     And,  for  the  support  of  tlii»  -I.  with  a  Arm  reliance,  on 

iteetion  of  Diwne  Providence,  wc  mutually  pledge,  to  each  other  our 
ur  fortunes  ami  our  sacred  htiimnr. 


foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congress,  engrossed,  and  signed 
following  nicmben: 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 


AVa>  Ifampthirt. 

1 !  »  u  l  MtTT, 

\n  Wiiii-plk, 
*w  T  uouvrox. 

Mouodumttt  Day. 
i.  Adam*, 

Ll>AM«, 

r  Trcat  Paise, 

•DK   UKHRT. 

Mode  htand. 
t»  Hoi-kiss, 

L>    ELLtllT. 

ComettiaU. 
SltKRMAlt, 
U   ItnXTtHOTOH, 
IM  WlLtlAMC, 

t  Votcorr. 


AVu.  York. 

Wi 1. 1. 1 in  rix»Tt>, 
rim  i-  i.i> oosroK, 
Francis  Lkwib, 
Lewis  Mounts. 

New  Jerxy. 
Richard  StoCktox, 
John  WmuinnsiN, 
Fraxcis  IIoi'KLNBOX, 
Joint  Hart, 
AnuuiAjt  Clark. 

Prnnti/lfaiua. 

ItoBKItT    MoKRI*, 

Bcuamix  Run, 
ISksmaxik  Fraskuk, 
Joint  Morton, 
Gkorqr  Cltmer, 
Jamk*  Smith. 
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Geosoc  Tatwhs, 
James  Wiukv», 
GaXMtOS  Hoaa. 

C««a»  Rnranir, 

Thomas  M'Kcu. 

MiTTj/letd. 

Samcel  Chase, 
William  l'ACA, 

Till. HAS    8fl 

Ciuut.w  Cakikhx,  of  Carrollcon. 

Virginia. 
George  Wttbc, 
Richard  Herst  Lee, 
Thomas  Jirrtitsox, 
Bexjavix  lUsaisox, 


TltOXA*  Kkzjox. 

FiiAsns  l.ir.nr».»rr  Lee, 

Cartes  Braxtob. 

Xorih  tV*W 
\Vn  mam  iioui-n, 
Joetni  11».wl», 
Joaut  POOL 

•5o«*  CW.an, 

F.DWARD  RuTLXbOR, 
THOMAS    HlTVARD,  Jt., 

Tiiomah  I.txcii.  . 
Annum  Miiuiurro*. 

G'owyia. 

Birrrox  Gwisytrr, 
Lymax  Hill, 
George  Waltosc. 


4,/aZr,  1776. 


ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION,  ETC. 

TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  OOHT..- 
He,  Ihi  •mitrsiyvil,  JtU/alci  ej At  Statu,  aJjiitJlo  our  namt,  mm!  .V**"*?; 
Wiirbeas,  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America,  In  Congix**  v- 
eembled  did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  NoTcmbcr,  in  the  tear  of  our  Lord  om 
thousand  seren  hundred  and  terenty-aevcii,  and  In  th  «  >4  the  a- 

dependence  of  America,  ajcree  to  certain  articles  of  cutuVdoratiua  ami 

Krtual  union  between  the   States  of  New    lliimj-liire,  Msssachsnota 
hoilo  l»land  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  v.. 
»ey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  Man  Ian.].  Virginia,  North    Caxvlma, 
Carolina,  and  UcorK"i.  in  ili,  word*  AUoMRB  '•• 


AlUeu*  of  eooMerallon  m.I  p<ip.-i..»l  union  txtwm  lb*  Sum  *t  X*»  fliisiMni. 
■xhurtti  Bay,  Kbodo  Maul  uxl  lY-wktoea  ttuuUoe*  C«iii«rilnii.  Nt3  V,«k.  . 
tmmr,  Nnn.rli-anl*.  IhU-e.ro,  M»r,und,  VuRttik,  Sonk  Cuitti*.  ihwUi  Utnttaa, 
Omrala. 

Article  1.  Tho  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "Toe  United  Stale*  of 
America." 

Art.  i  Each  Sinte  retain*  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  ripht,  which  is  not  by  ibis  confederation  ex- 
pressly deli'isab-il  to  the  I'ini.-,1  Stales  In  Congress  assembled. 

A i:i  .1.  The  laid  States  berel.v  wverally  enter  inti>  a  firm  league  of  frkmd- 
•liip  with  each  other  for  their  commnn  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
m  their  inutnnl  and  general  welfare:    binding  themselves  to  aav 
other  against  all  force  offered  to.  or  attacks  made  upon  than,  or  any  of  diem, 
ou  ai'vount  of  religion,  sovereignly,  trade,  or  any  othi  .shalever. 

Art.  4.  The  butter  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mtitu  ,,  »nd  later- 

course  among  (be  people  of  the  dWHerwA  ¥*•&*»  «\  \V.»  wkk,  \b»  f  me  iahab- 
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Haul*  of  each  of  tlivsn  States,  pauper*,  vngalioiid*,  and  fugitives  from  justice 
excepted,  ihall  br«  imtltli-d  to  all  prirllegas  and  Immunities  of  free  citizens 
is  the  several  States ;  and  the  people,  of  each  Statu  shall  hnvo  free  ingrciu 
and  rcfcreaa  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  ahull  enjoy  therein  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  imposition-,  "i"1 
restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  prow.lcd  that  audi  re- 
strictions shall  not  extend  so  far  oa  to  prevent  the  removal  of  pioyaty  im- 
ported into  any  State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  U  mi  inhnhi- 
taat;  provided,  alxo,  that  no  imposition,  dmies,  or  restriction,  shall  b*  laid 
by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United  State*,  or  cither  of  them. 

If  any  person  entity  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  lnrli  mitd* 
meanor.  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  (i'.'H-nior,  or  executive  power  of  (hi 

bich  he  tied,  be  delivered  up,  and  removod  to  the  State  having  juris- 
diction of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  bo  given  in  each  of  these  Stales  to  the  records, 
acts,  and  judicial  proceeding*  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other 
State. 

AitT.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interest*  of 
the  United.  States,  delegate*  shall  be  annually  uppuinti  d  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  of  each  State  nlmll  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  State  to 
recall  its  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send 
others  in  their  stead  fur  the  remainder  of  the  vcar. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
■even  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more 
than  throe  yean,  in  any  term  of  six  years;  nor  aba!)  any  ptTtfDj  being  a  del* 
egatr,  be  capable  of  holding  an  dike  under  the  United  Suite,  for  which 
bo.  Or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  foe*,  or  emolument  of  any 
kind. 

Kacb  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and 
while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  question*  in  the  United  States  In  Congres*  assembled,  each 
State  shall  have  one  vote. 

:->.  i-dmii  of  apt  Bab  and  deb.-.ic  i&CttgmiBlllMMti  kDBMMtMdoi  rrnns 
lioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress:  nnd  the  members  of  Congress 
(hall  be  protected  in  their  persona  from  arrests  nnd  imprisonments,  during  the 
time  of  their  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for  trea- 
son, felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Aar.  0.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  too  United  Slates  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall  send  an  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter 
into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or 
State  |  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  nnder  the 
United  States  or  any  of  them,  accept  nf  any  present,  emolument,  ofl 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  Stale;  nor  sDaU 
the  United  State*  iu  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of 

nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alli- 
ance whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  Is 
to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  almll  continue 

Ni<  Scan  shall  lay  any  impost*  or  duties,  which  may  interfere  with  any 
stipulation,  iu  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  ossein- 
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bled,  with  nnr  king,  prince,  or  Slate,  in  parrsnanec  of  any  Inula  tlroa* 
proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  erf  Prance  and  Spain. 

No  vessels  of  war  .hall  hr  kept  op  in  time  of  peace,  by  any  Suit,  txql 
such  number  as  shall  bo  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  Slate*  in  Congm* 
assembled,  for  the  defence  of  weh  Stat*  or  iu  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of 
force*  be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except  each  number  cob  at, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deaaM 
requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  *ueh  State;  *a 
every  State  shall  always  keep  np  a  wclUegnUtcd  and  disciplined  rsalitia,  ssl 
Ij  armed  six!  aCOOomd,  siul  shall  provsdn  and  have  constantly  liner 
for  ate,  in  public  starts,  a  number  of  Held  pieces  and  tents,  and  a  prcwrr 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  toe  consent  of  the  t'aitsd  Sasas 
in  Congress  assembled,  uiiIcm  such  Stale  be  actually  invaded  by  •neapa.ar 
•hall  hare  reecivod  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  furmed  by  toast  ana*. 
of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  to  imminent  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  coosnked; 
nor  shall  nny  State  grunt  commissions  to  any  ship*  or  vessels  of  war,  or  let- 
ters of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Cased 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  Kingdom  or  Saw, 
and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  m.  declared,  and  and** 
■01  li  regulations  ns  shall  be  established  by  the  L'nitrd  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, unless  such  State  be  infest**!  by  pintles,  in  which  ease  vessels  of  wjr 
may  be  litti-d  out  fur  that  OBoaaiooi  and  kc|>t  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  eon. 
tinue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  aascTTiblod  shall  dctefSiaM  <*k- 
erwie*. 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common 
all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  _. 
turc  of  each  State  respectively,  by  whom  such  fceecs  shall  be  raised,  or  in  loth 
manner  H  met  -^late  shall  direct;  and  all  vacancies  shall  bc*6llcd  np  by  Ik* 
Sutc  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  9    All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  inrsnrrt 
fur  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  " 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  bo  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  State*  in  proportion  to  the  valor  of 
within  each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  |«r*on,  as  surh  land 
balldlnga  and  improvements  thereon"  shall  be  estimated,  according  to 
mod*  ns  ibe  United  State*  iu  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to 
reel  ami  BOBOlBt, 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  sa. 
thorily  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  el  :  n  tot,  within  the  lira* 

agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Akt.  9.  The  United  Stair*  in  Congress  asenmblcd  shall  hare  the  sole  and 
>f i'  right  and  power  uf  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  lbs 
eases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Article :  of  sending  and  receiving  aanhrasrlnni 
entering  into  treaties  and  alliance*;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  ec 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States 
restrained  from  imposing  such  Imposts  and  dottst  on  Intriguers  as  tin 

people  are  Pabjotlod  I r  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  01 

of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever:  of  establishing 
deciding  in  all  cotes,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in 
what  manner  prize*  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  ibe  service  of  the  United 
Slate*  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated :  of  granting  letter*  of  marque 
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recs-itsd.  In  llmea  of  peaces,  appointing  courts  foe  the  trial  of  piracies  and  ftl- 
onsr*  <  ■<»*,  »ml  establishing  courts  for  receiving  »nJ 

delerminiiij:  fin*li»  appeal)  in  all  run  of  capture* ;  provided,  thai  no  nocin- 
bcr  of  Congress  shall  l»<  appetDted  kjod  I  IM  MM  Mart* 

The  United  Stain  hi  Congress  assembled  xliajl  also  bo  the  last  resort  on 
appeal  In  all  disputes  and  difl'crences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may 
arise  helisern  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any 
toiler  cause  whatever ;  which  authority  »li»ll  always  lie  exercised  In  I  (in  maa- 
llcming;  wfcetiewt  the  l<  -,-:  hue..- or  executive  authorily  or  lawful  agent 
of  any  State  in  eontrovrrsv  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress, 
the  mailer  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  (hall 
be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the 
other  Stale  la  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  ajijiearancc  of  tho  j»r- 
tte*.  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  bo  directed  to  appoint 
ami  comnissaoncr*  or  judge*  to  conuitute  a  court  for  hearing  anil  dctcnuin- 
law  the  matter  in  •Motion;  bat  If  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  noma 
three persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  frota  the  list  of  such  per- 
son* each  pony  »hn!l  alternately  strike  oot  one,  the  petitioner*  bcgnin  I 

number  ahall  bo  reduced  to  thirteen ;  nud  from  that  number  not  I.  < 
than  tens  nor  more  than  nine  name*,  n*  Congrau  (hall  direct,  thall,  in  the. 
presence  of  Congr***,  be  drawn  out  by  lot  i  and  tho  persons  whow  name* 
(hall  be  so  drawn,  or  ani  five  of  ihem.  shall  l«i  coiiiini.iioiR'rj  or  judge*,  to 
hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  to  alway*  a«  a  major  part  of  the 
lodge*,  who  *h'all  hear  the  cause,  (hall  agree  in  the  determination :  ami  if 
.  li  lur  parry  (hall  neglect  to  atleud  at  the  day  appointed,  without  *howlng 
tVMOBH  which  Congress  (hall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refese  so 
strike,  the.  ('ongrvas  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  ont  of  each  Stale, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Congrca*  shall  strike  In  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or 
refusing;  and  the  judgment  anil  sentence  nt  the  .our.  t  .  i  I  In  the 

Banner  before  proscribed,  shall  bo  final  and  conclusive ;  ami  if  any  of  tho 
parties  shall  r*fu«r>  to  «ubmii  to  the  aothority  of  such  eonrt,  or  to  appear,  or 

defend  their  claim  or  cause,  tin-  MOTl    I)  ill  m  •>■  'itln-lns*  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  liko  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  tho 
judgment  or  aentence,  and  other  proceedings,  being  in  cither  case  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  tho  acta  of  Congress  for  tho  security  of  th« 
parties  concerned :  provided,  that  every  commissioner,  before  hi  tta  in  jndg. 
.hall  take  an  oath,  to  tie  administered  hy  one  of  tho  judge*  of  the  sn. 
fir  superior  court  of  the  Smtc,  shore  the  cause  shall  be  tried, 
il v  t..  lo  .ir  mid  .h  tcrniine  tin'  niulti  r  in  ipicstion,  i,c<  ording  (■■  lb 
0|  but  judgment,  without  favour,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ;"   provided 
BaD,  thai  do  Staio  (hall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  tlio  benefit  ■ 

Bun  -. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  differ- 
ent grants  of  two  or  more  Slate*,  whose  Jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  men 
lands  and  the  State*  which  passed  iiii.Ii  grant*  are  adjusted,  iho  said  grants 
or  either  of  thorn  being  at  the  same  limn  claimed  to  have  originated  anteced- 
ent to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  (be  petition  of  either  party  to 
the  Congress  of  tho  United  States,  be  finally  determined,  a*  near  as  may' be, 
in  the  same  manner  as  la  before-prescribed  for  deciding  dispute*  respecting  ter- 
oa  between  different  States. 

Tie    United  Stale*  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  hav»  tho  sole  ami  o\. 

elusive  right  :ind  power  of  regulating  ihe  alloy  and  vain-  B  *ej(  l>y 

ivn  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  State*;  fixing  the  standard 

Ool 
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of  weights  and  measure*  throughout  the  United  Suia :  rrgalallng  lot 
and  managing  all  affaii  I  with  Indian*  not  members  of  any  of  list  Suits; 
rided,  tliat  tlia  legislative  right  of  any  Stato  within  iu  own  licit- 
rtagM  Of  violated:  establishing  and  regulating  poal-officr*  from  onoSCso 
i  another,  throughout  all  tin'  United  Status  and  exacting  »ucb  postage  ea 
the-  papers  passing  ihrougb  the  Mine  a»  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Mid  office :  appointing  all  officers  of  the  Land  forces  in  Ibf 
service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers:  appointing  ill 
the  officers  of  the  naval  force*,  and  commissioning  all  officer*  wtuurv 
service  of  tin-  1  ini.a  State*:  making  rule*  for  tho  government  and  ragalalkti 
<>l'  ill.  Mid  land  and  naval  forces  and  directing  their  operation*. 

The  United  State*  in  Congrew  acttinblcil  •'  til  hatt  anlhority  to  ipaMt 
■  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "  a  CoaunU- 
tec  of  the  States ;"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  aid  to  if- 
point  such  othor  committees  ami  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  fur  ain- 
aging  tho  general  a  Ha  ire  of  the  I'llltnd  Stales,  nndcr  uWf  direction:  to  ap- 
point inn.'  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  ic 
serve  in  the  office  of  President  more  than  ono  year  is  any  tens  of  three 
years :  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sunn  of  money  to  bo  raised  for  the  tenk* 
of  the  United  Slates  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defcsru* 
the  public  expenses :  to  007701*  money  or  emit  bills  ou  tho  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective  States  aa  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  omitted :  to  build  and  cqoip  a  navy :  to  ogres 
upon  the  number  of  land  force*,  and  to  make  from  each  Stale  fie 

lU  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabiunti  in  each,  State; 
which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  (he  legislature 
State  shall  appoint  tin-  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  cloihe,  ana, 
and  equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  maimer,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Staeo; 
nd  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  match  u> 
the  place  appointed,  and  nithin  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  Sum  it 
Congress  assembled:  but  if  the  United  Stales  in  Congress  a' 
on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge*  proper  that  any  Stal 
ralino  men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and 
other  Stale  should  ruiso  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  qnota  1 
such  extra  number  ihall  be  raised,  officer,  d,  olotbesl,  armed,  and  etj 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  snoh  State,  unless  the  legislature 
State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  safely  be  spa  > 
same;  in  wliieh  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  cloche,  arm, and  equip, as  mat; 
of  kuch  cxtiii  iiuihIh-i  hi  ihi  J  judgo  can  safely  be  spared.  And  the  offices 
mill  IMS  IS  riotbarl,  am-  1  lipptd,  shall  mat  1  :»rc  appoint- 

ed, and  » itliin  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  Coiled  Stale*  in  Congrats  as- 
sembled. 

■  1  States  In  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a  wax,  oar 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  ol  peace,  Mil  Bote*  into  any 
treaties  or  alliance*,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  tho  value  thereof,  nor  as- 
criain  the  turn*  ■  <>•  for  the  defence  and  welfar- 

ism, .1  StanMOT  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  end* 
of  the  United  Slates,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  aitree  upon  the  number  «f 
vessels  of  war  to  bo  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  force* 
to  be  raited,  nor  appoint  a  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unlet* 
nine  States  assent  to  the  same ;  imr  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  ex- 
ci|,i  l.r  »dJonrTilO|  from  day  m  day.  be  determined,  unleat  by  the  vote*  of 
a  majority  of  the  United  State*  in  Congress  asavtnblcd. 
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•  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  h>r«  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
itbin  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  State),  to  that  no  period 
f  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  fix  months:  and 
•hall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceeding*  monthly,  except  such  parti 
fbcrrof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  th*h  fndg* 
tnenl  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays,  of  the  delegate*  of  each  State 

OSJ  »ny  question  shall  be  clili  red  on  die. jnunnil  w!ii-ii  il  i,  desired  In  .. 

cgate  ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request, 
•hall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parti  as 
arc  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  State*. 

Anr.  10.  The  Committee  of  toe  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  au- 
!  in  execute  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress) 
M  the  United  Stai  ;resa  assembled,  li_v  the  consent  of  nine  States, 

■ball,  from  time  to  time,  iliink  expedient  to  veal  lliem  with;  provided  that 
no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  assembled  is  requisite 

Art.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  end  joining  In  the  meas- 
ure* ot*  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to.  all  the  ad- 
vantage* of  this  union  ■  l,ut  no  oilier  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the.  same 
unless  uoch  admiwiuu  I*  agreed  U>  by  nun'  Stales. 

Aitr,  IS.  All  bills  of  credit  •mined,  moneys  borrowed,  debts  contracted,  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as 
•  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whcicof  the 
•aid  United  States  and  the  public  faith  arc  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

An.  18,  Kviiy  Suiie  »lmli  aindi:  tiy  the  determination  of  tin  I  mini  States 
in  < 'ingress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  ilt* 
submitted  to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviola- 
bly observed  by  every  State,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any 
alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  altcra- 
agrecd  to  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  every  Statu. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Croat  GoT»tn<ir  nf  the  world  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of 
and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  :  Know  tk,  That  wc,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  la  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  con- 
firm eaeh  and  every  of  the  said  Articles  ot  confederation  and  perpetual  union, 
and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained ;  and  «•  do 
further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents 
that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  CongreM 
assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  the  said  confederation,  are  submitted 
to  them ;  and  that  the  Articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the 
ytaua  we  respectively  represent;  and  that  the  union  shall  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whrrreof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  Congress.  Done 
at  I'hiladi  liiliia,  in  the  Suite  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in 
the  rear  of  our  Lord  one  thou. and  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and 
is  the  third  year  of  the  independence  of  America. 

On  Iht  pait  and  Uhalj »/ the  Stato  of  Maw  l/ampihirt. 
Jr.M.it  ltA«Tt.»TT,  Jons  Wsarrwoarsi,  juu., August*.  177*. 


■  IS 


AFTEXDICB. 


Oa  lit  pari  emd  bckalfoftU  State  o/  Jfeaaadbuatt*  , 
Sawn  IIascocb.  FftASCla  D.S1, 

Suiru  A"*1".  Jtxu  Lotejj_, 

Euuwi  Goxt,  8unm.Rot.TiK 

OatUprntrndUbekedfoftie  State  of  Rhode  lAnd  <*d  Prmdeea 

Wiu.ua  Ti  i  niT,  Jutn  Coixnts. 

I!»«T  MAftCHAJtT, 

Ob  (**  /rtrt  ad  bektJf  of  fie  Sbo*  of  Ommtetiemt. 
Roars  SmiiK,  Trrrs  Hocks, 

S.m    11    llfXTUKJTOX,  AJDU*  AlllMS. 

Ourtft.  Woccott, 

0»  IV  /**  -*d  UJadf  of  tit  State  of  AV»  >Vi . 

Jae.  Ocas*,  \f«.  Drut, 

F*a.  Lewi*,  Goer.  Manna. 

Oft  titpmrlamdin  oeialfoftU  State  o/.W  Jcrtey. 

Jso.  Wmnurooii,  Saoi.  Scroont,  Ko».  26,  1 118, 

Oa  lie  part  and  otAa// of  rU  Stale  of  Femjuyhmmm. 

Roar.  Mont*.  WitxiAM  Cun 

Di.mil  Kouuiuc,  Joscra  Rant,  ZSd  Jolr,  I77H. 

Jo*  a.  Bataxd  Skitb, 

Oft  tit  moW  aaa?  heUlfofthe  Stole  of  Mawora. 
Tbo.  MKm,  Feb.  IS.  Xkiouj  Vas  Dtxb. 

Joax  Dtcsixsox,  Mar  Slh,  1779, 

0»  tU  part  wad  Uialf  tftlm  State  of  Maryland. 
Jobs  IUxsox,  Marv-h  1.  1 7*1.  Daxiel  Camou.  March  1, 1! 

OB  tie  part  tt*d  bekz'foftbt  Stall  of  Viraimia. 

RicnAiD  Htxai  Lu,  Jso.  Ha*tie, 

Jon  Baatam,  Fftaxcu  Ljojittoot  Lee. 

Thoba*  Adams, 

Ob  fA*  pert  and  UaaJfeftle  Slate  ofS'ortk  CaroSma, 
Job*  Pes*,  Jnly  SI,  1778,  Jxo.  Winxuo. 

Coam  UaRSbTT, 

Oa  rat  part  oW  i*ao//e/ea<  SaUc  ofSouti  Oxn/ie, 

IIkxst  La(tkes>,  RxciuaD  IIctbos, 

Wiimam  Hexsi  DuATttw,  Taos.  Ilxr*oor>,  jnn. 

Jmx  Matiieb*, 

Oa  the  port  omd  oeaalfoflhe  Stat,  of  Gtoryia. 

Jxo.  TTai.tos,  2ith  JoIt,  1T78.  Kowt».  Laxgwobtbt. 

Eowd,  Tujant, 


Nwt-Fha  lU  citr-anKAaa  at  flilajiiiii  fa.  la»  m.  H^»  Brh.itr»l  !■■.. 
<  «»cfca»»Hca  »t  dMawat  taaaa,  a.  ifL  in  by  iba  aaaas  t>  la  bubiMi  Ihry  i 
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taint*  ai  Ihty  happened  U  Iw  prrs*ut  in  filler— ,  afttr  llioy  had  been  anlhortnd  br  tbeir 

CCHMtltUVDU. 

Thf>  *Nii/  Artlclrw  nf  mnffnVratlon  iffiBtlninri  In  force  until  tlvc  4th  da/  of  Mafrh,  1799* 
•  tkta  lho  comtUulioo  of  the  l'ulle<l  sratce  took  cflctt. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

namu. 

We,  llir  people  of  the  Uuiteil  Stati ■«,  in  order  to  farm  n  more  perfect  union, 

blish  justice,  insure  domestic  tnnn|iiiUity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 

promote  the  general  welfare,  nnd  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves. 

and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 

States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

O/tht  fsytilaturt. 
mx-Ttox  i. 

1.  All  legislative  powers  lierein  put*),  shall  bo  rested  in  ■  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

•kction  tt. 

1.  The.  Houso  of  Representatives  shall  bo  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  •  i  hy  tin!  jieople  of  the  several  Slate*:  and  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  must  nu- 
merous branch  of  the.  State  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  hare  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty  dive  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citixen  of  the  United  States, 
ami  srbo  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  thai  State  in  which  bo 
ahull  be  chosen. 

S.  Representative  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  bo  (Deluded  within  this  union,  according  to  their  mpacjfn 
numbers,  which  shall  bo  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  nnd  eJtrittdmg 
udlsjM  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  emmtersaton 
shall  l>o  made  within  three  years  after  the  tlrst  meeting  of  the  Congre*  of  the 
l.'iiiti<l  States,  and  within  asrarj  >uh» strata!  term  often  years,  in  •un-li  nnm 
ner  as  they  shall  hy  law  direct.  Tin-  niiiiila-r  "f  representatives  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative; and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  mode,  the  State  I 
Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three ;  MawtrhtuttU.  eight ;  Jthodt 
Itlaml,  nnd  /YoetaVnce  1'tautalionM,  one;  0>fin<iii<i.j.  five:  .%'<■■•  York,  six  ; 
fVs*  ./triry,  four;  I'mntyleania,  eight ;  Iklarcari,  one  ;  Maryland,  si*  :  Vir- 
ginia, ten;  North  Carolina,  five;   South  Carolina,  five.;  and  Gtorgla,  It 

4.  When  vacancies  lupimn  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  tin-  a* 
ccutive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  nf  election  to  till  up  meli  vacancies. 

C.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers,  and  shall  hare  the  solo  power  of  impeachment. 

•CCTIuM    III. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  State*  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 


unmon 

each.  State,  chosen  by  the  legislator*  thereof,  for  six  rt*n,  awl  cub 

(hull  have  one  vote. 

J.  bnmedl  itcly  *ftcr  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  tbt  tat 
election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The 
seat*  uf  the  tension  of  the  first  clan  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  ef tV 
I,,]  w-:u.  <ii  tin-  ..-,-,, mi  els**  at  the  :•>■!  Inuloii  of  i!~  Ibwia,  »ad  ..fit,- 
third  clas*  at  tbt  < tXptratiou  of  the  kiuhfoar,  >o  that  one-third  may  he  rbgsn 
every  wciitiiI  year;  unil  if  vacancies  lir.jijx  n,  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  k-gislatare  of  any  .State,  the  executive  thereof  tatv 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  tbe  legisUtu--. 
aholl  then  fill  inch  vacancies. 

:i.  No  jicrson  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  «**  <1 
thirty  yean.,  and  bOM  nilM  years  a  citizen  of  tliu  United  Slates,  anil  wb» shall 
nut,  ivli.-n  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  Slate  foe  which  he  shall  be  chases. 

t  Tin-  Vic  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Sea- 
ate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officer*,  and  also  a  president  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  »ball  exercise  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  State*. 

i;.  'I'll,-  Senate  >hall  have  the  ■  "In  power  to  try  all  impeachments,    VTbni 

fur  that  purpose,  iln'v  shall  be  oat  oath  or  affirmation.     When  the 

President  of  the  united  Suiu-y  ii  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside:  rod  so 

MOOB  shall  bo  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-third*  of  the  Oson- 

bcrs  pr, 

7.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  t»1*- 
moval  from  office,  aud  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  aay  office  of  boson?, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  State*:  but  the  party  comicicd  shall,  nev- 
. Mil.,  I,  -..  bt  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
according  to  law. 

BEcnoa  rv. 

1.  The  time*,  place*,  and  manner  of  holding  election*  for  senators  and  ras. 
rcacntativi  *,  -hull  be  prescribed  in  each  Stale  by  the  leitulatora  thereof;  hot 
the  Congress  may  at  nny  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  rrgnlallnne.  except 
as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senator*. 

2.  Tlic  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  onee  In  every  year,  and  *s»eh  I 
ing  shall  bt  "i>  the  llrat  Monday  in  December,  unlcM  they  shall  by  lew  ippeial 
a  dilrcrc-nl  day. 

HUmM  T. 
1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  ,_ 
lions  of  its  own  members :  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a*  qu 

to  <ln  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  aod 

be  authoriccd  in  compel  the  alirndsncc  of  absent  members,  ia  so'ch  manner 
under  such  penallies  as  each  House  may  provide. 
1  Each  House  mar  detenu  inn  the  rule  of  its  proceeding*,  punish  Its  mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behaviour,  and.  wilh  tho  concurrence  of  two  : 
a  member. 

3.  Each  Hon**  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceeding*,  and  from  tine  to 
itmo  publish  ,ug  Mich  paru  as  may  in  their  jadgaoent  require 

:  and  the   Venn  and  imy*  of  the  mcmlxi-  of  either   lloasc,  i 
n,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  bo  entered  on  the 
Journal. 

4.  Neither  Hoose  during  the  Seanoa  of  Congress  shall,  without  the  cocswnl 
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of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  day*,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  tho  two  Houses  (hall  he  sitting. 

aeittm  ri 

1.  The  (Clinton  and  rcprcscntativea  ahull  receive  n  i -omponiation  for  their 
services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
State*.  They  (hall  in  all  coses,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
p«aee,  bo  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  tin 
their  respective  Mouses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  (nine;  nml  fur 
any  speech  or  debate  m  either  lluuw,  they  >liall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

*.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  lime  for  which  ho  was 
elected,  lie  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  Iwi-n  created,  or  the  emolument*  whereof  shall  have 
been  Increased,  during  audi  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  bu  a  member  of  either  House  during  hi*  continuance 
in  office. 

URcnoK  TO. 

1.  All  flills  for  raining  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose-  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 
Bills. 

2.  Every  Bill  which  shall  have  paused  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
[fatted  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  hut  if  not.  he  ihall  return  it. 
with  lii»  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  (hall 
enter  the  objection  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  rccunmlii  ii 
If,  after  such  ireonaidcralion,  two-thirds  of  that  House  (hall  agree  to  puns  the 
Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  «iili  tin;  objections,  to  iho  other  House,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  rotes  of  both  Homes 
ahull  lie  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting 
for  and  against  the  Bill  (hull  bo  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  HoOsc  rcapect- 
ivi  U  If  any  Bill  (hull  Dot  bo  returned  by  the  President  within  ini  duva 
(Sunday*  excepted)  after  it  ahull  Iiuvk  been  pnscMcd  to  blni.  the  same  ►hull 
be  a  low  in  like  manner  an  if  he  liu.l  signed  it,  uiiIcm  tlie  Congress  hy  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  cose  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

sV,  livery  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment), skill  bo  presented  to  tho  President  of  the  United  Stale*:  and  before 
the  aamr  -h  .11  I  iki-  rtl'oct,  shall  la-  appmved  by  him,  or  being  duapproved  by 
him,  ahall  lie  rcpnwd  hy  two-thirda  of  i !•«:  Senate  and  iiouar  of  Ki-prcsftita- 
tircs,  according  lo  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  iu  the  case  of  •  Bill. 

ikcticoi  mi, 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

1  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  Impost*,  and  excise*,  to  pay  the  debt* 
and  provide  for  the  common  difenen  ami  general  welfare  of  th"  United  Slates; 
but  all  duties,  iui|H»t«,  ami  excise*  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Stales  i 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States: 

S.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nation*,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 


m  nj  rf  the  Stales  < 

■•d  offct,  bat 'a  tax  m 
am  ooHao  fori 


I.  TW  arWUefe  of  dw  «rh  of  Ufea*  m 
W  1>  r«  .y  r,t-Jlw.  or  fanweoa.  the 
a.  Xo  BiN  af  ■nihil r.  ur 


pahhe  Mfan  — r  main 

U  be  laid.  anJea  la  MfMtlN  l* 


*»*.  Mo  ■aahailnai  or  other  4lnct  us  (boll 

the  eraaaa  or  wmmIn  hmnafarbrc  Jlwcud  to  be  takea. 

A.  No  ux  'K  -July  ahaJI  bn  laid  <m  articke  exported  frotn  aajr  Male. 


I  U  cim  bjr  any  rrgalattuo  of  rimiarm  or  it  i  mm  to  the 
part*  of  OM  8MM  otot  iboae  of  another; 


•hall 
om  Hum  l*  obliged  to  eour,  clear,  or  pa;  datiea  ta 


ah  h 


I J  i.,  «r 
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6.  No  money  shall  tie  dram  ('mm  the  tra— ITJ  lmi  in  nmseqofnra  <if  up- 
proprinli'nis  made  bj  law  ;   and  n  regular  HaMnVBl  an. I  aocWBH   "I  'In-  rt 
ceipu  and  expenditures  of  nil  public  money  shall  bo  published  from  time  M 
lime. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  I'nited  State*,  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trn»t  under  them  shall,  wltnout  the  consent  of 
Cotssrre**,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  litis  nf  any  kind  what- 

t,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

•r.criox  x. 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant 

letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money;  emit  Milt  of  credit;  make  any. 

mt  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  Bill  of 

attainder,  cx-posi-facto  lair,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  or 

grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

8.  No  "State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Cong-re**,  lay  any  Imparls  or  du- 
ties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  he  absolutely  necessary  l 
cuting  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid 
br  any  State  on  In  orpOrB  shall  be  for  tho  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  -  ill  such  lawn  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control 
of  Comma.  No  BUM  (hall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
on  tonnage,  keep  troop?  or  -.hip-  of  war  in  lime  of  peace,  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  Man-,  01  with  a  foreign  power.  Of  engage  in 
wnr,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  ns  will  not  admit 
of  delay. 

ARTICLE  H. 
Of  the  Biteulir*. 

BKCTIOX    I. 

1.  Tho  exocntive  power  shall  Ik-  rested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  lie  shall  hold  his  citric-  .luring  lbs)  term  of  Pair  Mar-,  nnd,  to- 
re: li.-r  with  the  Vicc-Protidont,  chosen  for  the  name  term,  bo  "otectcd  as  fol- 
lows : — 

2.  Each  Slate  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislnlnro  thereof  may 
.lir.'.'t,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  In  Congress ;  trat  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  any  oflot  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
I  niteil  States,  shall  Ik-  nppointcd  an  elector. 

:!.  The  elect""  -.hall  mei  i  in  iheir  res |i. -ciive  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
two  i-'rwns,  of  whom  one  nt  least  shall  not  he  an  inhabitant  of  tho  tnmeStato 
with  themselves.  And  ihcy  shall  make  a  list  of  nil  the  persons  voted  for.  nnd 
of  the  number  of  votes  for' each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify.  «n.l 
transmit  sealed  to  lbs  Mai  ..(  Qm  government  of  the  United  States,  di 
to  the  1'rvsident  of  the  8*MM.  Th*  PrttMOBI  of  th.-  Semite  -.hall,  in  the 
pICHssOa  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Heprescntaiivcs,  open  all  the  WrUflCOtW, 
nnd  the  roles  shall  then  lie  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  I*  more  than  one  who  hnve  snch 

a  miijnrity.  and  have  an  equal  number  of  vote*,  then  lbs  Ron I'  K-prescnt- 

utivrs  shall  immediately  (BOOM  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  I'rrt.ideiil;  and  if 
BO  ponoa  bara   I   majority,  thin,  from  UN  fivu  highest  on  the  lilt,  the  said 
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noon  shall  in  Ske  maonvr  cboo*«  lb*  President.     Bui  in  cancaiac  the  ho- 
Went,  the  rote*  shall  be  taken  by  State*;  the  represewtatioo  from  each  feet 
having  oae  tow  ;  ■  iiooram  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  or  a 
meaaben  froas  two-thirds  of  the  Slate*,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Slats 
be  neeeatary  to  a  choice,     la  every  ease,  after  the  choice  of  tb»  Presi ' 
person  having  the  greatest  cumber  of  tost*  of  the  elector*  shall  be  V 
■ileal.     Hui  if  there  should  remain  two  or  mora  who  hare  espial  wets.** 
Senate  >hall  choose  from  them  by  balk.4  the  Vke-Preaidcn*. 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  liase  of  choosing  the  elecion  a*4  as 
day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  nan  lartsis- 
OM  !lic  United  State*. 

\i>  person  except  a  natural-horn  citizen,  or  a  riiixrn  i>f  the  United  Sot* 
at  the  time  ofdM  !  thai  Conatilntioa,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  taVt 

of  President ;  neither  shall  say  pmon  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  aa 
hnre  attained  to  the  ngc  of  thirty-five  yean,  and  been  fourteen  yean  a  reads* 
within  the  United  State*. 

0.  In  com  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  r»s%- 
nation,  or  inability  tu  discharge  the  power*  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  las 

hall  devolve  mi  the  Vlce-Pre  d  the  CaviMaa*  may  fey  law  pro 

I  kit  f .  ir  the  caaa  of  rrinoial,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  thePrrs- 
ident  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  a*  prtasecat: 
*ml  such  officer  shall  ait  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  reaaovsd  t*  a 
President  shnll  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  slated  times,  receive  for  bus  services  a  Minimal 
lion,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  fcc 
wliis  I,  hi  shall  haft  boon  elceied.  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  thai  ptnai 
any  other  emolnmont  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  then. 

fore  ho  enter  on  the  execution  of  hi*  office,  lie  shall  take  the  tallowing 
oath  or  affirmation 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  < 
i'i  i.i, 'in  .  ,i  iii.  (  mi<i  stale*,  and  *rUL  te  the  ban  of  m>  *M*aT*j  | 
|Mii"i,  tad  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stairs.''' 

SECTION  ll. 

1.  The  President  shnll  b*.  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  nf  iW 

State*  nnil  of  Ibe  militia  of  the  several  Sutcs.wbcn  called  into  tha 
actual  service  of  the  United  Btalea;  he  may  require  ihc  opinion  in  writing 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  axeealire  department*,  srpoo  any 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  office*  :  and  he  shall  have 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  fur  offences  against  Ibe  United  Stales,  i 
ease*  of  Impaaehfaaal, 

2.  lie  shnll  Imve  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
lo  make  trcotie-.  p  thirds  of  the  *enaton  preacnl  concur :  and  ke 
shall  nominate,  and  liy  ami  «iih  i In-  n'l'ire  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  stfaall 
appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consols,  judges  oft' 

•  OoBTt.  and  all  other  offioen  of  the  United  State*,  wo 
are  not  herein  other*  Ua  provided  for,  and  which  (ball  bo  estsh 


I  tut  tin.  <'ongTt>.  nun  hv  law  vol  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
the 

of  depart  ni> -ir  i, 


Ihey  think  proper  in  the  I  i.  m  the  court*  of  law,  or  la  the 


.t.  The  President  shall  have  power  lo  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
daring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire 
a/  ibe  end  of  their  next  session. 
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•ectiox  in. 
1.   He  shall,  from  time  to  time.  give  io  Congress  informniinn  of  the  »talo 
of  the  Uaion,  »nd  NMBMMBd  !■■  tli  mtion  such  mcxsunMai  bt  shall 

Slice  necessary  Mid  NtptdttM ;  lu  ma.  .  ""  alttraoniiliar*  ■« -ci-ioii-,  SOBfMM 
lb  House*,  or  either  of  than  :  and  in  c***>  of  disagreement  bet  WW  (beta, 
with  rrapoct  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  mar  adjourn  them  to  such  timo 
an  be  shall  think  proper  j  he  shall  receive  ambassador*  and  other  public  min- 
iatani;  he  shall  take  can  that  the  law*  be  faithfully  executed  ;  and  (ball  com 
OllMion  all  the  officer*  of  ll.o  United  State*. 

ancnos  lv. 

1 .  The  Pmtidcnt,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officer*  of  the  United  States 
(hall  bo  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  fur  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crime*  and  misdemeanor*. 

Airncr-E  in. 

Q/lhe  Juilidwry. 
StXTIOS   l. 

1.  The  judiriol  power  of  tho  United  State*  shall  be  rested  In  on*  8 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  court*  u  Congrm  mm,  fnu  dm  M  lima,  onWr 
and  establish.  The  judge*,  both  of  the  Supremo  and  inferior  court*,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour;  and  xhall,  at  stated  times.  n<ccivo 
for  then  •  1 1  iott  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bo  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

aXCTJOX  it. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cose*  in  law  and  equity  arising 
nndcr  this  Constitution,  the  lows  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  M 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  case*  affecting  ambassa- 
dor*, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  io  all  cases  of  adiim ah.  mid  umti- 
tima Jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  State*  lhall  b 

to  controversies  between  two  Of  BOW  Slates ;  Ixtwoen  a  State  and  citizen*  of 
another  Stale  ;  between  citizen*  of  different  States  j  between  eitiicn*  of  tho 
same  State  claiming  lauds  under  grants  of  different  Slates;  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  sut>r 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassador*,  other  public  minutci*,  ami  consols, 

and  those  in  which  a  Slate  shall  tie  a  party,  the  Supte Court  shall  haso 

origiusl  jiui.dieiiim.  In  nil  the  other  CtJW  lie  fore  HWntiotwd,  the  Supremo 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  us  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  triol  of  all  crimes,  except  in  case*  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  hi ) , 
and  »uch  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  ..  In  iv  the  aajd  crime*  shall  have  brsin 
coniiintted;  but  when  not  einnmiilcd  within  any  State,  ihe  tiial  shall  be  *l 
»ucu  place  or  place*  a*  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

ar-cnox  tit. 

|,  Treason  against  the  United  State*  shall  consist  only  io  leryinrf  war 
aKaiiwt  them,  or  in  adhering  to  tie  n  TJHBllt*,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  pen.ni  shall  l«-  ruin  ieUd  of  treason,  utiles*  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesaos  to  the  sumo  overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court. 


.  IHOCJt. 


2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  MM;  bun 
attainder  of  treason  shall  wosrk  comiflioa  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  far- 
ing too  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

il.K  IV. 
SECTKM  1. 

1.  Fnll  faiili  «n<l  rredii  shall  I*  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  •ccs.Re- 
ord»,  and  judirial  proceedings  of  every  other  Stale.     And  Contrast  may.br 

.1  law*,  prescribe  the  manner  ia  which  »ucb  act*,  record*,  and  process- 
ing* shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

stxtiox  tr. 

^  The  citizen*  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  tho  privilege*  and uc 
nwriiiics  of  citlxciu  in  tho  several  Stale*. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  Slut.;  with  trtsjnn.  felony,  or  ether  crime,  »b> 
shall  flee  from  jimtlcc  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  danund  of  Ik 
nicniai  miili.it it v  dI  tin;  State  from  which  he  fled,  bo  delivered  np,  to  bess- 

'  to  the  Stair  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

!il  to  service  i>r  labODT  in  one  State,  under  tlie  laws  there- 
of,  escaping  ititi)  anotlirr,  thall,  in  conseuuence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour:  but  shall  be  dcJhcrod  «p  oa 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  icrvicc  or  labour  may  bo  due. 

stcnoN  in. 

I.  New  State*  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union ;  but  do  W*t 
Slate  (ball  be  formed  or  erected  within  tho  jurisdiction  of  any  other  Slate, 
nor  any  Stale  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  State*,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  State*  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  Congrats. 

9.  Congress  shall  hare  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rnles  i 
regulations  respecting  the  territory,  or  other  property  belonging  to  tbe  Un 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  to  construed  as  to 
any  claims  of  toe  United  States  or  of  any  particular  State. 

atc-nox  iv. 

1.  The  United  Slates  shall  guarantee  to  «v»ry  State  in  this  «■ 
I  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  again 
anil,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  tbe 
ture  cannot  bo  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

AKTICI.K  V. 

Of  A  mf.  iidweMs. 

1.  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  io  this  Constitution;  or,  on  the.  application  oft 
legislatures  of  two-third*  nfthe  several  Stall-.,  Until  call  :i  convoMioi 
postal  amendment.,  whion,  in  either  case.  sIihII  lie  valid  in  .ill  intents  i 
purposes,  as  pari  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourth*  of  tho  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  iJxre- 
of,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  rt.ttftcis.YvDO.  tos*  **  veo^oaed  by  Congress ; 
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provided,  that  no  amendment  which  mny  be  made  prior  to  the  year  otic  thou- 
ght hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  tint  und  imnili 
clausvs  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  fir»t  Article ;  and  that  no  State,  without 
iu  content,  shall  be  deprived  of  iu  equal  suffrage  in  tho  Senate. 

AUTICLK  VI. 
AfltcellunaHU. 

1,  All  debit  contracted  and  cngagemcnis  entered  into,  before  the  adoption 

Cimxiiiuiiuti,  •hall  ba  as  valid  against  (lie  United  Slates  under  this 
OOMtituliun,  .is  nnott  lb(  ■  • . : 1 1 i. 1 1 1 •  r . . ! i i . 1 1 . 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  nil  trcatiea  made,  or  which  shall  bo  made, 
under  tho  authority  of  tho  United  States,  shall  be  the.  supreme  law  of  dm 
land;  and  the  judge*  in  cveiy  Slate  Khali  be  bound  i  ben  In,  tuythlflg  in  ihe 
constitution  or  law*  of  any  State  to  tho  contrary  noiMiihxiiimling. 

8.  The  senators  mid  representative  before  mentioned,  nnd  the  members  of 
tbe  several  State  legislature!,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
'ted  State*,  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  ainrm- 
aiion  to  support  this  Constitution ;  bnl   no  religious  test  shall  ever  b*  re- 
quired as  a  .lualincatioti  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  tho  United  Stales. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Ofttit  Ratijieatio*. 

I.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  State*  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  State*  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  lite  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  prcacni,  lb* 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  ufiiiir  Lord  one  ilumMind  M*l  n 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  IndeMndeMI  of  ibe  United  State* 
of  America  tho  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  name*. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
J'rtuiknt  ami  iMjmty Jiom  I  srjpM*. 


A'rsp  Hampthirt. 

Josuc  Laxooox. 
Nicholas  Oilman. 

AfiUJmrlwttU*. 

Natoaxirl  Gormax, 
Kern*  Kixo. 

Conntctieul. 
William  Samuel  Joiikiox. 

RoOKR    BhUUCAX. 

AVs*  York. 

Ar-s.XAXiir.il  IIaki 

AVsr  Jtrtty. 
VTttUAM  Livixuatuw. 


Dati&  RjiRARLT, 
Wll  I  1AM    1'ATTRRaOM, 

Jos  i  [II  AS  1 1 IV  I os 

1'cnnnjU-ania. 

ItrxjAHix  Eiiamklix, 
'I'm imas  Mirrux, 
BOB!  iir   MuRnta, 
Otonor  Ci.ruw, 

Thomas   KintSIMOHS, 

Jaiiko  Isokissoll, 

.7  A  Ml    1    \V|[.K.X, 

GoLvtaxtru  Munmi. 
ZWba'nrr. 

GeoROR  Rkad, 
Grxmsto  Ks.KFORis.jnn., 

.Inns   Dli.KlXSXHL, 
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Bkmabd  Bamctt. 
Jacob  Bkooh. 

IfrftMt 

Jamb*  H'llimr, 

Daxikl  or  St  Tito.  Jan, 

Li  ixirt.  Cakxoll. 

Virr/iaim. 

Jotis  Blair. 
James  Madiso.x,  jr. 

AVfA  Cbrofcw. 

William  Blolst, 

AffWI, 


Richard  Doitns  Spaxotit, 
Hoou  Williamson. 

SoutX  Carolma. 

Jonx  Rctlcdok, 

C»as.  Coiuwom  Pwcxatr, 

Charles  PixtKser, 

I    UCTLUt. 

Ownft. 

Wiu.un  Fkw, 
AmtARAX  Baldwin. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Seeraary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Act.  I.  Congress  ahall  make  no Uw  respecting  an  establishment  ««"  religion, 
or  prohibition  the  free  exercise  thereof  j  or  abridging  the  frctttaa  of  Susans, 
Ot  Of  th«  pre"  ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  **> 
liliou  the  government  for  a  redrr**  (if  griovanca*. 

A«r,  2.  A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arm»  Khali  not  be  infringed. 

Am.  S.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  io  any  boos*  wllk- 
ou(  tho  content  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  io  a  manner  Io  be  pre- 
scribed  by  law. 

Anr.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  tonsct,  psutrs, 

and  effect*,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  ahall  not  be  riotaiedl 

warrants  thall  issue  but  upon  probable  canto,  supported  by  oath  or  af- 

firm«ii"n.  and  paitleolariy  .  1.  -.<  i  i I 'i n(:  tlio  place  to  be  searched,  aad  the  | 

tons  or  things  to  be  MlSM 

Anr.  n.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 

moui  erimo,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jtin ,  excret  ia 

cases  arising  in  tho  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  militia  nhcu  in  actual  sen- 

time  of  war,  or  public  danger;  nor  Khali  any  person  bo  Mhject  for  taw 

MB Hence,  i.i  l.r  pat  twic*  in jeopardy  i  •  -ball  be  conpeBai, 

in  any  criminal  case,  to  bo  Witness  against  himself ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  aaW 
erty,  or  property,  withont  due  process  of  Inw ;  nor  shall  private  property  b» 
taken  for  public  use  withont  just  compensation. 

Art.  6,  In  all  criminal  prosecution*,  the  accused  shall  eniov  the  right  »i 
•needy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial  jary  of  the  State  and  district  i 
tho  crime  shall  have  hcea  emmitted,  which  district  thill  have  been  prcviots. 
ly  ascertained  by  lair,  and  to  be  informed  of  tho  nature  and  came  of  the  ac- 
euaalion  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compul- 
sory proecat  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour;  aad  to  have  the 
of  couniel  for  hit  defone*. 

Am.  7,  In  suitt  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ahall 
e«cd  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  ahall  be  preserved ;  and  no 
tried  by  jury  shall  bo  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Am.  8.  Excessive  hail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  linos  imposed, 
ddt  craoJ  tunj  unusual  pttnUUmeuu  'vJ&xxA. 
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Abt.  9.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  right*,  shall  nol  be 
rued  lo  deny  or  disparage  others  n-laiunl  liy  llir  people. 

Anr.  10.  The  powers  nol  delegated  to  tlio  United  SIMM  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  lo  the  people. 

Abt.  1 1 .  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of 
tin-  i  ruled  Stales  by  citizens  of  another  Slate,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  an- 
ntlnr  Stale,  ut  by  Citizen*  ur  subjects  of  any  foreign  Slate. 

Aar.  1?.  5  I.  The  electors  "hull  turn  in  ih.ii  n*|ieetive  State",  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  bo 
■n  inhabitant  of  tbe  same  State  as  themsclvc  i ;  they  shall  name  in  their  bal- 
lots the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the 
niinili.  i  ..I  voir*  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
(I  lo  the  win  of  government  of  ihe.  United  Slates,  dlMCsM  !■>  the  Preai- 
>t  of  the  Senate :  (he  President  of  the  Senate  shall  in  iho  presence  of  the 
iate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  voles 
shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Pres- 
ident shall  be  the  President,  If  such  number  bo  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed;  and  If  no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from  tbe 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately 
by  ballol  iho  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  tha  rotM  shall  lie 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quo- 
rum for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  x  majority  of  all  the  Slates  shall  be  nccessarv  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  lions.',  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever 
tin!  tight  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  aa  President,  as  in  the  case 
of  iho  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

3.  Tho  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  as  Vice-President,  shall 
bo  tho  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  high- 
est number* on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose,  the  Vice-President:  a  quorum 
for  tbe  purpose  shall  MMbt  of  tnn-ihirdi  of  the  whole,  number  of  senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

3-  Hut  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  lo  the  office  of  President  shall 
bo  eligible  lo  that  of  Vice-President  of  tho  United  State*. 

Nora — At  tho  fourth  preiMcotlsl  oW Hod.  Thorns*  Jefferson  sad  Aaron  Burr  were  the 
darouerillc  candidate*  fur  Praaldanl  sad  VlM-PruldauL  By  Did  doctoral  n  lurm  tlicj-  lisd 
aa  fwn  nurnVr  of  rota*.  In  tha  tloiw  of  lUiprvaaniatlrr,,  Iturr,  by  lriirltcur,  jr.*  op  a  party 
s*  tow  for  htm  for  Presidant;  sad  th«  IIoum  su  •>  divided  Ihit  tbm  >u  ■,  tin.  A  coo- 
last  was  esrrlsd  on  for  several  day •,  sod  so  warmly,  that  even  slelc  members  were  brought 
to  tha  ileus*  oo  their  bads.  Finally  ona  of  Burr'i  adherents  withdrew,  sad  JenVrsua  •■ 
elected  by  one  mejorlly-wulch  was  the  occasion  of  this  twelfth  article. 
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